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Preface 


This book goes back a long time. Peter Tomson approached one of the current 
authors, Jan Willem van Henten, on behalf of the editorial board of CRINT in 
the winter of 1992/1993 with the proposal to prepare a monograph on early 
Jewish martyrdom, which would concern the relevant sources of the Second 
Temple as well as rabbinic periods. Van Henten and the board quickly agreed 
that it would be beneficial to the project to find a second author who would be 
able to adequately discuss the extensive rabbinic martyrdom traditions, which 
were thought to be an indispensable part of the book. It took several years 
before the board was able to engage a specialist who was willing to undertake 
this task, although he made it clear from the start that his Habilitation and 
finding a proper academic job had top priority for him. This was Friedrich 
Avemarie, a New Testament scholar who also specialized in rabbinic literature, 
who thus became the second author of this volume. The project actually took 
off in 1999/2000 after an expert meeting organized by the board in Jerusalem, 
which led to the preliminary publication of a sourcebook (Van Henten and 
Avemarie, Martyrdom and Noble Death). 

After Friedrich Avemarie had been appointed Full Professor at Marburg, 
the two authors cooperated slowly but steadily on the book, but the untimely 
death of Friedrich on October 12, 2012 came as a shock and caused another 
major delay. Some of Friedrich’s chapters were almost ready at the time of his 
death, but others still had to be translated from the German and were incom- 
plete. Joint efforts of the editors and Friedrich’s colleagues at Marburg and 
Jerusalem resulted in the involvement of Yair Furstenberg, who graciously 
agreed to take care of the translation and completion of Friedrich’s chapters. 
Because of the rather long, painful and complicated genesis of the book, we 
shall briefly indicate who is responsible for the individual chapters of the vol- 
ume. We also decided to thoroughly revise and update the introduction, to 
add a chapter about the historical contexts of the martyrdoms, and to add a 
Conclusion, which offers brief reflections about the volume as a whole. It also 
points out how each of the authors suggested to disentangle Jewish martyr- 
dom from its Christian counterpart. 

It will become evident when reading through this volume that it does not 
exhibit a uniform approach and maintains the distinct voices of each of its con- 
tributors. The chapters dealing with the non-rabbinic materials (chapters 4, 5, 
8, and g) have been written by Jan Willem van Henten. Friedrich Avemarie 
prepared an initial version of the chapters addressing rabbinic literature 
(chapters 3, 6, 7, 10), as well as a chapter in which he compares Jewish and 
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Christian martyrological motifs (chapter 11). Of these, chapters 3 and 10 have 
been translated from the German for this publication. Chapter 10 combines 
two draft chapters which also have appeared as separate chapters in German 
in Friedrich’s collected essays (‘Aporien der Theodizee’, which still shows traces 
of the lecture format, and ‘Lebenshingabe und heilschaffender Tod’). The 
extensive survey of the rabbinic traditions, originally one chapter, has been 
expanded, reorganized and divided into two chapters by Yair Furstenberg 
(chapters 6-7). Yair Furstenberg also wrote the Conclusion. The introductory 
chapters 1 and chapter 2 as an historical introduction to the topic of Jewish 
martyrdom in Antiquity were jointly written by Jan Willem van Henten and 
Yair Furstenberg. 

We warmly thank Peter Tomson and Joshua Schwartz for their ongoing 
advice, their indefatigable support, and their very helpful comments on the 
draft version of our manuscript. We also thank the members of the Board of 
Editors for their advice at various stages and their faith in this book project, 
as well as Professor Hindy Najman for helpful comments to the introduc- 
tory chapter. We warmly thank Beate Herbst, Friedrich Avemarie’s widow, 
for agreeing to the use of Friedrich’s computer files, and Professors Angela 
Standhartinger, Menahem Kister and Daniel Schwartz, as well as Dr. Sebastian 
Weigert for their help and advice in order to finish this manuscript. We also 
thank the Max-Weber-Kolleg in Erfurt for the fellowship of one of us, which 
enabled the completion of two draft chapters. Finally, we owe a debt of grat- 
itude to Aviva Arad, who took care of the final editing of the manuscript and 
prepared the indices. 


Adar 5782/March 2022, Yair Furstenberg and Jan Willem van Henten 


Note on Translations and Editions 


Translations of the Hebrew Bible, Apocrypha, 4 Maccabees and the New 
Testament follow the New Revised Standard Version Bible (NRSV), unless indi- 
cated otherwise. 

In general, translations of Josephus follow the Brill series: Flavius Josephus, 
Translation and Commentary, ed. Steven Mason (Leiden: Brill 2000, = Flavius 
Josephus Online). Translation of all rabbinic texts are our own. Translations 
of Christian Martyrdom texts and other writings are specified for each source 
separately. 


PART 1 


Setting the Stage 


CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


1 The Problem of Jewish Martyrdom 


A group of narratives incorporated in Jewish literature from the Hellenistic 
period to Late Antiquity provides a powerful illustration of the devotion of Jews 
to their ancestral customs to the degree that they were willing to suffer and die 
for the sake of their practices and convictions. These stories reflect the situa- 
tion of the Jews as an ethnic and cultural minority with a peculiar set of beliefs 
and practices that sometimes found it difficult to accommodate to Hellenistic 
or Roman imperialism. Sources of the period in question document frequent 
confrontations, which at times included direct as well as indirect attempts to 
uproot the religious otherness of the Jews, pertinent to their political identity. 
Thus, we hear of Antiochus Iv coercing Jews to participate in pagan worship 
and to abandon the practices of circumcision and Sabbath observance, as well 
as testimonies of Jews under Roman rule who were executed for performing 
specific Tora commandments. These stories of confrontation extend from the 
earliest sources on the Maccabean revolt through the historiography on Jewish 
resistance under Roman rule to rabbinic traditions concerning major figures 
who were executed by the Romans during the Bar Kokhba revolt and general 
descriptions of Jewish suffering during the ‘period of persecution’. As these 
stories were transmitted and developed, they shaped the image of the Jewish 
situation under imperial rule as one of persecution and self-sacrifice. 

Evidently, these stories clearly reflect some of the distinct features of Jewish 
existence under foreign rule. At the same time, this group of closely related 
narratives raises the question to what degree they add up to a substantial 
phenomenon that served to shape Jewish consciousness and world views. Do 
these narratives represent a persisting sense of persecution, which determined 
Jewish identity and conduct in face of hostile imperial forces? What was the 
role of the willingness to sacrifice oneself within Jewish religion and to what 
degree did it differ from other approaches towards noble death among other 
groups: Greco-Roman political and philosophical ideals on the one hand, and 
Christian attitudes to martyrdom on the other? Is it in fact appropriate to 
associate these traditions with the familiar notion of martyrdom, as this was 
shaped by the circumstances and ideals of Early Christianity? 

Furthermore, gathering these narratives under the title of ‘Jewish martyr- 
dom’ may be somewhat discomforting. After all, the deep ambiguity towards 
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martyrdom is reflected already in the First Book of Maccabees, which criti- 
cizes Jews who opted for martyrdom because it is much better to fight for your 
case and defend yourself against the enemy with arms than remain passive 
and fall victim, no matter how pious the motives for the latter choice would be. 
This policy would even apply on a Sabbath.! Martyrdom is furthermore associ- 
ated with the problem of theodicy, as in some collective remembrances of the 
Holocaust, wherein certain Jewish groups commemorated Holocaust victims 
as martyrs. Others may feel deeply uncomfortable about such commemora- 
tions, also because these victims did not have any choice to opt for martyrdom. 
A third reason for the discomfort with the theme of Jewish martyrdom is the 
dominant and up to the third century CE unambiguously positive discourse of 
Christian martyrdom. Connecting Jewish narratives with this discourse can be 
experienced as blurring the distinct features of the imagined Jewish identities. 

These and possibly still other ambiguities should be taken seriously. Never- 
theless, as we hope to demonstrate, controversial as it is, the category of Jewish 
martyrdom provides a heuristic framework for analysing rich source material, 
ranging from the Second Temple period to late rabbinic sources concerning 
the issues of persecution and self-sacrifice. Currently, there is hardly any book 
that discusses all the relevant sources in depth, by focusing not only on pas- 
sages from the Second Temple period, including the so-called Maccabean mar- 
tyrdoms about an old scribe and an anonymous mother with her seven sons, 
but also on all relevant rabbinic traditions. The mere quantity of the sources 
merits a volume of its own, but more significantly, by viewing these narra- 
tives together and comparing them to other martyrdom traditions we may 
seek to achieve a better view of the contours of the nexus of Jewish martyr- 
dom and Jewish identity within changing religious and social circumstances. 
Through a systematic analysis of these narratives and references to such cir- 
cumstances this book seeks to explore the Jewishness of Jewish martyrdom. 
On one level, we will follow the development of the Jewish literary tradition 
(or perhaps traditions) of martyrdom through a wide range of sources includ- 
ing Jewish-Hellenistic texts and rabbinic literature, written both in Palestine 
and in the Diaspora, and examine their level of continuity. The combination of 
corpora of texts from both periods offers readers the opportunity to compare 
rabbinic and pre-rabbinic martyrdom traditions with each other and look for 
continuities between them as well as significant differences. Thus, for exam- 
ple, we will learn that while the political significance of the Jewish martyrs is 
highlighted in the Maccabean martyrdoms in various ways, it is remarkably 
absent from the rabbinic sources. 


1 1Macc 1:29-38, see chapter 5. 
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On another level, we seek to examine what makes Jewish martyrdom 
unique: can we discern its exclusive features beyond the dominant discourses, 
to which Jewish authors were exposed? While the earliest phases of this tradi- 
tion must be examined against the backdrop of Greco-Roman conceptions of 
noble death, the relationship with Christian martyrdom discourse is particu- 
larly challenging. At the heart of any scholarly treatment of Jewish martyrdom 
traditions in antiquity, and this work is no different, lies the challenge of dis- 
entangling these Jewish traditions from Christian terminology and framing, as 
well as from the features, narratives and historical contexts of Christian mar- 
tyrdoms. It matters for one’s perspective on Jewish martyrdom, for example, 
whether the concept of martyrdom itself is a Christian invention, which Jews 
may have taken over or with which they may have interacted, or whether forms 
of Jewish martyrdom preceded the Christian performance of martyrdom. 
Previous scholarship has argued that the origin of the notion of martyrdom 
is apparent from the earliest occurrence of the ‘martyrdom’ vocabulary. It is 
clear that the title ‘martyr’ derives from the Christian tradition, it originates 
with its equivalents in other modern languages from the Greek term martys 
(udprus, ‘witness’) and the related verb martyrein (‘witness’, ‘testify’).? These 
words developed into the Christian vocabulary for martyrdom. Does this mean 
that Jewish martyrdom is a kind of secondary development? We do not think 
so, and we would like to argue that the idea of martyrdom may have signifi- 
cantly preceded the date of the first occurrence of the martyrdom title within 
Christianity.* It is obvious from numerous examples that a social phenome- 
non can occur for a considerable time before it is circumscribed by particular 
vocabulary that gives it a specific name. 

We should, therefore, avoid perceiving the topic of Jewish martyrdom 
through the lens of the dominant Christian discourse, in the primary sources 
as well as in scholarly literature. At the same time, we must acknowledge the 
intense interactions between Jews and Christians in the first centuries of the 
common era. This implies that we have to take the possibility of complex and 
multiple forms of interaction into account when we survey the relevant Jewish 


Discussion in Van Henten, ‘Early Jewish and Christian Martyrdom’, 72-78. 
Bremmer, ‘The Apocalypse of Peter’, 77f, has recently argued for Apocalypse of Peter 2.10-13E 
(dating from the last decades of the first half of the second century CE) as the earliest 
passage in which the Christian martyr title occurs (in Ethiopic, which goes back to Greek 
via the Arabic translation). Further references in Van Henten, ‘Early Jewish and Christian 
Martyrdom’, 72-75. 

4 Differently: Shepkaru, Jewish Martyrs, 6-65. 

5 Schäfer, Two Gods in Heaven, 5, to mention just one example here, argues that what is referred 
to as rabbinic Judaism is the outcome of ongoing discussions with evolving Christianity. 
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martyrdom passages. Only then can we examine whether the material in 
Jewish sources results in a well-defined and distinct conception with a history 
of its own that would have left its imprint on Jewish world-views. Furthermore, 
the inevitable comparison to the dominant Christian model raises the ques- 
tion: To what degree did the image of those ‘who in an extremely hostile situ- 
ation preferred a violent death to compliance with a demand of the (usually 
pagan) authorities’ or the events of martyrdom, undertaken by individuals or 
collectives, become a foundational element in shaping Jewish identities and 
religious world-views of Jews in antiquity, as might be argued with respect to 
Christians in antiquity or Jews in Christian Europe? 

By offering a detailed account of all martyrdom traditions in Jewish sources 
in antiquity and tracing their developments within changing literary and his- 
torical contexts, this volume seeks to remove Jewish martyrdom from its mar- 
ginality, as a mere forerunner to the fully developed Christian phenomenon 
or as a secondary importation of this Christian discourse back into Judaism.” 
At the same time, we cannot escape considering the exact nature of the rela- 
tionship between the two traditions, and this question will stand in the back- 
ground of many of our discussions. Careful not to over-exaggerate the place 
of martyrdom within Jewish traditions, both rabbinic and non-rabbinic, we 
examine Jewish martyrdom on its own terms and suggest its own history. 
Jewish martyrdom in antiquity merits a history of its own, although it cannot 
be viewed in isolation because we can understand it only through its ongo- 
ing exchange with changing religious and cultural surroundings. As we seek 
to demonstrate in this volume, the stories of Jewish martyrs are an important 
arena for examining the contours of Jewish identity in antiquity, taking shape 
in shifting political and religious circumstances. Martyr narratives provide a 
steady, distinct yet at the same time flexible literary framework, and as the 
stories were transformed during centuries of transmission and retelling, they 
uncover the rise of new sensitivities and identity markers. 


2 ‘Martyrdom’ and ‘Noble Death’: Definitions, Motifs and 
Technical Vocabulary 


Jewish martyrdom as we conceive it is a specific form of noble death. Noble 
death concerns a violent and heroic death, which the ancient Greeks called 
biaiothanasia (‘violent death’). Noble death implies a death that was admired 


6 See next section below. 
7 Van Henten, ‘Early Jewish and Christian Martyrdom’. 
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and commemorated by others, either by the way the deceased underwent his 
or her death, or by the higher cause that underlied the motivation for such a 
death, or both. Noble death in various forms is a popular theme in ancient lit- 
erature, Jewish as well as non-Jewish. Noble death often includes the motif of 
contempt of death or suffering of those involved, which was a commonplace in 
Greek or Roman traditions as well as Jewish writings like the four works of the 
first century historian Flavius Josephus. Josephus surely interprets the death 
of Jews through the lens of noble death, and while doing so he may have built 
on Greek and Roman noble death traditions. A famous ancient Greek case of 
noble death is Socrates, who preferred death to living on and being disloyal to 
his cause. As Plato and other authors recall, Socrates was accused of asebeia 
(impiety) and corrupting the youth of Athens. He could have avoided his exe- 
cution, but he did not want to. His noble death was a special case for many 
Greeks and Romans, and later also for Jews and Christians.3 

What then distinguishes Jewish martyrdom from noble death? We will first 
focus on similarities between the two and then discuss attempts to distinguish 
martyrdom from noble death. Presumably, both martyrdom and noble death 
are to some degree voluntarily, that is the persons involved choose to die in a 
specific situation rather than live on in ways that were unacceptable to them. 
The old scribe Eleazar, for example, whose martyrdom is told for the first time 
in 2 Maccabees 6:18-31, was forced by the Seleucid government to eat a piece of 
pork during a ritual meal, which was, of course forbidden according to Jewish 
law.? He refused to do that and even rejected the possibility to pretend that he 
would eat a piece of pork, an escape route which the representatives of the 
Seleucid king offered him. R. Akiva, one of the most famous rabbinic martyrs, 
as discussed in chapter 6, was executed by the Romans in a brutal way because 
he organized meetings to study Tora. He could have avoided his violent death 
by no longer organizing these meetings, although this option was no longer 
offered to him during his public trial.!° 

Thus, all noble deaths are a matter of choice, which implies that the follow- 
ing definition proposed by Arthur Droge and James Tabor is too broad for our 
purposes. They define a ‘noble’ or ‘voluntary death’ as ‘the act resulting from an 
individual’s intentional decision to die, either by his own agency, by another's, 
or by contriving the circumstances in which death is the known, ineluctable 


8 Kellermann, Auferstanden in den Himmel, 46-53; Baumeister, ‘Anytos und Meletos’; Rajak, 
‘Dying for the Law’; Döring, Exemplum Socratis. For a survey of Graeco-Roman noble 
death passages, see Van Henten — Avemarie, Martyrdom and Noble Death, 9-41. 

9 For details, see chapter 4. 

10 _ bBer 61b. Detailed discussion in chapter 6. 
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result." This definition is evidently too general, because it avoids the term 
‘martyrdom’ and we consider martyrdom to be a specific form of noble death, 
although we acknowledge that the boundaries between martyrdom and noble 
death are fluid. The distinction between the two forms of voluntary death, mar- 
tyrdom and noble death, could relate either to the circumstances or to the spe- 
cific motivation. Indeed, the martyr’s motivation is highlighted in a definition 
by Eugene Weiner and Anita Weiner, which is informed by a cluster of martyr- 
dom passages. They offer the following definition of a martyr: ‘The martyr will 
be seen as a member of a suppressed group who, when given the opportunity 
to renounce aspects of his or her group’s code, willingly submits to suffering 
and death rather than forsake a conviction’.!” This definition is based on the 
observation that there were three ways of becoming a martyr: ‘(1) choosing to 
suffer or die rather than give up one’s faith or principles; (2) being tortured 
or killed because of one’s convictions; (3) suffering great pain or misery for a 
long time’.!3 

Two of the three authors of this book, Jan Willem van Henten and Friedrich 
Avemarie, have attempted to articulate the definition by Weiner and Weiner by 
connecting it more closely with a number of relevant Jewish passages and also 
by paying attention to the opponents of martyrs, who were often representa- 
tives of the Greek or Roman foreign overlords of the Jews. They argue in previ- 
ous studies that a martyrdom passage describes a specific kind of a noble and 
violent death, a death by torture. This implies that a martyr ‘is a person who 
in an extremely hostile situation prefers a violent death to compliance with a 
demand of the (usually pagan) authorities. This definition has its shortcom- 
ings. It requires, in contrast to the one proposed by Weiner and Weiner, that 
the death of a Jewish martyr should at least be mentioned in the text that 
commemorates the martyrdom. Admittedly, this approach implies that the 
famous court tales about Daniel and his companions in Daniel 3 and 6 are 


11 Droge - Tabor, A Noble Death, 4. 

12 Weiner - Weiner, The Martyr’s Conviction, 10 (cf p46 concerning the Maccabean martyrs). 

13 Weiner — Weiner, The Martyr's Conviction, 9, mention three ambiguities concerning the 
three ways mentioned: (1) the behaviour of the martyr can be active or passive, (2) the 
martyrs’ convictions can be clearly stated or not, and (3) some people who suffer for their 
convictions become martyrs but others not. 

14 Van Henten - Avemarie, Martyrdom and Noble Death, 3; Van Henten, ‘Jewish and Christian 
Martyrs’, 165-67; cf Klawans, ‘Maccabees, Martyrs, 283: ‘The key elements of martyrdom 
include: (1) a decision by a righteous person to risk or accept premature violent death at 
the hands of a foreign power (typically on the battlefield), in order to (2) die nobly rather 
than break the law, (3) comforted by a hope for a better future life, with the result that 
(4) God’s mercy is swayed by the innocence of the martyrs, so that the enemies of the 
Jewish people are defeated’. 
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not martyrdoms, because the heroes in these stories are rescued from their 
execution.!? Furthermore, as we will see in chapter 6, the earliest versions of 
R. Akiva’s story of self-sacrifice do not explicitly mention that he was executed. 
Nevertheless, these sources have several important motifs in common with 
martyrdoms and their stories have also been re-interpreted in the context of 
martyrdom. For these reasons these and similar stories will also be discussed 
in this book. 

The above definition has been criticised for other reasons.!® Some have 
commented, among other things, that suicide is excluded by it,!” that the pub- 
lic space in which martyrdoms take place is ignored and that the articulation 
of the martyr’s subjective conviction, the ascription of collective meaning to 
the act and its commemoration through meetings and stories are ignored as 
well.!8 We acknowledge that these issues are relevant indeed to at least some of 
the Jewish martyrdom passages discussed in this book and we will do our best 
to take them into account. Focusing on Jewish martyrdom, however, we also 
think that these elements are secondary to the main point of the willingness to 
forsake one’s own life for the sake of one’s faithfulness to the God of Israel and 
his commandments. This is the point which stands at the core of many Jewish 
martyrdom narratives and enthused the evolution of this tradition. 

It must be obvious by now that the attempt to define a martyrdom narra- 
tive is an elusive and risky task. Nevertheless, we would like to argue that mar- 
tyrdom narratives have specific literary features and we approach this group 
of texts as a distinct literary tradition. Following Hindy Najman’s discussion 
of ‘constellations’ in connection with her work on 4 Ezra, we propose here to 


15 Cf Brettler, ‘Is There Martyrdom in the Hebrew Bible?’; Leuenberger, ‘Leben und sterben 
für Gott?” 

16 Supportive: Berthelot, ‘Lidéologie maccabéenne’, 100; Krauter, ‘Martyrdom of Stephen’, 46; 
Schwemer, ‘Zersägung des Propheten Jesaja, 45. Critical: Middleton, Radical Martyrdom, 
6-15, who defines a martyrdom as ‘a type of narrative which describes a death which rein- 
forces a group’s (whether religious, political or national) view of the world’ (p13); Hyldahl, 
‘Gnostic Critique’, 121-28; Mühlenberg, ‘Gregor von Nyssa’, 115, nı; Rajak, ‘Reflection on 
Jewish Resistance’, 167-72. See also Rajak, Jewish Dialogue, 99-103; Dietrich, Tod von 
eigener Hand, 250-60. Swoboda, Tod, 137f, sharply distinguishes between the articula- 
tion of noble death as martyrdom as found in 2 Maccabees (6:18-7:42; cf 14:37-46) and 
Josephus’ elaboration of last words and deeds before death, because Josephus’ passages 
are often ambiguous (cf pp310—11, 381-83; 390; 424f). See also Kanarfogel, ‘Martyrium, 
11: Judentum’; Moss, Ancient Christian Martyrdom, 2-6. Klawans, Josephus, 122, uses the 
term ‘martyrdom for ‘the self-chosen premature violent (but non-battlefield) deaths of 
the heroes whose reverence for God and divine law is placed far above the love of life’ and 
considers the hope for a future better life a key element of martyrdom traditions. 

17 Berthelot, ‘Lidéologie maccabéenne; 100f. 

18 See especially the nuanced discussion in Rajak, ‘Reflection on Jewish Resistance’, 167-74- 
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conceive Jewish martyrdom as it is transmitted in the texts not as a genre or a 
concept, but as a constellation of textual features which is dynamic and flexi- 
ble, among other things because of its constant overlaps with a broader frame- 
work of noble death traditions.!? This martyrdom constellation expresses the 
faithfulness to God and the Jewish law at the expense of one’s life and it com- 
memorates such a death, also by building on previous traditions. The constel- 
lation is articulated in the specific elements of a martyrdom text and such a 
text may be seen as an exemplary particular that can illuminate other particu- 
lars. Each of these texts creates a standstill in our thoughts, because it com- 
memorates a particular noble death and gives meaning to this death.?° It will 
be obvious that Jewish martyrdom texts vary greatly over time, being as they 
are products of diverse historical and religious settings. 

The observation that the boundaries between Jewish martyrdom and Jewish 
noble death are fluid and our proposal to approach Jewish martyrdom as a 
‘constellation’ seem to be supported by focusing on another attempt to define 
Jewish martyrdom. In several contributions, Ulrich Kellermann argued for a 
text-based approach to Jewish martyrdom, which focuses upon the content 
of martyrdom passages and the motifs connected with the death of the pro- 
tagonist. He lists no less than fifty-one motifs which would be characteristic 
of Jewish martyrdom passages. Eight of these would be structural and consti- 
tutive of the way the figure of the martyr is presented in Jewish texts from the 
Second Temple period.”! We will list them here first and then briefly comment 
upon them: 

(1) the clash between Palestinian Judaism and Hellenism; 

(2) the religious policy of the foreign government towards pious Jews; 

(3) the willingness of pious Jews to sacrifice themselves for the Tora and the 
ancestral laws, especially the first three of the Ten Commandments; 

(4) the use of torture by the foreign government; 

(5) the explication of the meaning of the martyrs’ death by the heroes 
themselves; 

(6) the dialogue between the martyrs and their opponents; 

(7) the death of the martyrs, and 

(8) their vindication by God after death.?? 


19 For the concept of constellations, see Najman, Losing the Temple, 20-25, and Najman, 
‘Jewish Wisdom’. 

20 Najman, Losing the Temple, 21-23. 

21 Kellermann, ‘Danielbuch’, 54f; 71-75. See also Kellermann, Auferstanden in den Himmel. 

22 Ina discussion Kellermann qualified only four motifs as primary or structural themes 
of Jewish martyrdoms: (1) the religious policy of the state as opposing force, (2) the will- 
ingness of pious Jews to die for the Tora, (3) the use of torture by the government to test 
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A quick glance at these constitutive motifs implies already that the first 
element of this cluster of eight motifs appears to be problematic from the 
perspective taken in this book. It is probable that several of the Jewish mar- 
tyrdoms discussed here originate in the Diaspora and it is obvious that many 
are from a later date than the Hellenistic period.?? That the decision of the 
foreign government to execute a martyr was driven by a religious policy is 
also far from clear, as the subsequent chapters will show. Apart from the fact 
that certain structural motifs are missing in several of the martyrdom texts, it 
should be noted that Jewish noble death passages also include at least some 
of these structural motifs or other motifs that Kellermann has identified as 
martyrdom motifs, including the motivation to die for God or the Jewish law, 
the contempt of death, the positive result of a death for others and the belief 
to be vindicated after death. By taking account of these partial overlaps and 
by approaching Jewish martyrdom as a dynamic constellation within a sky of 
noble death motifs, we are able to utilize a broad scope of sources in this vol- 
ume and discuss Jewish noble death next to Jewish martyrdom, although the 
latter will be our main focus. 

Above, we already indicated that technical vocabulary referring to Jewish 
martyrdom is absent for the Second Temple period. The Christian technical 
vocabulary concerning martyrdom is not mirrored by pre-rabbinic Jewish 
texts, although there are a few occurrences of the martys-witness vocabulary 
in 4 Maccabees, the first Jewish work which is fully devoted to the theme of 
martyrdom and which was probably composed in ca. 100 CE.?* These phrases 
in 4 Maccabees do appear in the context of martyrdom but they do not refer 
to martyrdom itself.25 There are no Hebrew or Aramaic equivalents of the 
Greek martys-vocabulary, which refer to martyrdom in rabbinic texts. In time, 
however, the Jewish sages developed an alternative set of terms to denote 
martyrdom. Starting from the third century cE, the Hebrew idiom for mar- 
tyrdom is kiddush ha-Shem (‘[death for] the sanctification of the Name [of 
God]’).26 A second technical phrase is harugei malkhut (m25n "3177, ‘those 


the martyrs, who do not give in, and (4) their vindication after death. He mentions the 
explication of the meaning of the martyrdom as a possible fifth structural motif; Van der 
Klaauw, Diskussion zusammengefasst), 221. 

23 See chapter 4 concerning 2 Maccabees. 

24 See chapter 4. 

25 See 4 Macc 12:16 and 16:16. The reading paptupias in 4 Macc 12:16 in Ms A instead of Apı- 
ateiag may be a Christian adaptation, see Brox, Zeuge, 150f; Klauck, ‘4. Makkabäerbuch), 
736; Baumeister, Theologie, 268f; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 236f. Cf the reference 
to Abel as the first witness or the first martyr in TAb rec. B u, a Jewish text transmitted and 
possibly adapted by Christians. 

26 See chapter 3 and Reeg, ‘Qiddush ha-Shem’; Grözinger, ‘Gründe und Grenzen‘. 
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slain by the kingdom’). It appears in the Talmud but became more dominant 
in the late antique and mediaeval ‘ten martyrs’ tradition, which gathers the 
stories of ten rabbinic martyrs. These ‘ten martyrs’ are the heroes of a famous 
piece of literature which in most manuscripts is entitled, Maase asara harugei 
malkhut,?’ which literally means ‘The Act(s) of the Ten Slain by the Kingdom’.28 
Both phrases, ‘the sanctification of the name’, as well as ‘those slain by the 
kingdom, illuminate some aspects of these evolving traditions, but they fea- 
ture only infrequently in the relevant sources and never achieve a status of 
fixed terminology. 


3 History and Memory 


Previous studies of ancient Jewish martyrdom have occasionally devoted 
much scholarship to the authenticity of the documents and the possibility to 
establish the historicity of the narratives of persecution.?? More recently, how- 
ever, it has been argued that the precise connection between a persecution 
and the literary commemoration of martyrdom is often difficult to establish. 
A complex and extensive process of redaction and transmission of the rele- 
vant texts makes it difficult to pinpoint a martyrdom passage to a specific his- 
torical setting. In several cases there was a considerable interval between the 


27 Cf Reeg, Geschichte, 4*-5*. Regarding the date, Zunz, Vorträge, 140-42, included the 
Maase in his survey of the literature of the geonic period. Since then, it has usually been 
dated roughly to the early Middle Ages; cf, e.g., Dan, ‘The Story of the Ten Martyrs’, 19. 
Boustan, From Martyr to Sage, 51, assumes ‘a composition in Byzantine Palestine between 
the late fifth and early seventh centuries. The role of the ‘emperor’ within the Maase 
speaks for an origin in a Christian environment, but the inclusion of materials from 
the Babylonian Talmud, among them the core parts of the narratives of R. Akiva and 
R. Hanina ben Teradion, suggests a date distinctly later than the redaction of the Talmud 
Bavli. The seventh (or any later) century may therefore be a better guess than the fifth. 
Reeg, ‘Bild’, 267, assumes a background in medieval ‘Ashkenaz’. 

28 Cfe.g., Zeitlin, ‘The Legend of the Ten Martyrs’; Dan, ‘The Story of the Ten Martyrs’; Reeg, 
Geschichte; For similar titles, see the bibliographical footnote in Boustan, From Martyr 
to Mystic, 31. The rendering of asara harugei malkhut by ‘ten martyrs’ is traditional; as 
early as 1855, Leopold Zunz, Poesie, 139, spoke of the ‘sogenannte zehn Märtyrer, and in 
1832, he referred to the execution of the asara harugei malkhut as a ‘Martyrertod, cf Zunz, 
Vorträge, 142. Shepkaru, Martyrs, 77, however, regards this translation as ‘erroneous, and 
Reeg, ‘Bild’, 256, agrees. 

29 Cf, for example, Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution, 31-78; Herr, ‘Persecutions and Martyr- 
dom’; Baslez, persécutions, 117-98. See also Yerushalmi, Zakhor; Spiegel, Last Trial. 

30  Boyarin, Dying for God; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 85-269; Van Henten, ‘Martyrdom 
and Persecution’. 
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presupposed persecution and the establishment of the final version of the text 
describing it. This is, for example, true for 4 Maccabees, one of the early Jewish 
martyrdoms, which describes a persecution in rather vague terms that may 
have taken place more than 250 years before the text was composed in more or 
less its present form.*! This observation is no less valid with respect to rabbinic 
martyrdoms, which are set in the so-called Roman persecution in the early 
second century CE, but which textual form dates from several centuries later.3? 
In the next chapter we will address the general issue of the historicity of the 
persecutions, but already at this stage we should note that taking account of 
this inherent feature of Jewish martyrdom has consequences for our under- 
standing of the meaning of the topic. 

As pointed out already above, the Jewish martyrdom constellation is 
dynamic and also builds on precursor traditions. The martyrdoms were often 
re-interpreted along the way of the ongoing commemoration of the martyrs by 
several groups.?? This observation implies a change of perspective: the focus 
shifts from the martyrdoms in their original historical context to the groups 
that may have considered it important to commemorate the martyrs and their 
motivations for doing so. Over the centuries, editors, readers and copyists have 
commemorated certain martyrs even if their own situation differed greatly 
from that of the martyrs and the persecution as depicted by the texts. After 
some time, the event of a martyrdom became part of the collective memory of 
a textual community, which preserved and could reflect upon the remarkable 
deaths of the martyrs in the format of texts. Alongside expressions of exalta- 
tion, these later revisions could occasionally even provide a critical outlook, as 
apparent in the talmudic materials. Martyrdom thus became a site for reflect- 
ing upon this admittedly controversial heritage, among different groups within 
the Judaism of Late Antiquity. 

The martyrs became the heroes of certain Jewish communities. Their 
choices and motivations as described by the texts exemplified important 
ideas, values and attitudes, which offered insights and guidelines for the com- 
munities, apart from the simple fact that the martyrs could be appropriated as 
heroes of their own, also in face of non-Jewish groups who celebrated the ide- 
als of martyrdom and noble death. The deeds and statements of the martyrs 


31 Depending on an early or later date, discussion in Schaller, Methodologie. 

32 Significantly, the most developed narratives appear specifically in the Babylonian Talmud. 
The trial of R. Hanina ben Teradion appears only in bAZ 17b-18a. On the development of 
the R. Akiva narrative from its Palestinian sources to its Babylonian revision, see Mandel, 
‘Was R. Aqiva a Martyr?’ Further discussion in chapter 6. 

33 See especially the influential study by Castelli, Martyrdom and Memory, which builds on 
memory studies. 
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functioned for the readers as an invitation to reflect upon their motivations, 
identity and world-view.*4 The author of 4 Maccabees, for example, advocates 
a rigorist view of the observation of the commandments, which implies that 
one should prevent transgressing the Jewish law even at the cost of one’s life.?5 
The martyrs exemplify this view in an ideal way, and their decision highlights 
food as the most important boundary marker (1:33-4; 4:26-5:4). The martyr- 
doms in 4 Maccabees indicate not only that the Jews, in their minority situa- 
tion in Syria or Asia Minor, had their own heroes, who were willing to sacrifice 
their lives for remaining faithful to their Jewish practices. They also show what 
the boundaries were for fellow-Jews in their interactions with their non-Jewish 
milieu.36 And finally the Maccabean martyrs also demonstrated according 
to the way in which they are presented in 4 Maccabees that the Jews were a 
nation of philosophers, that is, philosophers who if necessary were prepared 
to die for their views and practices.?7 

The memory of the Maccabean martyrdoms who originally featured in 2 and 
4 Maccabees finally also penetrated the more restricted rabbinic tradition.?® 
The story of the mother and her seven sons was eventually incorporated in 
Jewish liturgy. A later edition of Yosippon, a nineth or tenth century Southern 
Italian chronicle of the confrontation between Israel and Greece and Rome in 
the ancient period, calls the mother Hanna. Her name no doubt derives from 
1 Sam 2:5, where the biblical Hanna says: ‘The barren one has borne seven. 
The story of Hannah and her sons is also associated with the celebration 
of the Festival of Hanukka, during which poems are sung in commemoration 
of the martyrs, and the commemoration of the destruction of the Jerusalem 
Temple on the ninth of Av.39 

An analogous development may underlie the incorporation of the rabbinic 
martyrdom traditions in the later ‘Acts of the Ten Slain by the Kingdom’ Read 
within their original rabbinic contexts, the martyrdom of these illustrious rab- 
bis represents a widespread phenomenon of Jewish devotion to their traditional 
practices under Roman rule. The people of Israel as a whole were perceived as 
expressing their commitment to the commandments and immeasurable love 
to God by risking their lives for Him. In the talmudic context, the rabbinic mar- 
tyrs are hardly conceived of as making a heroic choice, and their imminent 
execution is a given fact. In this respect they are no different from others who 


34  CfWeiner - Weiner, Martyr’s Conviction, 45. 

35 E.g., 4 Macc 5:13; 6:21; 8:22; 18:10. 

36 Van Henten, ‘Martyrdom and Persecution’. 

37 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 270-94; deSilva, 4 Maccabees, xxiii; 70f. 
38 Cf Van Henten - Saloul, ‘Introduction’. 

39 Cohen, ‘Hannah and Her Seven Sons’, 54f. 
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were killed by the hands of the Romans; they were unique only in their abil- 
ity to articulate the justice of God. At the same time, later retellings of these 
narratives and the creation of literary compositions dedicated to the rabbinic 
martyrs, such as the ‘Acts of the Ten Slain by the Kingdom’, bestow an exclusive 
status to these figures who brought salvation to the people through their death. 
Resonating with Christian concepts of substitutional death, here too, history 
has awaited the death of the most important children of Israel to atone for 
the grave sins of the Jewish people. Through their heroic death, this team of 
martyrs ensured the implementation of God’s just ways even in times of grave 
sufferings. By the recreation of both sets of martyrdom narratives, emanating 
from the Seleucid and Roman periods, these models shaped the religious con- 
science of later generations within changing religious concerns. 


4 Book Plan 


The following two chapters address other introductory issues. First, in 
chapter 2 we examine the historical background of the Jewish martyr narra- 
tives. We argue that the Maccabean martyrdoms may indeed reflect a histori- 
cal event, but also that it is very difficult to establish what plausibly may have 
happened. Presumably, the rabbinic sources refer to a single intense ‘period of 
persecution’ around the time of the Bar Kokhba revolt (132-136 CE). However, 
it is argued that this framing is a later rabbinic construct. It is therefore nec- 
essary to assess these historical circumstances and consider what we actually 
know about Roman policy during this period, before reconstructing the devel- 
opment of the rabbinic martyr traditions. The next introductory chapter deals 
with the development of the technical vocabulary concerning rabbinic mar- 
tyrdom: kiddush ha-Shem, death for ‘the sanctification of the Name of God’ 
(chapter 3). We will argue that the conception of the sanctification of God 
underwent a fundamental transformation between the Tannaic and Amoraic 
periods. The discourse of sanctification or profanation ‘in secret’ almost com- 
pletely vanishes in the latter period. In contrast, there is an increase in pas- 
sages that emphasize the public aspect, gradually converging with Christian 
notions of martyrdom, as a form of public testimony. 

The second part of the book, chapters 4-7, offers surveys of all martyrdom 
narratives in ancient Jewish sources, from the Second Temple period to later 
rabbinic traditions, and it also includes a discussion of Jewish noble death 
passages related to martyrdom (chapter 5). Building on the discussion above 
concerning the approach of Jewish martyrdom as a constellation, this part 
opens with a chapter on the so-called Maccabean martyrs, the ninety-years 
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old scribe Eleazar and the anonymous mother with her seven sons who 
were already mentioned and whose martyrdoms are commemorated in 
2 Maccabees 6:18-7:42 and 4 Maccabees. The chapter will analyse in detail 
how Eleazar and the mother and her sons are presented as martyrs in these 
texts. Chapter 5 is devoted to noble death passages from the Second Temple 
period outside of 2 and 4 Maccabees, which are related to Jewish martyrdom 
or have been discussed by other scholars from the perspective of martyrdom. 
The survey will roughly follow a chronological order and discuss the Book of 
Daniel, 1 Maccabees, some Philonic passages, the Assumption of Moses, New 
Testament passages, passages in Josephus and the Lives of the Prophets. 

Chapters 6 and 7 offer a systematic survey of all martyrdom traditions in 
rabbinic literature and they trace the literary development of each of these 
traditions within the evolving rabbinic corpus and into post-rabbinic composi- 
tions. Chapter 6 considers the traditions dealing directly with rabbinic figures: 
R. Akiva, R. Hanina ben Teradion, R. Yishmael and R. Shimon, as well as the 
story of R. Yehuda ben Bava which appears only in the Babylonian Talmud. 
With respect to each of these cases, the trajectory of the tradition is examined, 
as well as its major motifs, and its possible historical background. Points of 
similarity to Christian martyrdoms are discussed in passing; a more systematic 
comparison is offered in chapter 12. In chapter 7 we turn to traditions about 
non-rabbinic martyrs in rabbinic literature. The distinction between chapters 6 
and 7 relates not only to the identity of the martyrs (rabbis/non-rabbis), but 
also to the basic features of the martyrdom stories themselves. Noticeably, sto- 
ries of non-rabbis such as Pappus and Lulianus, as well as the mother and her 
seven sons, evolve around a dialogue with their judge, which is similar to the 
stories of the Maccabean martyrs as well as Christian martyrdoms and may 
point to the non-rabbinic roots of these stories. Finally, the chapter exam- 
ines the tendency within rabbinic sources to exalt the collective devotion of 
the people of Israel, rather than focus on exemplary martyr figures, as in the 
Christian traditions. 

The final part of the book (chapters 8-11) addresses prominent themes 
associated with Jewish martyrdom, as these feature in the two distinct parts 
of the literary corpus. We open this section with another view on 2 and 
4 Maccabees. In chapter 8 we will argue that the Maccabean martyrdom con- 
vey an important political message, which is closely connected with the Jewish 
self-identities expressed in 2 and 4 Maccabees. The motivations of the martyrs 
form the springboard of our analysis. The chapter will also discuss the political 
consequences of the martyrdoms and the conceptions of the fatherland for 
which the martyrs die. Chapter 9 engages with the ideas concerning a death 
to the benefit of others and the posthumous vindication of Jewish martyrs as 
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well as related figures, which are topics that have been discussed at length in 
secondary literature. 

With chapter 10, we turn once again to the rabbinic materials and discuss by 
way of contrast how an unnatural death and the religious value it acquired was 
justified. First, the chapter addresses the problem of theodicy, characteristic 
of earlier rabbinic discussions of martyrdom. Here we argue that the rabbis 
challenge the conventional interpretation of the nexus of martyrdom and the- 
odicy, and open the way for other forms of justification. Atonement through 
death and postmortem salvation are important in these traditions as well, but 
the views about these themes are different from those in the traditions from 
the Second Temple period. Besides, the rabbinic traditions include other issues 
which are absent or only marginal in the earlier traditions, such as the mid- 
rashic rendering of the binding of Isaac as an actual sacrifice for the sake of 
Israel, and the meaning of the rabbinic concept of wai mvon, giving one’s life. 

The concluding chapter compares rabbinic and Christian martyrdom 
from six different angles: (1) the existence of a fixed and developed narrative 
framework; (2) the role of testimony in the act of martyrdom; (3) Jewish and 
Christian conceptions of theodicy; (4) motivations for the readiness to suffer 
death; (5) the degree to which martyrdom is an end in itself, and (6) the rela- 
tionship of the martyrs to their immediate social circle. Having surveyed the 
similarities mainly in theological concerns, alongside the evident differences 
of literary genre and the image of the martyr, the chapter turns to explain 
the partial overlap between the two traditions, as they developed alongside 
each other. 

As stated already at the beginning of this introduction, the problem of dis- 
entangling the history of Jewish martyrdom in antiquity from the dominant 
Christian discourse of martyrdom looms large over our project as a whole. 
The relationship to Christian traditions and configurations of martyrdom is a 
recurring feature in this volume. The Conclusion of the book is therefore ded- 
icated to examining the nature of this relationship and its bearing upon the 
uniformity of Jewish martyrdom discourse. By way of reflecting upon this vast 
project, and summarizing some of the main points in the book, the Conclusion 
maps the major transitions that took place in Jewish martyrdom traditions 
against the background of the Christian martyrdom discourse. It points out 
how each of the authors suggested to disentangle Jewish martyrdom from its 
Christian counterpart, while at the same time highlighting the commonalities 
and differences between our approaches. 


CHAPTER 2 


Between History and Memory 


1 Introduction 


In the previous chapter we pointed to the gap between the original event dur- 
ing which a violent death of one or more Jews may have taken place and the 
way such a death was commemorated as a martyrdom or a noble death in later 
texts. Martyrdom passages reflect how a violent death was commemorated by 
a textual community and victims were made into martyrs by such commu- 
nities. Such commemorations can even be contested by others.! Martyrdom 
and noble death as presented in the passages discussed in this volume are, 
therefore, cases of ‘mnemo-history’: they do not concern the past as such, but 
the past as it was remembered, as Jan Assmann explains.” The past is modelled, 
re-invented and reconstructed in present situations, and this process is often 
repeated because many martyrdom traditions have been recycled time and 
again.? In this volume as a whole, we mostly focus on Jewish martyrdom from 
the perspective of mnemo-history, i.e, martyrdom as it was and is remem- 
bered in the texts. In the present chapter, however, we will try to bridge the 
gap between memory and history. To this end we must distinguish between 
two historical contexts: the events themselves that may underlie the martyr- 
doms and the context in which the martyrdom passages were composed and, 
in some cases, recycled and re-interpreted. 

Admittedly, the original historical context of the events themselves is diffi- 
cult to establish, and some scholars have even argued that some of the reported 
events have never taken place. We acknowledge with Hayden White that the 
facts presented in the sources are inextricably bound up with fiction, because 
these facts are always part of a process of interpretation.* Nevertheless, in this 
chapter we will attempt to make a plausible argument about the persecution 


ı Further discussion and references, see Van Henten - Saloul, ‘Introduction’ 

2 Assmann, Moses the Egyptian, 7. Cf already the classic study of Yerushalmi, Zakhor. 

3 Assmann, Moses the Egyptian, g. Castelli, Martyrdom and Memory, applied these insights 
to Christian martyrdom, also by building on the work of Maurice Halbwachs on collective 
memory. 

4 White, Metahistory; Korhonen, Tropes for the Past. For a severe criticism of White, see 
Momigliano, ‘Rhetoric of History’. White’s views form the point of departure for Weitzman, 
‘Plotting Antiochus’s Persecution’, who analyzes how Antiochus IV’s persecution of the Jews 
was emplotted by early Jewish authors. 
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situations that may have triggered traditions which in turn evolved into mar- 
tyrdom or noble death passages. We will start with the connections between 
martyrdom and persecution in the Maccabean Books and then continue with 
the persecution situation in which the rabbinic martyrdoms are situated. As 
we shall see, despite the fact that the two groups of Jewish martyrdom tradi- 
tions are rooted in different historical events and were transmitted in different 
channels, in both cases we find indications of the role of Christian discourse in 
refashioning the memory of the historical events in later renderings. 


2 Martyrdom and Persecution in the Maccabean Books 


2.1 Antiochus IV Remembered as Persecutor of the Jews 

The martyrdoms of the ninety-year-old Eleazar and the anonymous mother 
with her seven sons, which are commemorated in 2 and 4 Maccabees, are 
situated in a persecution orchestrated by the Seleucid king Antiochus Iv 
Epiphanes (175-164 BCE; 2 Macc 5:11-6:11; 4 Macc 4:15-26). Such a persecution 
is also described in 1 Maccabees 1, a writing that is roughly contemporaneous 
with 2 Maccabees (end of the second or beginning of the first century BCE).? 
The Maccabean martyrdoms are not reported in 1 Maccabees, but this book 
includes a related passage (1 Macc 1:29-38), which clearly raises criticisms 
about a martyr death.® The content of these three books, 1, 2, and 4 Maccabees, 
overlaps considerably and may ultimately derive from the same cluster of 
events, but the stories of the books are rather different. Apparently, the histor- 
ical events underlying them were remembered in rather different ways. This 
section will focus on the persecution of the Jews by Antiochus Iv which was 
followed by the Maccabean revolt. We will first deal with the level of the story 
in which the events are presented, starting with the figure of the persecutor 
himself. Next, we will discuss the events which precede Antiochus’ persecu- 
tion according to 2 and 4 Maccabees: specific deeds by high priests which are 
interpreted negatively and which bring about the Seleucid persecution accord- 
ing to both books. Subsequently, we will concentrate on the persecution itself 
and the historical context of the Maccabean martyrdoms. 

1 Maccabees puts the blame for the persecution of the Jews fully on the 
Seleucid king and explains this by highlighting that Antiochus Iv was an evil 
ruler from the start. Both 2 and 4 Maccabees offer a rather different presenta- 
tion of the events, by focusing on the pre-history of Antiochus’ oppression of 


5 For further discussion of 1, 2, and 4 Maccabees, see chapters 4 and 5. 
6 Further discussion of this passage in chapter 5. 
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the Jews and suggesting that the persecution by the Seleucid overlords was 
triggered by an internal takeover of wicked Jewish leaders, which 4 Maccabees 
even characterizes in strongly negative terms as a rebellion (4 Macc 3:21).7 

That Antiochus Iv was evil from the outset is in 1 Maccabees already obvi- 
ous from the very first section of the work (1:1-10). These verses indicate that 
the Judean history narrated in the book is embedded in the broader framework 
of the Macedonian Empire founded by Alexander the Great. They present the 
rulers of this empire as an evil dynasty of foreign kings, which started with 
Alexander. Antiochus 1v is the last ruler of this dynasty and he is introduced 
with the phrase ‘out of them [i.e., the previous rulers of the dynasty] emerged 
a sinful shoot’ (riza, 1 Macc 1:10; our trans.). The passage anticipates Antiochus’ 
wicked deeds narrated in the continuation of the story. Next to Antiochus, 
the author of 1 Maccabees briefly identifies a group of Jewish renegades as a 
second category of evil characters, in rather vague terms (1:11-15). This brief 
passage is remarkable because the author does not return to these persons nor 
does he coordinate them directly with the evil Antiochus.? Nevertheless, the 
parallelism is clear: both do evil (1:9, 15). 1 Maccabees implies, therefore, that 
the oppression of the Jews, which starts with Antiochus’ first brutal attack of 
Jerusalem depicted in 1:20-28 (below), is the outcome of the performance of 
two categories of evil opponents of the Jews in Judea: one is a dynasty of for- 
eign rulers culminating in Antiochus rv, and the other an evil group within 
‘Israel’ (1:10f). In the continuation of the story in 1 Maccabees 1, however, the 
evil Antiochus is clearly the principal antagonist of the Jews. 

As stated already above, the storyline of 2 and 4 Maccabees implies that 
the persecution of Antiochus is caused by the performance of wicked Jewish 
leaders.!° The stories in 2 and 4 Maccabees are presented in an interpretive 
frame that is based on the so-called Deuteronomistic view of history, i.e., a view 


7 In the many scholarly attempts to reconstruct what may have caused Antiochus Iv’s 
oppression in Jerusalem and Judea, some scholars focus on the inner-Jewish conflict 
between ‘Hellenizers’ and ‘law-abiding Jews’ as highlighted in 2 Maccabees, and others 
on the unique role of Antiochus, see, e.g., the influential studies by Bickermann, Gott 
der Makkabäer; Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization; Hengel, Judentum und Hellenismus, 
503-64. Also: Schürer, History, 137-56; Bringmann, Hellenistische Reform; Gruen ‘Hellen- 
ism and Persecution’; Gera, Judaea and Mediterranean Politics, 109-229; Doran, ‘Persecu- 
tion of Judeans’; Ma, ‘Relire les Institutions’, 71-84. Honigman, Tales, 1-32 offers a survey 
of previous scholarship. 

8 Cf Isa 11:1, Lust — Eynikel — Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 2.417 s.v. ġita. 

9 Borchardt, Torah, 8f. 

10 Honigman, Tales, 2-3 and 345-404, elaborates Stephen Weitzman’s argument (Weitzman, 
‘Plotting Antiochus’s Persecution’) and contends that this view in 2 Maccabees is a mis- 
representation. See also Honigman, ‘Religious Persecution’ and below. 
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that is characteristic of the Book of Deuteronomy and the historical books of 
the Hebrew Bible.!! The covenant relationship between God and his chosen 
people is the key idea of this view: this relationship remains intact as long as 
the Jewish law is observed. The Jewish people will, therefore, be punished by 
God if this law is violated. In line with this framework, the wicked Jewish lead- 
ers bring about God’s punishment in 2 Macc 4:7-5:10 and 4 Macc 3:21-4:20. 
The covenant relationship needs to be restored before a turn for the better 
can take place, and this turn seems to be caused by the martyrdoms in both 
books.!? In 2 Maccabees, Antiochus 1v is first depicted as a ruler who is friendly 
to the Jews, as his response to the murder of the law-abiding high priest Onias 
in 4:36-38 shows. His attitude changes in response to the wicked deeds of the 
high priests Jason and Menelaus (4:7-5:10) and he not only becomes an instru- 
ment of divine punishment but also develops into the antagonist of Jews and 
God alike. The author complements his report of the events with brief expla- 
nations which imply that ultimately the God of Israel determined the course 
of events, depending on the behaviour of the human characters involved (4:17; 
5117-20; 6:12-17).1* 

The historical context of the martyrdoms as presented in 4 Maccabees 3:19- 
4:26 builds on 2 Maccabees and conveys a similar message. King Antiochus Iv’s 
persecution of the Jews is triggered by actions of wicked prominent Jews and 
it functions as God’s punishment of the Jews’ unfaithfulness to God’s law. The 
description of this historical setting parallels the report in 2 Macc 3:1-6:11, but 
it is strongly compressed in comparison to its counterpart in 2 Maccabees. 
A situation of peace and harmony during the rule of King Antiochus’ prede- 
cessor Seleucus because of the Jewish observance of God’s law (4 Macc 3:20; 
cf 2 Macc 3:1-3) was disturbed by innovations of individual Jews in a leading 
position (3:21).!5 4 Maccabees first tells us a report that reminds us of the story 
about Heliodorus in 2 Maccabees 3: a certain Simon opposed the high priest 
Onias and induced Apollonius, the king’s governor of Syria, Phoenicia and 
Cililia (4 Macc 4:2), to plunder the Jerusalem Temple (4:1-14; cf 2 Macc 3). A sec- 
ond wicked Jew, Jason, the brother of Onias (4:16; cf 2 Macc 4:7), was in league 


11 Steck, Israel. 

12 Cf 2 Macc 14:3-27 concerning the wicked former high priest Alcimus. 

13 Further discussion of this interpretative framework in 2 and 4 Maccabees in Van Henten, 
Maccabean Martyrs, 23-36; 135-44; 150-56. 

14 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 163-72. 

15 In4 Maccabees, it concerns Seleucus Nicanor of Asia instead of Seleucus Iv. The surname 
Nicanor (cf Nicator in the Syrian version) for Seleucus is surprising, because no Seleucid 
king with this surname is known from the ancient sources; Van Henten, Maccabean 
Martyrs, 80; den Dulk, ‘Seleucus 1 Nicator. 
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with Seleucus’ successor, King Antiochus Iv Epiphanes, who is introduced as 
an arrogant and terrible man (4:15). Jason promised the king an annual sum 
of 3600 talents for the high priesthood (cf 2 Macc 4:8: 360 and an additional 
80 talents), which resulted in his appointment as high priest and leader of 
the Jews (4:16-18). Immediately Jason introduced a different way of life to the 
Jewish people and changed its form of government, which resulted in total 
lawlessness (4:19). Obviously, the Jewish law was no longer observed in this 
situation. Jason also built a gymnasium near the citadel of the fatherland and 
abolished the Temple cult (4:20).!® Interestingly, the author of 4 Maccabees 
does not associate these innovations with an opposition between a Greek and 
a Jewish way of life, as the author of 2 Maccabees does. 

In short, 4 Maccabees supports in broad terms the interpretation of the 
events presented in 2 Maccabees, and it does not have any independent value 
for a plausible reconstruction of the historical events. Antiochus’ persecu- 
tion and the martyrdoms are re-interpreted from the perspective of a Jewish 
community living in the Diaspora in Antioch or Asia Minor during the early 
Roman empire.!7 


2.2 The Deeds of the High Priests Jason and Menelaus froma 
Historical Perspective 

Is the role which 2 and 4 Maccabees attribute to the high priests Jason and 
Menelaus or to Jason alone in 4 Maccabees historically plausible?!® Internal 
and external evidence renders it probable that both high priests managed to 
be appointed by the Seleucid king by striking a deal with him. Jason replaced 
the high priest Onias (Onias 111), who is presented as the ideal high priest in 
2 Maccabees (3:1-3; 4:33; 15:12). Jason took possession of the high priesthood by 
offering a high sum to King Antiochus 1v. By offering an additional sum, he was 
allowed to introduce Greek forms of education by founding a gymnasium?’ 
and an ephebate (4:9).2° This introduction of Greek customs is indirectly 
confirmed by 1 Maccabees 1:11-15, which reports that a wicked group within 


16 Note the difference with the report in 2 Macc 61-5, below. 

17 Further discussion and details in chapters 4 and 8. 

18 Detailed discussion in Bernhardt, Jüdische Revolution, 129-65. 

19  Honigman, Tales, 211f; 387. A gymnasium reflected the civic status of a polis but its pub- 
lic register also provided the basis for military conscription, Kennell, ‘New Light’, 15f; 
Honigman, Tales, 364; 370f. 

20 More recent studies argue that the gymnasium itself did not imply a major transgression 
of Jewish law and that its goal was the physical training of the ephebes, Doran, ‘High Cost’; 
Grabbe, ‘Hellenistic City’; Kennell, ‘New Light’; Doran, 2 Maccabees, 101-3; Honigman, 
Tales, 199-214; 26-66; 361-68. 
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‘Israel’ made a pact with King Antiochus and built a gymnasium in Jerusalem 
(114).21 The innovation was probably part of Jason’s policy to change the 
administrative organization of Jerusalem into that of a polis, a city-state after 
the example of the Greeks. This may be apparent from another innovation by 
him, which concerns the registration of Jerusalemites as citizens of Antioch 
(‘to inscribe those in Jerusalem as Antiochenes’; alternatively: ‘to inscribe 
the Antiochenes in Jerusalem’, 2 Macc 4:9; cf 4:12, 19).?? This registration 
could have been set up as a basis for conscription of the male population of 
Jerusalem.?3 However, another interpretation, the enlisting of the elite section 
of the population or perhaps the entire population of Jerusalem as citizens 
of a Greek city (polis) called Antioch after the name of the Seleucid king and 
several previous Seleucid rulers is more probable, also in the light of docu- 
mentary evidence about the foundation of other cities after a Greek model.?+ 
The author of 2 Maccabees considers Jason’s innovations a terrible betrayal of 
the Jewish practices (4:13-17).?? He notes that after Jason’s reforms the priests 
neglected their service in the temple and eagerly participated in wrestling and 
discus-throwing, ‘disdaining the honours prized by their ancestors and putting 
the highest value upon Greek forms of prestige’ (4:15). However, 2 Maccabees 
provides no evidence that Jason violated the Jewish law and does not tell us 
that his reforms were undone.” Jason is succeeded as high priest by Menelaus, 
who is also depicted as a wicked person in the book. Menelaus managed to 
take over the high priesthood by outbidding Jason by three hundred talents of 


21 Documentary evidence implies that the king would be responsible for the change into a 
polis configuration, Bernhardt, Jiidische Revolution, 197. Cf Honigman, Tales, 364. 

22 Doran, 2 Maccabees, 94; gof. 

23 _ Kennell, ‘New Light) 15f; Honigman, Tales, 364; 370f. 

24 About this much discussed passage, see, e.g., Ma, ‘Relire, 75-77, who argues with 
Bickerman that Jason founded a politeuma (i.e., a civic body) within Jerusalem that 
co-existed with the priestly state (‘état sacerdotal’); Sartre, DAlexandre a Zénobie, 340f, 
builds on Tcherikover’s interpretation and argues on the basis of non-Jewish analogies 
that Jason founded the polis of Antiocheia and honoured King Antiochus with this name. 
Also: Ameling, ‘Jerusalem’; Kennell, ‘New Light’; Mittag, Antiochos IV, 239-41; Strootman, 
‘Babylonian, Macedonian’; Honigman, Tales, 19-20; 277; 367-77. 

25 The literary and historical analysis by Honigman, Tales, 261-88; 345-77, leads to a very dif- 
ferent reading: Jason was appointed by Antiochus Iv to replace Onias 111, who disagreed 
with the king’s tighter control over the Temple and the tax increases; the arrangement of 
the gymnasium and the turning of Jerusalem into a polis were agreed to by the king in 
return for higher taxes. 

26 With Grabbe, History of the Jews, 251-61. Jason’s only deed that does not match the 
imagined Jewish way of life in 2 Maccabees concerns his plan to sponsor the sacrifices to 
Hercules in Tyre (418-19), but this was prevented by the Jewish envoys sent by him, who 
changed the purpose of the gift (419-20). 
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silver, but he soon failed to make the necessary payments to the king (4:23-28), 
which he perhaps compensated by assisting Antiochus in plundering the 
Temple (5:15-21, below). 


2.3 Antiochus’ Oppression of the Jews: Attacks and Motivation 

A brief attempt to make a plausible argument about the historical events 
which underlie the martyrdom accounts in 2 and 4 Maccabees should take 
three leading and interrelated questions as point of departure, which are: 
(1) what was the nature of Antiochus Iv’s oppression of the Jews in Judea, 
(2) what was his motivation for undertaking it, (3) and did it concern one or 
two attacks? We will start with the third question, about which the two pri- 
mary sources, 1 and 2 Maccabees, are clearly divided. 1 Maccabees implies that 
Antiochus Iv intervened twice in Jerusalem and Judea. There is a first inter- 
vention in Jerusalem that mainly concerns the Temple, which is plundered 
by the king. 1 Maccabees 1:20-24 describes this plundering of the Temple by 
the king (below), and a brief poetic section comments upon it, with a differ- 
ent focus (1:25-28).27 This intervention is dated in the year 143 of the Seleucid 
Era (170/169 BCE) after Antiochus’ subjection of Egypt (1 Macc 1:16-20), which 
probably refers to the king’s successful first invasion of Egypt (in 169 BCE). This 
first intervention focused on the Temple. 1 Maccabees clearly distinguishes 
it from a second intervention described in 1:29-64 and dated two years later 
(1:29; cf 2 Macc 5:1; dated spring-summer 168 BCE).?® 2 Maccabees offers dif- 
ferent information. It mentions Antiochus Iv’s second campaign into Egypt 
(5:1), which, as other sources tell us, famously ended with the intervention near 
Alexandria by a Roman delegation led by C. Popillius Laenas in the summer of 
168 BCE.?? 2 Maccabees further suggests that there was just one intervention, 
which is described in 2 Macc 5:11-7:42. So, before going into the nature of the 
king’s oppression, we need to establish whether there were two interventions 
by him, as reported in 1 Maccabees (those described in 1 Macc 1:20-28 and 
1:29-64) or just one, as 2 Maccabees has it. The latter book situates a single but 


27 The focus in this poetic section is very different from that in 1:20-24: it concerns killings 
caused by the king and focuses on the inhabitants, while 1:20-24 concerns the plundering 
of the Temple. 

28 The first of the two Egyptian campaigns by Antiochus Iv must have been quite success- 
ful. The reference to a second campaign in 2 Macc 5: presupposes a first one. Further 
discussion in: Morkholm, Antiochus Iv, 64-101; Honigman, Tales, 234; Bernhardt, Jüdische 
Revolution, 193-206; 210-16; 584, also for additional references. Josephus, War 1:31 and 
Ant 12:242-44, conflates both campaigns. 

29 Moerkholm, Antiochus Iv, 64-101; Honigman, Tales, 234; Bernhardt, Jüdische Revolution, 
193-206; 210-16; 584. 
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complex intervention after Antiochus’ second campaign into Egypt (2 Macc 5:1; 
5:11-7:42).30 

There are two reasons for considering the first scenario with two inter- 
ventions against the Jews the more plausible one. First, we have an older 
parallel passage of ı Maccabees ı and 2 Maccabees 4-5 in the form of 
Daniel u. Daniel 11:25-35 points in veiled language to two Egyptian campaigns 
by Antiochus, and these two campaigns are most probably historical because 
they are confirmed by other sources as well.3! Daniel u probably also presup- 
poses two interventions by Antiochus in Judea. The prophecy in Daniel u talks 
about a series of conflicts between ‘the king of the south’ and ‘the king of the 
north’, who are by commentators usually identified as the Ptolemaic King(-s)3? 
and the Seleucid King Antiochus Iv.?? In connection with the first attack by 
the king of the north on the king of the south (11:25-28), Daniel 11:28 states: ‘His 
heart [the heart of the king of the north] shall be set against the holy covenant. 
He shall act and return to his own land’ (NRsv adapted).3* The text indicates 
not only that this king became hostile to ‘the holy covenant’, which probably 
refers to the covenant concerning the sanctuary, but also that he acted upon 
it (‘He shall act’, ve-asa).?® In Daniel 11:30, the text indicates that a second attack 
on the king of the south (11:29-30) was also followed by acts against ‘the holy 
covenant’: He shall be enraged and take action against the holy covenant’.3” 


30 Detailed discussion of 2 Macc 51 in Schwartz, ‘Antiochus Iv Epiphanes in Jerusalem) who 
concludes that there were two interventions by Antiochus in Jerusalem, one in 169 BCE 
(described in 1 Macc 1:21-24) and one in 168 (described in 2 Macc 5); similarly: Schwartz, 
2 Maccabees, 533-36. 

31 See the following footnotes. 

32 Who actually was in power at that time in Egypt is a complicated issue. Ptolemy v1 
Philometor was still young and his even younger brother Ptolemy viti Euergetes and sis- 
ter Cleopatra 11 contested his rule, details in Otto, Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemäers; 
Hölbl, History ofthe Ptolemaic Empire; Grainger, Syrian Wars, 281-385. 

33 E.g. Collins, Daniel, 382-85. 

34 The last phrase seems to be repeated in ı Macc 1:24. 

35 The phrase ‘the holy covenant’ has been interpreted in several ways (e.g., the community 
being faithful to the law, the Mosaic law, the religion of Israel, and the covenant of the 
priesthood); Van der Kooij, ‘Concept of the Covenant’, 495-501. We consider the priestly 
interpretation, argued for by Lebram, ‘Apokalyptik und Hellenismus’, 512f, and Van der 
Kooij, ‘Concept of the Covenant, 498-500, the most plausible reading, which implies that 
the phrase refers to ordinances concerning the cult and the holy objects in the Temple. 

36 The Old Greek is slightly different: ‘(and) he shall act’ ([xai] roost). 

37 For the view that Daniel 11:28, 30 implies two interventions in Judea by Antiochus rv, 
see, among others, Montgomery, Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 454; Lebram, Buch 
Daniel, 120; Van der Kooij, ‘Concept of the Covenant’, 499; Schwartz, ‘Antiochus Iv 
Epiphanes in Jerusalem, 50; Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 533. 4Q248 lines 6-9 may also hint 
at two interventions, Broshi - Eshel, ‘Greek King’; Broshi — Eshel, ‘QHistorical Text A}; 
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If this reading of Daniel 11:28, 30 is plausible, the implication would be that 
there were two interventions in Jerusalem by Antiochus, as 1 Maccabees has 
it.38 This, in turn, implies that 2 Maccabees either left out one intervention, 
or that it conflated the two interventions. The latter option of a conflation of 
two interventions in 2 Maccabees seems to be preferable for two reasons: (1) In 
spite of the different vocabulary and the differences in content, there are also 
close parallels between the descriptions of Antiochus’ plunder of the Temple 
in 1 Macc 1:20-24, 24-28 and 2 Macc 5:1-16, 21, which may indicate that both 
derive from an older common tradition:39 

— The motif of Antiochus’ arrogance (1 Macc 1:21; 2 Macc 5:11)*° 

— The king enters the sanctuary (1 Macc 1:21)/the Temple (2 Macc 5:15) 

— He takes away the Temple vessels, which is specified in 1 Macc (1:21-23) and 
indicated only briefly and in general terms in 2 Macc 5:16 

— He takes away other treasures kept in the Temple, hidden according to 
1 Macc 1:23, and specified as votive offerings by other kings according to 
2 Macc 5:16 

- He departs to his own country (1 Macc 1:24)/he departs to Antioch 
(2 Macc 5:21) 

— 2 Maccabees highlights the slaughtering of Jerusalemites (5:12-14), which 
has no parallel in 1 Macc 1:20-24, where the focus is on the sanctuary; but 
the poetic section in 1 Macc 1:24-28 briefly mentions killings (‘he shed 
much blood, 1:24) and focuses on the mourning of Israel by differentiating 
between several categories of the population (1:25-28) while 2 Macc 5:13 dif- 
ferentiates between several categories of victims. 

(2) A conflation of two interventions in 2 Maccabees makes sense from the 

perspective of the book’s Deuteronomistic presentation of the events, as 

discussed above: Antiochus serves as God’s instrument of punishment of 
the Jewish people in response to its disobedience in the form of the innova- 
tions and transgressions by the high priests Jason and Menelaus, which are 


cf Schwartz, ‘Antiochus Iv Epiphanes in Jerusalem’, 50-53. Josephus, Ant 12:246-48, also 
points to two interventions, but his chronology of the events seems confused. See also 
Bernhardt, Jüdische Revolution, 205; 541; 584-85. 

38 See the previous footnote and Ma, ‘Relire’, 71f. Differently, Doran, 2 Maccabees, 139-42. 

39 Cf Schwartz, ‘Antiochus 1v Epiphanes in Jerusalem’, and Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 533-36, 
who argues that Antiochus 1v plundered the Temple during his second intervention in 
Jerusalem, as Josephus, Ant 12:249-50, reports. 

40 The motif of Antiochus’ arrogance is elaborated differently in both books: in 1 Maccabees 
the king is arrogant from the beginning, he plunders the Temple in his arrogance (év úrs- 
pynpavia, 1:21; cf 1:24). In 2 Maccabees, he is arrogant only from 5:11 onward, and explicitly 
from 5:17, discussion in Schmitz, ‘Antiochus’. 
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described extensively in 2 Macc 4:7-5:10. That makes it understandable why 
one intervention by Antiochus follows upon this disobedience. 

So far, we have argued for a first intervention by Antiochus Iv that focuses 
on the Temple. Both 1 and 2 Maccabees inform us that Antiochus entered the 
sanctuary and took away part of the Temple vessels as well as some other treas- 
ures kept in the Temple (1 Macc 1:21-23; 2 Macc 5:15-16, above), after which 
he returned to Antioch and/or his own country (1 Macc 1:24; 2 Macc 5:21). The 
books diverge about the Jewish casualties resulting from this operation, but 
both imply that much blood was shed among the Jerusalemites (1 Macc 1:28; 
2 Macc 512-14). 2 Maccabees 5:14 recalls that eighty thousand persons were 
murdered, forty thousand fell victim in hand-to-hand fighting and as many 
were sold into slavery. The martyrdoms described in 2 Maccabees 6:18-7:42 
could be an elaboration of this first brief period of slaughter ordered by the 
king by focusing on the fate of a few individual Jews from different age groups, 
perhaps linked to 2 Maccabees 5:13: ‘Then there was a massacre of young and 
old, destruction of boys, women, and children, and slaughter of young girls and 
infants’. However, the martyrdoms presuppose a royal command to participate 
in a pagan sacrifice, which seems to be part of a religious persecution and may 
imply that they are connected with the king’s second intervention in Judea, 
which is discussed below. 

The reason for Antiochus’ brutal actions in Jerusalem and Judea is one of the 
most intensively discussed topics in ancient history. Building on the reports of 
1and 2 Maccabees and other sources, scholars have argued for several explana- 
tions of the king’s attack. Some focus on the king himself, his character and/or 
pragmatic or ideological motives, others on the consequences of important 
changes in the Seleucid administration for local temples, on a power strug- 
gle within the Jewish priesthood, on the role of taxes and the neglect to pay 
them, sometimes in connection with a Jewish rebellion against the king, or 
on a combination of these explanations.*? On the level of the stories of both 
books, we have clear but conflicting answers for the question about the moti- 
vation for Antiochus’ interference(-s) in Jerusalem: in 1 Maccabees it is his 
evil character that incites him to expand his empire by conquering Egypt and 


41 In the alternative scenario of only one intervention, this would concern a first cluster of 
acts against the Jews. 

42 See footnote 7 and two recent discussions and extensive surveys of previous scholarship, 
Honigman, Tales, and Bernhardt, Jiidische Revolution. Gruen, ‘Hellenism and Persecution’, 
238-64, highlights the role of Antiochus Iv, who would have wanted to improve his image 
and display his power by showing the nations in his empire through the oppression of the 
Jews that he was still in control (262-64). Similarly: Doran, ‘Persecution’, 432f; Seeman, 
Rome and Judea, 89-93. 
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subsequently going up to Judea (1:10, 16-20).*? In 2 Maccabees he functions as 
an instrument of God’s punishment of the people, as explained explicitly in 
the author’s comments in 5:17-20. In this book Antiochus only becomes hostile 
to the Jews as a result of his supposition that the Jews had revolted (5:11).44 Of 
course, we should be critical about these answers, because both views reflect 
important tenors of the books in question, but that does not mean that they 
are necessarily wrong. However, as noted already in passing, 2 Maccabees pro- 
vides additional information about the king’s motivation, which links up well 
with what the book tells us elsewhere. It indicates in 5:11 that Antiochus acted 
upon what he thought was a Jewish revolt against him: ‘When the king became 
aware of the events, he perceived them as if Judea was in a state of rebellion’. 
The author obviously rejects this explanation, but he connects it with Jason’s 
failed attempt to replace Menelaus as high priest (5:5-10). 2 Maccabees informs 
us of still something else in passing, Menelaus was unable to pay the instal- 
ments of money promised to the king for being appointed high priest by him 
(4:23-28, above). Apparently, there was a power struggle going on, with priestly 
factions competing with each other for the high priesthood (5:1-10). The fac- 
tion that actually was in power when Antiochus interfered was unable to pay 
the Temple taxes agreed upon with the king. The unwillingness or incapacity 
to pay the taxes connected with the Jerusalem Temple provides a clue for the 
avenue of historical interpretation argued for by Sylvie Honigman that departs 
from 2 Macc 5:11 and assumes that Antiochus Iv’s conclusion that Judea had 
revolted was justified. That renders it probable that Antiochus Iv’s oppressive 
intervention was the punishment of this revolt.45 The consequence of this line 
of interpretation is that Antiochus’ second intervention with a strong focus on 
a religious reform and a ban on Jewish religion, or his subsequent measures 
in case we are dealing with only one intervention, remain unexplained. For 
Honigman, this is not a problem, because she argues that a religious persecu- 
tion of the Jews by Antiochus Iv probably never has happened.*® 

We have seen already that 1 Maccabees indicates that there was a first 
intervention in Judea by Antiochus Iv in the year 143 of the Seleucid Era 


43 In the parallel passage in Daniel 11 on which 1 Maccabees may build, the new king of 
the north is evil from the start (Dan 11:21), as Antiochus Iv is in 1 Maccabees. Josephus 
(Ant 12:246) does not mention a motive for the king’s actions in Jerusalem. In Josephus, 
War 1:31f, Antiochus acts upon the request of the sons of Tobias. 

44 Schmitz, ‘Antiochus’, 254-60. 

45 _ Honigman, Tales, 387-94. See also Ma, ‘Relire’. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, 1.115f, rejects 
this view. 

46 Honigman, Tales, 229-58; Honigman, ‘Religious Persecution’. 
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(= 170/169 BCE; 1 Macc 1:20-28, above).4” A second intervention accord- 
ing to 1 Maccabees is dated two years later (1:29-64), which may be the year 
169/168 BCE if we assume an inclusive calculation.4® This second period of 
severe oppression in Judea includes a cluster of measures by which Antiochus 
forbids Jewish practices under pain of death and introduces his own cult for 
all inhabitants of his kingdom (1 Macc 1:41-43). It also implies the abolishment 
of the Jewish cult in the Temple (1 Macc 1:45, 54) as well as Jewish practices 
including circumcision and the observance of the Sabbath and the Jewish hol- 
idays. The Temple cult was replaced with a foreign cult and several idolatrous 
practices were enforced upon the Jews (1 Macc 1:41-64). The passage ends with 
two notes that point out the consequences of Antiochus’ reign of terror and 
the idolatry imposed on the Jews. Women who had their children circumcised 
were executed in line with the king’s decree (as 1:48, 50 implies). Their families 
and those who had performed the circumcision were also executed (1:60f). The 
author does not specify the kind of execution apart from one horrific detail,#9 
which visualizes the extremeness of this punishment and highlights the con- 
sequences of the mothers’ decision to have their children circumcised:°° the 
children were hung from their mothers’ necks and they were executed together 
with their mothers (1:61). This punishment is paralleled by a short passage 
in 2 Maccabees, which reports that two women who had violated the king’s 
decree and had their children circumcised were carried around in public and 
after that hurled down from the wall with their babies hanging at their breasts 
(2 Macc 6:10; see also 4 Macc 4:25).°! The narrator in 1 Maccabees concludes his 
report about the oppression by Antiochus Iv and his men with the following 
observation (1:62-64): 


47 See above with footnote 30. 

48 Cf Daniel 11:28, 30. It is debated whether this time marker should be taken literally or 
not and whether the two years should be counted inclusively (implying 169/168 BCE) or 
not. There are several arguments for connecting the second intervention in the late sum- 
mer and fall of 168 BCE, see, e.g., Grabbe, ‘Maccabean Chronology’, 67-69, and Bernhardt, 
‚Jüdische Revolution, 217-74; 524-44. 

49 Cf Josephus, Ant 12:256, which is based on 1 Macc 1:60f; Josephus mentions whipping, 
maltreatment, or perhaps even mutilation of the bodies and crucifixion of the men, and 
strangulation of the women and their sons, adding that the sons were made to hang from 
the necks of their crucified parents. 

50 Verse 61 implies that others had executed the circumcision of these little boys, as is noted 
already by Grimm, ‘1. Buch der Maccabéer’, 33, but the literal reading of 1:60 that the 
women were responsible for it is possible at least, see Exod 4:25 and bShab 134 a. 

51 See also the Scroll of Antiochus in Birnbaum, Daily Prayer Book, 717-20; Bar-Ilan, Jewish 
Women, 16-19; Haber, ‘Living and Dying. Cohick, ‘Mothers, Martyrs’, 128f, considers these 
mothers martyrs. 
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(62) But many in Israel stood firm and were resolved in their hearts not to 
eat unclean food. (63) They chose to die rather than to be defiled by food 
or to profane the holy covenant; and they did die. (64) Very great wrath 
came upon Israel. 


This brief passage forms the transition from the description of the brutal meas- 
ures of King Antiochus against the Jewish people in chapter 1 to the beginning 
of the Maccabean revolt described in chapter 2. It characterizes the attitude 
of a large but unspecified group of the Jewish people (1:62: ‘many in Israel’), 
which refused to obey the measures of the king and was determined not to eat 
unclean food (1:62). 1 Macc 1:63 adds that these Jews accepted the death pen- 
alty in order to prevent that they would be defiled by unclean food and would 
transgress the holy covenant. The verse ends with a very short and dry remark 
that they did die because of this decision. 

The historicity of the brutal measures against the Jews recalled in 
1 Maccabees 1:29-64 has been doubted by some scholars. Sylvie Honigman 
argues, as noted already, that the so-called persecution passages in 1 Macc 
1:29-64 and parallels are fictitious.?? They would represent, in fact, an inver- 
sion of what the Judean Jews considered to be their most important ethnic 
identity markers. Johannes Christian Bernhardt argues that it is implausible 
that Antiochus Iv systematically persecuted the Jews, but he does consider it 
plausible that Antiochus changed the cult in the Jerusalem Temple by creat- 
ing a cult for himself and assimilating the Jewish God with Zeus Olympius.53 
However, 2 Maccabees confirms not only a transformation of the Temple cult 
by Antiochus (2 Macc 6:1-5, below),5* but it partly also corroborates the infor- 
mation in 1 Maccabees about a ban on Jewish religion and the persecution of 
the Jews. 

After reporting about Antiochus’ robbery of the Temple by taking away its 
holy vessels and eighteen hundred talents, in which the high priest Menelaus 
assisted him (2 Macc 5:15-16, 21; cf 1 Macc 1:20-24, above),5> 2 Maccabees 
describes a cluster of horrendous actions against the Judean Jews. The mil- 
itary commander Apollonius killed many Jews on the Sabbath (5:25f; cf 


52  Honigman, Tales, 71f; 237-50; 259-86; cf p249: ‘No one forced the Judeans to eat forbid- 
den foods’. Honigman argues that there was no religious persecution, but only one wave 
of suppression of the Jews as punishment for their rebellion. Also: Weitzman, ‘Plotting 
Antiochus’s Persecution’; Honigman, ‘Religious Persecution’. 

53 Bernhardt, Jüdische Revolution, 217-74. Lichtenberger, ‘Die Jerusalemer Religionsreform’. 

54 See also Daniel 11:31. 

55  Honigman, Tales, 2of (also 398), considers 2 Maccabees’ accusation of Menelaus’ involve- 
ment in this act a case of ‘slandermongering’. 
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1 Macc 1:29-40). Other interventions on behalf of the king (2 Macc 61—11), which 
can be plausibly dated in 168/167 BCE, led to the complete abolishment of the 
Jewish way of life5° and the enforcement of Greek practices as well as the dese- 
cration of the Jerusalem Temple. A royal official, the Athenian Geron, changed 
the Jerusalem Temple into a sanctuary of the Olympian Zeus (2 Macc 6:2).57 
2 Macc 6:6 refers to a ban on the Sabbath and ‘the ancestral festivals’ as a result 
of Antiochus’ abolishment of the Jewish way of life.°® 2 Maccabees 6:6 further 
indicates with the phrase ‘nor ... confess themselves to be Jews’ (oUte amA&¢ 
Tovdatov ÖuoAoyelv elvaı) that every aspect of Jewish identity had to be denied as 
a consequence of Antiochus’ decrees.?? The implication of this persecution of 
the Jews is basically that the Jewish cultural and religious practices were abol- 
ished and that Jews who still adhered to these practices were brutally executed. 

The situation of a ban on Jewish practices and the death penalty in case Jews 
were still observing these practices presupposed in 1 Maccabees 1:41-64 and 
2 Maccabees 6:6-1 is basically also the situation in which the martyrdoms of 
2 Maccabees 6:18-7:42 are set. The martyrs refuse to participate in a sacrificial 
meal, which may have been part of the new cult set up by King Antiochus. This 
matches the picture evoked by the last verses of 1 Maccabees 1, which imply 
that the Jews were forced to eat unclean food, but stood firm and rather died 
than eat this food (1 Macc 1:62-64). As has been noted by many, Antiochus Iv’s 


56  Cf1 Macc 1:41-64. It is debated whether Hellenized Jews instigated the king to order 
this ban, so, e.g., Bickerman, God of the Maccabees, 2.117-22; Bringmann, Hellenistische 
Reform, 130; Sartre, DAlexandre a Zénobie, 351-52; Mittag, Antiochos IV, 256-58; crit- 
ical: Collins, ‘Cult and Culture’, 47-52. Other scholars argue that it was the king’s own 
initiative, e.g., Millar, ‘Background’, 16; Gruen, ‘Hellenism and Persecution’; Hyldahl, 
‘Maccabean Rebellion’, 199; Doran, ‘Persecution’, 432f; Ma, ‘Relire. Cf Antiochus Iv’s 
decree in1 Macc 1:41f, Honigman, Tales, 242f; 250; 256; 278f; 388-404. 

57 This could just be a Greek name for the Jewish God, as argued by Honigman, Tales, 2ıf, 
or actually could refer to the supreme god Zeus, which presupposes a change of cult. 
Bickerman, Studies, 2.1096-1099, and Aperghis, ‘Antiochus Iv’, 76f and 80, argue that the 
name refers to the Lord of Heaven or Baalshamin. Cf Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 
195. Further discussion and references in Honigman, Tales, 251; 397-401; 423, nı16, who 
concludes that even at this stage the high priest and the Antiochene citizens of Jerusalem 
‘retained exclusive control of the temple’ (397). Also: Lichtenberger, ‘Die Jerusalemer 
Religionsreform’; Honigman, ‘Religious Persecution’, 65-67. 

58 2 Macc 6:6: Hv Ò’ oŬte caBRatilew odte natpwovç Eoptas StapvAdtretv. Other passages in 
2 Maccabees imply that the author considered the observance of the Sabbath a very 
important Jewish practice (5:25-26; 6:10-11; 8:25-28; 12:38; 15:2-5). The Sabbath is not 
mentioned in 4 Maccabees. 

59 Honigman, Tales, 22; 229-58; 388-404; ‘Religious Persecution’, 67-76, argues based on a 
literary analysis and plausibility that the prohibition of the Jewish religion by Antiochus 
has no historical basis whatsoever. Differently: Bringmann, Hellenistische Reform; Doran, 
‘Persecution’, 432f; Ma, ‘Relire, 79-83. 
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religious persecution of the Jews as described in 1 and 2 Maccabees is unheard 
of in the Hellenistic period. Nevertheless, the sources are adamant about it 
and support each other on significant points. These two conflicting observa- 
tions imply that we are left with a dilemma: we either have to assume that 
the sources, details not-withstanding, reflect a reliable picture of a persecu- 
tion of the Jews by Antiochus rv for which there is no ancient parallel and 
for which we lack a proper explanation,®° or we assume that the information 
about a religious persecution is fictitious. In the latter case we have to explain 
the described measures against the Jews in a different way, and one option for 
that would be that the authors of both works aimed at highlighting impor- 
tant aspects of Jewish identity by using Antiochus Iv as an imagined evil and 
extremely anti-Jewish foreign overlord as a springboard, as suggested by Sylvie 
Honigman (above). 


2.4 A Pagan Ritual Meal as Setting of the Martyrdoms 

The martyrdoms of the scribe Eleazar and the mother and her sons in 
2 Macc 6:18-7:42 are set in the broader narrative context of 2 Maccabees 4-7 as 
the ultimate and much elaborated part of a chain of horrible oppressive deeds 
by King Antiochus’ representatives.® They illustrate with horrifying details 
how wicked this king had become in his attitude toward the Jews, which cul- 
minated in extreme violence against these individual Jews. Strikingly, although 
the martyrdom passages are complex texts, they do not offer much informa- 
tion about the actual circumstances of the tortures and execution of the mar- 
tyrs in spite of their setting. The stories lack details about a juridical procedure, 
the martyrs were simply forced to eat a piece of pork (6:18; 7:1) and when they 
refused to do so, they were tortured and put to death. In 2 Maccabees 7 the 
king has them even tortured beforehand with whips and thongs, which can be 
interpreted as an attempt to highlight his power over them.®? The texts focus 
on the interaction between the martyrs and the representatives of the king, 
or, in chapter 7, the interaction between the martyrs and the king himself. 


60 There is neither evidence that Antiochus Iv acted so restrictively against another local 
cult as he did against the Jewish cult nor that another Hellenistic ruler acted in this 
way, Weitzman, ‘Plotting Antiochus’s Persecution’, 220f; Lichtenberger, ‘Die Jerusalemer 
Religionsreform), 6f. Gera, Judaea and Mediterranean Politics, 229, states that we should 
acknowledge our inability to solve the problem of Antiochus’ motivation for his drastic 
measures against the Jews. 

61 The group of martyrs represents the ‘weak’ segments of the Jewish population, Rajak, 
‘Dying for the Law’, 40; Haber, ‘Living and Dying for the Law. 

62 Torture was a common means of finding out the truth during Greek and Roman trials, 
but, in principle, only slaves were subjected to torture to find out the truth or to testify, 
Peters, Torture, 1-36. 
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The statements of the martyrs offer together an extensive motivation for the 
decision to undergo martyrdom rather than give in to the king’s orders. 

If one takes all given relevant information into account, it can plausibly 
be concluded that the martyrdoms presuppose the context of an obligatory 
participation in a pagan religious ritual under pain of death. Eleazar and 
the mother with her sons were forced to eat a piece of pork (6:18, 21; 7:1; cf 
1 Macc 1:47; 4 Macc 5:2, 6; 6:15) during some sort of ritual meal called splanch- 
nismos, ‘consumption of inner organs’ (6:21; 7:42).°3 The Greek phrase referring 
to this meal implies that the martyrs had to eat some of the inner parts of a pig, 
an animal which is, of course, forbidden according to the Jewish Law (Lev 1:7; 
Deut 14:8). The specific word for this meal links up with 2 Maccabees 6:7-8 
about Antiochus’ measures against the Jews, where similar vocabulary is 
used.6* The implication of these verses is that such ritual meals were organ- 
ised every month as a part of the monthly celebration of the king’s birthday.® 
As is well-known, 1 Maccabees 1:47 presents a different picture of the king’s 
measures involving pork: Jerusalem and the other cities of Judah had to sac- 
rifice swine and other unclean animals. This discrepancy between both books 
could imply that the ritual meal implied in 2 Maccabees is not historical. At 
the same time, as we have seen already, 1 Maccabees 1:41-64 also implies that 
Antiochus forced the Jews to eat unclean food. The author of 2 Maccabees may 
have added the detail that the meal concerned pork in order to emphasize the 
king’s hatred of the Jews and his wickedness.®® 

Antiochus’ persecution of the Jewish people following upon the measures 
by Jason is in 4 Maccabees compressed into one big event in which the martyrs 
play the main role (cf 2 Macc 5:11-6:11). Being angry with the Jewish people 
because of Jason’s innovations, God made Antiochus start a war against the 
Jews (4:21). He enacted a decree that every Jew who insisted on living in accord- 
ance with the ancestral law of the Jews would be executed (4:23).67 Since even 
this severe sanction did not persuade the Jews to abstain from their law (4:24), 
the king decided to execute individual Jews, starting with women who had 


63 Muraoka, Lexicon, 631. 

64 = 2 Macc 6:7: ondayxvıonös; 6:8: orAayyvidetv. 

65  Honigman, Tales, 254, considers such a sacrificial meal fictitious, because partaking of a 
sacrifice defined membership in the community for Greeks and Judeans alike. 

66 Cf Diodorus 34/35.1.4. Honigman, Tales, 241, contends that it is impossible that Antiochus’ 
sacrifice included swine, because ‘all ancient peoples in the Mediterranean and the Near 
East believed that each god and goddess should be honoured according to the specific cul- 
tic requirements they themselves had prescribed to men’ See also Honigman, ‘Religious 
Persecution’, 65-67; 70-72. Also: Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 91-92 with references. 

67 4 Macc 4:23: Soya Edeto önwg, EI tives AdTAV påvorev T naTpiw TOALTEDÖNEVOL vóuw, BAVoLEVv. 
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circumcised their sons notwithstanding the king’s decree (4:25; cf 2 Macc 6:10, 
above). The Jewish contempt for his decree caused the king to upscale the vio- 
lence by employing torture in combination with a sacrificial meal in order to 
force every Jew to eat defiling foods and to renounce Judaism (exomnusthai ton 
Joudaismon, 4:26). Although the specific Greek word that refers in 2 Maccabees 
to a kind of ritual meal is absent in 4 Maccabees, a similar meal seems to be 
presupposed, because 4 Maccabees also implies that the Jews were forced to 
eat meat as proof of their loyalty to the king. This is apparent from the vocabu- 
lary in 4 Maccabees, which shows at the same time two significant changes in 
comparison to 2 Maccabees. 4 Maccabees 4:26-5:3 indicates that the martyrs 
were not only forced to eat a piece of pork, but also to partake of ‘food offered 
to idols’ (5:2). The word eidolothuta (‘food offered to idols’) is probably an alter- 
native insider phrase for hierothuta (‘meat of sacrificial animals’).68 

One way to explain this change in vocabulary may be the assumption that 
the author adapted his description to a Roman setting, but this goes against the 
Roman practice of tolerating Jewish religion. There are no sources that confirm 
a Roman measure that implied that Jews were forced to eat meat used for sac- 
rifices during the early imperial age. Christian sources, however, do attest that 
Christian martyrs were forced to eat meat used for sacrifices (e.g., Martyrdom 
of Pionius 18.3-6, 13), especially after the decree of the emperor Decius from 
the spring of 250 CE, which implied that all free inhabitants of the empire had 
to sacrifice to the gods, pour a libation and eat a piece of sacrificial meat. 
Another close analogy with Christian martyrdoms concerns the way King 
Antiochus is depicted in 4 Maccabees as the chairperson of the trial scene of 
the old scribe and priest Eleazar. Antiochus is sitting in public like a Roman 
magistrate on a platform (5:1), together with his councillors and soldiers. He 
commands the guards to bring in the Jews one by one and force them to taste 
of pork and food sacrificed to idols.”° Such correspondences with Christian 
martyrdom traditions may reflect the actual context in which 4 Maccabees has 
been composed, which plausibly included ongoing interactions between Jews 


68 Cf 1 Cor 10:19, 28; Mart Agap 3.1-5; 5.2. EldöwAödura, ‘food/meat offered to idols’ is a hapax 
legomenon in the Septuagint (Lust - Eynikel - Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 1.130) and 
probably a Jewish or Jewish-Christian neologism from the first century CE. The phrase 
also occurs in early Christian literature (1 Cor 8:1, 4, 7, 10; Acts 15:29; 21:25; Rev 2:14, 20; 
Did 6:3; Justinus, Dial 34.8; 35.1, 6); cf the Christian interpolation in Ps. Phocylides, Sent 31, 
see Van der Horst, Sentences, 135f; Biichsel, ‘ciSwAov’; Hübner, ‘ciSwAov’; Klauck, Herrenmahl, 
241-49 and 277, with references. 

69 Eusebius, Hist eccl 6.41f. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution, 406-10; Guyot - Klein, frühe 
Christentum, 1.124-47. 

70 Cf Acts Carpus 1; Mart Pionii 19.2; Acts Agape 3.1. 
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and Christians in Asia Minor or Syria, depending on the geographic origin one 
prefers for 4 Maccabees.”! 

The next section focuses on the ‘time of persecution’ in rabbinic litera- 
ture and will also point to the possibility that the image of this period was 
re-interpreted along the lines of Christian martyrdom discourse. 


3 ‘The Time of Persecution’ in Rabbinic Memory 


3.1 Previous Scholarship on the ‘Time of Persecution’ 

The period known from rabbinic literature as the ‘time of persecution’ (sheat 
ha-shemad), which ostensibly stretched from the Bar Kokhba rebellion until 
Hadrian’s death in 138 CE, left no mark outside rabbinic literature. It did, how- 
ever, become an established fact in the historiography of the period.”* The 
Romans were not satisfied with quashing the rebellion and destroying the cit- 
ies of Judea; they sought to completely uproot the Jewish religion. This is the 
overall picture that emerges from several groups of sources taken together. In 
the first and main set of sources, Jewish sages of the period attest to the danger 
involved in fulfilling some of the religious commandments. A second group of 
sources depicts the killing of sages and others as a result of having observed 
the commandments. A third group includes references to the ‘time of persecu- 
tion’ and the generation that experienced it, suggesting that, at that time, the 
reigning kingdom subjugated the Jews, forced them to transgress religious pro- 
hibitions, and performed executions under extremely torturous conditions. 
Thus, for example in the midrash on Canticles we read: 


R. Hiya b. Abba says: If I were told to give my soul for the sake of God’s 
sanctity, I would do so, on condition that they kill me immediately, but 
I cannot suffer as they suffered in the generation of persecution. What 
would they do at the generation of persecution? They would bring glow- 
ing iron balls and heat them in fire and put them under their armpits, and 
discharge their souls from their bodies, and drove pieces of reeds under 
their nails and discharge their souls from their body.73 


This combination of sources would seem to leave no room for doubt that, at 
least for a certain period of time, the Romans sought to systematically prevent 


7ı Further discussion: Boyarin, Dying for God; Van Henten, ‘Martyrdom and Persecution’; 
Van Henten, ‘Passio Perpetuae’. 

72 See for example Alon, Jews, 43-47, 263. 

73  ShSR 2.7. (16b-c). 
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Jews from performing commandments, just as Antiochus Epiphanes had 
done three centuries earlier.” However, two interconnected questions call for 
further scholarly clarification: (1) What was the scope of these decrees? And 
(2), What exactly was their purpose? These questions arise due to the difficulty 
in characterizing the imperial policy toward the Jews. On the one hand, Jewish 
ritual was considered ancient and respected, and thus enjoyed protection. On 
the other hand, Roman policy, ever since the Flavian period and the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, was at times aggressive toward the Jews, and reflected 
the beginnings of an effort to uproot Jewish existence. Were the persecutory 
decrees meant to implement such a policy?” Indeed, some earlier scholars 
have suggested that the emperor Hadrian sought to uproot Jewish difference 
because of his universalism, and he therefore propagated a general policy 
against the observance of religious commandments except for coercing Jews 
to participate in pagan worship, which he believed would provoke too great a 
resistance.’® Others interpreted the decrees as directed only against religious 
commandments relating to Jewish national identity. In this context, the decree 
against Tora study was also interpreted as an attempt to undermine the sages’ 
leadership.”” 

In a classic essay, Saul Lieberman suggested a complex and multi-staged 
picture, grounded in an attempt to contextualize the decrees in a set of familiar 
Roman principles.’® For example, in his view, the Romans banned any expres- 
sion of possible disloyalty, such as in publicly announcing the kingdom of the 
Only God through the recitation of the Shema and renouncing the authority 
of the Emperor. The study of Tora was banned as well as a form of sorcery. 
However, Lieberman admits that Roman policy towards the Jews never took 


74 Notably, with respect to some of his policies, such as the promotion of the cult of 
Zeus Olympios, Hadrian seems to have emulated those of Antiochus Iv. See Birley, 
Hadrian, 228. 

75 For a description of the deterioration in the Romans’ treatment of the Jews from the 
Temple’s destruction onward, see Goodman, ‘Trajan’. However, the relation between the 
destruction of the location of the Jewish cult and the uprooting of the Jewish way of life is 
more complex. Rives, ‘Flavian Religious Policy’, argues that Rome distinguished between 
those rituals which served to construct a political identity, such as the Temple (as it was 
viewed in Roman eyes), and other Jewish traditions in general. While Rome wished to 
control the first component so as to ensure the Jews’ assimilation into the Empire, it 
was uninterested in the second component. This generates uncertainty as to whether 
Hadrian’s ‘decrees of persecution’ (if these indeed occurred — see below) may fit with 
Rome’s policy towards the Jews. See Isaac, ‘Roman Religious Policy’. 

76 Herr, ‘Persecutions’. 

77 Isaac - Oppenheimer, ‘Revolt of Bar Kokhba, 59. 

78 Lieberman, ‘Persecution of the Jewish Religion’; idem, ‘Martyrs of Caesarea’. 
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the form of the charges against the Christians, who were forced to participate 
in imperial worship. Lieberman emphasizes that Jews could be accused only 
for violating a specific law, and any evidence for attempting to coerce Jews to 
commit idolatry is no more than a sporadic initiative of a local officer. The fol- 
lowing source, quoted in the name of the post-talmudic midrash Yelamdenu, 
demonstrates such a case: 


In the future day the Lord will say: gather me the generation of persecu- 
tion. What did they do to them? The Israelite would stand in front of the 
judge, who would say to him: Deny your God! And he would answer: I will 
never deny him. Immediately they would add suffering, as it says: ‘They 
will add to their sufferings’ (Ps 16.4), but he still would not accept. And 
they would add more, and say that he should pour libation to the idol, 
but he would say: ‘I will not pour out such libations of blood to such gods’. 
They would say: ‘Swear in the name of the idol and you will be dismissed, 
and he would reply: ‘Nor will I take up their names on my lips’.”9 


Lieberman’s reconstruction is the most thorough attempt to offer a full his- 
torical account for the complex evidence for the Roman persecutions against 
the backdrop of Roman legal principles. However, notwithstanding the inge- 
nuity of this historical reconstruction, we should note the many methodolog- 
ical problems this approach raises. It goes without saying that the attempt to 
reconstruct Roman policy from talmudic sources is fraught with difficulties. 
First and foremost is the question of how to translate the Jews’ perspective, 
embedded in exegetical and ideological literature from different periods, into 
a systemic policy of the Roman government, if such a policy indeed existed. In 
this regard, Mary Smallwood argues that while the rabbinic tradition regard- 
ing Hadrianic persecution cannot be brushed aside as wholly fictitious, it ulti- 
mately reflects no more than a temporary change from the customary Roman 
policy of the protection of the Jewish way of life.8° 

Moreover, critical examination has led several scholars to attribute only a 
limited set of decrees to this period. Peter Schafer has challenged the accepted 
identification of ‘the time of danger’ (7120 nyw) with Hadrian’s persecutory 
decrees.8! From a different direction, scholars have criticized the uncritical 
use of materials from later sources. A clear case of later rabbinic revisions of 
Roman prohibitions is the prohibition against the study of Tora. As Richard 


79 Quoted in Lieberman, ‘Persecution of the Jewish Religion, 229. 
80 Smallwood, Jews under Roman Rule, 464-66. 
81 Schafer, Der Bar Kokhba-Aufstand, 194-235. 
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Kalmin has pointed out, the prohibition against Tora study appears only in the 
Babylonian Talmud and other sources deriving from it and primarily reflects 
the world of the Babylonian transmitters.®? 

However, close examination of the characteristics of these talmudic tradi- 
tions necessitates a new way of looking at the problem. Against the tendency 
to merge the sources into one general historic picture, the dynamic nature of 
the traditions and the changing contexts in which they were set reveal several 
different perspectives within rabbinic literature itself. As such, we will claim 
that while Roman policy cannot be reconstructed via rabbinic literature, we 
can identify various ideological schemes within rabbinic literature that reflect 
changing memories of the events and of the Jewish experience of dying for the 
sake of the Tora. We will see that the approach of the Tannaim is consistent 
with that of Josephus, who was careful not to present the Jews’ devotion to 
the Tora and willingness to die for as a form of confrontation with the Roman 
Empire. In our terms, the Tannaim did not wholly conceive these events as acts 
of martyrdom. Only later sources introduced the notion of imperial persecu- 
tion and established the descriptions of martyrdom. In fact, they even created 
a new language in order to give a renewed meaning to the historic memory of 
this period. As we shall argue, the coining of the phrase ‘time of persecution’ 
in these later sources followed a Christian model, of direct confrontation with 
Rome through martyrdom, and it heavily influenced the later rabbinic image 
of that period.83 


3.2 Dying for the Commandments 

The development of one Tannaic tradition, which specifies the command- 
ments for which Jews were willing to ‘give their souls’ illustrates the transition 
between the two distinct historical pictures. There is a clear textual connection 
between the two parallels in which this tradition appears, yet at the same time 
we can trace its evolution. A passage in Sifrei Deuteronomy recalls the Jews’ 
willingness to ‘give their souls’ during the time of persecution. ‘Rabban Shimon 
ben Gamliel says: any commandment over which Israelites were willing to 
give their souls during the time of persecution is performed publicly, while any 
commandment over which Israelites were not willing to give their souls in the 


82 Kalmin, ‘Rabbinic Traditions’. 

83 Lieberman, ‘Persecution of the Jewish Religion’, 228, retained the distinction between the 
phrase ‘time of danger, common in Tannaic sources, and the phrase ‘time of persecution, 
which appears in later sources, but he understood this as proof that the persecutions 
intensified, culminating finally in an attempt to completely uproot the Jewish religion. 
Compare Kalmin, ‘Rabbinic Traditions’, 50, who claims that the difference in terminology 
is simply stylistic. 
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time of persecution is still performed negligently’.84 Ostensibly, this statement 
constitutes testimony from a contemporaneous sage regarding restrictions 
on fulfilling commandments, as well as the scope of the decrees which led 
to a partial uprooting of Jewish life. However, a comparison to the parallel 
statement in the Mekhilta de-Rabbi Yishmael raises doubts about this histor- 
ical account: 


‘It is an everlasting sign’ (Exod 31:17) — This tells us that the Shabbat will 
never be voided from Israel, and you will find that each and every thing 
over which Israelites gave their souls was ultimately upheld by them, 
and each and every thing over which Israelites did not give their souls 
was ultimately not upheld by them. This includes Shabbat and circum- 
cision and Tora study and ritual immersion, over which Israel gave their 
soul and which are still upheld, while such things as the Temple and 
courts and the sabbatical year and Jubilee years over which Israel did not 
give their souls are no longer upheld.8° 


The affinity between the Mekhilta and the Sifrei is obvious. However, the tradi- 
tion recorded in the Mekhilta is clearly not referring to decrees from the time 
of persecution, as evidenced by the fact that it mentions the Temple and the 
Jubilee year. The simple interpretation of this passage is that Jews did not make 
the effort necessary to preserve certain commandments, and that these were 
therefore ultimately no longer upheld at all. The expression ‘gave their souls’ 
does not refer here specifically to martyrdom, but rather refers more broadly 
to the willingness to exert every effort to cling to the Tora.®® Accordingly, the 
commandments enumerated were not prohibited by the Romans, but rather 
signify the scope of common ritual observance.7 

We see then that while the original tradition, as it appears in the Mekhilta, 
dealt with the Jews’ general efforts to observe the commandments at any cost, 
it was later adapted into a description of Jewish responses to Roman persecu- 
tion. It is difficult to determine precisely when reference to ‘the time of per- 
secution’ was appended to the core tradition. Nevertheless, one can clearly 
observe a reinterpretation of the Jews’ devotion to their way of life within the 


84  SifDeut 76 (Finkelstein 141). bShab 130a, replaces ‘time of persecution’ with the Bavli’s 
alternative, ‘time of the kingdom’s decree’. 

85 MekRY shabata1 (Horovitz/Rabin 343). 

86 Mandel, ‘Was Agiva a Martyr?', 346, n21, discusses at length the meaning of self-sacrifice 
for the commandments and proves that in many rabbinic sources it does not necessarily 
entail death. 

87 Compare the list of commandments in Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho 46. 
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defined framework of the struggle between the Jews and their rulers over the 
observance of the commandments. In what follows we offer additional evi- 
dence for such tendencies. 

Several Tannaic sources allude to the observance of commandments dur- 
ing ‘the time of danger’. These sources refer to the recitation of the Shema, 
reading of the Tora, sukka, circumcision, phylacteries, reading of the Megillah, 
establishment of marriage and divorce courts, the prozbol and the mandate to 
return lost items.8° The disciples of R. Akiva, such as R. Shimon ben Gamliel, 
R. Yehuda and R. Meir, discuss concrete events which took place during the 
‘time of danger’, and it is reasonable to presume that they are referring to their 
experiences during the Bar Kokhba revolt. However, there is in fact nothing 
in these sources to clearly associate the ‘time of danger’ with a direct Roman 
decree against the observance of the commandments.® At a time when Jews 
were hiding from danger, it is difficult to see how they could have observed the 
commandments relating to eruv, establishing courts, or how they could have 
successfully retained documents for future use. It was certainly a bad idea to 
walk around with a circumcision knife. 

In certain instances, it is reasonable to interpret this ‘danger’ as implying a 
concerted effort to prevent the Jews from observing the commandments. Such 
is the case, for example, in the following source: ‘R. Meir said: we were once 
seated in the study house before R. Akiva and we recited the Shema inaudi- 
bly because of a certain quaestor who was standing at the entrance. They said 
to him: evidence cannot be brought from a time of danger’9° Why were they 
forced to be silent? Was it because the quaestor was sent to enforce the decree 
against the recital of the Shema, which defies the emperor’s authority??! 
Alternatively, they may have been forced to perform all their deeds in secret, 
as is reasonable to assume about an instance in which they were compelled to 
read from the Megilla at night — during the time of danger.”? 


88 See mShab 19:1; mEr 10:1; mMeg 4:8; mKet 9:9; tBer 2:13; tEr 5:24; tSuk 1, 7; tMeg 2:4; 3:30; 
tKet 1:1; 9:6; tBM 2:17. 

89 For details, see Tropper, As Clay in the Potter’s Hand, 149, n101, following Schafer, Der Bar 
Kokhba-Aufstand, 194-235. Benovitz, ‘Times of Danger’, is of the opinion that the ‘time of 
danger is not restricted only to Hadrian’s decrees. 

90 tBer 2:13. In the Erfurt manuscript ‘in the study house’ is missing, and in the editio princeps 
it appears after ‘before Rabbi Akiva’ In light of this, Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 12, surmises that 
the event occurred in the jail (a location in which a quaestor could reasonably be found). 

g1 Lieberman, ‘Persecution of the Jewish Religion’, 227. 

92  tMega2:4. Additionally, what does the term ‘it is a danger with no commandment involved’ 
imply, as it appears in the Mishna and Tosefta regarding phylacteries and mezuzot made 
improperly (perhaps for the sake of disguising these ritual items)? Is there evidence here 
that the Romans persecuted those who performed these commandments, or alterna- 
tively, that the mezuza and phylacteries identified a person as Jewish? 
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As in the passage from the Mekhilta discussed above, the phrase, ‘time 
of danger’, characteristic of Tannaic sages, focuses on the extreme devo- 
tion required in order to observe commandments, regardless of the dangers 
involved; no reference is made to the causes of the danger, nor to the specific 
timeframe in which it occurred. As a rule, the Tannaic sources do not deal with 
Roman rule and its intentions, nor with a confrontation with it.93 Thus, one 
prominent characteristic in Tannaic literature’s stories of self-sacrifice is a total 
lack of reference to any legal procedure or details of the Roman indictments.?* 
For the rabbinic narrator, Roman judgement is simply a means for implement- 
ing God’s just will, which gives each person his or her true recompense. These 
sources attempt to project divine justice onto these situations by crowding out 
the job of the Roman occupier, his goals and his policy. 

The Tannaic sages were not the first to contextualize self-sacrifice for com- 
mandments and for Tora in such a way. Josephus also chose to describe the 
phenomenon of self-sacrifice for the Jewish Law as an entrenched Jewish trait 
that does not stem from Roman persecution and hatred and does not depend 
on those circumstances.®® On his account, this central phenomenon exempli- 
fies the power of the Mosaic Law in instilling values and virtues, rather than 
reflecting behavior in the context of a political-national conflict. He further 
believes that, unlike the constitutions of Greek cities which were abandoned 
with changing circumstances and loss of freedom to the point that they were 
completely forgotten, the Jews continue to cling to their Tora despite the 
innumerable hardships that befell them with each change of power. Here 
Josephus adds: 


As for us, then, has anyone known even two or three who have been trai- 
tors to the laws or afraid of death.... I myself think that some of our con- 
querors have applied this to those in their power not out of hatred but 
because they wanted to see, as an amazing spectacle, if there were any 
people who believed that the only evil they faced was to be forced either 
to do something contrary to their laws or to say a word in contravention 
of them.?6 


93 In general, Rome is a present absentee in this literature. For one suggested explanation of 
this phenomenon, see Rosen-Zvi, ‘Is the Mishna a Roman Composition?’ 

94 See the cases below, in chapter 6. The story of Rabbi Eliezer in tHul 2:24 is an exception 
in this regard, as he was accused as a Christian. On the Christian background of this story, 
see Schwartz - Tomson, ‘R. Eliezer’; Furstenberg, ‘Midrash of Jesus’. 

95 For Josephus’ views of noble death, see also chapter 4. 

96 Josephus, Ag Ap 2:232f (Barclay 304). 
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In this passage, Josephus outrightly attempts to shift the act of self-sacrifice 
from the weighty conflict between the Jews and Rome unto a public staging 
of the value of the Jewish Laws. This is not the only place in which Josephus 
attempts to obscure the Jews’ rebellion against their overlords by transforming 
warriors fighting for their freedom into martyrs willing to die so long as they 
are not made to transgress their Tora. He describes the execution of prison- 
ers by Titus as an expression of their piety: they are prepared to die rather 
than say anything against the Tora.?’ Daniel Schwartz has presented a similar 
picture regarding Josephus’ description of the Essenes: According to Josephus, 
they suffered cruel torture at the hands of the Romans for having observed the 
commandments, while making no reference to their military activity or their 
political aspirations.?® 

A whole range of occurrences of battles, revolts and punishments were 
incorporated by Josephus into the uniform paradigm of a willingness to die 
rather than transgress the commandments.’? Early rabbinic sources join 
Josephus in identifying various phenomena of self-sacrifice with the distinct 
value of sacrifice for the sake of observing the Tora. This paradigm neutral- 
izes the role of Rome in persecuting Jewish traditions and way of life.!°° The 
sages even add to and strengthen this paradigm by ascribing their suffering 
and death exclusively to God’s will and His just decree. 


3.3 History of the ‘Persecution’ 

The Maccabean martyrs provided an alternative historiographical paradigm to 
the one shared by Josephus and the Tannaim. The last chapter of 4 Maccabees 
includes the following praise for the executed: ‘Here lie buried an aged priest 
and an aged woman and seven sons, because of the violence of the tyrant who 
wished to destroy the way of life (politeia) of the Hebrews. They vindicated 
their nation, looking to God and enduring torture even to death’!°! After the 
author describes their victory in battle, he claims that, because of them, their 
enemies did not take control over the nation, the tyrant was punished and the 
land was purified. They even atoned for the nation’s sins, and in their merit 


97 AgAp143 (Barclay 32). See also Ag Ap 2:272, 291f and the commentary ad loc. 

98 Josephus, War 1:151-53 (compare Philo, Prob 89-91). See Schwartz, Studies, 29-43 (here 
36). Tuval, From Jerusalem Priest, 207-1. 

99 Compare, for example, Josephus, War 1145-51 and Ant 14:66f. See also, Ant 18:263-71 with 
respect to Caligula’s decree to erect a statue of him in the Temple. 

100 This is not to ignore Rome’s role in Jewish suffering, but the eschatological process is in 
God’s hands alone. See Schremer, ‘Midrash and History’. 

101 4 Maccabees 17:9-10. 
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divine providence saved Israel.!02 This conceptual constellation has roots in a 
literary tradition going back to 2 Maccabees. Already this earlier version makes 
repeated reference to the victory awaiting them against Antiochus, who is to 
be harshly punished (2 Macc 7:17, 19, 36). The killing of the innocent children 
leads to God’s vengeance at the hands of Judah the Maccabee (8:2-6). 

Stories of confrontations such as these, which carry weighty historical and 
national meaning, are generally absent from Josephus’ writings,!°? and, as we 
have seen, are uncharacteristic of Tannaic literature. Nevertheless, the various 
components of this tradition of martyrdom have infiltrated in later talmudic 
traditions relating to this period. Indeed, it is possible to trace the transforma- 
tion and reworking of the Tannaic materials, and their adaptation to fit this 
alternative discourse. 

First and foremost, the use of the phrase ‘time of persecution’ significantly 
expands. The term appears only twice in the Tosefta, in both instances within 
comments qualifying an early ruling by Tannaic sages. For example, Tosefta 
Shabbat states: ‘Nothing takes precedence over saving life, other than idol wor- 
ship, illicit sexual relations and murder. What does this relate to? This relates 
to a time not in the “time of persecution’, but during the “time of persecution’, 
one must sacrifice himself even for the smallest of commandments’! In par- 
allel passages we learn that this ruling was made in the name of R. Shimon 
ben Yehotsadak, a third century rabbi, while a comment regarding the ‘time 
of persecution’ was added in the name of his contemporary R. Yohanan in the 
Babylonian Talmud.!°> Taken together, these sources demonstrate that the 
‘time of persecution’ was not part of the early Tannaic tradition.!06 


102 The martyrs’ role in saving Israel in 2 and 4 Maccabees is the underlying theme of Van 
Henten, The Maccabean Martyrs. See also chapter 8. 

103 Shepkaru, Jewish Martyrs, 44-52, following Bowersock, Martyrdom and Rome, 12, believes 
that these stories were created at a later stage under Christian influence. Compare Rajak, 
‘Dying for the Law’ For our purposes, it should be emphasized that even if the Maccabean 
martyr stories cannot be confidently dated, they reflect a separate approach, which was 
adopted in the Christian model and had only secondary influence over rabbinic literature. 

104 tShab 15:17. 

105 Cf ySan 3:6 (21b), yShev 4:1 (35a), and bSan 74a. We should note that each Talmud inter- 
weaves the instructions concerning the commandment to sacrifice oneself during the 
‘period of persecution’ in a different way. While in the Babylonian Talmud, the discussion 
related to the ‘period of persecution’ appears alongside the case of ‘persecution in public’, 
in the Palestinian Talmud they appear in different stages of the development of the law. 
The distinction between persecution in private and in public was transmitted together 
with the basic law, while the ruling concerning the period of persecution was added later. 
It is therefore reasonable to assume that this is an Amoraic addition. 

106 mAZ 4:6 permits altars of kings, since it is assumed that they were reused for other pur- 
poses. Like Tosefta Shabbat (above) the Tosefta here (5:6) limits this ruling only if it was 
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In the Palestinian Talmud, the phrase ‘time of persecution’ becomes a 
standard appellation for the period of the Bar Kokhba revolt and its political 
outcomes. It replaces the earlier phrase ‘time of danger,” which does not 
appear in the Palestinian Talmud, and the ‘danger’ thus turns into decrees 
issued directly against the Jews.!0® In the Palestinian Talmud we find the 
recurring description, ‘at first they decreed persecution in Judea ... and they 
became enslaved to them’. Thus, the phrase ‘time of persecution’ refers, in the 
Palestinian Talmud, to the circumstances that led to the prohibition of wear- 
ing on Shabbat sandals such as those of the Roman soldiers or to the demo- 
graphic changes with the spread of the Samaritans beyond the boundaries of 
Samaria. This is also the period in which, according to the Palestinian Talmud, 
the Empire of Edom (= Rome) worked to subjugate the Jews in various ways, 
disinheriting them of their lands and taking their wives.!°9 The ‘time of perse- 
cution’, based on its usage in the Palestinian Talmud, seems to refer to a distinct 
period, which included systemic attacks on the Jews, in terms of observance of 
commandments and in other respects. The Amoraic identification of the Bar 
Kokhba revolt with the ‘time of persecution’ suggests that, from their perspec- 
tive, the attempt to cause the Jews to transgress their religious precepts stood 
at the heart of the Roman policy against the Jews.!!° 


not a period of persecution, since during a period of persecution ‘it is impossible that 
there was no Israelite there forced to worship’ (see also yAZ 5:8, 45a, where this law seems 
to appear in an improper place). While the consideration in the Mishna for prohibiting 
the altars relates to the possibility that its gentile worshippers did not nullify it, only the 
Tosefta raises the possibility that Jews may have been forced by the authorities to actively 
participate in this ritual. This is unimaginable in earlier Tannaic sources. 

107 Compare tEr 5:24 and yEr 9:1 (25c). 

108 For the Talmud’s interpretations of ‘time of danger’ in tKet 11 (Lieberman 56), which 
constitutes the basis on which weddings ceased to be performed on Wednesdays, see 
Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Fshutah, 186f. 

109 yKetı:z (25c); yGit 5:6 (47b); yShab 6:2 (8a); yKid 4:1 (65c). 

110 This meaning of ‘persecution’ is evident from the debate in ySan 3:6 (21b) over Rabbi 
Yannai’s dispensation to plow in the seventh year. In this instance, the authorities ‘do not 
mean to persecute you (PITNWN), and mean only to collect taxes’. This newly formed verb 
shows that the Amoraim understood TNW as entailing forced transgression of command- 
ments. Following this meaning of shemad, it is commonly assumed that the meshumma- 
dim, apostates, were those people who were initially forced to transgress commandments 
during the time of persecution. Presumably, then, the term for apostate derives from the 
events of that period and later expanded to include those who left Judaism by choice 
(see Lieberman, Tosefta ki-Fshutah, Shabbat p402, n45. See Moreshet, Lexicon, 370-71). 
However, we would argue that the basic meaning of the term meshummad is not related 
to persecution or coercion; rather, it denotes those who abandoned Jewish religion and 
have been ‘destroyed’ and cut off from the world to come. See Ps 37:38; Pesher Psalms 
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Beyond the usage of the phrase ‘time of persecution’, later descriptions of 
martyrdom reflect a paradigm of confrontation to an increasing degree. Thus, 
for example, the Palestinian Talmud does not present Pappus and Lulianus’ 
executions as arbitrary, as it is portrayed in the Tannaic literature, but rather as 
a consequence of their refusal to perform the libation rites (or at least to pre- 
tend to perform them).! In a similar vein, R. Akiva’s expounding of the verse, 
‘therefore maidens have loved you’ in the Mekhilta, in which the nations of the 
world offer Israel to join them, is transformed in the later Canticles Rabba into 
a confrontation over participation in idolatrous rites, thus adding an element 
that does not appear in the original expounding.!!? 


3.4 The Christian Background of the Persecution Paradigm 

In light of the textual developments that we have identified, how should we 
explain the deep change in the rabbinic conception of martyrdom and por- 
trayal of Roman persecution? What motivated the shift from the early descrip- 
tions of religious devotion to stories of religious conflict within a paradigm 
of persecution and resistance? To be sure, neither paradigm offers a direct 
representation of the historical reality. While the earlier rabbinic traditions 
intentionally repress the conflict with Rome, the later traditions acted to cre- 
ate a fabricated image of an imperial attempt to convert the Jewish way of life. 
The question is thus not which description is closer the truth, but rather what 
motivated the reframing of the historic memory. 

At this point it is necessary to consider the role of Christian martyrdom 
discourse. It seems plausible to suggest that the rabbinic memory of the Bar 
Kokhba revolt was reshaped by the emergence of the Christian persecution 
discourse. Lieberman, who noticed the similarity between the descriptions in 
the later midrash and in Christian martyrologies, already suggested that ‘the 
interpreters presented us with the acts of the empire toward Christians, which 
they saw with their own eyes, and ascribed them to Hadrian’s time of persecu- 
tion, claiming that the Jews were treated likewise’. Yet, instead of using this 
insight to reconstruct past events, which may, in fact, never have happened, we 
should consider the possibility that the Christian model may have provided a 
new conceptual framework for dealing with the experience of otherness under 
the Roman Empire. The history of the rabbinic martyrdom traditions thus shed 


(4Q171) 1, 3-5, ll. 12-13; tHor 1:5. Only later, with the creation of the phrase ‘time of shemad’ 
the verb leshammed (‘to persecute’) was reframed as religious persecution. 

111  ySan 3:6 (21b); yShev 4:1 (35a). See below chapter 7. 

112 ShSR 1.3.2 (7a). See below chapter 7. 

113 Lieberman, ‘Persecution of the Jewish Religion), 231. 
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new light on the essential question regarding the roots and characteristics of 
the martyrdom discourse among Jews and Christians under Rome. 

Daniel Boyarin has famously claimed that the discourse of martyrology was 
jointly reshaped by both Jews and Christians during the second century, when 
the two communities had not yet completely separated.!!* However, in our 
view, at this stage there is only a superficial similarity between the Christian 
and Jewish sources. While Christians told stories of martyrs who declared their 
faith before the Roman judge, the Tannaic sages were preoccupied amongst 
themselves with justifying the deaths decreed for them by God. Thus, we would 
argue that although Jews and Christians in the first two centuries CE drew from 
a common literary foundation, their differences in status under the Roman 
Empire channeled this tradition in different directions. The literary and ideo- 
logical framework of martyrdom in the Maccabean tradition was well-suited 
to the needs of early Christians, who directed their efforts towards publically 
confronting Roman rule. The Christian form of struggle against Roman rule by 
means of public martyrdom was a direct outcome of the accusations of ille- 
gality, for which Christians were occasionally prosecuted. Roman legal insti- 
tutions themselves served the early Christians as a public stage on which to 
proclaim their choice for God over Emperor worship." The Christians’ aspira- 
tion to die publicly subverted the Romans’ show of strength, which was under- 
mined by those who hurried to be united with their saviour through death." 
These circumstances shaped Christian martyrdom discourse accordingly, as a 
head-on struggle over religious truth to be resolved only by death. 

Despite the Jewish roots of the Maccabean martyrs, Jewish literature from 
the outset of the Roman period seems to have diverged from this paradigm. 
In order to ground their status in the Roman Empire, Jewish authors such as 
Josephus turned to a different discourse of self-sacrifice that did not evolve 
around an image of confrontation, but rather on heroic devotion to the Law. 
This orientation corresponds to the ambivalence of the Jews towards the 
Roman Empire. While some willingly chose to fully assimilate into the Roman 


114 Boyarin, Dying for God, 93-97. In order to substantiate his claim, Boyarin isolates the erotic 
component from the circumstances and performance of the execution. Additionally, he 
heavily relies on Rabbi Eliezer’s story despite his having been tried as a Christian. This 
story testifies to the presence of Christians in Jewish communities, but not to a shared 
attitude towards death in the name of heaven. 

115 Bowersock, Martyrdom and Rome, compares Christian martyrdom to the ways in which 
other contemporaneous groups opposed the ruler’s tyranny. For a detailed description 
of the nature of the conflict between Christianity and Rome regarding authority and 
law, and the formation of Christian identity in contradistinction to Roman identity, see 
Castelli, Martyrdom and Memory. 

116 Cobb, Dying to Be Men. 
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environment, other preferred to maintain their distinct identity despite social 
and political pressures. This peripheral existence!” is reflected in the language 
of extreme devotion to the commandments, which negotiates Roman power 
without directly confronting it. 

Each community - the Christian and the Jewish - created a different para- 
digm of death for the sake of heaven, shaped by its respective standings in the 
Roman Empire and fitting with its self-image vis-a-vis this context. Through 
terminological changes in rabbinic literature, we can witness the gradual 
change in the discourse of self-sacrifice, and to a deepening alignment of 
this discourse with the Maccabean traditions and the developing Christian 
model of martyrdom, both of which were characterized by a strong sense of 
political antagonism. Considering that the ‘persecution’ (shemad) terminol- 
ogy appears in rabbinic literature from mid-third century sources onward, it 
is reasonable to assume that this discursive shift was related to the changing 
religious environment in the Roman Empire. The political instability brought 
about multiple attempts to consolidate and centralize Roman rule, includ- 
ing through ritual means, beginning from Decius through Valerian up to 
Diocletian. Consequently, although the Christians were not targeted system- 
atically and continuously, they expressed a growing sense of intolerance and 
persecution. Christians were prosecuted extensively, and a growing number of 
them were executed for their unwillingness to participate in the Emperor cult. 
Notwithstanding the ways Christian clergy and laypersons managed to adjust 
and flourish under these circumstances, the pervasion of a harsher Roman 
imperial policy set the stage for a considerable development of Christian dis- 
course of martyrdom during this very period.!18 

These changes in Roman policy are reflected in rabbinic literature, although 
they did not directly concern the rabbis. Jews were not required to participate 
in the Emperor cult, and they did not suffer any systematic persecution in 
Palestine during this period." While earlier Tannaic sources echo the hesi- 
tance of Roman governors to deal with accusations brought in front of them 
against Christians,!”° the later Palestinian Talmud explicitly relates to a decree 
of Diocletian, forcing all to participate in the cult.!2! Furthermore, the rabbis 


117 For more on this concept and its significance for understanding the situation of the Jews 
in the Roman world see Avidov, Not Reckoned among Nations. 

118 See Moss, Myth of Persecution, 127-62; Rives, ‘Decree of Decius’; Brent, Cyprian, 193-249. 

119 See Lieberman, ‘Palestine in the Third and Fourth Centuries’. 

120 This is evident in the reluctance of the Roman judge to accept the accusations against 
R. Eliezer, expressing a similar sentiment as Pliny in his exchange with Trajan, see 
Schwartz — Tomson, ‘R. Eliezer’. 

121 yAZ5:4 (44d). 
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were evidently aware of the proceedings taking place against Christians in 
Caesarea during the Great Persecutions, as pointed out by Lieberman. This 
changing environment explains the new language adopted by the rabbis to 
describe their own historical memory of the Bar Kokhba period. The exposure 
to the difficult experience of the Christian community and to the developing 
martyrologies during this period apparently transformed the image of Roman 
rule in the eyes of the rabbis and their conception of their own confrontation 
with Rome. 


4 Conclusion 


Passages on Jewish martyrdom relate to particular historical events, pertaining 
either to the Maccabean persecution or the ‘time of persecution’ following the 
Bar Kokhba revolt. However, these sources mostly focus on the commemora- 
tion of the martyrs and much less on the historical depiction of the actual per- 
secution of Jews which is presupposed in the texts. Admittedly, the historical 
context of the martyrdoms is often difficult to determine. As we have seen, 
the interpretation of the political occurrences as religious persecution is rather 
elusive and in some cases we should reckon with the possibility that the mar- 
tyrdoms narrated in these passages are fictitious. 

Antiochus Iv Epiphanes is consistently remembered as a persecutor of the 
Jews in1, 2, and 4 Maccabees as one who banned Jewish religion and ordered to 
kill all Jews who remained faithful to the Jewish law. Nevertheless, it is also obvi- 
ous that these sources differ in the details about his persecution. Historians are 
ultimately faced with a dilemma to either go along with the sources and accept 
that such a persecution did happen, although there is nothing that comes close 
to being a precedent for it, or reject its historicity because it is implausible 
in the light of what we know about Antiochus Iv’s policies and actions in 
non-Jewish contexts. In any case, the martyrdoms in 2 and 4 Maccabees pre- 
suppose that Antiochus’ measures against the Jews included his order to force 
Jews to participate in a kind of ritual meal and eat a piece of pork, which is 
obviously forbidden by Jewish law. 

Rabbinic historiography considers the period immediately following the 
Bar Kokhba revolt as a period of persecution, implying that Rome attempted to 
annul the traditional way of life, to which Jews responded by an expressed will 
to sacrifice themselves for the Tora as martyrs. While scholars found it hard 
to fit this image into the general Roman policy and suggested various ways to 
tone it down, a literary analysis of the rabbinic traditions allows us to trace 
the development of this image. Clearly, the later transmitters of the talmudic 
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traditions did not invent Jewish suffering during this period. These circum- 
stances are reflected already in rabbinic sources of the second century con- 
cerning ‘the period of danger’, which bear witness to the practical limitations 
Jews suffered in attempts to maintain a traditional way of life. At the same 
time, the later sources, starting from the mid third century onwards, devel- 
oped a new image of the events as reflecting a direct political and theological 
confrontation. These later sources portray a Jewish willingness for self-sacrifice 
within the parameters of the world-view available to them, imbuing it with 
new meanings under the persecuting conquerors. Consequently, with time the 
descriptions of Roman attempts to apostatize Jews became more dominant. It 
is thus unsurprising that as rabbinic traditions developed, they were tailored to 
fit the prevailing Christian discourse of martyrdom. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Sanctification of God’s Name in 
Rabbinic Traditions 


In contrast to Christian martyrdom terminology, rabbinic sources do not 
employ a fixed set of terms to define the act of self-sacrifice. As we will see in 
the following chapters, rabbinic martyrs are occasionally referred to as those 
who were ‘slain by the kingdom’ Alternatively, the rabbinic phrase mesirut 
nefesh (lit. handing over one’s own soul) may include cases of actual martyr- 
dom, but it is not unique to that extreme situation.! A prevalent term, however, 
which appears in some of the martyrdom traditions as well as in the halakhic 
instructions concerning the obligation to die rather than transgress the law 
is kiddush ha-shem, ‘the sanctification of the Name’. Thus, if one were to look 
up the definition of this phrase in a dictionary of Modern Hebrew, one would 
usually find definitions that correspond to the Christian-Western concept of 
martyrdom.? While this reflects the modern use of ordinary language, it only 
partially overlaps the rabbis’ use of the term. Nonetheless, the discourse of 
sanctifying God’s name developed towards a stronger association with mar- 
tyrdom. As a result, earlier traditions were no longer understood a few gen- 
erations later. Although the notion of kiddush ha-shem is not equivalent to 
martyrdom, we will argue that the development that took place in the scope 
and meaning of this term reflects the incorporation of some elements from the 
wider martyrological discourse. 

As already demonstrated by Shmuel Safrai,? the Tannaim of the second 
century used additional expressions besides kiddush ha-shem for designating 
a death for the Tora, and they spoke of the sanctification of God’s name also 
in other contexts, quite removed from the idea of martyrdom;* this list can 
be easily extended.? In another work on this term, Harry Friedman explored 


1 See in further detail below chapter 10. 

2 Lavy, Langenscheidts Handwörterbuch Hebräisch-Deutsch, 493 s.v. Even-Shoshan, Millon, 
5.1625, paraphrases the expression with ‘giving one’s life for the sanctification of Israel’s God 
and His Tora; non-deviation from the principles of Israel's faith, even if one's life is taken’. 

3 Safrai, ‘Martyrdom’; cf Safrai, Kiddush ha-Shem’. 

4 Namely bBK 113a (Baraita); MekRY beshallah 5 (Horovitz/Rabin 106) par. tBer 4:16 (Lieber- 
man 1:24); SifDeut 306 (Finkelstein 342f), Safrai, ‘Martyrdom’, 147-64. 

5 See the first sources in the section below on ‘Early Non-Martyrological Material’. 
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whether kiddush ha-shem should be considered an ethical concept.® Friedman 
claimed that the types of behavior designated by the rabbis as sanctification of 
the Name were mostly of a religious and not an ethical nature. It was precisely 
the martyrological use of language that offered him a perfect proof for this 
claim, since the martyrs gave their lives in the first place for religious obliga- 
tions: Tora study, rejection of idolatry, circumcision, and so forth.” When, in 
addition, relevant texts repeatedly emphasize that the sanctification of God’s 
name is a public matter, this, too, contradicts the alleged ethical orientation of 
the concept, since the morality of the action is independent of whether it takes 
place publicly or secretly.® 

We accept the observations of both Safrai and Friedman,’ but wish to situ- 
ate their insights within a diachronic scheme. If one adds the Amoraic material 
to the Tannaic texts analyzed by Safrai, it becomes apparent that the concepts 
of sanctification and desecration of God’s name in the ancient rabbinic tradi- 
tion underwent a development, related both to the public aspect of such acts, 
as emphasized by Friedman, as well as to the post-talmudic narrowing of the 
meaning of kiddush ha-shem to martyrdom, as thematized by Safrai.1° 


1 ‘Sanctification of the Name’ in Early Martyrological Texts 


The classic compilations of Tannaic traditions — the Mishna, Tosefta, and 
halakhic midrashim - contain just three passages that speak of the sanctifica- 
tion of God’s name in a martyrological sense. 


1. Tosefta Shabbat 15[16]:17 


R. Aha in the name of R. Akiva.... No commandment is more important 
than saving one’s life except (the prohibitions) on idolatry, forbidden 
sexual relations, and murder. When does the rule apply? Only if it is not 


6 Lazarus, ‘Charakteristik’, 44, quoted in Friedman, ‘Kiddush Hashem, 209, n5. 
7 Friedman, ‘Kiddush Hashem’, 210. 
8 ‘Purely moral conduct has ... no relation to the publicity or secrecy under which it occurs’ 


(ibid.). A glaring example is R. Ilais advice whereby one should yield to the pressure of 
desire only after departing to a remote place and in secrecy, to avoid desecrating God’s 
name. This may be tenable spiritual counsel, but not moral counsel. 

9 On this matter see also Urbach, Sages, 356ff; Urbach, ‘Kiddush ha-Shem’; Menn, ‘Judah 
and Tamar’. 

10 Cf Safrai, ‘Martyrdom, 147: Kiddush ha-shem, which was originally ‘a broad term), ‘eventu- 
ally came to mean martyrdom exclusively’. 
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a time of persecution. But during a time of persecution, a man must 
give up his life even for the lightest among the light commandments, as 
it is said: ‘You shall not profane My Holy Name (I am to be hallowed) 
etc. (Lev 22:32), and it is said: ‘The Lord made everything for a purpose’ 
(Prov 16:4). 


This text is linked to a discussion concerning the priority of the obligation to 
save human life over the Shabbat commandment. The passage formulates the 
priority of saving a life in general, and then lists the exceptions of idolatry, 
forbidden sexual relations, and bloodshed. To these the Tosefra adds another 
limitation: the situation of persecution renders even minor commandments of 
the Tora binding, which prevails over the principle of saving life. This implies 
that under persecution the entire Jewish religion is at stake; standing for the 
commandments in face of the persecutors serves Jewish self-assertion and con- 
firms the obligation to the God of Israel. This self-sacrifice may thus be grasped 
with Lev 22:32 as a form of sanctification (or non-desecration) of God’s name.” 


2. Sifra ahare mot 13.14 (p86b) 


R. Yishmael was wont to say: Whence can you say that if one is told in 
private: commit idolatry and so you will not be killed, he should commit 
(idolatry) and not be killed? Scriptures teach: ‘That he shall live in them’ 
(Lev 18:5) — not die in them. Or perhaps he should obey them also in pub- 
lic? Scriptures teach: ‘And you shall not desecrate My holy name, such 
that I shall be sanctified’ (Lev 22:32). If you sanctify My name, I, too, will 
sanctify My name in you.” 


Just as in Tosefta Shabbat, this text, too, concerns loyalty to God and the Tora 
in times of persecution; accordingly, here too, the concept of sanctifying the 
Name is taken from Lev 22:32. Nevertheless, the distinction here is between 
the private and the public spheres, and not between times of persecution and 
times of peace, which at least theoretically opens the possibility of yielding to 
oppressive measures, as long as they do not take place in public. This arrange- 
ment is supported by Lev 18:5, the same verse that Sifra uses for integrating 
R. Yishmael’s saying in its running commentary on Leviticus. 


11 On the dating of this ruling, see above chapter 2. 

12 Parallels: bSan 74a, bAZ 27b; the commentary on Lev 22:32 with ‘If you sanctify My name, 
I, too, will sanctify My name in you’ etc. is absent there; and so, it seems that this com- 
mentary did not originally belong to R. Yishmael’s saying, but was added in the redaction 
of the Sifra passage as a bridge to the following discussions on the young men of Dan 3. 
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The emphasis is, however, placed on the second, martyrological half of the 
saying, since this is illustrated later in the Sifra via the case of the three young 
men of Dan 3, who stood upright, ‘like a palm’, when ‘all the peoples of the world 
prostrated before the idol’. Once again, the public aspect is dominant; the main 
point in sanctifying the Name is the public demonstration of the self-assertion 
of Judaism. The text concludes with God saying: ‘This day I shall rise through 
them in the eyes of the peoples of the world, the deniers of Tora; this day I shall 
exact punishment for them of their foes; this day I shall resurrect their dead’. 
This affirmation of salvation not only reflects the outcome of the biblical story, 
but it also corresponds to the previous exegesis of Lev 22:32; God responds to 
the martyrs’ act of sanctification by sanctifying His own name in delivering 
them. We are dealing here with a double concept of kiddush ha-shem. 


3. Sifra emor 9.4 (p99d) 


‘And you shall not profane’ (Lev 22:32). From the wording of the verse: 
‘you shall not profane’, we may deduce that you must sanctify! And 
when it is said: ‘that I may be sanctified’, (it means:) surrender yourself 
and sanctify My name. Could (it be, that this applies) to an individual? 
Scriptures teach: ‘in the midst of the children of Israel’, under the many. 


This passage comments on the verse with which Tosefta Shabbat and Sifra 
ahare mot support the obligation of self-sacrifice for the commandments, 
namely Lev 22:32. One can therefore only expect a martyrological interpreta- 
tion. Just as in Sifra ahare mot, this passage, too, distinguishes between the 
private and the public spheres; the restriction of the obligation to sanctify 
the Name to the public sphere is explained by the reference to the people of 
Israel in the scriptural passage. That the situation of religious persecution is 
implied is apparent from the following passages, which repeatedly speak of the 
three men in the fiery furnace from Dan 3 as well as of the two martyrs Pappus 
and Lulianus, who were executed in ‘Ladikiya’ (=Laodicea) under ‘Troianus’ 
(=Trajan?). 

The following sentences in the Sifra assert that no miracles are performed 
for those who surrender themselves with the intention that a miracle be per- 
formed for them; miracles happen only to those who risk their lives without 
such ulterior motives. In the case of Pappus and Lulianus, who in face of the 
tyrant courageously confess that they deserve the death penalty before God, 
the miracle seems to be that immediately after their execution the oppressors 
themselves are subject to a death sentence. Just like in Sifra ahare mot, here 
too, God immediately responds to the sanctification of His name. In contrast 
to Sifra, however, this divine reaction is interpreted here neither as kiddush 
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ha-shem nor is it supported exegetically with the help of Lev 22:32. The sanc- 
tification of His name is related here solely to martyrs’ choice to sacrifice 
themselves. 

It may be that this difference in the interpretation of Lev 22:32 and con- 
sequently in the understanding of kiddush ha-shem is connected to the fact 
that the passage from Sifra ahare mot belongs to a longer textual unit, the 
so-called Mekhilta de-arayot, that originated in a different Tannaic school 
of interpretation.!? Common to both passages, however, is that they empha- 
size the public nature of martyrdom. We may therefore say that the notion of 
self-sacrifice for sanctifying God’s name as a public matter originated around 
the end of the Tannaic period at the very latest. Through the attribution to 
R. Yishmael, which is confirmed by the parallels in the Talmud Bavli, this 
notion is attested already for the second generation of Tannaim and therewith 
for the early second century. 


2 Early Non-Martyrological Material 


Compared to the total number of non-martyrological attestations of kiddush 
ha-shem and corresponding verbal expressions in the Mishna, Tosefta, and 
halakhic midrashim, the number of martyrological texts is rather small,!* and 
it becomes even smaller if we also take the counter-concept hillul ha-shem 
(desecration of the Name) and its verbal forms into account. It would there- 
fore hardly be useful to extensively review the non-martyrological material; a 
few significant examples should suffice, first concerning the sanctification and 
then concerning the profanation of the Name. 


1. Sifra shemini, mekhilta de-miluim 36 (p45d) 
This passage concerns the death of Nadab and Abihu after their attempt to 
bring ‘strange fire’ before God, Lev 10:1f: 


‘And Moses said: This is what the Lord spoke: With My near ones will I be 
sanctified’ (Lev 10:3). This word was spoken to Moses on Sinai, and he did 
not understand it until it came to pass. And when it came to pass Moses 


13 Mekhilta de-arayot belongs to the school of R. Yishmael, and Sifra to the school of 
R. Akiva. 

14 Even if we ignore the occurrences of DWN NwWiTp as a designation for the third blessing 
of the Shemoneh Esreh (e.g., in mRH 4:5; Sifra emor 11.3). 
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said to him: Aaron, my brother, your sons died only for the sanctification 
of the Name of the Holy One blessed be He, as it is written: ‘And I shall 
meet there (i.e., in the Tent of Meeting) the children of Israel, and it will 
be sanctified through My glory’ (Exod 29:43). 


The concept of sanctification is taken here from Lev 10:3 and it is reaffirmed 
through Exod 29:43. The substantiation of the concept, however, enables a for- 
mulation that has, next to God, also Nadab and Abihu appear as subjects of the 
event: they died for the sanctification of the Name. This perhaps has something 
to do with the fact that the text portrays their death as a sign of divine affec- 
tion, and not as punishment.!® The midrash could easily pick up the motif of 
the public sphere from the end of Lev 10:3 (‘before the entire people’). We may 
infer its lack of interest from the fact that it does not do so. ‘Sanctification of 
the Name’ is here the search for God’s proximity as well as its last consequence, 
but not a public demonstration. 


2. Sifrei Deuteronomy 38 (p76) 


R. Shimon ben Yohai says: ‘God’s name is not sanctified, if the words of 
the righteous are in force in their lifetime but are annulled after their 
death’ R. Elazar, the son of R. Shimon said: ‘This is the sanctification of 
the Name: As long as the righteous are in the world, there is blessing in 
the world; when the righteous depart from the world, blessing departs 
from the world’. 


In each of the cases the implicit public aspect plays a key role, since obviously 
contemporary persons acknowledge the words of the righteous according to 
the first saying and they benefit from their blessing according to the second 
saying. In this respect, kiddush ha-shem may be understood here as a public 
demonstration for the sake of Israel’s God. That blessing comes and goes with 
the justified acclaim of their piety; however, the fact that after their death their 
words are no longer in force opens the door to doubt. Yet sanctification does 
result here directly from human activity, but from the wider impact the right- 
eous have on their surroundings. 


15 Amore detailed version is found in bZev usb. 
16 Philo also considered the death of Nadab and Abihu favorably, cf Leg 2:57; Her 309; Fug 59; 
Somn 2:67; see Kirschner, ‘Rabbinic and Philonic Exegeses’, 383 and 390. 
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3. Mishna Sanhedrin 6:4 
In the framework of a discussion concerning the hanging of executed blas- 
phemers and idolaters, this passage also elucidates the provision of Deut 21:23: 


‘You shall not let his corpse remain all night upon the tree, but you must 
bury him the same day because a hanged body is a curse of God’, as if to 
say: ‘Why was he hanged? because he cursed the Name’, and so the Name 
of Heaven is profaned. 


The profanation of God’s name is sharply distinguished here from blasphemy; 
the former only occurs when a blasphemy that took place is discussed” The 
fear that a longer display of the corpse would facilitate such discussions and 
lead to profanation of God’s name is based on the assumed role of public 
involvement. However, it is not emphasized. 


4. Mishna Avot 1:11 


Avtalion says: ‘Sages be careful with your words, lest you incur the pen- 
alty of exile, and be carried off to a place of bad waters, and the disciples 
who follow you drink and die, and thus the Name of Heaven becomes 
profaned’!§ 


‘Bad waters’ is probably a metaphor; in later interpretations it is commonly 
interpreted as relating to life under heretics or foreign nations;!? the drinking 
and the dying referred to thus presumably symbolize the decline of teaching, 
which leads to the profanation of God’s name. Whether this happens in private 
or in public seems to be irrelevant. 


5. Mishna Avot 4:4 


R. Yohanan ben Beroka said: ‘Whoever profanes the Name of Heaven in 
secret, he shall be punished in the open. Whether one sins unwittingly or 
wittingly, it is all one in profaning the Name’. 


17 So Lipmann Heller (Tosafot Yom Tov), in his commentary ad loc. 

18 Translation based on Ms Kaufmann. 

19 CfARN A11.28 (Becker 126f): ‘What are “bad waters”? Say: They became mixed up among 
the nations, and they learned their ways (Ps 106:35). Another explanation: “bad waters” (is 
to be understood) literally. And there are those who say: lest they will be exiled to hard 
labor’. The first and third explanations have parallels in ARN B 23.6. Maimonides: “Bad 
waters” — an expression for Epicurism’; Ovadia Bertinoro: “and be carried off to a place” — 
where there are people who interpret the Tora not according to the halakha’. 
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Since the sin against Heaven is not punished by earthly judges, the impersonal 
participle ‘he shall be punished’ evidently assumes that God is the one who 
punishes. This is perhaps linked to the designation of this sin as ‘profanation 
of the Name’: it is an attack on God, and for this reason God has a personal 
interest in punishing the person involved. It remains unclear what offense 
constitutes such an attack, since the meaning can hardly be that basically any 
secret transgression amounts to the profanation of the Name. Be that as it may, 
the focus of kiddush ha-shem and hillul ha-shem on public actions, as can be 
observed elsewhere, flagrantly contradicts this saying. We will discuss below 
the difficulties that this view posed for later commentators. 


6. Tosefta Terumot 10:17 


One may not bring teruma from the threshing floor to the town or from 
the wasteland to the settlement. However (for) places where wild ani- 
mals eat it and cattle eat it, it was regulated that one should bring (it) and 
receive his reward?° from the priest, due to the profanation of the Name. 


Normally, priests collect the agricultural levy due to them, the priestly offering, 
from the farmers.” However, since the collection may be delayed, one makes 
an exception and delivers it to the priests, in case cattle or wild animals are 
likely to eat the offering. The potential damage would signify a profanation of 
God’s name because the offering was sanctified through its designation,?? and 
perhaps also because the loss would harm the image of the farmer. The public 
aspect seems to play no role.?3 


7. Tosefta Yoma 4[5]:12 


One exposes the hypocrites due to the profanation of the Name, as it is 
stated: ‘If a righteous man abandons his righteousness and does wrong, 
I put a stumbling block before him, so that he shall die’ (Ezek 3:20), in 
order to expose him. 


20 Namely, the reward for the transportation. 

21 On the practice of tithe and offering in ancient Judaism, see Freyne, Galilee, 284. 

22 Cf Lieberman, note ad loc.; Mayer, Terumot - Orla, 146, n147. Both speak of calling God’s 
name over the offering. In the blessing for separation in tBer 6 (7):14 God’s name is not 
particularly emphasized. 

23 Unless the profanation arises — rather than from the offering being eaten - from the fact 
that the loss of the offering could give the false impression that the farmer did not take 
seriously the commandment of levy. 
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As the prooftext indicates, the hypocrite is exposed by God by making his 
sins public, which is followed by the deserved punishment. But in what way 
does this prevent profanation of God’s name? According to Rashi, profanation 
may take place if God punishes a sinner who seems to be righteous, and this 
could lead people to doubt God’s justice.?* In this case hillul ha-shem would 
in fact arise from a public denigration of God’s reputation. But perhaps Rashi 
is already influenced by the later development of the concept, in which the 
public aspect becomes absolute. If, however, we assume, together with Mishna 
Avot 4:4, that God’s name can also be desecrated in private, then the most 
likely reading would be that Tosefta Yoma understands the profanation to arise 
from the secret sin of the hypocrite himself, which God knows how to prevent. 
But the language is too indeterminate to allow any definite decision between 
these possibilities. 


8. Tosefta Sota 6:7 (Ms Erfurt?5) 
Two scriptural passages are compared here with one another, both presenting 
Moses as doubting God’s power to perform miracles: 


See, it is stated: ‘Could enough flocks and herds be slaughtered for so 
many?’ (Num 11:22). Which (of Moses’ protests) is more severe, this (state- 
ment) or that: ‘Listen, you rebels! Shall we get water for you out of this 
rock?’ (Num 20:10)? Evidently this statement is harsher than ‘Listen, you 
rebels! However, he who desecrates the Name of Heaven in secret, he is 
spared, but (he who does so) in public, he is not spared. Therefore, where 
(Moses did it) in secret, Scriptures spared him, there, however, where (he 
did it) in public, Scriptures did not spare him. 


In Num 11:22 Moses wrongly thinks that God cannot provide Israel with nour- 
ishment,?6 and similarly in 20:10 he questions the possibility of getting water 
from the rock. The consequences of both ‘profanations’ of God’s name are 
clearly different: the doubt about the provision of nourishment remains with- 
out consequences, whereas the doubt about the water miracle is punished 
by God, who prohibits Moses and Aaron from entering the promised land, 
because they did not trust him and did not ‘sanctify [him] in the sight of the 


24 Cf Rashi to bYom 86b below (where the saying from tYom 4[5]:12 is repeated almost in the 
exact same wording); Lieberman thinks the same, note ad loc. 

25 The deviations in Ms Vienna are insignificant for the content. 

26 In SifNum 95 (Horovitz 94f) and SifDeut 31 (Finkelstein 50) this first part of the midrash 
is attributed to R. Akiva, and this attribution is also picked up by Tosefta Ms Vienna. It is 
questionable whether the attribution should be extended also to the other part of the 
passage. On the entire text, see Bietenhard, Toseftatraktat Sota, 120, ng5. 
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children of Israel’ (20:12); it is from here that the midrash borrows its key word 
for its discourse about hillul ha-shem. The reason the consequences for the 
profanation differ starkly is in the difference between the speech situations: in 
11:22 Moses spoke alone to God, in 20:10 he did it before the entire people. This 
text thus provides an excellent example of the dominant conception in mar- 
tyrological contexts, whereby the public aspect is decisive in the sanctification 
of the Name. However, at the same time it also speaks of the profanation of the 
Name ‘in secret’. 


g. Tosefta Bava Kamma 10:15 


He who robs a non-Jew is liable for restitution vis-a-vis the non-Jew. 
Robbing a non-Jew is graver than robbing an Israelite: if someone robs a 
non-Jew and denies it under oath and (the non-Jew?”) dies, he obtains no 
atonement,” due to the profanation of the Name. 


Unlike a robbed Jew, the damaged non-Jew will be inclined to connect the 
crime causally to the Jewishness of the perpetrator and accordingly blame 
Judaism too. The Name would be profaned; Israel, its religion, and its God 
would fall into disrepute. The perspective of a non-Jewish public is decisive 
here, even if it is not explicit. 

The specified examples allow us to draw a first conclusion. The public nature 
of the act, which is regularly emphasized in the case of the sanctification of the 
Name by martyrs, is foundational also for some of these non-martyrological 
passages, regardless of whether they speak of the sanctification or the prof- 
anation of the Name. But there are also passages in which public behavior 
practically plays no role, and two texts even speak explicitly of profanation ‘in 
secret’ (mAv 4:4; tSot 6:7). And so, with respect to the Tannaic tradition, we can 
speak of a certain tendency to understand the sanctification of the Name as 
the public engagement with the Jewish cause, and its profanation as the public 
defamation of this cause. However, the two concepts do not yet have this fixed 
meaning. This explains, on the one hand, why kiddush ha-shem offers itself as 


27 Or the Jewish robber himself; the syntax and the context allow this possibility as well. 
(we are grateful to Jiirgen Wehnert for drawing our attention to this.) That the culprit 
must bear the impossibility of restitution already in his lifetime seems to correspond bet- 
ter to the case than a postmortem (albeit, for this reason, graver) punishment. 

28 The translation follows here the first print, since MS Vienna seems to be corrupt here with 
its nonsensical repetition; cf Lieberman, note ad loc. Ms Erfurt contains from this entire 
sentence only the last part, ‘due to the profanation of the Name’, which directly follows 
upon the previous sentence. This shorter text is obviously the least problematic in its 
content, however, this does not necessarily mean that it is genetically the oldest. 
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a designation for martyrdom, but on the other hand, also why in the early mar- 
tyrological passages the public aspect is always explicitly thematized. 


3 Shifts of Emphasis in the Amoraic Period 


Amoraic literature offers exceedingly rich material for the key notions of the 
sanctification and profanation of God’s name, in which one can observe con- 
spicuous shifts in relation to Tannaic traditions. The discourse of sanctifica- 
tion or profanation ‘in secret’ almost completely vanishes; in contrast, more 
passages emphasize a public act, such as one sees in Tannaic traditions, for 
instance, in tBK 10:15. In martyrological passages, however, the public aspect is 
hardly thematized anymore - they rather seem to presuppose it. It is this last 
point above all that shows how the well-known specific martyrological mean- 
ing of kiddush ha-shem gradually develops, even if the ‘sanctification of the 
Name’ continues to be used in non-martyrological contexts. A short selection 
of examples should suffice to demonstrate this trend. 

1. There is no evidence for the discourse of the secret sanctification or prof- 
anation of God’s name in the Yerushalmi, Midrash Rabba, and Pesikta de-Rav 
Kahana. In the Bavli there is nonetheless one occurrence, bSot 10b: while the 
patriarch Judah sanctified God’s name ‘publicly’, by declaring Tamar to be 
righteous (Gen 38:26),?9 his brother Joseph sanctified it in the presence of 
Potiphar’s wife ‘in secret’. It is more typical when, for instance, bKid 40a des- 
ignates only sins in public as ‘profanation’, and the secret ones, in contrast, as 
‘transgression’: ‘It is preferable for a person to transgress in secret and not to 
desecrate the Name of Heaven in public’3° A quantitative definition of ‘pub- 
licly’ (parresia) is offered by bSan 74b: the presence of at least ten people. 

2. The impression that a certain behavior makes on the public is often 
examined in detail. Thus, it is said of David that during Absalom’s coup he was 
even ready to commit idolatry, so that if he would die by Absalom’s hand, his 


29 Also the targumim connect to the story of Yehuda and Tamar with the motif of sancti- 
fying the name: Tamar, who risks death by fire, pronounces here a prophecy about her 
three descendants in the fiery furnace (Gen 38:25 in TgNeof and TPsJ); cf Menn, ‘Judah 
and Tamar’, 214-85. 

30 The distinction between public and private is also found in a discussion in bAZ 54a; also 
here ‘sanctification’ of the Name is attributed to the public sphere, by using Lev 22:32, 
whereas saving a life in private is preferred, according to Lev 18:5. 
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death would seem justified, ‘and the Name of Heaven would not be publicly 
desecrated’?! 

Ruth’s spending the night besides Boaz might have led random witnesses to 
a false conclusion; therefore Boaz asks: ‘Master of Worlds, let it be revealed and 
known before you that I did not touch her; and so may it be your will (that) it 
will not be known that the woman came to the threshing-floor (Ruth 3:14), and 
the Name of Heaven not be desecrated’.32 When Sarah, after Isaac’s birth, is 
asked to provide nursing services to a pagan neighbor, who was punished with 
the drying up of her breast milk for speaking libelously about Sarah’s alleged 
infertility, Abraham encouraged her: ‘Sarah, ... sanctify the name of the Holy 
One, blessed be He, and sit at the market and breastfeed her children!’3 It is 
a profanation of the Name when a rabbi does not pay immediately for a pur- 
chase, apparently because such negligence brings disrepute upon scholars.3+ 
To one scholar, who is overcome by his ‘inclination’, it is recommended to wal- 
low in his passions outside and masked in black, so that he ‘does not profane 
the Name of Heaven in public‘? The public aspect is most conspicuous when 
the sanctification leads non-Jews to convert to Israel’s God. This was the case, 
for instance, when God saved the three men from the fiery furnace, as arises 
from Isa 29:23f: “When his children behold what My hands have wrought in his 
midst (and) they sanctify My name”. What is written next? “then those who are 
of erring spirit will gain insight”.36 

3. In contrast to the Tannaim, when the Amoraim speak of martyrdom 
as sanctification of the Name they no longer specifically emphasize its pub- 
lic character. For instance, it is concisely stated that Abraham ‘sanctified the 
name of the Holy One, blessed be He, in the fiery furnace’?” into which he was 


31 bSan 107a; exegetic basis: 2 Sam 15:32. On the presumable historical background see Herr, 
‘Persecutions’, 119. Further occurrences of the profanation of the Name ‘in public’: bMK 
17a, parallel bHag 16a, parallel bKid 40a; bYev 79a; NumR 8.4 (23b). 

32 RuthR7.1(110c). 

33 PesRK 22.1 (Mandelbaum 326). 

34  bYom 86a; what follows is a discussion of the public disreputation of dishonest and rude 
scholars. 

35 bMK 17a; almost identically in bHag 16a and bKid 40a. This passage is attributed to R. Ilai, 
a Tanna of the second generation. There are, however, no known occurrences in older 
works. 

36 CantR on Cant ı:3 (6d); in such a late midrashic work, the attribution to the Amora 
R. Hanina could be easily fictitious. 

37 Based on the exegesis of Gen 14:7 in GenR 41[42].2, 7 (Theodor/Albeck 401; 412); LevR 11.7 
(Margulies 230); RuthR petihta 6 (2b); EsthR petihta u (2b), with slightly different lan- 
guage in each instance. More detailed concerning the sanctifying of the name by Abraham 
are NumR 2.12 (6b); KohR on Koh 2:15 (8a); TanhB lekh lekha 2 (Buber 30a). 
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thrown when he refused to worship the idols of his father Terach.3® In simi- 
larly concise formulations martyrs are generally described as persons who ‘give 
their life for the sanctification of the Name’? or ‘shed their blood for the sanc- 
tification of My name’*° Seventy elderly persons were ‘slain for the sanctification 
of My name’, because they refused to worship the golden calf.*! The young men 
in the fiery furnace not only declare themselves ready to give ‘our life for the 
sanctification of His name’,*” but they also deemed themselves obligated to 
‘sanctify the Name’.*? In contrast to the halakhic exegesis of the Tannaim, these 
texts deal with pure aggada. This is why the distinction between private and 
public, which serves halakhic specification, plays no role here. Also absent is 
the linking to scriptural evidence such as Lev 22:32. What remains is the dis- 
course of the ‘sanctification of the Name’. And so, we observe here the first 
stage of the gradual genesis of the later terminus technicus. 


31 Re-Interpretation of Tannaic Traditions 

By the Amoraic period the public aspect of the discourse of the sanctification 
or profanation of the Name spread from martyrological to non-martyrological 
usages. The following Amoraic sources show how the Tannaic traditions 
were reworked to reflect the inherently public nature of the sanctification of 
the Name. 

1. Mishna Sanhedrin 6:4 speaks of how God’s name is profaned when a case 
of blasphemy from the past is being discussed; as we saw, the public aspect 
that presumably plays a role is not emphasized. The Yerushalmi moves it, how- 
ever, to the center, by contrasting the Mishna, which deals with the hanging of 
executed blasphemers, with the hanging of the seven descendants of Saul as 
revenge for his violence against the Gibeonites, which is interpreted as a case 
of kiddush ha-shem.** 


38 Cf GenR 38.13 (Theodor/Albeck 361-64); also LAB 6. 

39  PesRK 11.14 (Mandelbaum 189); another similar formulation in bBer 20a probably refers to 
martyrdom. 

40 CantR on Cant 2:7 (16b). 

41  NumR15.21 (67d); the death of these elderly persons mentioned in Exod 24:9 appears to 
be inferred from the order to appoint (another) seventy elderly men in Num 11:16f. 

42 CantR on Cant 7:8 (37d). 

43 _ bPes 53b; that the obligation to sanctify the name implies the readiness to self-sacrifice 
is inferred from the behavior of the frogs in Exod 7:28, who threw themselves into heated 
baking ovens. Cf Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 118. 

44  ySan 6:9 (23d); parallel yKid 41 (65b); a considerably more detailed version is found in 
Numt 8.4 (23b-c), a shorter version in bYev 79a. The biblical basis is 2 Sam 211-14. 
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R. Abba bar Zemina said in the name of R. Hoshaya: ‘Sanctification 
of the Name is greater than profanation of the Name. Since regarding 
profanation* of the Name it is written: “Do not leave his body hanging on 
a tree overnight” (Deut 21:23), but regarding sanctification*® of the Name 
it is written: And they remained hanging “from the beginning of the har- 
vest, until rain from the sky fell on them” (2 Sam 21:10). This teaches that 
they were hanging from the sixteenth of Nisan until the seventeenth of 
Marheshvan. And passers-by said: “What sin did these people commit 
to warrant changing the standard of justice?” And one answered them: 
“Because they mistreated damned*’ (Josh 9:23) proselytes”. And behold, 
matters (are here like) minor to grave: If the Holy One, blessed be He, 
demanded the blood of those who did not become proselytes for the sake 
of heaven, how much more (will he do for those) who become proselytes 
for the sake of heaven!*® And many people became proselytes on that 
day, as it is written: “Solomon took a census of the proselytes ... and made 
70,000 of them to basket carriers etc” (2 Chr 2:16f). 


Leaving the corpse hanging, which is actually a violation of the Tora, becomes 
through its public nature a sanctification of God’s name. 

2. Sifrei Deuteronomy 344 relates how two Roman spies disguised as Jews 
studied the whole Tora with Rabban Gamliel. Before leaving they told the rabbi 
that all the Tora is praiseworthy except for the law which permits Jews to steal 
from non-Jews, but prohibits non-Jews to steal from Jews. Nonetheless, they 
promised not to tell this to their authorities.49 An expanded version in the 
Talmud Yerushalmi also reports the rabbi’s reaction:5° ‘At this hour Rabban 
Gamliel ordered that it was prohibited to rob from a non-Jew, due to the prof- 
anation of the Name’ The case is comparable to the case in tBK 10:15. Rabban 
Gamliel wishes to prevent the bad reputation that this ruling gives to Judaism, 
which profanes God’s name. The difference between the earlier Sifrei version 


45 Following the contextually correct yKid and NumR, cf Wewers, Sanhedrin, 155, n115. 

46 Asin previous note, cf Wewers ibid. 155, n16. 

47 DWN, thus in ySan; yKid and NumR read 0°14, ‘pulled (proselytes). Wewers ibid. 155, 
translates freely as ‘proselytes ..., who forced themselves, in line with the story of Josh 9. 

48 yKid adds here: ‘There is no God as your God and there is no nation like your nation! The 
expression ‘for the sake of heaven (i.e., God)’ designates the purity of the motivations. 

49 _ SifDeut 344 (Finkelstein 401). Conjectures about the historical background are proposed 
by Graetz, ‘Agrippa IT, 493-99. 

50  yBK 4:3 (4b); a longer and no doubt also better text than ms Leiden is offered by ms 
Escorial. An additional, once again somewhat shortened version is found in bBK 38a. 
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and the later Yerushalmi one indicates the addition of a secondary Amoraic 
layer to the Tannaic tradition. 

3. The famous anecdote about Honi, who successfully reinforces his prayer 
for rain with the threat never to leave the circle that he drew around himself, 
ends in Mishna Taanit 3:8 with Shimon ben Shetah, who notifies him that he 
was actually required to ban him, but was unable to do so, since God yielded 
to him like a father to his whining child. In the Bavli’s version, Shimon further 
explains why the circle-drawer deserved punishment: ‘If you were not Honi, 
I would have decreed the ban upon you, for were these years (now) like the 
years of Elijah, when the keys of rain were entrusted in Elijah’s hands, wouldn't 
the Name of Heaven have been desecrated by you?’>! Between the lines we 
must read?? that in times of drought like in the days of Elijah, drawing the 
circle would not have worked; Honi’s provocation would have solicited doubt 
about the God whose name was called, which would thus have been profaned. 
The public perspective, albeit inexplicit, cannot be ignored; it is integrated in 
the framework of the Amoraic adaptation. 

4. The notion of the seven Noahide commandments, which were given 
to all human beings, occurs already in Tannaic sources.5? However, only in 
the Amoraic context do we find discussions about the question of whether 
the ‘sanctification of the Name’ is also a commandment for the Noahides. 
In the Yerushalmi the question is answered negatively;>* the biblical basis is 
provided, first, by Lev 22:32, where it is explicitly stated ‘among the children 
of Israel’, and, second, by 2 Kings 5:18f, where Elisha amiably tolerates the wish 
of the sanctified Naaman to further assist his master, the king of Aram, when 
the latter worships his God Rimmon. In the Bavli the opinions are divided;?? 
one side argues that the sanctification of the Name is not mentioned among 
the aforesaid seven commandments, and the other party answers that it is 
implied there.5® The reference to 2 Kings 5:8f is answered with the distinc- 


51 bTaan 23a. 

52 Cf Rashi ad loc. See the profanation of Heaven in the fact that in this case either Honi’s 
oath or Elijah’s oath of 1 Kings 17:1 would transpire as false. The translation of Goldschmidt, 
Babylonische Talmud, 3.491, seems not to do justice to the text and its intended meaning. 

53 Cf tAZ 8[9]:4; bSan 56a (Baraita); also GenR 34.8 (Theodor/Albeck 316f); on the back- 
ground see Müller, Tora für die Völker, 25-33 and 47: ‘Since all attempts of an [scil., even 
more] early dating prove to be unconvincing’, the sources permit only one conclusion: 
‘The Noahide Tora is a doctrinal development of the Tannaic rabbis’. 

54  yShev 4:2 (35a), parallel ySan 3:6 (21b). 

55 bSan 74b-75a. 

56 A specification of the six commandments already given to Adam, which instead of the 
prohibition on ‘cursing God’ mentions the one on ‘profanation of the Name’, is found for 
the first time in DeutR 2.25 (103b-c). 
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tion between ‘in private’ and ‘in public’ Since the duty to sanctify the Name 
applies only in public, Naaman’s private worship of Rimmon is therefore not 
counter-evidence. Here, too, the Tannaic material is elucidated with respect to 
the public effect. 

5. Textual emendations of Tannaic sources often prevent the accurate dating 
of a specific tradition. This applies to a dispute transmitted in Tosefta Sota 5:12 
between Sarah and Abraham concerning the casting out of Hagar, which in Ms 
Erfurt is formulated as follows: 


She spoke to him: ‘I see Yishmael, how he builds altars, and catches 
locusts and offers them to an idol. If he teaches (this) to my son Isaac, 
wouldn't the Name of Heaven be profaned?’ He spoke to her: ‘Should 
one, having acquitted a person, convict him? Should we, having made a 
lady of her, send her away from the house? What would the creatures say 
about us?’ She spoke to him: ‘Since I say so, and you say so, God should 
decide between us’ (cf Gen 16:5). 


The text clearly indicates that casting out Hagar would produce public disap- 
proval of the elderly parent couple. However, it is not at this point that this ver- 
sion speaks of the potential profanation of God’s name, but only with respect 
to Isaac’s feared apostasy. In Ms Vienna, in contrast, the expression appears in 
both places: 


She spoke: ‘Perhaps my son Isaac will learn this kind of things and proceed 
to commit them, and the Name of Heaven would thereby be profaned!’ 
He told her: ‘Should one, having acquitted a person, convict him? Should 
we, having made a lady of her and made a queen of her and brought her 
to such grandeur, send her away from the house? What would the crea- 
tures say about us? Wouldn't the Name of Heaven be profaned thereby?’ 


We can without doubt assume that Ms Erfurt’s shorter version is the more orig- 
inal; it is unlikely that such different uses of the motif of profanation of the 
Name go back to one and the same author. However, the addition documented 
in MS Vienna asserts the public aspect in a way that is characteristic of the 
Amoraic tradition in contrast to the Tannaic one. Therefore, this addition pre- 
sumably does not derive from an earlier period.5” 


57 This conclusion follows the general pattern pointed out by Brody with respect to Tosefta 
Sota. See Brody, Mishnah and Tosefta Studies, 81. 
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6. The saying of R. Yohanan ben Beroka from Mishna Avot 4:4, ‘Whoever 
profanes the Name of Heaven in secret, he shall be punished in the open’ 
(see above), is found with the same attribution in Avot de-Rabbi Natan B (Ms 
Parma), but in an expanded version, which proceeds to explain what the pun- 
ishment causes, and then inverses and contrasts the entire passage by replac- 
ing the adverbial components of the saying and accordingly modifying the 
effect of the punishment. 


Whoever profanes the Name of Heaven in secret, he shall be punished 
in the open - and the Name will not be profaned. Whoever profanes the 
Name of Heaven in public, he shall be punished in secret — and the Name 
will be profaned, and one punishes him (nonetheless) only in public.°8 


The first half of this composition seems unproblematic: a secret profanation 
is prevented by the threat of a public punishment. However, the second half 
leads to a contradiction, because the secret punishment ultimately becomes 
public too. From this we can infer a development of the text, which can be 
easily explained by the shift in the understanding of hillul ha-shem: if God, 
as stated by the original wording, punishes the public sin only in secret, such 
that the public knows nothing of the punishment, this nourishes doubts about 
God’s reliability. In the adapter’s mind, however, these doubts constitute the 
profanation of the Name; therefore, while he accepts the secret punishment, 
he corrects it by turning it public. If this conjecture is correct, the conclu- 
sion of the first half may go back to the same author; the conclusion whereby 
the Name is not profaned would thus refer not to the prevented sin, but to the 
public effect of the punishment: if the sin was also committed in secret, the 
public punishment nevertheless does not lead to profanation, since the sin- 
ner, so the implication, is convicted publicly by the punishment. The apparent 
difficulty of this passage ensues from the collision of two different concepts of 
hillul ha-shem here: the original one, which refers to a sin against God, and the 
adapter’s notion, which is focused on the public effect of the punishment. The 
latter concept corresponds to the conception that is also dominant elsewhere 
in the Amoraic traditions, which is consistent with the common dating of Avot 
de-Rabbi Natan to the third century or later. 

The medieval and early modern commentators also had difficulties with 
Mishna Avot 4:4. Rashi paraphrased the component ‘the Name of Heaven is 
profaned in secret’ and rendered it more mildly ‘he who commits transgression 


58 ARN B 32.8; Ms Vatican offers (as also ed Schechter 35a) only the second half of this ver- 
sion, which by itself, however, doesn’t make much sense. In recension A the saying is 
completely absent; cf also Saldarini, Fathers, 188, ng. 
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in secret.59 Yomtov Lippmann Heller provides different explanations for the 
expression hillul ha-shem (seducing others to sin, committing sins in the cir- 
cle of disciples, and more), whereby secret profanation is actually impossible, 
and he then conjectures that the text refers to transgressions that one cannot 
commit without the involvement of others, such as sexual offenses. According 
to Mahzor Vitry, finally, the text refers to a case where ‘a person commits a 
transgression in secret, which, had it been in the open, would have involved 
profaning the name of God’.®° These interpreters obviously were unable to 
understand the notion of profanation in secret. A conceptual shift that, as 
we saw, had already taken place in the Amoraic period made it impossible 
for them. 


3.2 Biblical Perspectives 

If, in conclusion, we take one more look at the biblical roots of the vocabu- 
lary, we see that the crystallization of the public aspect of kiddush ha-shem, 
as it had first emerged above all in Tannaic martyrology, is basically already 
founded in the Tora and the Prophets. The book of Leviticus reinforces vari- 
ous cultic taboos with warnings of the profanation of God’s name,®! so does 
also the Damascus Document,® and in the books of the Prophets violations 
against other people are also designated as profanation of God’s name.®? This 
explains the early Tannaic use of kiddush ha-shem initially as a quite unspe- 
cific expression for sins, which also allows for the idea of profanation of the 
Name ‘in secret’. The public aspect is added in the book of Ezekiel, where the 
opposition of profanation and sanctification of the Name also clearly emerges. 
Time and again Israel deserved annihilation, but God spared them - ‘for the 
sake of My name, that it might not be profaned in the sight of the nations’ — as 
is stated repeatedly in a historical overview in Ezek 20 (vv. 9; 14; 22). The same 
idea serves in Ezek 36 to motivate the consent to have the exiled return home: 


(20) But when they came to the nations, wherever they came, they®* pro- 
faned My holy name, in that it was said of them, ‘These are the people of 


59  Ined Vilna, fol 10b. 

60 Quoted according to Goldin, Living Talmud, 159. 

61 Namely, the prohibition on the Moloch sacrifice (Lev 18:21; 20:3); the prohibition on false 
oaths by God’s name (19:12); the provision concerning the haircut and beard of the priests 
(21:6); and the rules on enjoying sacrificial offerings (22:2, 32). Idolatry is dealt with in 
Ezek 20:39. See Milgrom, Cult and Conscience, 86, with n302; Reiterer, ‘Art. DW 1-1V.1, 166. 

62 CD 15:3 (on oath by God’s name). 

63 Thus, the revocation of the liberation of slaves in Jer 34:16 and the intimate relations of 
fathers and sons with the same woman in Amos 2:7; see Reiterer, ‘Art. DW 1-IV.ı) 165. 

64 That this means the Israelites is apparent from Ezek 36:21f. 
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the Lord, and yet they had to go out of his land’ ... (22). Therefore say to the 
house of Israel, ‘Thus says the Lord God: It is not for your sake, O house of 
Israel, that I am about to act, but for the sake of My holy name, which you 
have profaned among the nations to which you came. (23) I will sanctify 
My great name, which has been profaned among the nations’. 


The Name is profaned where Israel’s fate compromises God’s reputation;6° 
where the opposite takes place, the Name will be sanctified. Precisely this lan- 
guage is used also by an early midrash, when it counts the Exodus, the plagues 
in Egypt, the miracle at the Red Sea and the Jordan, the saving of Daniel from 
the lion’s den and the three young men from the fiery furnace as feats of power, 
through which God sanctified His name.®® 

Since, already according to biblical understanding, the sanctification as well 
as the profanation of the Name may be effected by humans as well as by God,67 
the perspective of the effect in public can be easily transposed from divine to 
human action. These were the conditions under which this element was inte- 
grated into the concepts of sanctification and profanation of the Name in the 
rabbinic tradition. As a result, the Tannaic notion of profanation ‘in secret’, was 
bound to be reinterpreted by Amoraic times. 

Among the catalysts of this development were no doubt the martyrologi- 
cal discourses of the Tannaim. If God sanctified His name by saving the three 
young men from the fire, then the latter on their part had previously sanctified 
God's name by sacrificing their lives in the fire. Sifra formulates this sharply in 
the exegesis of Lev 22:32: “And you shall not desecrate My holy name, such that 
I shall be sanctified” - If you sanctify My name, I, too, will sanctify My name in 
you’ (ahare mot 13.14, see above). 

The requests for the sanctification of the Name that underly the Kaddish 
(as well as the Pater Noster), still contain no anticipatory traces of these devel- 
opments. After all, the fulfillment of the prayer ‘May Your name be sanctified’, 
can take place in praise during worship,®* in the daily conduct of life, surely 


65 In this sense, also those who suffer may in their calls of protest appeal to God’s name; cf 
4 Ezra 4:24f (We pass away as grasshoppers and mist, but what will become of His name?); 
bGit 58a (If not for us, why don’t you have mercy at least for the sanctification of Your 
name?). Furthermore, when all other causes fail, one hopes for assistance ‘for the sake of 
His great name’, mTaan on Deut 26:15 (Hoffmann 177). 

66 _ SifDeut 306 (Finkelstein 342f). 

67 For profanation by God, see Ezek 39:7; for sanctification by humans, cf Isa 29:23. The pas- 
sive form (nifal) in Lev 22:32 seems to be intentionally ambivalent. 

68 The sanctification request may be easily understood as self-referential: through the act of 
requesting what is requested becomes reality. Cf also Luke 1:49. 
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in public, but perhaps also in secret,6° and no doubt also by God multiply- 
ing His glory through salvific action on behalf of the world and humanity. The 
commentaries usually leave open different possibilities,”° and after all we saw, 
they appear to be right to do so. 

With an obvious reference to the public sphere, Rom 2:24 speaks of blas- 
phemy of the Name: ‘God’s name is blasphemed among the gentiles because 
of you, as it is written (Isa 25:2)’. Just like for the rabbis (and in diversion from 
Isa 52) it is here sins by Jews that bring God’s name into disrepute. In contrast 
to rabbinic interpretation, however, the subject of profanation concerns the 
defamatory pagans, and not the Jewish sinners themselves.” Sanctification 
which is publicly effective is the theme of 1 Pet 3:15: ‘But in your hearts sanctify 
(hagiasate) Christ [var. God] as Lord. Always be prepared to give an answer to 
everyone who asks you to give the reason for the hope that you have’. Indeed, 
sanctification takes place here in the heart, namely not before the eyes of the 
public; however, as a motivation for the public engagement with faith it is 
essentially related to the rabbinic view of kiddush ha-shem. It is not related 
to the believer's suffering mentioned in the preceding verse. On the contrary, 
martyrdom stories of the early church, even as they often enough justify suffer- 
ing with the ‘name’ of Christ, do not speak in this context of sanctification.” 
What the rabbinic tradition imagines with kiddush ha-shem, the early church 
expresses with martyrion, ‘testimony’. The two concepts gradually converge in 
their meaning, while terminologically, the martyrologies of the early church 
and those of the rabbis go different ways. 


69 Also 8nbyA (‘in the world’) of the Kaddish does not exclude sanctification in secret. 

70 See for instance U. Luz, Evangelium nach Matthäus, 1.602f. On the relatively late connec- 
tion of the Kaddish with Ezek 38:23, see Lehnardt, Qaddish, 256-64. 

71 On the function of Isa 52:5 in Rom 2, see Wilk, Bedeutung des Jesajabuches, 73f; on the 
rabbinic reception of Isa 52:5 see Wilk, Bedeutung des Jesajabuches, 178f; on the material 
proximity of Rom 2:24 to the rabbinic concept of profanation of the name, see Haacker, 
Brief des Paulus, 71. 

72 See Mart Carpi lat 5 (propter nomen tuum haec patimur [Musurillo 34]); 6.3 (ut pro nomine 
Christi patiar [ibid.]); Acta Martyrum Scilitanorum 17 (Et statim decollati sunt pro nomine 
Christi [Musurillo 88]); Passio Iuli veterani 4.4 (Domine Iesu Christe pro cuius nomine haec 
patior |Musurillo 264]); Passio Bonifatii 9. 


PART 2 


Narratives 


CHAPTER 4 


Martyrdom in Second and Fourth Maccabees 


1 Introduction 


In line with our proposal to imagine Jewish martyrdom as it is transmitted 
in the texts as a constellation of features within a larger framework of Jewish 
noble death passages, we focus in this chapter on the elaborate martyrdom 
passages found in 2 and 4 Maccabees. These passages are accepted by many 
scholars to be the earliest Jewish martyrdoms.! The historical setting of the 
martyrdoms in 2 and 4 Maccabees is discussed in chapter 2. In this chapter we 
will first briefly introduce the books of 2 and 4 Maccabees of which the martyr- 
doms are part. Next, we will offer a survey of the ways in which the martyrs, the 
scribe Eleazar and the mother and her seven sons, are commemorated in the 
texts. The chapter will also deal with the motifs which are important in these 
martyrdom passages, but two prominent themes, those of beneficial death and 
vindication as well as the political views connected with the martyrdoms, will 
be discussed in two separate chapters in the thematic section of this volume. 
The survey starts with 2 Maccabees as our oldest source about Jewish martyr- 
dom. For the sake of coherence, we also include a discussion of the suicide of 
the elder Razis, described in 2 Maccabees 14:37-46, in this chapter, although 
the form and content of this passage differ from the martyrdoms. It belongs 
to the broader group of Jewish noble death passages, which will be discussed 
as such in chapter 5. 


2 2 Maccabees 


2 Maccabees is one of the four extra-canonical Jewish books which are named 
after the ‘Maccabees’. This name refers either to Jewish freedom fighters from 


1 Several scholars consider 2 Macc 7 to be a Christian addition to 2 Maccabees, Bowersock, 
Martyrdom, 10-13; Siegert, Einleitung, 431-39; 443. Cf Himmelfarb, ‘Judaism and Hellenism’, 
3if. McClellan, ‘Reevaluation’, argues for a late first- or early second-century CE date of 
2 Macc 7. Bukovec, ‘Per aspera, 278, concludes that 2 Macc 6:18-31 derives from a different 
source than 2 Macc 7. Domazakis, Neologisms, 341-49 and 398-400, observes that there are 
thirty-three non-trivial word combinations in 2 Macc 7 that also occur elsewhere in the epit- 
ome, which renders it highly probable that the person who composed chapter 7 was also 
responsible for the rest of 2 Macc 2:19-15:39. 
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the second century BCE, the priest Mattathias and his five sons, whose history is 
told most elaborately in 1 Maccabees 2-16 and the historical works of Josephus, 
or to a group of martyrs who were tortured and executed in Jerusalem during 
the persecution of the Jews by the Seleucid king Antiochus Iv (175-164 BCE; 
see chapter 2), or to both groups of heroes.? All four books were transmitted in 
Greek, but 1 Maccabees was originally composed in Hebrew.? 

2 Maccabees contains several brief passages about violent deaths of Jews and 
two elaborate martyrdom stories: 2 Macc 6:18-31 about the martyrdom of the 
old scribe Eleazar and 7:1-42 about the martyrdom of the anonymous mother 
and her seven sons. It is a composite work that consists of several sources, 
which were combined and rewritten by an anonymous person. Its main sec- 
tion concerns a history of Judea’s liberation from Greek oppression during the 
rule of successive Seleucid rulers (chapters 3-15), which is presented as a sum- 
mary of five books by a certain Jason of Cyrene (2 Macc 2:23).* The reference to 
this Jason suggests that his five volumes derive from the Diaspora, but unfortu- 
nately there is no information whatsoever about him. The epitomist of Jason's 
books must have edited them heavily, because he not only turned the five 
books into one coherent work, but he probably also included other material. If 
this view is correct, the epitomist may be responsible for the present composi- 
tion of the historical section of the work (2:19-15:39) and can be considered its 
author Festal letters from the Jews in Jerusalem (1:1, 10) that invite fellow-Jews 
in Egypt to celebrate the new festival of the purification of the Temple in the 
month Kislev (1:9, 18; 2:16), which later became known as Hanukka, precede 
the history of liberation and these letters most probably originate from Judea 
(11-2:18).7 The invitation in these letters is closely connected with the brief 
report in 2 Macc 10:1-8 about the purification and the re-installation of the 
altar of the Temple and the foundation of an annual festival to commemorate 
this event by Judah the Maccabee and his group. The combination of letters 
and history has been explained in various ways.® 


2 Hippolytus of Rome refers to several of these books of the Maccabees (Comm in Dan 4:3) 
and the Codex Alexandrinus (fifth century CE) contains all four books, which were part of 
the Septuagint by that time. For 4 Maccabees, see also n124. 

3 About1 Maccabees, see chapter 5. 

4 Richnow, Untersuchung, 41f, argues that this note is fictitious. Further discussions: Geiger, 
‘History’; Zwick, ‘Unterhaltung zum Nutzen), 143-45; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 22f; 
Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 175f; Doran, 2 Maccabees, 5-13. 

5 With Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 25; 175; cf Mittmann-Richert, Einführung, 48; Siegert, Einleitung, 

415-23. 

Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 20; Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 25. See also Honigman, Tales, 8. 

Van Henten, ‘2 Maccabees’. 

8 Williams, ‘Recent Research in 2 Maccabees’, 73; Doran, 2 Maccabees, 1-3. 
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Several scholars have argued that 2 Maccabees reflects views that are typical 
for Diaspora Judaism, but others insist that the book’s strong focus on Jerusalem 
and the Temple renders it more plausible that the person who was responsible 
for the final redaction of the work was a Judean.? It should be noted, however, 
that although the Temple is important, 2 Maccabees neither offers a detailed 
description of the Temple complex nor does the book show a serious interest 
in the actual sacrificial cult. The Temple seems to be the ultimate sacred place, 
directly associated with God, which symbolizes within the narrative context 
the state of affairs between God and his chosen people. Such a view about the 
Temple as a signal about the state of the covenant relationship between God 
and the Jewish people would also make sense in a Diaspora context.!° 

The date of 2 Maccabees is debated as well." The festal letters at the begin- 
ning of the book may offer a clue for the date of the combined work consisting 
of letters (1:1-2:18) and a history (2:19-15:39). The first festal letter (11-10) men- 
tions two dates: the year 169, which is connected with the reign of the Seleucid 
King Demetrius (Demetrius II, 145-139 BCE)! and the year 188 in connection 
with the celebration of the new festival of Tabernacles (i.e., Hanukka).!° Both 
dates refer to the Seleucid era, which started in the spring of 31 BCE accord- 
ing to the Jewish and Babylonian reckoning, implying that the year 169 equals 
143/142 BCE and the year 188, 125/124 BCE. The date in 2 Macc ı:9 referring to 
the year 188 is usually taken as the date of the first festal letter, which may 
imply that 125/124 BCE is the terminus post quem for the date of the entire 
work as it has been transmitted to us.!* It is plausible that the book predates 


9 For the first view, see especially Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 38; 45-56; also: Simkovich, 
‘Greek Influence’, 306-9; for the second view Arenhoevel, Theokratie, 113; Doran, Temple 
Propaganda; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 50-56; Lichtenberger, ‘History-Writing), 
103f; Zsengellér, ‘1 Maccabees’, 184; 186; Honigman, Tales, 8-9; 35; 38; 65-186. Ego, ‘Tempel 
im 2. Makkabäerbuch) argues that the Temple functions as a mirror of the relationship 
between God and His people as well as a national symbol, besides being the location of 
God’s habitation and protection, next to heaven. 

10 Further discussion in Van Henten, ‘Space, Body and Meaning’. For the incorporation of 
Egyptian traditions in 2 Macc 15:15-16, see Van Henten, ‘Judas the Maccabee’s Dream’. 
Differently: Gera, ‘Onias 111’, 120-25. 

11 Williams, ‘Recent Research in 2 Maccabees’, 72-74. 

12 This letter is commonly accepted as being authentic, so already Bickermann, ‘Festbrief’. 

13 This festival is identical with the Festival of the Purification of the Temple mentioned in 
1:18, 2:16, and 10:5-6. 

14 Bunge, Untersuchungen, 195-202; Habicht, 2. Makkabderbuch, 174. Differently, Schwartz, 
2 Maccabees, 11-15; 139-40; 143-4; 519-29, who argues that 2 Macc 1:9 points to the year 
165/164 BCE, by reading ‘148’ with minuscules 55 and 62 instead of ‘188’. He takes 1:7 (refer- 
ring to the year 143/142 BCE) as the date of the first letter and assumes the entire book was 
ready by that year. Parker, ‘Date’, argues that the bulk of the material in 2 Maccabees dates 
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63 BCE, the year of the Roman general Pompey’s intervention in the power 
struggle between the two sons of the Hasmonean King Alexander Jannaeus 
(103-76 BCE ).5 The passages which refer explicitly to the Romans (4:11; 8:10, 36; 
11:34-38) imply warm diplomatic relations between the Jews and the Romans 
and reflect a very positive image of the Roman nation, two points which 
changed drastically after Pompey’s intervention in Jerusalem. Most scholars, 
therefore, assume that Second Maccabees was composed between 125/4 and 
63 BCE.I6 

The book’s historical section (chapters 3-15) focuses upon the liberation of 
the Judean Temple state from the Seleucid oppression. Four Seleucid Kings are 
mentioned in the book: Seleucus IV (187-175 BCE), Antiochus Iv (175-164 BCE), 
Antiochus v (164-162 BCE) and Demetrius 1 (162-150 BCE).!” 2 Maccabees 
highlights one of these kings, Antiochus 1v Epiphanes, as an extremely wicked 
king who tried to abolish Jewish religion and annihilate the Jewish people 
(chapters 4-9). Antiochus, however, was not evil from the start. A power 
struggle between Jewish leaders, the wicked high priests Jason and Menelaus 
(2 Macc 4:7-5:11), triggered the persecution of the Jews by Antiochus Iv 
(2 Macc 5:12-7:42), as discussed in chapter 2. 


2.1 The Martyrdoms in 2 Maccabees 6:18-7:42 

The martyrdoms of Eleazar and the mother and her sons are the final and most 
elaborate part of a chain of horrible repressive deeds by King Antiochus’ rep- 
resentatives within the narrative context of 2 Maccabees 4-7.!8 The horrifying 
details of the martyrdoms illustrate the wickedness of this king according to 
2 Maccabees.!? Strikingly, this cluster of martyrdom passages does not offer 
much information about the actual circumstances of the tortures and execu- 
tion of the martyrs in spite of their setting. The stories lack information about a 
juridical procedure, they only tell us that the martyrs were forced to eat a piece 
of pork. If one takes all the relevant information into account that is given it 


from 166-142 BCE. Some scholars argue that the date of 2 Macc 1:9 is close to the date of 
the entire book: Schürer, History, 3.532-33; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 51-53. Cf 
Momigliano, ‘Second Book of Maccabees, 83. 

15 So already Bévenot, Die beiden Makkabäerbücher, 1. 

16 E.g., Schürer, History, 3.533-34; Mittmann-Richert, Einführung, 44-47; Siegert, Einleitung, 
421. Domazakis, Neologisms, argues on the basis of the book’s neologisms and other lexi- 
cal evidence for a date in the Herodian period. 

17 2 Macc 114-5; 2:20; 3:3; 4:7; 10:10; 14:1. 

18 The group of martyrs represents the ‘weak’ segments of the Jewish population, Rajak, 
‘Dying for the Law’, 40; Haber, ‘Living and Dying for the Law. 

19 Gera, Judaea and Mediterranean Politics, 141-61, and Honigman, Tales, offer extensive dis- 
cussions with references. 
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seems plausible that the martyrdoms presuppose the context of an obligatory 
participation in a gentile religious ritual under pain of death. Eleazar and the 
mother with her sons were forced to eat a bit of the inward parts of a pig, which 
is, of course, forbidden according to the Jewish Law (Lev 11:7; Deut 14:8).?° 

When the martyrs refused to obey the king’s orders, they were severely 
tortured and put to death. In 2 Maccabees 7 the king has them even tortured 
beforehand with whips and thongs, which can be interpreted as an attempt to 
highlight his power over them (see below). As a matter of fact, the martyrdoms 
focus on the interaction between the martyrs and the king’s representatives, 
or, in chapter 7, the interaction between the martyrs and the king himself. The 
statements of the martyrs offer together an extensive motivation for the deci- 
sion to undergo martyrdom rather than comply with the king’s orders. 

Before looking more closely at Eleazar’s martyrdom reported in 2 Maccabees 
6:18-31, we should briefly discuss the location of the martyrdoms. The author 
of 2 Maccabees indicates in 5:21 that the king left Jerusalem for Antioch, tak- 
ing eighteen hundred talents from the Temple with him. The author does not 
say that Antiochus returned from Antioch to Jerusalem, although the king is 
clearly present in chapter 7. Some scholars assume, therefore, that Antioch is 
the place where the martyrs were executed.?! The broader context of the mar- 
tyrdoms, however, strongly suggests that the martyrdoms are set in Jerusalem. 
There is no change of location indicated in 2 Macc 6:1-18 and Jerusalem is by 
far the most important place within the Judean Temple state as depicted in 
2 Maccabees. Most of the events narrated in the book happen in Jerusalem. 
The author probably would have informed the intended readers if the martyr- 
doms had taken place somewhere else, in casu Antioch. 


2.2 The Martyrdom of Eleazar in 2 Maccabees 6:18-31 

The ritual meal as setting of the martyrdoms implies a loyalty conflict for the 
martyrs: their options were either to participate in the king’s idolatrous meal 
or to remain faithful to their God and the laws revealed by him to Moses, at the 
cost of their lives. The martyrs decide to remain faithful to God and the Jewish 
laws, and Eleazar’s martyrdom already highlights this decision. The old scribe 
Eleazar chose to die rather than obey the command of the king to eat a piece 
of pork both because he wanted to remain faithful to the Jewish laws and to set 
an example for the Jewish youth (6:23-28). As a result, he was beaten to death 


20 Cf 1 Macc 1:47; 4 Macc 5:2, 6; 615. Further discussion in chapter 2. 
21 See, e.g., Kellermann, Auferstanden, 1f; Goldstein, 11 Maccabees, 298-300. 
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in or ona kind of drum (tüunavov, 6:28; also 6:30).22 We will first discuss the 
way Eleazar is introduced as a person and subsequently focus on the motives 
that underlie his decision. 

Eleazar is introduced as a scribe (6:18), which implies a positive image, espe- 
cially if this term refers to his status as an expert in the law and a legal advisor 
and not to a role as clerk or secretary.?? In 1 Maccabees, the scribes appear 
to be an established group during the first years of the Maccabean revolt 
(1 Macc 7:12-13). One can easily imagine Eleazar as a member of a group of legal 
experts. The addition ‘in high position’ (6:18) even points to a leading position 
within the group and suggests that Eleazar belonged to the Jewish elite. The 
name Eleazar (Eleazar/Eleazaros) derives from the Hebrew name Elazar (‘The 
Lord helps’).2* The name is a clue to the role of God in 2 Maccabees and may 
also imply that Eleazar was in favour with God.?? It is also the name of Aaron's 
son and successor and chiefly a priestly name in biblical and early post-biblical 
Jewish literature.?6 This may explain why 4 Maccabees calls Eleazar explicitly 
a priest (5:4; 7:6, 12).2” 


22 Common meanings of töuravov are ‘(kettle-)drum’, ‘tambourine’, LSJ 1834 s.v.; but here 
a specific instrument of torture must be meant, Lust — Eynikel - Hauspie, Greek-English 
Lexicon, 2.483-84; Abel, Les livres, 366f; Reuther, ‘Tympanum’; Latte, ‘Todesstrafe’; Vergote, 
‘Folterwerkzeuge’, 118-20; 127. 

23  Tpappateds generally means ‘secretary’ or ‘clerk’ of a city, a people, a ruler, a temple, a 
deity, etc. Sometimes a ypappateds was of high rank. Cf1 Macc 5:42; 2 Macc 11:15A; 3 Macc 
4:17; Philo, Agr 148; Flacc 3. Further references: Jeremias, ‘ypauuateüg’; Jeremias, Jerusalem, 
112-19; 233-37; Abel, Les livres, 366; Schürer, History, 2.322-403; Schams, Jewish Scribes, 
123f; Van der Toorn, Scribal Culture, 75-108; Mandel, Origins of Midrash, 23-86. 

24 Similarly: the watchword ‘the help of the Lord’ is mentioned in 2 Macc 8:23. 

25 Goldstein, 11 Maccabees, 286, who refers also to 4 Macc 6:2; 8:3-5, 9. Eleazar’s characteri- 
zation may match a statement of Ben Sira about scribes: ‘Human success is in the hand of 
the Lord, and it is he who makes the face of the scribe glorious’ (Sir 10:5). 

26 Aaron’s son Eleazar was the father of Phinehas (cf Sir 45:23), who was very important for 
the legitimation of the high priesthood of both the Oniads and the Hasmoneans, Janssen, 
Gottesvolk, 20-22; Lebram, Legitimiteit en charisma; Lee, Studies, 12-15. Concerning 
Phinehas, cf Sir 45:23-26 with 1 Macc 2:26, 54; 14:41, Bernhardt, Jüdische Revolution, 282. 

27 Exod 6:25; 28:1; Lev 10:6; Num 3:2, 4; 20:22-29, as well as other passages. Other priests with 
the name Eleazar: Neh 12:42; 3 Macc 6:1, 16; Let Aris 1; 33; 35; 41; Josephus, Ant 17:339; 17:341; 
18:34. Eleazar the son of Abinadab was in charge of the ark (1 Sam 7:1). In 1 Chr 23:21f and 
24:28 a Levite with the name Eleazar is mentioned. A priestly descent did not exclude one 
from becoming a scribe, cf the figure of Ezra, who was of priestly origin according to his 
genealogy in Ezra 71-5 and called ‘the priest and scribe’ in Lxx Ezra 7:11 (6 teped¢ xai ó ypap- 
yatevs). Kellermann, Nehemia, 26-32; 56-69; 90-92; 94f; Lebram, ‘Traditionsgeschichte 
der Esragestalt’. See also Josephus, Life 197f, and Ant 18:16. For non-priests with the name 
Eleazar, see 2 Sam 23:gf and Ezra 10:25. 
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Eleazar had attained the highly respected age of ninety (2 Macc 6:24).?8 
His advanced age is highlighted in seven of the fourteen verses of the story in 
2 Maccabees 6:18-31 and it is clearly connected with his exemplary conduct. 
The author emphasizes that it was crucial for Eleazar to die in a way which 
would be worthy of his old age. His decision is therefore not associated with 
his office or status as a prominent scribe. It is his personal attitude that is 
exemplary for other Jews. Eleazar’s behaviour corresponds to his respectful 
age and his acquired wisdom. The argumentation which he unfolds in 6:23-28 
as a response to the offer to only pretend to eat a piece of pork is not only 
‘civilized’,?9 but also ‘worthy of his years?° and the dignity of his old age?! 
and the grey hairs?? that he had reached with distinction and his excellent 
life33 even from childhood’ (6:23). This cascade of positive qualifications in 
2 Maccabees 6:23-28 includes several tropes of ancient panegyrics.?* The over- 
all message is clear: Eleazar lived an honourable and excellent life from his 
childhood up until his martyrdom. This suggests that the motives put forward 
during the martyrdom, his obedience to the Jewish laws and his faithfulness to 
God, were fully in line with his values and attitude to life in his previous years. 
By implication the motives may also be the reason for being able to reach such 
an old age. His grey hairs were ‘earned’ so to speak (literally: ‘acquired greyness 
of hair’). In the light of all these details that characterize Eleazar it is very obvi- 
ous that he could derive great authority from his old age.?° 

Eleazar explains his decision to die as a martyr by highlighting the holy 
laws of the Jews and indicating that he intended to set a noble example for 


28 Cfthe Christian martyr Pothinus, who was more than ninety years old according to Mart 
Lugd 5.1; 5.29. 

29 LSJ 260 s.v. dotelog; Lust — Eynikel - Hauspie, Lexicon, 1.67; Muraoka, Lexicon, 98 s.v. 3: 
‘showing signs of good upbringing and education’ The adjective is used as indication of a 
good and noble person by Philo, Abr 22; 52; 214; 225; Prob 1; 21; 72. 

30 A similar phrase occurs in 2 Macc 6:24. 

31 Niese, Kritik‘, 524, reads yévoug ‘descent’ instead of yhpwç ‘old age’. Bevenot, Makkabäer- 
bücher, 200; Katz, ‘Text’, 14; Nelis, 11 Makkabeeén, 162, and Habicht, 2. Makkabäerbuch, 23, 
adopt this reading. 

32 The variant reading moArtetac of codex A and a few other Mss for moAtdc also refers to 
Eleazar’s perfect way of life, Renaud, ‘La loi’, 63. Katz, ‘Text’, 22f, argues that moAtdc origi- 
nated as a contraction of moAttetas. 

33 = ‘Avaotpopy can mean ‘way of life’, cf Polybius 4.82.1; Diogenes Laertius 9.64 and Tob 4:14B. 
The variant reading avatpogy (‘education’, see ed Hanhart 72) may have resulted from the 
fact that this phrase is part of the traditional elements of a eulogy, cf Delehaye, Passions, 
142-46. 

34  Lausberg, Handbuch, § 245. 

35 Grimm, “Zweites Buch’, 116. 
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the Jewish youth ‘of how to die a good death (apeuthanatizein)?® willingly and 
nobly for the sacred and holy laws (huper ton semnon kai hagion nomon, 6:28; 
NRSV adapted)’3” Whether the noun nomos ‘law’ is used in the plural or not,?8 
the word has religious and political connotations in 2 Maccabees.?9 It can refer 
to the laws of God, revealed to the Jewish people by Moses, but also to the 
laws of the city of Jerusalem and its country-side Judea, or the Jewish people 
(ethnos).* Some passages focus more on the first connotation, and the adjec- 
tives ‘revered’ and ‘holy’ that modify the noun nomoi ‘laws’ may imply that 
the laws here are thought to be of divine origin and therefore should not be 
violated. This first meaning is more explicit in other passages in 2 Maccabees. 
In 2 Maccabees 7:30 the youngest son states that he will only obey the com- 
mandment of the law that was given to his ancestors by Moses. Still other 
passages in the same chapter specify that the laws obeyed by the martyrs are 
the laws of God (7:9, 23)*! or Heaven (7:11), which refers to God. The divine 
origin of the Jewish law or laws is also apparent from other vocabulary: the 
verb nomotheteö (‘frame laws’, ‘furnish with laws’, 2 Macc 3:15; also 4 Macc 5:25) 
and the related noun nomothesia (‘legislation’, ‘code of laws’, 2 Macc 6:23; also 
4 Macc 5:35; 17:16)*? express that the God of the Jews revealed these laws. These 
passages presuppose God’s revelation of the Tora to Moses or his gift of the 
stone tablets containing the commandments (Exod 24:12). The martyrs refer 
to Moses as the mediator between God and the people of Israel at the time of 
the giving of the law (2 Macc 7:30; cf 4 Macc g:1-2). The martyrdom of Eleazar 
implies, therefore, that he rejected the offer to pretend to eat a bit of pork 
in order to make it clear in public that he refused to transgress the ‘holy and 
God-given law’ of the Jews at all costs (6:23).43 We will see in the next section 
that the mother and her seven sons also point out that they refused to transgress 


36 ‘Die well’ or ‘die happily, Lust —- Eynikel - Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 1.47; Vogel, 
Commentatio mortis, 214. 

37 Rajak, ‘Dying for the Law’, also points to certain analogies between Eleazar and Socrates. 
Zeuvög means ‘sacred’ in references to divine things or deities, Lust - Eynikel — Hauspie, 
Greek-English Lexicon, 2.424. Cf 2 Macc 8:15; 4 Macc 5:36; 17:5, and for related vocabulary 
2 Macc 3:12; 6:11; 4 Macc 1:17; 7:9. 

38 Singular: 2 Macc 1:4; 2:2, 3, 18; 5:10A; 7:30; 10:26; 12:40; 13:10; 13:14V; and 15:9. The plural 
occurs frequently in the martyr stories (6:28; 7:2, 9, 11, 23, 24VL, 37) and further in 8:21, 36; 
11:31, 14A. Renaud, ‘La loi’. 

39 Segal, ‘Tora and Nomos.. 

40 Cf Gutbrod and Kleinknecht, ‘vópoç, 1041. 

41 Similarly concerning the singular in 4 Maccabees (5:16, 18, 25; 6:21; 9:15; 11:5, 27; 13:22; see 
also 4 Macc 5:25). 

42 LSJu8o S.V. 

43 Cf the references to God as creator in 2 Macc 7:11, 22—23; 14:46. 
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the Jewish laws even if they would lose their lives because of that (7:2, 9, 1, 
23-24, 30, 37), but these passages also reflect the second meaning of the laws 
as the ancestral laws of the Jewish people.** 

2 Maccabees 6:30 adds a third motive for Eleazar’s decision: he explains 
with his last breath why he accepted a death by torture. He expresses that his 
God is the all-powerful ruler of everything (cf the name pantokrator for God in 
6:26), who is so central and real for him that he gladly sacrifices his life out of 
reverence (phobos)* for this God: “When he was about to die under the blows, 
he groaned aloud and said: ‘It is clear to the Lord in his holy knowledge that, 
though I might have been saved from death, I am enduring terrible sufferings 
in my body (kata to soma) under this beating, but in my soul (kata psuchen)*® 
I am glad to suffer these things because I fear him (6:30)”.4” The reference to 
God’s knowledge*® may be understood from the perspective of the image of 
God in 2 Maccabees.*? God is a panoptic, omniscient and intervening deity. 
He observes as overseer (epoptes, 2 Macc 3:39; 7:35)°° what happens on earth 
and intervenes as the living God in the affairs of humans in accordance with 
their behaviour, sometimes not immediately, but in the end he will deliver 
those who have remained faithful to him and have served him (2 Macc 7:33). 
The view of God as the overseer of the world?! goes together with heaven as 


44 The same motivation is given in 4 Maccabees (e.g., 13:13), see below. 

45 Lust- Eynikel —- Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 2.506. 

46 _ Eleazar’s distinction of body and soul in his last statement (cf 7 Macc 7:37; 14:38) might 
reflect a Greek philosophical differentiation of the body from the soul (e.g., Doran, 
2 Maccabees, 155; 163), but it can also be just a superficial resemblance of Greek traditions 
that actually emphasizes that body and soul go together, see 2 Macc 15:30. Cf Schwartz, 
2 Maccabees, 304; 488. 

47 The phrase dia ton autou phobon (‘because I fear him’) connects Eleazar’s steadfastness 
unto death with suffering righteous traditions in the Hebrew Bible and post-biblical 
Jewish literature, see Ruppert, Gerechte; Ruppert, Feinde. The phrase in 2 Macc 6:30 
fits wisdom traditions with yirat yhwh and gods xuplov as key phrases (Prov 1:7; 9:10; 
cf 22:4 and LXX 15:33; LXX Ps 33:12; LXX 111:10; Sir 1:14). Becker, Gottesfurcht; Haspecker, 
Gottesfurcht. Righteous figures like Esther and Susanna exemplify this ideal, as the stories 
about them show; Müller, ‘weisheitliche Lehrerzahlung’. 

48 Cf for God’s knowledge (yvaatg deoö) Wis 2:13; 14:22; also Wis 1:7; 6:23; 10:10; Prov 16:8; 21:11; 
LXX 30:3; Sir 1:19, and LXX 1 Sam 2:3, part of the Song of Hanna, which is alluded to in 
2 Maccabees 7. 

49 Goldstein, 11 Maccabees, 288, states that God’s knowledge contrasts with the knowledge 
of human characters as mentioned in 2 Macc 6:21-22, 29. 

50 15] 676 s.v. See also 2 Macc 7:6, 12:22, and 15:2; cf Wis 11-11. 

51 This matches in part characteristics of other deities in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 127. 
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an important dwelling place of God.°? From this perspective the meaning of 
Eleazar’s statement in 2 Macc 6:30 seems to be that God was fully aware of 
his situation of suffering, which may hint at the vindication of Eleazar and 
possibly also his fellow-Jews.5? Eleazar’s words also indicate that he gladly dies 
(‘I am glad to suffer these things’) out of loyalty to God in these circumstances 
(cf 6:28: ‘die happily’). This motif of expressing feelings of joy during suffering 
also occurs in later Jewish and Christian martyr texts.5+ 


2.3 The Martyrdom ofthe Mother and Her Seven Sons in 2 Maccabees 7 

In Eleazar’s martyrdom, the representatives of the king behave mercifully at 
the beginning, allowing the old man to get away with it if he only would pre- 
tend to eat a piece of pork (6:21-22). The king appears in a much more brutal 
way right at the beginning of the story about the mother and her seven sons. 
Antiochus tries to force the sons to eat pork by using torture with whips and 
thongs (2 Macc 7:1; cf 7:7).°5 His attempt to make the martyrs obey by the use 
of force fails, because the first son immediately sets the tone after this first 
round of torture by indicating that he and his brothers are ready to die rather 
than transgress the ancestral laws (7:2). Here too, the laws are obviously men- 
tioned as a prime motivation, but they are now presented from a patriotic per- 
spective (below). The statement of the first son enrages the king, who urges to 
arrange for outrageous tortures against the martyr (7:3-5), which step by step 
results in the complete depersonalization of him.5° The martyr is fried in a 
huge pan (téganon, 2 Macc 7:3-5)°’ and cooked in a cauldron (lebés, 7:3-4),58 


52 2 Macc 315, 39; 8:20; 1110; 15:3-4, 8, 34. Cf 1 Macc 12:15 and 16:3. In the martyr’s state- 
ment in 2 Macc 7:11 heaven and God appear to be identical. Cf 2 Macc 9:4; Arenhoevel, 
Theokratie, 132; Nelis, 11 Makkabeeén, 168. 

53 Cf Add Esth 4:17u-w/14:15-16) and 4 Macc 6:27. Cf Nickelsburg, ‘Apocalyptic and Myth, 
387, n16. 

54 See 2 Macc 7:10; 4 Macc 9:29, 31; 10:20 and cf Dan 3:24, 91 Theod/Lxx. Also: Josephus, 
War 1:653; 2:153; 7:418; 2 Bar 52:6-7; MekRY 20.23; SifDeut 6.5 § 32; yBer 9:5 (14b); Mart 
Pol 12.1; Mart Lugd 1; 34-35; Mart Apol 6-8. The motif also occurs in pagan texts, e.g., 
Epictetus 2.6.26-27; 4.8.30ff., Reitzenstein, Historia Monachorum, 87. 

55 Nevpå means ‘thong, ‘string’, ‘cord of sinew’, LSJ s.v. 1170. Several scholars follow the 
reading taurea (‘thongs of ox-leather’) of Old Latin Mss, see de Bruyne, anciennes traduc- 
tions, 1526. 

56 About the focus on bodies as a locus of meaning, see Van Henten, ‘Space, Body and 
Meaning’. 

57 Tyyavovis in the Septuagint in the books that are part of the Hebrew Bible the most com- 
mon translation of Hebrew mahbat ‘frying pan’ or ‘griddle’, e.g., Lev 6:21(14LXX), Lust — 
Eynikel — Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 2.474; Muraoka, Hebrew/Aramaic Index, 80. 

58  AéBy¢, ‘kettle’, ‘cauldron’ (Lust — Eynikel — Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 2.278) is in 
Septuagint books with a Hebrew equivalent usually the translation of 10, ‘boiling pot, 
e.g., LXX Jer 1:13, KBL? 3.710. 
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two lethal kinds of torture with the help of fire.°® Importantly, before being 
fried and cooked alive, the martyr undergoes three other tortures (7:4), which 
must have turned him in a formless hunk of meat without personal appear- 
ance: his tongue is cut out (7:4; also implied in 7:10),6° he is scalped in the 
way of the Scythians (7:4; cf 7:7 and 4 Macc 10:7),®! and his limbs are cut off 
(akrotériazo).°2 Antiochus apparently is aiming for the total dehumanization 
of the martyr’s body (7:5). 

The author next focuses on the response of the mother and her other sons, 
by dramatizing this horrific scene: they are observing the tortures together 
(7:4; cf 7:20) and although they can smell the fumes coming from the frying 
pan they are not frightened at all and encourage each other to die nobly as 
well (7:5). They comfort each other by stating that God was observing what 
happened and that he would console them: ‘The Lord God is watching over 
us® and in truth has compassion on us, as Moses declared in his song that bore 
witness against the people to their faces, when he said, “And he will have com- 
passion on his servants (7:6)”.6* This statement alludes to the Song of Moses, 
which refers to Moses’ bearing witness against Israel (cf Deut 31:19, 21, 26 and 
32:46).°° It ends with a brief quotation of Deut 32:36 (‘And he will have com- 
passion on his servants’).66 Moses’ Song implies that faithfulness to God’s law 
determines the fate of the people (Deut 31:14-30; 32:43-47). Within the context 
of 2 Maccabees 7:6 the quotation seems to refer not to the Jewish people as a 


59 Doran, 2 Maccabees, 156, concludes that the frying pans would have been placed on top of 
the cauldrons, which implies that the martyr was only fried. 

60 See also 4 Macc 10:19; 12:13. 

61  THlepıoxudilw, ‘scalp in the Scythian way’ (Lust — Eynikel - Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 
2.371) occurs only once in the Septuagint. Scalping was known as a typically Scythian 
punishment for defeated enemies, see Herodotus 4.64-65. The Scythians were famous 
for their savagery and cruelty in the ancient world, Herodotus 4.1-82; Plato, Leg 637d-e; 
Polybius 9.34.11; Cicero, Verr 2.5, 150; Lucian, Tox 8; Josephus, War 7:244-51; Ag Ap 2:269, 
Barclay, Against Apion, 321. See also 2 Macc 4:47; 3 Macc 7:5. 

62 The same verb is used in 4 Macc 10:20. The cutting-off of hands and feet is part of the sav- 
age punishment ordered by Antiochus 111 for his uncle and brother-in-law Achaius, who 
had proclaimed himself king (Polybius 8.21.3), Van Proosdij, ‘De morte Achaei’; Habicht, 
2. Makkabäerbuch, 233f. 

63 Cf LXX Ps 112:5-6. The idea that God oversees all events is an important aspect of God’s 
image in 2 Maccabees, Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 163-66; Schmitz, ‘Antiochus 
Epiphanes’; Schmitz, ‘Geschaffen aus dem Nichts?’; Schmitz, ‘Gott als Figur’. 

64 The verb napaxaAém means ‘comfort’, ‘have compassion’ here, Schmitz, ‘tapaxaréw;, 
775) N25. 

65 2 Macc 7:6 echoes LXX Deut 31:21. 

66 The Greek words epi tois doulois autou paraklethesetai in 2 Macc 7:6 are identical with a 
phrase in Lxx Deut 32:6. 
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whole,®” but only to those members of the people who remain faithful to the 
law and who are God’s servants (douloi).68 

The beginning of the martyrdom can be interpreted as the opening scene of 
a power game between the martyrs and the king at the location of the torture 
and execution of the martyrs, which culminates in the clash between the king 
and the youngest son (7:24-39).69 The refusal to obey the king’s orders and the 
martyrs’ statements indicate that they do not acknowledge the king’s power. 
The youngest brother motivates his rejection with an elaborate statement, 
announcing the conversion and divine punishment of the king, among other 
things (7:30-38). 4 Maccabees elaborates this theme with athletic imagery and 
vocabulary (below). The narrative pattern found in 2 Macc 7:1-6 is repeated in 
the report about the execution of the other brothers, who are also confronted 
with instruments of torture and motivate their refusal in their last words (7:9, 
11,14, 16-17, 18-19, 30-38). These last words highlight the contrast between king 
and martyrs. The tortures seem to be basically the same for the other martyrs, 
the author adds only a few particularities in individual cases. The punishment 
of the second and third son may imply that they are mocked (7:10 enepaizeto, 
he ‘was the victim of their sport’),”° but this vocabulary can also be a euphe- 
mism for torture.” The second brother is tortured ‘limb by limb’ (7:7-8). The 
hands and tongue of the third brother are cut off (7:10) and the fourth brother 
undergoes a similar torture as his predecessors (7:13). In 2 Maccabees 7:8, 13 
the author uses the generic words basanos ‘torture’ and basanizo ‘question 
by applying torture’ to indicate the tortures which the martyrs must undergo, 
which vocabulary is repeated in chapter 9 about the punishment of the king 
(9:5-6).7? The excessiveness of the tortures highlights the king’s defeat by 


67 Cf Williams, Jesus’ Death, 83. 

68 Enermalm-Ogawa, langage, 136, states that doulos in Jewish-Greek passages can refer to 
individuals who confess their identity or who have achieved the purpose of their life, 
referring to Ezra 5:11; Est C27(28), 29 (4:17x-y); Jos Asen 17:7(10); and Luke 2:29. 

69 Van Henten, ‘Martyrdom’; Janowitz, Family Romance. 

70 Cf 2 Macc 7:7: ‘they ... brought forward for their sport’ (jyov ént tov Eunaryuöv); 
Mark 15:16-20 with synoptic parallels; Eusebius, Hist eccl 4.2.3-4; Dio Cassius 68.32; 
CPJ 158a col. 1, lines 6-7. Cf also Jud 19:25; Wis 12:25; Sir 27:28; 3 Macc 5:22; Mark 10:34; 
Matt 20:19; Luke 18:32; Mark 15:20; Matt 27:29, 31; Mark 15:31; Matt 27:41; Luke 22:63; 23:36; 
Heb 11:36. The mocking motif is part of the tradition about the suffering righteous, see 
Wis 5:3-4; L. Ruppert, Gerechte; Ruppert, Feinde, 11-18. 

71 ~~ Cf Bertram, ‘naitw’, 632. 

72 LSJ 309; Lust - Eynikel - Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 1.78; Thalheim, ‘Basanoi’; Thuer, 
‘Folter’; Kellermann, Auferstanden, 25. Both words occur frequently in 4 Maccabees. See 
also the verb aixičopa ‘maltreat, ‘torture’ (Lust — Eynikel — Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 
1.10) in 2 Macc 7:1, 13, 15. Also 4 Macc 1:1. 
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contrast, because all seven brothers endure their extreme tortures without 
expressing any emotion about their suffering. That the tortures are without 
effect also explains the king’s great anger (2 Macc 7:3, 39).”3 With a brief note 
at the end without any details the author simply states that the mother died 
last (7:41).”4 

Remarkably, there is no characterization whatsoever of the Maccabean 
brothers at the beginning of their martyrdom. Only the way they undergo their 
tortures and their final statements characterize them in a rather stereotypical 
way, by highlighting their faithfulness to God and the laws (above). By way of 
contrast 2 Maccabees 7:20 characterizes the mother about halfway the narra- 
tive of the martyrdom as ‘especially admirable (thaumasté)’> and worthy of 
honourable memory (mnemes agathes axia)'’”° Her admirable behaviour no 
doubt concerns the gruesome fact that she is forced to watch all of her sons 
being tortured to death.” She not only bears this with courage (eupsuchös 
epheren) ‘because of her hope in the Lord’ (7:20), but also actively encourages 
her sons not to obey the king.’8 The mother, therefore, shares with her sons the 
motive of faithfulness to God, although this is expressed in different vocabu- 
lary. The next verse explains the behaviour of the mother by stating that she 
was ‘filled with a noble spirit’ (gennaioi peplerömene phronémati, 2 Macc 7:21), 
which may be understood in a patriotic sense because it is connected with the 
encouragement of her sons in the ancestral language (below).’? In her words 


73 + Theking is beside himself with anger (é§upoc, 2 Macc 7:3, repeated in 7:39; cf 4 Macc 9:10), 
which is a topos of court tales, cf Dan 3:13, 19. 

74 About the mother in 2 Maccabees 7, Haber, Living and Dying’; Rajak, Maccabean 
Mother’; Rajak, ‘The Mother’s Role’; Cohick, ‘Mothers, Martyrs’, 126-30; Finitsis, ‘Scent of 
a Woman’. 

75 Cf 2 Macc 15:13; 4 Macc 2:1; 613A; 14:11. 

76 See further 2 Macc 7:5, 20-23, 26-29. Cf 6:31. Wis 4:1 is an appropriate comment on the 
behaviour of the mother: ‘Better than this is childlessness with virtue (peth), for in the 
memory of virtue is immortality (&8avacia yap otv év uvnun adtijc), because it is known 
both by God and by mortals’. Cf Wis 8:13. 

77 Cf Cratesilea, the mother of the Spartan king Cleomenes 111, who had to watch her grand- 
children being executed before she was killed herself (Plutarch, Cleom 38). The parallel 
has already been noted by Ewald, Geschichte, 4.608, n2, and Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch’, 132. 
Luvopdw means ‘see’, ‘comprehend’ here, LSJ 1723 s.v. 11. The verb occurs also in 2 Macc 7:4 
indicating that the mother was watching together with her remaining sons how her first 
son was tortured. Cf 2:24; 4:4; 5:17; 8:8. The phrase mias hupo kairon hémeras (‘within a 
single day’, 7:20) also occurs in 3 Macc 4:14. 

78 The phrase ‘because of her hope in the Lord’ (dia tas epi kurion elpidas, 7:20) echoes the 
vocabulary of the Septuagint version of the Psalms (cf hé elpis autou epi kurion ton theon 
autou, LXX Ps 145:5). The praise for the mother in 4 Macc 17:4 contains a similar phrase: 
‘maintaining firm an enduring hope in God’. Cf LXX Ps 21:10; 70:5. 

79 Cf Herodotus 8.144: ‘the spirit of the Athenians’ (tò Adyvalwv ppövnpa). 
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of encouragement (2 Macc 7:22f, 27-29), the mother hints at the blood-ties 
between a mother and her children. 2 Maccabees 7:27 emphasizes the very 
close relation between the mother and her youngest son with a series of five 
verbs that are all associated with birth and upbringing in order to highlight by 
way of contrast the mother’s plea for her son to sacrifice himself and not be 
persuaded by the king.®° 4 Maccabees elaborates this motif of motherly love 
at length and emphasizes that the mother was capable of fully resisting her 
maternal affection for her sons (14:11-17:1).8! In short, the mother’s behaviour 
is very heroic from the perspective of 2 Maccabees. Notwithstanding her deep 
maternal feelings, she shows complete solidarity with her sons, encourages 
them and, after having witnessed them die on a single day (2 Macc 7:5), she 
suffers the same fate (7:40). 

2 Maccabees 7:21 offers a second explanation for the mother’s astonishingly 
brave behaviour, next to her trust in God (7:20): ‘she reinforced her woman’s 
reasoning with a man’s courage’. Philo uses a similar phrase concerning Julia 
Augusta (Augustus’ wife Livia is meant): ‘she resembled a man in her intel- 
lect’ (Legat 320).8 Philo seems to assume here in the Embassy to Gaius that 
women in principle were better in the visual observation of things and men in 
the use of reason. Livia apparently went against this pattern.8 Similarly, the 
Maccabean mother is highlighted as the exception that proves the rule that 
only men are brave and capable of sound reasoning. This puts the mother in 
a league with other ancient exceptional women including the female captain 
Artemisia in Herodotus, Judith or Christian women, who in some cases fol- 
lowed the example of the Maccabean mother.** The motif of the ‘manliness’ 


80 The verb mepipépw can mean the carrying around of children (Euripides, Orest 464; 
Menander, Samia 29) and probably alludes to pregnancy here. The fifth verb (Tpopo@o- 
péw; cf Deut 1:31 and Acts 13:18v.l.) might be incongruous with the other four and some 
scholars assume it has been added. Rehkopf, Septuaginta-Vokabular, 291, proposes ‘wie 
eine Amme tragen’ as translation. Goldstein, 11 Maccabees, 315, suggests that it may echo 
Deut 1:31 or Lam 2:22. A rather general meaning of the verb like ‘bring nourishment’ 
(Muraoka, Lexicon, 688: ‘to sustain by providing food’), ‘sustain, or ‘take care’ (LSJ 1828 
s.v.) fits the context well. Finitsis, ‘Scent of a Woman, argues that the instruction of the 
mother and her characterization recall Lady Wisdom from wisdom literature but also 
affirm the importance of the Tora. 

81 Van Henten, ‘Passio Perpetuae’. 

82 2 Macc 7:21: ton thélun logismon arseni thumöi diegeirasa; Philo, Legat 320: arrenötheisa 
ton logismon. 

83 Philo, Legat 319f. Also: Prob 117; Leg 2:24f and Cher 41. 

84 For Artemisia, see Herodotus 8.68, 87f; cf 8.93; Aristotle, Ath Resp 1277b 22; Polit 1454a 
23; Lycurgus, Contra Leocr 101. About Judith: Van Henten, Judith as Alternative Leader’. 
Christian women: 1 Clem 6.2; 55.3; Pas Perp 10.7; Acts of Paul and Thecla 4o. For further 
references, see Perler, ‘vierte Makkabaerbuch’, 65f; Baumeister, Anfänge, 245f. 
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of the mother is elaborated in the eulogy of the mother in 4 Maccabees: 
‘O mother, soldier of God in the cause of religion, elder and woman! By stead- 
fastness you have conquered even a tyrant, and in word and deed you have 
proved more powerful than a man’ (16:14). 

The martyrdom of chapter 7 also offers reflections about the meaning of the 
suffering of the martyrs (2 Macc 7:18, 32-33 and 36-38), which connects with a 
passage that precedes both martyrdoms (6:12-17), one of the sections in which 
the author comments upon the events told. 2 Maccabees 6:12-17 explains the 
meaning of the suffering of the entire Jewish people during Antiochus’ perse- 
cution by offering a theodicy.®* It points out that the suffering of the people is 
proof of God’s mercy. The punishment of the people is well deserved because 
of its sins (6:14-15), but it also leads to its edification (paideia, 6:12).86 God's 
mercifulness is also apparent from the fact that the people is punished imme- 
diately and only for a brief period and in the end not abandoned by God (6:16; 
cf 5:17; 7:16; 10:4). Likewise, the martyrs’ statements indicate that the period of 
suffering will be brief (7:33, 37; cf 6:13),8” and that it serves to discipline and 
edify the people (7:33; cf 6:12, 16), which allows for atonement for its sins.8® 
The martyrs explain to the king that they undergo the tortures because of ‘our 
sins against our own God’ (7:18) and ‘our own sins’ (7:32), which implies that 
the king executes punishment on behalf of God.89 These statements raise the 
question whether they refer to individual sins of the martyrs, or to the sins 
of the people as a whole, to which the martyrs belong, of course.” The latter 
interpretation presupposes a corporate identity of the people, implying that 
the martyrs share the sins of the people as a whole. This reading is more 
plausible in the context of 2 Maccabees, which implies that wicked deeds 
of Jewish leaders, in particular the high priests Jason and Menelaus, brought 
about the sins of the people and with that caused a temporary disturbance 


85 Williams, Jesus’ Death, 30f; 80f; Kellermann, Auferstanden, 32f; 55 and 38; Crenshaw, 
Theodicy; Stuhlmann, eschatologische Mass, 91-98; Avemarie, ‘Aporien der Theodizee;, 
2028. 

86 Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 283f. Cf Jdt 8:25-27, which presents the punishment of the people 
as a test by God. 

87 For the notion of a temporary punishment of the Jewish people by God, cf Isa 54:7-8; 
Jdt 9; Wis 31-10; 11:9-10; 12:19-22; 16:11; 2 Bar 13-15; 78; Pss Sol 8:22-34; 13:5-12; 181-9. 

88 Ps 9412-14; Wis 12, Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 284. 

89 4 Macc 4:21 explicitly expresses this idea. 

90 The verb duapravo, ‘sin’, occurs once elsewhere in 2 Maccabees; in 10:4 it refers to the 
sinning of the people. Cf 4 Macc 4:12. 

91 Kellermann, ‘Zum traditionsgeschichtlichen Problem, 69. Differently, Baumeister, 
Anfänge, qıf. 
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of the covenant relationship with God.?? A statement of the youngest martyr 
also points to collective sins, he says that God’s wrath ‘has justly fallen on our 
whole nation’ (7:38). So, the martyrs point out to the king that he is just a pawn 
in God’s scenario and that they die as a matter of fact because of the sins of the 
people, exemplifying in this way their solidarity with their people. 

The most important aspect of the martyrs’ motivation of their refusal to 
obey the king in 2 Maccabees 7 concerns the Jewish laws. In line with Eleazar’s 
statements (6:28, above), the seven sons and their mother point out that the 
laws were holy and revealed by God (7:9, 11, 23, 30). The youngest son states in 
2 Maccabees 7:30: ‘What are you waiting for? I will not obey the king’s com- 
mand, but I obey the command (prostagma) of the law that was given to our 
ancestors through Moses’.°3 Chapter 7 emphasizes that these laws were at the 
same time the ancient laws of the Jewish people (the patrioi nomoi, 7:2, 37). 
The ancestral laws are a well-known concept in antiquity, referring to the tra- 
ditional provisions and customs of a people, which were often supposed to 
be very old.°* Unlike some of the Greek states, the Jews had extensive written 
laws in the form of the books of Moses.°° The youngest brother refuses to give 
up his ancestral Jewish customs (patria) for a very promising offer by the king 
(7:24), and these customs are no doubt based on the Mosaic laws. The pas- 
sages referring to the ancestral laws and customs are part of a semantic field 
in 2 Maccabees that emphasizes that the Jews are a people of its own (ethnos, 
6:31; 7:37; 10:8 etc.;96 laos, 6:16; 8:2; 10:21; 13:11; 14:15; 15:14, 24),°” with its own 
institutions, laws and practices.?8 They also link up with the book's broader 


92 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 26; 137-39. 

93  IHpöctayua, ‘commandment, can refer here to one of the Ten Commandments as part of 
the Tora (cf Lxx Exod 20:6), implying that the brother refused to transgress the first and 
second commandment, since by participating in a sacrificial meal he would have com- 
mitted idolatry (Exod 20:3-4; cf 2 Macc 12:40). It is more plausible, though, that the entire 
Tora is meant in a general sense, because the martyrdom reports usually refer to the laws 
in this sense (cf also 2 Macc 6:23, 28). 

94 Franke, xanndoı-Inschrift'; Baslez, “Vivre en citoyen”. Cf the singular ‘the ancestral law’ 
in 4 Maccabees (6 nätpıog vöuos, 4:23; 5:33; 16:16; cf 8:7; 9:1). Cf also Eleazar, who does 
not want to give up the ancestral traditions for non-Jewish practices (&MogvAtonds, 
2 Macc 6:24; cf 4:13). 

95  Arenhoevel, Theokratie, 124-30; Kippenberg, jüdischen Überlieferungen‘. 

96 "Edvog is the common formal-political designation of a people in Hellenistic Greek texts, 
Institutions des Séleucides, 164; Piattelli, ‘Ricerche’. 

97 The phrase Aadc often indicates the Jews as God’s chosen people, see Strathmann - Meyer, 
Aug), 34-37. 

98 The author uses the designation hoi Hebraioi for the Jewish people a few times (7:31; 11:13; 
15:37; see also 4 Macc 4:11; 5:2, 4A; 8:2; 9:6, 18; 17:9; Jdt 10:12; 12:11; 14:18, Gutbrod — Kuhn — 
Von Rad, "IopayX, 366-70; 374-76, and 391-94), which may be just an alternative name 
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context, which constructs an elaborate view of a theocratic Jewish state with 
the Temple city of Jerusalem as its centre.99 In 2 Macc 8:17, for example, the 
author refers to the ancestral legal constitution (politeia) of the Jews.!°° The 
political and patriotic aspects of the martyrs’ laws are apparent from the adjec- 
tives patrios ‘derived of one’s fathers’, ‘ancestral’ (2 Macc 7:2, 37; also 6:1 and cf 
7:30)! and patröios, which is often used as a synonym of patrios. Obviously, 
the divine law given by Moses to the Jewish ancestors is the foundation for the 
Jewish laws and practices highlighted in 2 Maccabees.!0? 

2 Maccabees 7 further includes three references to ‘the ancestral language’ 
of the martyrs (he patrios phone, 7:8, 21, 27; see also 12:37; 15:29). The mother 
exhorts her sons in this language (7:21, 27) and her second son aborts the com- 
munication with the king by a simple ‘no’ in his ancestral language (7:8), which 
the king did not know, of course.!0 The Jewish ancestral language could be 
identical with Syriac (ie., Aramaic), mentioned in 2 Macc 15:36,!0* but it is 
more plausible that the language referred to is Hebrew, as parallel passages in 
4 Maccabees imply (12:7; 16:15).105 

The motive of absolute faithfulness to God is, finally, highlighted once again 
in the concluding words of the martyrdom of 2 Maccabees 7 in combination 
with a note that even the last martyr remained pure, i.e., unpolluted by the 
pork of the ritual meal: ‘So he [i.e., the mother’s last son] died pure (katha- 
ros) [NRSV: in his integrity], putting his whole trust in the Lord’ (7:40). Other 
important motifs in 2 Maccabees 7 concern the beneficial effect of the martyrs’ 
death and their posthumous vindication, which is contrasted with God’s pun- 
ishment of King Antiochus. These issues will be discussed in chapter 9. 


for the Jews (cf cuvaywyy ‘EBpatwv, Van der Horst, Epitaphs, 87f) but could also highlight 
a particular aspect, for example, their exclusive Hebrew language. In literary texts, the 
designation is sometimes used in a specific context where Jews and non-Jews are fiercely 
opposed to each other (2 Macc 7:31; 11:13; 4 Macc 5:2, 4A; 8:9; 9:6, 18, and 17:9). A statement 
by the youngest brother exemplifies this opposition: ‘But you, who have contrived all sorts 
of evil against the Hebrews, will certainly not escape the hands of God’ (2 Macc 7:31). 

99 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 188-210; Van Henten, ‘Space, Body, Meaning’. 

100 Doran, 2 Maccabees, 175. In 2 Macc 6:23A the word noXrrteia has a different meaning and 
refers to Eleazar’s way of life. A similar meaning would be possible also in 4 Macc 3:20; 8:7; 
and 17:9, Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 197f. 

101 Lust- Eynikel - Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 2.362. 

102 In 4 Maccabees, the adjectives patrios and patröios qualify the Jewish religion and God, 
4 Macc 9:24, 29; 12:17; cf 16:20. 

103 Van Henten, ‘Martyrdom’, 11-13. 

104 See already Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch) 121. Cf Schürer, History, 2.28, nu8. 

105 Van Henten, ‘Ancestral Language’. 
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2.4 Razis’ Suicide in 2 Maccabees 14:37-46 

Another relevant passage in 2 Maccabees concerns the suicide by the elder Razis 
(14:37-46), which is clearly presented as a noble death.!0® It is part of another 
cycle of violent events orchestrated by the Seleucid government (14:11-15:36). In 
this case the Seleucid general Nicanor aims for a brutal attack on the Temple 
and the Jewish nation. Nicanor’s action is provoked by another betrayal of the 
Jewish cause, this time by a former high priest named Alcimus, who points out 
to the Seleucid king Demetrius I that peace in his kingdom could never be guar- 
anteed as long as Judah the Maccabee was around (14:3-10). As a consequence, 
the king appoints Nicanor governor of Judea with the assignment to eliminate 
Judah the Maccabee, scatter his men and install Alcimus as high priest (14:13). 
At first, Nicanor and Judah find a pragmatic way out but Alcimus manipulates 
the king once again (14:26), which forces Nicanor to act against Judah and ulti- 
mately leads to his threat to level the Temple to the ground, tear down the altar 
and build a splendid temple to Dionysus in case the priests would not hand 
over Judah to him (14:33). The story of Razis’ suicide (14:37-46) is embedded by 
the intercessory prayer of the priests after Nicanor’s blasphemy (14:34-36) and 
Judah’s triumph over Nicanor during battle (15:1-33). 

Having failed so far to get hold of Judah Nicanor decides to arrest Razis as a 
prominent Jew in order to strike the Jewish people a heavy blow (14:40). Razis 
is introduced as one of the elders (presbuteros) of Jerusalem and someone who 
loved his fellow-Jews (philopolites, 14:37). His name is unique!’ and probably 
symbolic, but open to several interpretations.!°° Someone had denounced 
Razis to Nicanor (14:37) for an obvious reason: Razis had dedicated him- 
self ‘with life and soul??? to Judaism’ (Ioudaismos, 14:38), that is the Jewish 
cause, and he had been convicted but not executed during ‘the times of 


106 For the distinction between Jewish martyrdom and noble death, see chapter 1. 

107 For variant readings and transmissions in early translations, see ed Hanhart l.c.; Hanhart, 
‘Text, 469, nı; Goldstein, 17 Maccabees, 4gif. Schulthess, ‘Sprache der Evangelien), 244, n2; 
Katz, ‘Text’, 17, and Nelis, 11 Makkabeeén, 278, read with the Lucian recension and several 
MSS of the Vetus latina Raxis/Raxes. 

108 Scholars have associated Razis with Hebrew words like razi (Isa 24:16), whose meaning 
is unclear. Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch) 199, argues for ‘destruction’ (cf KBL? 4.129 with refer- 
ences). Others point to ratsa ‘favour’ (Keil, Commentar, 419) or argue for an Iranian origin 
of the name (Abel, livres, 467; Goldstein, 11 Maccabees, 4gıf). Goldstein, 11 Maccabees, 492, 
connects the name with the repetition of "9-17 I pine away, I pine away’ in Isa 24:16 and 
proposes that Isa 24:16-18 was interpreted as a prophecy about Razis’ death. Razis’ name 
can also be associated with the root n”}¥% as used in rabbinic literature, meaning ‘appease’ 
or ‘effect atonement’ (Jastrow, Dictionary, 2.1494 s.v.). 

109 See footnote 46. 

110 For the hotly debated translation of Ioudaismos, see the rather different views of Mason, 
‘Jews, Judeans’; Schwartz, How Many Judaisms’; Schwartz, Judeans and Jews, 102-12. 
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discord’. The noun ameixia usually has a negative connotation and can refer to 
groups existing together without contact." In the context of 2 Maccabees 14 
it may function as a reference to a period in the past dominated by a clash of 
cultures during which Jews faithful to the Jewish cause had to take a stand." 
Antiochus Iv’s persecution described in chapters 5-7 matches such a situa- 
tion. Razis and Alcimus are presented as each other's opposites in such a con- 
text, implying that Alcimus had defiled himself voluntarily by taking part in 
the new (Greek) way of life ordered by Antiochus and Razis had not." If we 
read 2 Maccabees 14:3 in the light of Antiochus’ adaptation of the temple cult 
and ban on Jewish religion (6:1-7), one may assume that Alcimus had joined 
those Jews who took the side of the Seleucid government and participated in 
the desecration of the Temple."4 

The factual information about Razis’ way of dying itself is very precise, but 
the circumstances are not very clear. Nicanor orders more than 500 of his 
soldiers to arrest Razis (14:39), but the story clearly implies that the man is 
determined not to fall into their hands (14:42), which creates a tension in the 
narrative: will he succeed or not?!! When the soldiers capture the multi-story 
building or stronghold (purgos) where Razis is and burn the doors, he is 
trapped (14:41). In this situation Razis decides to kill himself and the text 


111 Cf Josephus, Ant 13:245, 247; Diodorus Siculus 34.1. LSJ s.v. 80; suppl. 9. Lust - Eynikel - 
Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. 1.23: ‘social or political disturbance’, ‘state of war’. 
Muraoka, Greek-English Lexicon, 32: ‘dissociation from the ruler or ruling authority’, ‘sedi- 
tion’, ‘revolt’. In Isocrates, Or 6.67, the word refers to an unsociable attitude towards fel- 
low citizens; cf Lucian, Timon 42. Cf Haman’s accusation against the Jews in Josephus, 
Ant 11:212 and Feldman, Jew and Gentile, 128; 132. Abel — Starcky, livres des Maccabées, 87, 
and Fischer, Seleukiden und Makkabder, 49, 1133, propose to read erıuı&ia ‘mixing with 
(others)’ instead of &uı&ia with the Lucian recension and part of the Latin and Syriac Mss 
in 14:3, 38. Cf Abel, Les livres, 457f. 

112 Cf Risberg, Anmerkungen‘, 28-31; Habicht, 2. Makkabderbuch, 271; 275. For the same 
reason the opposite &rıpı&la (‘mingling with’) of dueı&ia would be bad, as implied in Ps 
Hecataeus (Diodorus Siculus 40.8), Stern, Authors, 1.26-35. 

113 Cfthe phrase év tots £unpoodev xpdvoic tic dwetElac, referring to Razis (14:38), with éxovaiw¢ 
SE pepoAvopevoc Ev tolc THs àpekiaç ypdvotc about Alcimus (14:3). The verb podtvw, ‘defile’, 
is used only once elsewhere in 2 Maccabees (6:2) in connection with Antiochus’ decrees 
concerning the abolishment of the Jewish way of life and the desecration of the Temple 
(61-7). 

114 References to Alcimus’ order to break down the wall of the inner court of the Temple as 
mentioned in ı Macc 9:54 and the murder of sixty Asidaeans (1 Macc 7:15-18) are absent 
in 2 Maccabees. 

115 Cf 1 Sam 31 about the death of Saul, who did not want to fall into the hands of the 
Philistines (31:4). Since his armor-bearer refused to kill him, he took his own sword and 
fell upon it. Cf 2 Sam 11-10 and Josephus, Ant 6:368-72. 

116 IIöpyos can mean ‘tower’ or ‘(large) house’, Michaelis, ‘wöpyog', 953, n6; Preisigke, Wör- 
terbuch, 2.437; Nelis, 11 Makkabeeén, 279-80; Rösel, ‘Haus’, but parallel passages in 
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offers two motives for this decision: He aims to die in a noble way (eugenös 
apothanein), which obviously means dying as a free Jew and not suffering out- 
rages ‘unworthy of his noble birth’ (eugeneia, 14:42).""" Closely related to this is 
the second motive: he does not want to fall alive into the hands of the wicked 
gentiles (14:42)."8 Razis succeeds in the end, which means that the more than 
500 soldiers, characteristically depicted as ‘the masses’ (14:43, 45, 46), and 
Nicanor are defeated. A striking feature of this brief story is that Razis’ body 
seems to function as the location of the combat with Nicanor’s soldiers." The 
author focuses upon the elder’s body and on how his body parts affect the 
soldiers. Razis’ first move is that he thrusts himself upon his sword (14:41),!2° 
but when this fails, he throws himself headlong (14:43; cf 6:10) into the crowd. 
After that he is still alive and walks through the crowd, losing a lot of blood 
(14:45-46). Razis apparently aims for striking or touching as many enemies 
as possible with his body parts, which could be a ritual act of dooming the 
enemy.!2! However, the author does not say so explicitly, and the act can also 
simply highlight that Razis died as a free man, who outsmarted the enemy 
soldiers.!22 Nevertheless, Razis’ acts concerning his body in interaction with 
the enemy suggests that he targets the enemy and at the same wants to dis- 
pose of his body parts. This extreme act of self-sacrifice takes place before the 
eyes of God, ‘the Lord of life and spirit’, to whom he prays that he will receive 
his body back from him (14:46), which reminds one of the posthumous vindi- 
cation of the martyrs.!23 


2 Maccabees concern special buildings, a tower or stronghold (10:18, 20, 22), part of the 
wall of the stronghold of Gazara (10:36), or a building used for executions (13:5). Razis’ fall 
described in 14:43-44 presupposes that the building was quite high. 

117 Preserving one’s honour and nobility is the reason for Ptolemy Macron to kill himself in 
2 Macc 10:13. An even closer parallel is found in an epigram from Boeotia (dated 293 BCE) 
about a certain Eugnotus, who fights the invading forces alone. Surrounded by them, he 
throws himself on his sword ‘as is the custom of noble commanders’, Moretti, Iscrizione, 
173-75, no. 69; Doran, 2 Maccabees, 283. 

118 The word dArmpıog, ‘wretch’, ‘sinner’, referring to a horrid or wicked person, also occurs in 
2 Macc 12:23; 13:4; 3 Macc 3:16. 

119 Fora more detailed discussion, see Van Henten, ‘Space, Body, Meaning’. 

120 Cf Josephus, War 2:475-76; 7:397, Swoboda, Tod, 216-17. 

121 There are significant analogies between Razis’ death and the so-called devotio of Roman 
generals (and their Greek forerunners), who found death in the middle of the enemies 
and doomed them this way, Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 144-50. 

122 Cf Doran, 2 Maccabees, 284f. 

123 Further discussion in chapter 9. 
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4 Maccabees is the oldest Jewish writing entirely devoted to martyrdom. This 
anonymous work is a discourse with a mixed form, a philosophical treatise 
on the autonomy of pious reason and a hymn of praise for the Maccabean 
martyrs, the heroes of 2 Maccabees.!24 These martyrs are the main figures 
of the book (see especially chapters 5-18), together with the Seleucid King 
Antiochus Iv. 4 Maccabees offers its own interpretation of martyrdom. !?5 One 
of the differences with 2 Maccabees is that it pays much more attention to the 
role of the mother of the seven brothers.!26 

The detailed descriptions of the martyrdoms (roughly chapters 6-12) sub- 
stantiate 4 Maccabees’ philosophical proposition about the autonomy of 
devout reason argued for in 1:1-3:18.127 This is also apparent from certain pas- 
sages about the martyrs, which repeat the philosophical hypothesis, sometimes 
with rhetorical vocabulary (6:31-35; 7:16-23; 13:1-5; 16:1-4; 18:2).!28 The philo- 
sophical proposition elaborated in 4 Maccabees 1:1-3:18 offers a solution for a 


basic problem in Greek and Roman philosophy: the relationship between rea- 
son and emotions. The author of 4 Maccabees connects ideas and vocabulary 
that derive from various philosophical traditions!?9 and by combining these 
elements he develops and formulates his own line of thought, which can, per- 
haps, be considered a Jewish philosophy of its own. His argument focuses on 
controlling the emotions with the help of reason. He incorporates the famous 
four cardinal virtues in his argument (prudence, courage, self-control and jus- 
tice, 1:18), but he reinterprets them also by highlighting piety, that is, the proper 


124 Manuscripts of the Septuagint include 4 Maccabees, but Eusebius refers to it under 
the title ‘About the autonomous reason’ and attributes it to Josephus (Hist eccl 3.10.3). 
Some manuscripts of Josephus’ works also transmit the text of 4 Maccabees with the 
title ‘On the supremacy of reason’ For this reason, scholars used to refer to the author as 
Pseudo-Josephus. 

125 Discussions of introductory matters in Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 58-82; deSilva, 
4 Maccabees; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, xi-liv. See also Dupont-Sommer, qua- 
trieme livre; Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch; Anderson, ‘4 Maccabees’; Siegert, Einleitung, 
564-83. 

126 Van Henten, ‘Passio Perpetuae’; Rajak, ‘Maccabean Mother’, 45-53; Rajak, ‘The Mother's 
Role’. 

127 4 Macc 3:19-18:24 can be considered the demonstration (apodeixis, 3:19) of the philosoph- 
ical argument discussed in 11-3:18, cf Aristotle, Rhet 1414a lines 31-37; Menander, Soffel, 
Regeln Menanders, 170. 

128 About 4 Maccabees’ rhetorical style, see Breitenstein, Beobachtungen. 

129 Renehan, ‘Greek Philosophic Background’; Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, 708-14; Klauck, 
‘Brotherly Love’; Weber, ‘Eusebeia’; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 273-88. 
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religious attitude (eusebeia) as the most important virtue. Interpreted from a 
Jewish perspective and closely connected with the Jewish law, the virtue of 
eusebeia forms the foundation of the philosophy that 4 Maccabees articulates 
(cf 1:4, 6; 2:6, 23; 13:24; 15:10).130 This is also reflected in the martyrdom pas- 
sages: the old martyr Eleazar, for example, mentions the cardinal virtues in his 
philosophical debate with King Antiochus Iv, but he exchanges prudence for 
eusebeia (5:23-24). Following up Eleazar’s encouragement of the Jewish youth 
the seven brothers decide to die nobly for the virtue of eusebeia (6:22), which is 
closely connected with their faithfulness to the Jewish law (9:2), which lines up 
with Eleazar’s motivation in 5:16: ‘We, O Antiochus, who have been persuaded 
to govern our lives by the divine law’ (theiði ... nomöi politeuesthai).'?! 

The philosophical discussion on the autonomy of reason in 4 Maccabees 
1:1-3:18 is followed by a brief description of Antiochus’ persecution of the Jews 
(4 Macc 4) and the reports about the martyrdoms are combined with extensive 
praise of the martyrs. From the perspective of common literary forms in antiq- 
uity, 4 Maccabees appears to be a combination of a philosophical discourse 
(diatribe, 11-3:18), a laudatory speech on the martyrs (5:1-18:24), and a short 
report that describes the context of the martyrdoms (3:19-4:26).13? The com- 
position and content of the speech match guidelines and practices found in 
ancient laudatory rhetoric and theoretical treatises about that. The two main 
sections (1:1-3:18 and 3:19-18:24) cohere content wise and the significant corre- 
spondences of vocabulary and style in both parts also render it plausible that 
the sections belong together from the outset.!83 However, the author proba- 
bly did make use of a written source, namely 2 Maccabees, which supplied 
the basic material about the Maccabean martyrdoms and their context. The 
author expands and re-interprets the martyrdoms in several ways. The setting 
of the martyrdoms (3:19-4:26) and correspondences in the vocabulary in other 
sections render it very probable that the author was familiar with 2 Maccabees 
in a written form.!3* 

In line with the composition of laudatory speeches the main sections of the 
second part of the book can be defined as: 


130 Weber, ‘Eusebeia’; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 278-84. D'Angelo, ‘Eusebeia’, 147-57, 
focuses on the aspect of family values of eusebeia in 4 Maccabees. 

131 The brothers consider Moses to be their advisor, who is contrasted with King Antiochus 
(4 Macc 9:2-4). 

132 Lebram, literarische Form’, argues that two sources were combined, a diatribe on devout 
reason and a funeral oration in commemoration of the Maccabean martyrs. Clear indica- 
tions of remains of two literary sources are absent, however. 

133 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 67-70; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, xxvi-xxix. 

134 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 70-73; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, xxx-xxxi. 
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3:19-4:26: the historical setting of the martyrdoms 


5:11-7:23: martyrdom and praise of Eleazar 
81-1410: martyrdom and praise of the seven brothers 
141-171: suicide and praise of the mother 


17:2-18:24: summary and consolation of the survivors!?5 


There are no specific internal and external indications for the date and prove- 
nance of 4 Maccabees. Scholars have argued for Alexandria, Antioch or a city 
in Asia Minor as the book's provenance, and for dates ranging between the 
first half of the first century CE and the second or even third century cE.!36 
That 4 Maccabees originates in a Diaspora setting is probable for several rea- 
sons. 4 Maccabees’ rare geographic references to places within Judea are partly 
incorrect. Jerusalem and the Temple seem to have no actual significance in the 
work. Jerusalem is mentioned in the section about the events that precede the 
martyrdoms (3:19-4:26; see also 18:5), but the city is absent in the descriptions 
of the martyrdoms themselves. The location of the gymnasium founded by 
Jason indicated as ‘at the very citadel of our native land’ (4:20) is imprecise and 
it does not match information given in ı and 2 Maccabees.!?” It implies that the 
author did not have precise knowledge about Jerusalem, which supports the 
assumption that he lived in the Diaspora. He focuses strongly on the proper 
Jewish way of life as exemplified by the martyrs’ statements and behaviour and 
is not much interested in the institutions and the political history of the Jewish 
people in Judea and related areas. There are no military battles and Judah the 
Maccabee does not figure in the book. The martyrs’ self-sacrifice leads to the 
defeat of the tyrant and the restoration of the Jewish way of life, which seems 
to be a paradox at first glance but it is understandable from the book’s salient 
point that faithfulness to God’s law is the ultimate concern of being. 

The Christian reception of 4 Maccabees that becomes explicit at the end 
of the second or beginning of the third century cE renders a third century 
date improbable.!3® Several scholars still advocate an early date in the first 


135 Cf deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, xxviii—xxix. 

136 E.g., Dupont-Sommer, quatrième livre, 75-82; Bickerman, ‘Date of Fourth Maccabees’; Van 
Henten, ‘Datierung’; Klauck, 4. Makkabderbuch, 665-69; Campbell, Rhetoric of Righteous- 
ness, 221-24; deSilva, 4 Maccabees, 14-21; Schaller, ‘Methodologie der Datierung‘, 67-69; 
deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, xiv—xx. 

137 Cf1Macc 1:14; 2 Macc 4:9, 12. 

138 DeSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, xxi-xvii; deSilva, ‘Example’; Van Henten, Maccabean 
Martyrs’. 
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century.!3? Others prefer a date ca. 100 CE on the basis of correspondences 
with the vocabulary in contemporary writings and the fact that the Jerusalem 
Temple seems to have become unimportant in 4 Maccabees.!#0 


31 4 Maccabees 5-18 
3-1.1 The Martyrdom of Eleazar and Praise for Him 
(4 Maccabees 5:1-7:23) 

After Antiochus had ordered his guards to seize each and every Hebrew (cf 
4:26) and compel them to eat a piece of pork and food sacrificed to idols (5:2; 
cf 5:6 and 615), the old priest Eleazar, learned in the law’ (5:4), turned out to 
be the king’s first victim.!*! According to some of the manuscripts, Eleazar was 
well-known among the royal court because of his philosophical knowledge.!? 
King Antiochus tries very hard to persuade Eleazar to comply to his order, by 
appealing to the old man’s emotions and by using philosophical arguments.!3 
Antiochus points out that he respects Eleazar’s age and grey hairs and that the 
old man’s adherence to Jewish worship (threskeia) does not go well with being 
a philosopher (5:7). Eleazar should choose to enjoy the pleasant aspects of 
nature (5:8-9) and ‘philosophize (philosophein) according to the truth of what 
is beneficial’ (5:11). Only fools would act counter to nature and choose to suf- 
fer instead of enjoying the pleasant things in life. Antiochus’ reasoning in his 
attempt to persuade Eleazar to eat according to his decree matches Epicurean 
philosophical arguments, but at the same time he ridicules the worship and 
philosophy of the Jews (5:11, 13).144 

Eleazar’s response to the king highlights his refusal and also builds on phil- 
osophical arguments, which create the impression of a philosophical debate 


139 A date of 19-54 CE proposed by Bickerman, ‘Date of Fourth Maccabees, has still support- 
ers: Schürer, History, 3.591; Hengel — Schwemer, Paul, 435f; deSilva, 4 Maccabees, 14-18; 
deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, xvi-xvii, who concludes: ‘the latter parts of the pro- 
posed range of 19-72 C.E} 

140 Van Henten, Datierung’; Klauck, 4. Makkabderbuch, 665-69. Differently: Nodet, ‘quatrième 
livre’, 303. 

141 Forthe historical setting of the martyrdoms, see chapter 2, and for Eleazar as priest above 
with footnotes 26f. 

142 Instead of dia thy gtAogogiav ‘because of his philosophical knowledge’ other Mss (a.o. S, 
A, and V) read dic thv nAtxtov ‘because of his age’, Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, 709. 

143 On the philosophical vocabulary and ideas in 4 Maccabees, see Breitenstein, Beobachtun- 
gen, 131-71; Renehan, ‘Greek Philosophic Background’; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 
270-94. 

144 Epicurus was a well-known Greek philosopher (342/1-271/0 BCE), who aimed at being 
safe and without pain and advocated the virtue of calmness (ataraxia), Rist, Epicurus, 
100-126. 
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in which he and the king exchange opposing views. Eleazar first presents a 
general justification of his refusal, applicable to all Jews (5:16-27; cf 6:16-22). 
He incorporates the Stoic view that small or great sins are equally bad in order 
to make the point that even the smallest transgression of the law is imper- 
missible (5:20).!45 He counters Antiochus’ criticism that the Jewish philoso- 
phy would be irrational by emphasizing that this philosophy teaches the Jews 
the four basic virtues: self-control, courage, justice, and piety (5:23-24, above). 
He also refutes Antiochus’ argument based on nature by pointing out that 
nature and the law should match each other, since God has created them both 
(5:25-26). So, contrary to the king’s reasoning, anybody who would live accord- 
ing to the Jewish law (cf 7:7) would live in agreement with nature as well.!46 
From 4 Maccabees 5:28 onwards Eleazar focuses on his personal motivations: 
his old age is no reason to avoid the tortures (5:31, 33, 36). His self-pity is not 
great enough to give up the proper attitude to God (eusebeia) and abandon 
the law of his ancestors (5:33; cf 6:2, 18, 19, 21-22, 27, 30).!#” As a consequence, 
he emphatically encourages the king to make the instruments of torture 
ready (5:32).!48 

Martyrdom and philosophy go hand in hand when Eleazar undergoes the 
tortures, because he demonstrates that the philosophical proposition of the 
book is right by putting it into practice. He keeps his reason intact (6:7)!*9 just 
as he had predicted to the king (5:31, 38; cf also 9:17, 30; 10:19; 11:25, 27; 13:16). 
Philosophical vocabulary is another indication that 4 Maccabees depicts 
the martyrs as representatives of a Jewish philosophy. The noun philosophia 
(5:4v.L, u, 22; cf 1:1; 7:9, 21) and the related verb philosopheö (5:7, 11; 8:1; cf 7:21; 
cf philosophos 1:1; 5:35; 7:7)'°° used in connection with the martyrs’ statements 
and behaviour imply that Jewish religion functioned as a philosophy, that 


145 Dupont-Sommer, quatrième livre, 55 and 107; Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 159, n6. 
Renehan, ‘Greek Philosophic Background), 229-32. 

146 Eleazar incorporates in this way a non-Jewish philosophical notion in his articulation of 
Jewish philosophy, since living in agreement with nature was an ideal of Cynic as well as 
Stoic philosophy. 

147 For the meaning of eusebeia as ‘proper religion’, see chapter 8, p272. 

148 Eleazar’s dialogue with King Antiochus shows correspondences with dialogues between 
rulers and philosophers in Graeco-Roman literature, see, e.g., Dio Chrysostom, Or 4, 
about Alexander and Diogenes; Plutarch, Alex 64; Ps Kallistenes, Vit Alex 3.6.1-16, about 
Alexander and the gymnosophists, Van Thiel, Leben und Taten, 241-44. Also: Wilcken, 
‘Alexander der Grosse’; Merkelbach, Quellen, 50-53; 13-18; Zuntz, ‘Zu Alexanders 
Gespräch‘; Hansen, ‘Alexander’. Cf Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, nos. 4, 8, 9, and 11. 

149 Cf 4 Macc 3:11; 6:14, 18, and 16:23. 

150 Malingrey, Philosophia’. 
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is, a well-argued set of guidelines for life based on the Jewish law (cf 5:16, 
36; 6:21).151 

As indicated already, 4 Maccabees expands the sections about the tortures 
of the Maccabean martyrs and also presents the sufferings as being even more 
extreme than in 2 Maccabees, in order to highlight the wickedness and cru- 
elty of King Antiochus by vivid description’? and point out at the same time 
the unbelievable determination and strength of the martyrs to control their 
feelings and stay faithful to God and his law. Eleazar’s tortures described in 
4 Macc 6:1-30 exemplify this. In 2 Maccabees the old man is beaten to death in 
a drum (6:28, 30); in 4 Maccabees he is stripped naked (6:2), and then flogged 
(6:3-11). After his rejection to act as if he would eat a piece of pork (6:12-22) 
because he wanted to set an example for the youth of the Jews, alluding to 
Isaac’s sacrifice with the phrase ‘children of Abraham’ (6:17, 22),!53 another 
round of tortures follows: the text describes how Antiochus’ men burn his body 
parts with wickedly contrived instruments and pour stinking liquids into his 
nostrils (6:24-27). The author emphasizes how Eleazar endures these horrible 
sufferings (6:9, 13) and even triumphs over his torturers (6:10-11; cf 6:20-21). In 
this way, Eleazar emulates what a few Greek philosophers have done before 
him.!54 Being almost completely burned and about to die Eleazar motivates his 
self-sacrifice with a final statement (6:27-29), as in 2 Macc 6:30: 


You know, O God, that though I might have saved myself, I am dying in 
burning torments for the sake of the law (apothneiskö dia ton nomon). 
28 Be merciful to your people, and let our punishment suffice for them. 
29 Make my blood their purification, and take my life in exchange 
for theirs. 


As in 2 Macc 6:30 (above) Eleazar first states that God was fully aware of his 
sufferings and the fact that he could have avoided a death by torture, which 
highlights the voluntary character of his martyrdom. He refers to the Jewish 
law as the motive for his self-sacrifice. He ends with a brief intercessory prayer 
for the Jewish people, by expressing the hope that his death may be beneficial 


151 The martyrs’ compliance with the law is a central motif, see 4 Macc 5:16, 29, 33f, 36; 6:27, 
303 7:8, 15; 9:2, 15; 11:27; 13:9, 13; 15:9f, 29; 16:16, and 18:1. 

152 DeSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 141f. 

153 Cf 4 Macc 7:19; 9:21; 13:12; 14:20; 15:28; 16:20; 17:6; 18:1, 1, 20, 23. Karlsen Seim, ‘Abraham’. 

154 E.g., Zeno of Elea, Anaxarchus of Abdera, and Socrates, Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the 
Philosophers 9.26-28, 58-59; Plato, Apol. Further references: Van Henten — Avemarie, 
Noble Death, 1-14; 25-30; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 125-27. 
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to the people and that his life and blood may function as a substitute and puri- 
fication for the people.!?> 

4 Maccabees 7 offers extensive praise for Eleazar, by applying tropes of 
ancient rhetoric to his martyrdom such as the metaphor of the skilful pilot 
who steers the ship of the proper religious attitude (eusebeia) through the 
sea of emotions with the help of reason (71-3, 5)'°° and military imagery that 
highlights his steadfastness and also indicates his reward as victor: afterlife 
(7:3-4; cf 7:8). 4 Maccabees 7:6-15 offers further praise by focusing on various 
personal aspects of Eleazar (priest, philosopher, ancestor of the Jewish people, 
old man) and highlights once again his faithfulness to the Jewish law (7:7-9). It 
also applies priestly imagery in order to praise Eleazar, who remains undefiled 
by the king’s food and unbroken by the fire of the tortures. The author cre- 
ates here an analogy with Aaron as Eleazar’s predecessor, who countered the 
plague sent by God as punishment for Korah’s rebellion by running through 
the multitude of the people with a censer, conquering the fiery angel who was 
thought to inflict the plague and bringing expiation on behalf of the people in 
this way (7:1-14; cf 5:4; 7:6; 17:9).15” 

In 4 Maccabees 716-23 the author connects the book’s philosophical 
hypothesis with Eleazar’s martyrdom by discussing a possible objection to the 
thesis that not all may have full control over their emotions (7:17), which leads 
up to the qualification that all who attend to the proper attitude to God (euse- 
beia) with a whole heart are able to master the emotions (7:18).1°8 This passage 
also functions as a transition to the martyrdom of the seven brothers. 


3.1.2 The Martyrdom of the Seven Brothers (4 Maccabees 8:1-14:10) 

4 Maccabees connects the martyrdoms of Eleazar and the mother with her 
seven sons (8:1-2; 9:5).!59 They take place on the same day and under the same 
circumstances, as the beginning of chapter 8 indicates. After the king failed 
to persuade the old priest Eleazar to participate in the sacrificial meal, he 
undertook a second attempt to talk individual Jews into eating from his 
food (8:2). This leads once again to a dialogue between king and martyrs as 


155 This passage will be further discussed in chapter 9. 

156 Cf Philo, Leg 3:223-24, Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, 718; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 
141f. Cf also the metaphor of the seven brothers as a safe harbour in 4 Macc 13:6-7. 

157 The author builds on Num 16:46-50 (MT 17:10-15), but he adds several details to the 
Masoretic text. Wis 18:20-25 alludes to the same episode in Num 16 (17). 

158 The martyrs are contrasted with King Antiochus, who is incapable of controlling his own 
emotions, Moore — Anderson, ‘Taking It like a Man’, 253f; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduc- 
tion, 158; 162. 

159 Hadas, Third and Fourth Books, 93; Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, 722. Cf also 4 Macc 17:13. 
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representatives of opposite viewpoints. The setup of this dialogue in 8:1-9:9 
is similar to the dialogue between Eleazar and the king in chapter 5 and its 
vocabulary shows significant correspondences with this chapter, although the 
philosophical framing of the argument is less obvious.160 

The victims of the angry king’s second attempt are seven young handsome 
and noble brothers with their aged mother (8:3).161 As in 2 Maccabees names 
and personal details are not given, but the author highlights already at the 
beginning of this section that this family acted as an exemplary collective by 
noting that they were ‘grouped around [NRsv: ‘about’] their mother as though 
a chorus’ (8:4). This image triggers associations with Greek drama and the role 
of the chorus in it as the group that speaks with a single voice, symbolizing 
solidarity and harmony in the context of the argument in 4 Maccabees.!® This 
motif is taken up again in the praise for the martyrs, which emphasizes their 
unbelievable solidarity with each other with several rhetorical tropes. The king 
expresses his admiration for the brothers and the main points of his advice 
are that the young men would be generously rewarded by getting positions of 
authority in his government as the king’s friends (cf 2 Macc 7:24; 4 Macc 12:5),163 
that they should enjoy the pleasures (cf 5:8-9; 8:18, 23) of their youth by 
switching to a Greek way of life (metalabontes Hellenikou biou, 8:8) and that 
they would be tortured to death if they would disobey him (4 Macc 8:5-11). 
Antiochus lends force to his advice by ordering to prepare a whole range of 
torture instruments (8:12-14), which shows his power and is meant, of course, 
to intimidate and frighten the martyrs (8:12, 14-15; cf 8:18-19, 21, 24): wheels,!6* 
joint-dislocators, racks, hooks,!®> catapults, cauldrons (cf 2 Macc 7:3), braziers 


160 Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, 723f. 

161 The brothers are contrasted with their aged mother and with Eleazar by their youth. The 
vocabulary used (veaviaı, 8:5; neipdxıa, 8:14) implies males prior to their adulthood or 
young males of ca. twenty years old respectively, Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 117; 
deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 157. 

162 DeSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 159. 

163 The ‘friends of the king’ were an inner circle of privileged persons who were not necessar- 
ily officials and had a personal relationship with the ruler, sometimes providing services 
on his behalf, Bikerman, Institutions, 40-48; Herman, ‘Friends’; Badian, ‘Amicitia’. 

164 The wheel (tpoxös, 4 Macc 5:32; 8:13; 9:12, 17SR, 19-20; 10:7; 11:10, 17; 15:22) is an impor- 
tant instrument of torture in 4 Maccabees. The martyrs were fixed onto its surface on 
their back, so that their body could be rotated and put above the fire or scraped by sharp 
items on the ground. Originally, the wheel was an instrument to exact a confession (e.g., 
Aristophanes, Plut 875-76) and to punish slaves (e.g., Aristophanes, Pax 875-76). One 
of the terms for torturing on the wheel is otpeßAöw, ‘stretch on the wheel, ‘torture’ (e.g., 
Aristophanes, Nub 620; 4 Macc 9:17; 12:4, 11; 15:14; Josephus, War 1:548; 2:152; 4:329; 7:373; 
Ant 19:38), LSJ s.v. 1653. Roos, Das Rad’. 

165 The meaning of the word tpoyavthọ is unclear, since it is only used in the context of 
tortures in this passage: some scholars associate it with the uncus, a hook to suspend 
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(cf 2 Macc 7:3), thumbscrews, iron claws (cf bBer 61a), wedges, and bellows 
(8:12-13).166 The final cut of Antiochus’ attempt to persuade the young men 
comes after the instruments of torture have been readied: he notices that their 
deity would be merciful to them if they would ‘transgress under compulsion’ 
(di’ anagken paranomesasin, 8:14; cf 8:22, 24-26), which may tie in with the 
rabbinic principle of pikuah nefesh, that is, the law may be violated if human 
life is at stake.167 

The martyrs’ decided refusal is introduced with a phrase which suggests 
that this dialogue with the king is also a philosophical debate (cf chapter 5, 
above): ‘they also opposed the tyrant with their own philosophy,!6® and by 
their right reasoning nullified his tyranny’ (8:15). The author first offers a hypo- 
thetical positive reply to the king’s speech that recapitulates most of the king’s 
points (8:15-26), including his compassion for their young age (8:21; cf 8:5, 8, 
10; 12:2, 6A).!69 The actual negative response by the seven brothers, who act 
consistently as a close-knit group (8:29), follows in 8:27-9:9 and reflects a 
range of motives. In line with the martyrs’ statements in 2 Maccabees 7 the 
brothers highlight the Jewish law in their response as well as the reward of 
an afterlife, which is contrasted with divine punishment for the king (91-2, 4, 
8-9).170 The vocabulary to articulate these points, however, is different from 
that in 2 Maccabees. The very first statement directed at the king, put forward 
by the entire group (cf 2 Macc 7:2), points to the law as decisive motive for their 
refusal (cf 5:29): ‘Why do you delay, O tyrant? For we are ready to die rather 
than transgress our ancestral commandments (9:1). The parallel passage in 
2 Macc 7:2 refers to the patrioi nomoi ‘ancestral laws’, but 4 Maccabees refers to 
the law mostly in the singular (e.g., 9:2).17! Nevertheless, the book shares with 
2 Maccabees the double connotation of the law(-s), being of divine origin (cf 
5:16, 18, 25), revealed by Moses (cf 9:3), and at the same time the foundation for 
the ancestral practices of the Jews. 


victims, Dupont-Sommer, quatriéme livre, 119; Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, 724. DeSilva, 
4 Maccabees: Introduction, 163, connects it with a passage in Galen (De usu partium 15.8) 
and argues for the meaning ‘club’, or ‘mace’, with metal or stone knots or other protrusions 
on its head. 

166 This ‘catalogue’ of torture instruments (cf shorter lists in Chariton 3.4.7; 4.2.10) goes far 
beyond the data given in 2 Macc 7. For various ancient instruments of torture, see Vergote, 
‘Folterwerkzeuge’; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 162-64. 

167 The king formulates a similar argument in 4 Macc 5:13. Dupont-Sommer, quatrième livre, 
104-7; Cf Schwartz, Leben. 

168 Cf4 Macc 6:1. 

169 Formulating a hypothetical response was common practice in the context of the progym- 
nasmata, rhetorical exercises, Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, 724. 

170 For the martyrs’ reward and the king’s punishment, see chapter 9. 

171 See also 4 Macc 5:16, 18, 25; 6:21; 9:15; 11:5, 27; 13:22. 
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Additional motives put forward by the martyrs are their contempt of the 
emotions and control over their agonies (8:28), which matches the book’s philo- 
sophical hypothesis, the proper religious attitude (eusebeia, 9:6—7), their inten- 
tion not to shame their ancestors (cf 5:29),17? which implies that they interpret 
their martyrdom in line with the tradition of their people, and their solidarity 
with the old priest Eleazar, whom they consider to be their aged instructor 
(paideutes, 9:6; cf 5:34) and a model that should be followed (9:6-7).173 The 
martyrs clearly reject the king’s pity for their young age (9:3-4). 

As a consequence of their refusal the seven brothers are tortured to death 
one after the other (9:10-25; 9:26-32; 10:1-10; 10:12—21; 11:1-12; 11:13—27; 12:1-19), 


as the author’s source, 2 Maccabees, already indicates. In line with the setup 
and content of 2 Maccabees 7, the king’s fury about the martyrs’ refusal (9:10; 
2 Macc 7:3, 39)!”4 and his harsh tortures are countered by blunt statements of 
the martyrs that express their steadfastness and superiority over him. 

The description of the martyrdoms of the seven young men also differs from 
the story in 2 Maccabees 7: the tortures are partly different and the author 
describes them more elaborately and vividly, aiming at involving the read- 
ers in the drama of the unbelievable sufferings and the martyrs’ resilience. 
He describes a second round of tortures of the first brother and their conse- 
quences as follows: 


While he [the first brother] was saying these things, they [Antiochus’ 
men] spread fire under him, and while fanning the flames they tight- 
ened the wheel further. The wheel was completely smeared with blood, 
and the heap of coals was being quenched by the drippings of gore, and 
pieces of flesh were falling off the axles of the machine. Although the lig- 
aments of his bones were already severed, the courageous youth, worthy 
of Abraham, did not groan ... (9:19-21). 


Thus, the first martyr is whipped (g:u-ı2) and after that put on the wheel 
and burned (9:12-21). The second one is bound to a catapult!” and the king’s 


172 DeSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 170f. 

173 That Eleazar is presented not only as a model but also as the young men’s instructor 
of the law is implied by 4 Macc 5:4, which states that Eleazar had expert knowledge of 
the law (thv ¿niothuny voutxdcs), Klauck, 4. Makkabderbuch, 726; cf deSilva, 4 Maccabees: 
Introduction, 172. 

174 Cf Dan 3:13, 19; 4 Macc 8:2. 

175 Taking the xai here as epexegetical, with deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 181. The Greek 
text can also be interpreted as referring to a catapult and another unspecified instrument 
of torture, but this is implausible. 
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servants comb his flesh with the iron hands with sharp hooks, which they had 
put on (9:26, 28). The hands and feet of the third brother are dislocated and 
his limbs are broken (10:5-6), after which he is scalped in the Scythian fash- 
ion (10:7; cf 2 Macc 7:4, above) and finally brought to the wheel (10:8). The 
tongue of the fourth martyr is cut off (10:17-21).76 The fifth one is bound to 
the catapult by his knees, and his loins are twisted around a wedge worked 
by the wheel; he is bent back up to the neck like a scorpion, which causes 
that all his limbs become disjointed (11:10).!”” The sixth brother, whose youth 
is emphasized (11:13-14),"78 is stretched tight upon the wheel, his vertebrae 
are broken and he is roasted from underneath. As an additional cruel torture 
sharp skewers heated in the fire are put to his back, which pierce his ribs and 
make that his entrails are burned through (11:17-19). He is finally thrown in a 
cauldron (lebés, cf 2 Macc 7:3-4). The youngest brother is the king’s last hope 
that at least one Hebrew captive would obey him. As in 2 Macc 7 he calls in 
the mother to persuade the boy (12:6; cf 2 Macc 7:25-26), but the martyr runs 
to the nearest frying-pans and after a final statement flings himself into them 
(12:10, 19).!”9 This suicide (cf 17:1) is different from the end of the youngest mar- 
tyr in 2 Maccabees, but the assessment of his deed is equally positive as the 
martyrdoms of the others.!80 

Together the last statements of the seven martyrs directed to the king 
put forward a whole list of motives for their self-sacrifice. They express their 
total faithfulness to the divine law (9:15; 11:5, 12; 11:27)!8! and emphasize that 
they are determined to implement their interpretation of reason and mas- 
ter their emotions in this way (9:17; 11:25-27).!8 The proper Jewish religious 
attitude (eusebeia) is highlighted several times (9:24, 29-30; 12:1, 14).183 One 
of the statements referring to eusebeia (9:29) has a patriotic connotation and 
reminds one of Horace’s famous maxim ‘it is sweet and fitting to die for one’s 
fatherland’ (dulce et decorum est pro patria mori), but a difference should be 


176 Cf 2 Macc 7:4, 10; 4 Macc 12:13. 

177 The tortures of the fifth martyr can be interpreted in several ways, we follow here the inter- 
pretation of deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 36f; 189f; cf Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, 
732. Details: Roos, ‘Rad’. 

178 Cf the Greek diminutive petpaxicxos of neipa, ‘young boy’ (Lust — Eynikel - Hauspie, 
Greek-English Lexicon, 2.295) in 4 Macc 11:13 (also 8:1). 

179 Cf for the frying pans 2 Macc 7:3f. 

180 With deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 202, who argues that the authors of 2 and 
4 Maccabees both considered a suicide in extremely hostile circumstances an opportu- 
nity to rob the enemy of the chance to dishonour and degrade his opponent. 

181 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 134f. 

182 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 265-67. 

183 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 281-84. 
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noted: instead of the fatherland in Horace’s passage the second brother high- 
lights here the ancestral religion of the Jews.!®* Another statement, by the 
third brother, focuses on the key word paideia (‘instruction ‘education, ‘disci- 
pline’) and links up with 2 Macc 7:18, 32f, which points out that the sufferings 
of the martyrs were a form of discipline by God (above). The Greek text of 
4 Maccabees 10:10 echoes that of 2 Macc 7:18, 32f, but it is plausible that the 
meaning of the key word paideia has changed from ‘discipline’ to ‘education’ 
or ‘training’: ‘We, most abominable tyrant, are suffering because of our godly 
training and virtue (... dia paideian kai areten theou tauta paschomen ...)'18° 
Contrary to his source the author of 4 Maccabees does not pay much attention 
to the notion of disciplinary suffering.!8° Another motive put forward by the 
martyrs concerns virtue or moral excellence (areté, 9:31; 10:10; 11:2), which is 
like eusebeia interpreted from a Jewish religious perspective, because it has 
God as its foundation.!8” God is also directly mentioned as a motive (10:20; 
11:5), next to an appeal to God’s mercy (9:24; 12:17), a posthumous life for the 
martyrs (9:22; 10:15), and divine punishment for the king (9:30, 32; 10:11, 15, 21; 
11:3, 23; 12:12, 18).188 

The praise for the martyrdom of the seven brothers starts with the author's 
conclusion that it was obvious that the martyrs had demonstrated that devout 
reason (ho eusebes logismos) was the sovereign master over the emotions 
(131-5). He emphasizes that the brothers mastered not only their emotions, 
but also their ‘pains’ (ponoi), which recalls the statement of the sixth brother 
that the fire of the tortures ‘is cold’ for him and his brothers (11:26), which prob- 
ably means that they controlled their pain (cf 14:9-10) and not that they did 
not feel it.18° Two other important motives are elaborated in the praise for the 
martyrs: the unique mutual solidarity of the brothers and their mother, which 


184 Horace, Odes 3.2.13, deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 181. Further discussion in chapter 8. 

185 DeSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 181; Rajak, ‘Paideia’. Cf 2 Macc 7:18. 32-33. In 4 Mac- 
cabees and Christian texts, paschö can refer to suffering and dying through torture, 
4 Macc 4:25; 9:8; 10:10; 13:17A; 14:9; cf Luke 24:46; 1 Pet 2:21; Mart Pol 17.2; Ignatius, 
Smyrn 17.1; Pastor Hermae 9.9; 10.1 etc., Reitzenstein, Bemerkungen), 441-51; Baumeister, 
Anfänge, 253. 

186 4 Maccabees 4:21 is an exception. 

187 The adnominal genitive areté theou (4 Macc 10:10) can indicate God as the source of virtue 
but also as its object, cf the phrase eusebeia theou in 16:14, which may be interpreted as an 
objective genitive, cf ý eis tov deöv edoe Beta ‘the proper religious attitude towards God’ in 
12:14, Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 282. 

188 For these motives, see chapter 9. 

189 Cf 4 Macc 6:5-9; 9:5-7, 21f; 10:14 and similar texts like Josephus, War 2:152f; 7:418; Ant 18:23f; 
Ascen Isa 5:14; yBer g (14b) (R. Akiva); Mart Pol 2.2-3; Mart Lugd 23; Eusebius, Hist eccl 
8.6.2-4. Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 294; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 194f. 
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highlights their unanimity as a family (9:23; 10:2-3, 12, 15-16; 1:14-15; 12:16),190 
and their interpretation of their martyrdom as a holy contest that led to the 
defeat of the king (11:20—27).!9! The author of 4 Maccabees elaborates the motif 
of the mutual solidarity of the brothers by suggesting that they acted like a 
holy chorus in their implementation of the key virtue eusebeia (13:8). He also 
emphasizes that they encouraged each other mutually to die ‘like brothers’ by 
exemplifying their brotherly love (13:8-14:10)!9? and articulating this love with 
the nomos ‘law’ (13:9, 13, 24) and eusebeia (13:7, 8, 9, 12, 26-27; 14:3, 7) as key 
words. Their solidarity with their mother highlights that the mother and her 
sons perform as a family (13:19-23, 27). The references to Daniel’s companions 
as their models (13:9) imply that the sons also intend to remain faithful to the 
heroic tradition of self-sacrifice of their nation.!% 


3.1.3 The Death of the Mother (4 Maccabees 14:1-17:1) 

In 4 Maccabees 14:1-17:1 the praise switches from the seven sons to their 
mother and from brotherly love to maternal love. The section about the 
mother (14:11-17:1) elaborates the motherly love motif, which is only hinted at 
in 2 Maccabees 7.1% By applying several rhetorical tropes the author highlights 
that the mother not only encouraged her sons to choose death but also died 
in solidarity with them. This demonstrates that she was able to disregard her 
deep motherly affection for her sons, which proves once again that the philo- 
sophical proposition that devout reason masters all emotions is right (14:1-12; 
cf 15:1, 23). The mother’s attitude during the executions of her sons also 
exemplifies her extraordinary ‘courage’ or ‘manliness’ (andreia, 14:11-12).1%5 
The author emphasizes how deep and complex the love of the mother for her 
children was: ‘Observe how complex is a mother’s love for her children, which 
draws everything toward an emotion felt in her inmost parts (pros ten ton 


190 This motive is connected with the martyrs’ birth and education destined for martyrdom 
(11:15), Byron, ‘Noble Lineage’, 52f. For the phrase ddeAponpenüg ‘worthy of his brothers’ 
(4 Macc 10:12) see deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 186. 

191 Further discussion in chapter 8. 

192 Another key word is philadephia, ‘brotherly love’ (4 Macc 13:23, 26; 14:1). 

193 This may reflect a broader meaning of adelphos in the sense of ‘compatriot’, fellow- 
member’, Lust — Eynikel — Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 1.7; Schelkle, ‘Bruder’, 631-35; 
Lifshitz, ‘Greek Documents’, 60f; Lifshitz, ‘Papyrus grecs’, 248; 252-54 (concerning the 
soldiers of Bar Kokhba); Klauck, ‘Brotherly Love’; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 241f; 
284-89. 

194  deSilva, ‘Perfection’; Van Henten, ‘Passio Perpetuae’, 124-27; Cohick, ‘Mothers, Martyrs’. 

195 Young, ‘Woman with the Soul of Abraham’; Moore - Anderson, ‘Taking It like a Man’; 
deSilva, ‘Perfection’, 254; Rajak, Maccabean Mother’, 49-53. 
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splanchnön sumpatheian, 14:13).196 The ‘inward parts’ refer either to the centre 
of the mother’s emotions (cf LXX Prov 12:10) or to her womb, but both inter- 
pretations imply a deeply affectionate relationship between the mother and 
her sons.!9” The laudatory section continues with a comparison of the mother 
with birds and bees who protect their young from intruders (14:14-20), which 
builds on Graeco-Roman articulations of the motif of parental love.!9° This 
implies that the mother’s love for her sons was as great as the urge of birds 
and bees to protect their young and it emphasizes by way of contrast that the 
mother fully controlled her strong motherly feelings in order to remain faithful 
to the higher cause of the proper attitude to God (eusebeia, 14:11; 15:1, 23, 30; 
16:14), which was focused upon the God of the Jews and his laws.!9? The author 
highlights the motif of motherly love by a rhetorical elaboration of three key 
phrases that express aspects of motherly love: philoteknia ‘parental love’ (14:13; 
15:11, 23, 25; 16:3; cf 15:4-6), sumpatheia ‘sympathy (for one’s children)’ (14:13, 14, 
18, 20; 15:7, 11),200 and philostorgia ‘strong affection (for one’s children)’ (15:6, 9; 
cf philostorgos, 15:13).2°! The mother’s love for her sons is associated with the 
attitude of Abraham, who was willing to sacrifice his own son (15:28, 16:20) and 
she is called a ‘mother of the nation’ (15:29) by way of analogy to the patriarchs 
Abraham and Isaac.?02 

4 Maccabees emphasizes the physical aspects of childbirth much more than 
2 Maccabees does (cf 2 Macc 7:22, 27), by focusing upon the mother’s womb, 
her birth pangs, her breastfeeding and, perhaps, even the afterbirth of her chil- 
dren (14:13; 15:6—7, 20; 16:7-8).203 The idea that women love their children more 


196 DeSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 46f, reads npös Thy TOV TExvwv oTTAdYXVwV ToETABELOL 
with Codex Sinaiticus, but he does not translate the secondary téxvwv, which hardly 
makes sense in the context. 

197 Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 166, n2; Klauck, ‘4. Makkabäerbuch), 742. Reading this pas- 
sage together with 2 Macc 7:27 about the mother’s pregnancy of her youngest, the deeply 
affectionate feelings between mother and child as a result of pregnancy become explicit. 

198 See Aristotle, Eth Nic 8.12.2-3, 1161b17-29; Plutarch, Am prol (Mor 493B-496A), Klauck, 
4. Makkabäerbuch, 741f; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 218f; deSilva, ‘Perfection’, 
254-61. Plutarch compares parents with birds building nests for their young, Mor 494A-B. 

199 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 125-35; 259; 281-84. 

200 Cf 4 Macc 6:13 concerning Eleazar. 

201 Cf2 Macc 6:20: Eleazar spits out the pork immediately, refusing to eat meat that was for- 
bidden by Jewish law (Lev 11:7; Deut 14:8). Paradoxically, this is explained by a reference 
to his ‘love of life’ (ptAoctopyia). The phrase makes sense in 2 Macc 6:20, if one assumes 
that Eleazar had a specific way of life in mind (cf Polybius 16.17.8: love for the fatherland), 
which he wanted to keep even at the cost of his life (cf 2 Macc 6:19). 

202 See chapter 8. 

203 Cf Plutarch, Mor 3D; 495D-496C; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 221f; 224f. John 
Chrysostom and Gregory of Nazianze further elaborate the motif of motherly love, 
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than fathers do (15:4), because they carry them with them for nine months 
and deliver them in great pain (15:4-7), is a well-known motif in Greek liter- 
ature.?04 This is connected with the idea that women become weaker after 
every birth (15:5, 7), which does not seem to be paralleled by non-Jewish pas- 
sages. Nevertheless, the motif can easily be corroborated by the mortality rate 
of women in antiquity.2°> The overall conclusion of the praise for the mother 
is that she deserves exceptional praise, because she overcame her love for her 
sons during extreme sufferings out of faithfulness to her God and the Jewish 
practices. 

Finally, 4 Maccabees 17:1 briefly reports that the mother died by throwing 
herself into the flames in order to prevent the guards from touching her. This 
may hint at the possibility that Antiochus’ men were going to rape her (cf the 
emphasis on the mother’s virginity in 18:7-9, below). However, in the immedi- 
ate context it probably means that she made sure that she managed to remain 
uncorrupted by the unlawful gentile practices ordered by the king. 


3.1.4 Concluding Section (4 Maccabees 17:2-18:24) 

4 Maccabees 17:2-18:24 offers the peroratio of the speech, the concluding 
part that summarizes the deeds of the heroes with visual imagery (17:2-16) — 
including an imaginary epitaph for the martyrs (17:8-10). This concluding 
section also imagines what the impact of the martyrdoms was for those who 
stayed behind: other Jews but also Antiochus Iv and his soldiers.2° The fic- 
titious epitaph states that Antiochus wanted to destroy the way of life of 
‘the Hebrews’ by force, but that the martyrs ‘vindicated their nation, staying 
faithful to God [NRsv: ‘looking to God’] and enduring torture even to death’ 
(17:10). The epitaph is followed by an athletic metaphor (17:1-16),2°7 which 


building especially on 4 Maccabees, Ziadé, martyrs Maccabées, 70-72; 91-94; 99; 227-35; 
242-46; 253-56. 

204 Aristotle, Eth Nic 8.12.3, 1161b20-28; Euripides, Frag 1015: ‘The mother, however, always 
loves the children more than the father’. Xenophon, Oec 7.24. Further discussion in 
deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 222. Cf also 4 Macc 15:30 and Moore — Anderson, 
‘Taking It like a Man’. 

205 DeSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 222f. Every birth was a risky event for mother and 
child. Van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 104, concludes on the basis of epigraphic 
evidence that many Jewish women died between the age of twelve and thirty-eight. 

206 Van Henten, ‘Jewish Epitaph’; Rajak, ‘Fourth Book, 141-45. 

207 For other athletic vocabulary, see 4 Macc 3:5, 18; 6:10; 11:20; 15:28-30; 16:16; and 18:23. Perler, 
‘vierte Makkabäerbuch), 49-51; 67-68; Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 188; Baumeister, 
Anfänge, 240 and 287f; Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon Motif, 57-65; Dehandschutter, Martyr- 
ium und Agon’; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 119-22; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduc- 
tion, 192-94; 200f. 
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reinterprets the martyrdoms as a contest between the Greek king and the 
Jewish people and highlights that the martyrs defeated the tyrant (17:1-16). 
The martyrdoms are presented in retrospect as a divine contest (dywv detog)208 
between two parties, which is visualized by a detailed description: the mar- 
tyrs contended against the tyrant??? as their antagonist,?!° and the world and 
the human race were the spectators (17:13f; cf 15:20).2! The passage also points 
to immortality as reward for the martyrs (17:12, 15; cf 17:17-22).?12 The combat 
ended in a total defeat of the tyrant, who, together with his council, could only 
admire the perseverance of the martyrs (17:16f). The athletic metaphor implies 
that the martyrs gained their victory over Antiochus at the moment of their 
death, which reflects a more general view in the ancient world that a victory 
at the expense of one’s life was highly esteemed, as the commemoration of 
deceased athletes shows.?!3 That Antiochus Iv was defeated by the martyrs as 
representatives of the Jewish people is also apparent from other passages in 
4 Maccabees (1:11; 6:10; 7:4; 8:2; 9:6, 30; 16:14). The king’s defeat implies that he 
had no other option than to retreat and start a military campaign elsewhere 
(17:20, 23-24). 4 Maccabees 18:5 briefly reports that Antiochus left Jerusalem 
and marched against the Persians. In 4 Maccabees 17:23f the author notes, iron- 
ically, that the king proclaimed the martyrs to be models of endurance for his 
soldiers, which resulted in victories over all of his non-Jewish enemies. Other 
passages imply, however, that Antiochus was doubly punished by God - during 
his life as well as posthumously - for his crimes against the Jews (18:5; also 9:24; 
12:18; 17:21; 18:22). 

After a recapitulation of the philosophical proposition and the results of the 
martyrs’ victory (18:1-5), the author offers a speech of the mother to her sons by 


208 4 Macc 17:11. In Christian texts on martyrdom, God or Christ can be presented as the pres- 
ident or judge (&ywvoderng) of the contest between the martyrs and the government, see 
e.g., Pas Perp 10.8; Tertullian, Ad mart 3; Bowersock, Martyrdom, 51. 

209 For the repetitive presentation of Antiochus Iv as a tyrant, see, e.g., 4 Macc 5:38; 9:15, 30; 
12:11; 18:20; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 258; Heininger, ‘Der bése Antiochus’. 

210 Note the repetition in the use of the verbs dywviGouat, ‘contend’, dvraywvilouau, ‘contend 
as opponent (cf 4 Macc 3:5: &vtaywvioths, opponent’), npoaywvilonaı, ‘contend before/as 
first’ in 4 Macc 17:13-14. 

211 Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon Motif, 28-35. Karlsen Seim, Abraham), 36, notes that 4 Mac- 
cabees ‘takes on a universal perspective’. About martyrdom as a spectacle cf 2 Macc 7:12, 
20; Josephus, Ag Ap 2:233; Pas Perp 20 and Mart Lugd 5.1.17, 20-24, 37-40. Salisbury, Per- 
petua’s Passion, 119-48; Frilingos, Spectacles, 96-102; 18-20. Dehandschutter, ‘Martyrium 
und Agon) argues that the athletic metaphor may not derive directly from Stoic or Cynic 
traditions, because it was used in Jewish literature before 4 Maccabees was written (cf 
Philo, Abr 256; All 3:242). 

212 For the vindication of the martyrs and their beneficial death, see chapter 9. 

213 Merkelbach, ‘Wortschatz, 122f; Pleket, ‘Games’, 77. 
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way of a flashback, which focuses on her family and recalls her own life before 
her marriage as well as the sons’ education by their father (18:6-19). Several 
scholars have argued that this passage is an addition, not only because its form 
and vocabulary would differ from the rest of 4 Maccabees, but also because part 
of it concerns the theme of the humiliation and exaltation of so-called suffer- 
ing righteous from earlier times (18:1-19), which is not prominent elsewhere 
in 4 Maccabees.”"* The list of models of suffering righteous persons in 18:1-19 
is composed with the help of quotations and allusions to Jewish Scripture. 
One of the models concerns Isaac (18:11; cf 13:12; 16:20),21° who is referred to 
as the one ‘who was offered as a burnt offering (ton holokarpoumenon Isaak)’, 
which alludes to Genesis 22.216 This phrase can mean that Isaac was actually 
offered on Mount Moriah,””” but it does not necessarily imply that the offering 
was executed fully.?18 The list is preceded by the mother’s recall of her youth, 
emphasizing that she had been a pure virgin (parthenos hagne; cf 18:8: ta hagna 
tes parthenias) until she married (18:7) and that she was neither corrupted by 
a man nor seduced by the deceitful serpent (cf Gen 3:13).2!1? This emphasis on 
the mother’s virginity reminds one of the Christian martyr Blandina, who was 
remembered as a virgin (virgo) and depicted in the Martyrdom of Lyon and 


214 Grimm, ‘Viertes Buch, 364-70; Freudenthal, Flavius Josephus, 19f; 121; 155-59; 167; 
Deissmann, Das vierte Makkabäerbuch) 175; Ruppert, Gerechte, 109-14; Dupont-Sommer, 
quatriéme livre, 46 with n24 and 153; Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 154-56; Fischer, 
Eschatologie, 87f; Redditt, ‘Concept, 250, ng; Klauck, 4. Makkabäerbuch, 657f; Hiebert, 
‘4 Maccabees’, 439-49. The reasons mentioned for an insertion are not decisive, as argued 
by deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 256f, but the tight structure of 18:1-19 with six 
examples of suffering righteous persons followed by six quotations from Jewish Scripture 
concerning the experience of suffering and the posthumous exaltation of the righteous 
may indicate that the passage derives from a catalogue about suffering righteous, cf 
Ruppert, Gerechte, 110. 

215 For discussions of the full list and the scriptural passages, see Van Henten, Maccabean 
Martyrs, 240-42; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 259-65. 

216 The same verb óñoxaprów, ‘offer as a whole burnt offering’ (Lust — Eynikel - Hauspie, 
Greek-English Lexicon, 1.329) is used in the passive voice in Sir 45:14 referring to the burnt 
offerings of the Temple cult. 

217 Huizinga, ‘Aqedah’ 124 and 126, concludes that ‘Isaac is likely envisioned as having 
endured death’ in 4 Maccabees. 

218 DeSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 259, argues that the use of the present participle dAo- 
xaprovpevov implies that Isaac ‘was in the process of being offered’. For early interpreta- 
tions of the sacrifice of Isaac, see Chilton - Davies, ‘Aqedah’; Agus, Binding of Isaac; Segal, 
‘Aqedah’; Fisk, ‘Offering Isaac Again’; Huizinga, ‘Aqedah’. 

219 D'Angelo, ‘Eusebeia’, 155, who also argues that the mother surpasses Roman familial piety 
and fulfills the Roman ideal of the univira, the faithful wife who did not remarry after the 
death of her husband (pp155-57). 
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Vienne (usually dated 177 CE) as a spiritual mother (Mart Lugd 5.1.41).2?° The 
mother also recalls how her husband lived as a happy man blessed with chil- 
dren and how he educated them in the law and the prophets (18:9-10), which 
culminates in the list of suffering righteous from Jewish history in 18:1-19. 
From the perspective of a flashback, it becomes apparent that the sons did fol- 
low the good example of these models and therefore also deserve the posthu- 
mous reward indicated by the cluster of passages from Scripture referred to.?7! 

The book ends with another recapitulation that also points to the punish- 
ment of Antiochus and the reward of the martyrs, culminating in their glorifi- 
cation (18:20-24). 


4 Conclusion 


The survey in this chapter focuses on the elaborate passages in Second Temple 
period literature that meet the approach of Jewish martyrdom as discussed 
in the introduction; the noble death story of Razis in 2 Maccabees 14:37-46 
is also discussed. Thus in 2 Maccabees 6:18-7:42, the scribe Eleazar and the 
mother with the seven sons refuse to eat some pork during a ritual meal, 
which is part of Antiochus’ persecution, and they are tortured to death as a 
consequence. Both martyrdoms focus on the statements of the martyrs, which 
highlight their faithfulness to God and his laws as their prime motivations. 
4 Maccabees offers an elaborate re-interpretation of the Maccabean martyr- 
doms. 4 Maccabees 5-18 combines martyrdom passages with extensive praise 
for the martyrs and shorter passages that recall that the martyrs demonstrated 
the philosophical proposition of the work. In 4 Maccabees, the martyrdoms are 
preceded by dialogues with the king, which suggest, among other things, that 
the martyrs act as Jewish philosophers. The heart of their philosophy forms 
the virtue of eusebeia, the proper attitude to God, which is, in turn, based on 
the Jewish law. Eusebeia and the Jewish law are also the most prominent moti- 
vations for the martyrs’ self-sacrifice in 4 Maccabees. The tortures of the mar- 
tyrs are described in great detail and partly differ from those in 2 Maccabees. 
The mother receives a section of her own and the praise for her highlights 
the motif of motherly love, which is paralleled by Christian homilies on the 
Maccabean martyrs. 


220 Blandina’s role may be connected with the symbolism of the church as a virgin-mother 
who rejoices in the martyrdoms because they inspire others to confess Jesus Christ (Mart 
Lugd 5.1.45-46). The Maccabean mother is interpreted as a mother of the Jewish nation 
(4 Macc 15:29); see chapter 8. 

221 4 Macc 1816-19: Prov 3:18; Ezek 37:2f; Deut 32:39, see chapter 9. 


CHAPTER 5 


Jewish Noble Death in Second Temple Literature 


1 Introduction 


In the previous chapter, the Maccabean martyrdoms have been discussed. This 
chapter will concern other passages from the Second Temple Period that may 
be related to martyrdom. It has a broad scope and deals with several forms 
of noble death by Jews, some of which have been called martyrdoms or have 
been associated with martyrdom in previous scholarship. We will focus on the 
literary presentation of these noble death passages and, when relevant, also 
on the historical context in which they are set. We will analyse the patterns 
and content of these passages, and also focus on motifs which are prominent 
in martyrdom passages. The survey will roughly follow a chronological order, 
which is based on the presumed dates of the writings involved. We will subse- 
quently discuss the Book of Daniel, 1 Maccabees, some Philonic passages, the 
Assumption of Moses, New Testament passages, Josephan passages and the 
Lives of the Prophets. 


2 The Book of Daniel 


Several scholars have argued, in one way or another, that the Book of Daniel is 
relevant for the discussion when and how Jewish martyrdom emerged. They 
often refer to the court tales in chapter 3 and 6 in the Masoretic version, which 
would correspond to martyrdom stories at least to some extent. Scholars have 
also pointed to shorter passages in other chapters of Daniel MT that would 
be relevant (especially Daniel 7:9-10, 13-14; 11:32-35; 12:2-3). Besides, the 
intercessory prayer in the Prayer of Azariah (Old Greek version), one of the 
Greek additions to Daniel 3, would hint at self-sacrifice and atonement and 
may, therefore, also be relevant. From the perspective of the reception his- 
tory of Daniel is the connection with martyrdom even stronger. The stories of 
Daniel 3 and 6 have often been re-interpreted as martyrdoms in Jewish as well 
as Christian contexts.! 


1 About the reception of Daniel 3 and 6 in connection with martyrdom traditions, see Shelton, 
Martyrdom from Exegesis; Van Henten, ‘The Reception of Daniel 3 and 6’; Tucker, ‘Early 
Wirkungsgeschichte’; Kalinowski, ‘A Mosaic of Daniel’. 
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2.1 Daniel 3 and 6 in the Masoretic Text 

The tales of deliverance transmitted in Daniel 3 and 6 have often been con- 
nected with martyrdom, although most recent scholars do not consider these 
stories martyrdoms themselves.? If we compare Daniel 3 and 6 in the version 
of the Hebrew Bible with the constellation of Jewish martyrdom as discussed 
in the introduction, there appears to be a major difference because both 
Daniel and his three companions are rescued from their execution.? The sto- 
ries of Daniel 3 and 6 underlie a pattern that is found in Jewish and non-Jewish 
wisdom stories, which describe the defamation of a sage by other members 
of the court, his conviction by the king and his miraculous deliverance and 
rehabilitation.* Daniel and his companions act as sages at the royal court, their 
wisdom is highlighted several times (Dan 1:17; 5:11-12, 14). Their accusation, 
conviction by the king, execution and miraculous deliverance correspond to 
the fate of sages in other wisdom tales. Nevertheless, the storyline of Daniel 3 
and 6 also implies two significant similarities with Jewish martyrdom stories 
from the Second Temple period. The heroes of the tales in Daniel end up in a 
situation that implies a loyalty conflict as the Maccabean martyrdoms do. They 
have to choose between remaining faithful to their God or obeying the for- 
eign king and his demands. Accepting the death penalty as sanction for trans- 
gressing the king’s commandments (Dan 3:6, 1, 15, 17, 19-21, 28; 6:8, 13, 17-18)? 
means that Daniel and his companions show a similar willingness to die for 
their faithfulness to God and their Jewish practices as the Maccabean martyrs 
do (see chapter 4). 


This section builds on Van Henten, ‘Daniel 3 and 6 in Early Christian Literature’. 

E.g., Hartman - DiLella, Book of Daniel, 58f; 162; 196f, who also note that Daniel 6 differs from 
Daniel 3, because it does not concern a refusal to obey the king but the continuation of a 
practice despite the decree of the king. Several scholars consider Daniel and his three com- 
panions to be martyrs, e.g., Delcor, livre de Daniel, 59; 170; 179; Albertz, Der Gott des Daniel, 
112-56; 180-83. 

4 Müller, ‘weisheitliche Lehrerzählung’; Lebram, ‘Jüdische Martyrologie’. 

5 The death penalties mentioned in Daniel 3 and 6, the fiery furnace and the lions’ den, are 
implausible in the Neo-Babylonian and Persian context. Daniel’s punishment may derive 
from a creative adoption of biblical and possibly also Babylonian passages: Ezek 19:4, 8-9; 
Ps 22:21; 57:4; Ludlul Bel nemegi. Discussion: Bentzen, ‘Daniel 6’; Cassin, ‘Daniel dans la “fosse” 
aux lions’; Van der Toorn, ‘In the Lions’ Den’, argues that the motif of the lions’ den derives 
from Babylonian traditions — the lions’ den being a metaphor for the fierce competition at 
the royal court - and that the author of Daniel re-interpreted the den in a literal way. Several 
scholars argue that there is no convincing antecedent for the death by burning in a furnace, 
e.g., Plöger, Das Buch Daniel, 63; Collins, Daniel, 185; Van der Toorn, ‘In the Lions’ Den’, 639. 
Beaulieu, ‘Babylonian Background), discusses Egyptian and Babylonian passages that mention 
death in a fiery furnace, but he concludes that there is no decisive evidence for such a death as 
a means of execution ordered by the Babylonian king. See also Baukal, ‘Fiery Furnace’. 
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Both Daniel stories clearly describe a conflict of loyalties for Daniel and his 
companions. The erection of an enormous golden statue in the Valley of Dura 
by King Nebuchadnezzar and his command to worship this statue is the point 
of departure of the story in Daniel 3 (3:1-7).6 Several categories of officials 
(3:2-3; cf 3:27) as well as representatives of the ethnic and language groups of 
the empire (3:4, 7; cf 3:29) have to worship the statue. The Aramaic text does 
not mention the name of the god of the statue, but it differentiates between 
this god and the king (3:12, 14, 18). It is plausible to identify the statue with 
Marduk, who was the supreme god of the Neo-Babylonian Empire.” The Old 
Greek translation is ambiguous in this respect and the relevant passages can 
be interpreted as referring to the king’s own statue, which implies that the king 
claimed to have some kind of divine status (Dan 3:12 Old Greek). The lists of 
people involved and the repetitive references to various categories of musical 
instruments as well as the officials’ falling on their knees as the sign that they 
venerate the statue create the impression of a grand manifestation of loyalty 
to the king. The king erected the statue (3:1, 3, 12, 14) and the refusal to venerate 
it would clearly be a deed of civil disobedience. The execution by fire (Dan 3:6, 
11, 15, 17, 20-27) is a motif that is also found in martyr stories as well as legal 
and other passages from various periods and locations in the ancient world.? 
Execution by burning is already mentioned in the Codex Hammurabi as a pun- 
ishment for several crimes. It is a biblical punishment as well, among other 
things for both parents and their daughter if the father had sexual intercourse 
with his wife as well as his daughter, and for prostitution by a priest’s daughter 
(Lev 20:14; 21:9).!° The accusation against Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
and their dialogue with the king that explains their refusal juxtapose the faith- 
fulness to their God and the veneration of the king’s god, which also points to 
a loyalty conflict (3:17f). 


6 Detailed discussions include: Kuhl, drei Männer; Haag, ‘drei Männer’; Wills, Jew in the 
Court; Collins, Daniel, 176-94. 

7 Abusch, ‘Marduk’, 545. For other interpretations of the god of the statue, see Collins, 
Daniel, 180-82. 

8 Delcor, ‘Un cas de traduction “targoumique” de la Lxx’, argues for this interpretation. See 
also Bel et Draco and Daniel 6:5-6, 7-8 Old Greek, which may imply a divine status for 
King Darius (6:6: ‘any person who prays a prayer or requests some request from any god... 
except from King Darius’), Rösel, ‘Der Herr des Daniel’, goof. 

9 Cf the punishment of Harsiesis in the Wisdom of Onchsheshongy, Lichtheim, Ancient 
Egyptian Literature, 3.159-84; Herodotus 1.86; Plutarch, Isid 73; 2 Macc 7; 4 Macc 8:13; 1:17—-19; 
12:10, 19; Holladay, Fragments, 1.132f; LAB 6; bAZ 17b-18a; SifDeut. 307; Semahot 8; Kallah 
18c; Mart Pol 1-18; Eusebius, Praep ev 9.39.1-5; Prudentius, Perist 2.401-8 (Laurentius). 

10 See also Gen 38:24 and Jer 29:21-2 on the false prophets Zedekiah and Ahab executed by 
Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon. 
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Darius’ decree functions in Daniel 6 as a test case for the recognition of 
the king’s absolute authority. It has religious implications, because it forbids 
requests, for a period of thirty days, from any god or human being except the 
king (6:8-14). All inhabitants have to obey the king’s decree, which implies 
that Daniel with his daily prayers to his God is trapped. Daniel's attitude as it 
is described in the story implies that he considers the king’s authority subor- 
dinate to God’s authority. The outcome of the story also contrasts God’s and 
the king’s authority. Daniel’s explanation of his deliverance refers to the king’s 
authority because he indicates that he had done nothing wrong against the 
king in spite of the fact that he had transgressed the king’s law (6:23). Thus, 
the story confirms Daniel’s double loyalty, towards his God as well as his 
king. The implication of the edict that concludes the chapter (6:26-28) goes 
beyond the royal edict of chapter 3 (3:28-30): King Darius now acknowledges 
that the God of the Judeans is one of the gods of his empire, but he also com- 
mands his subjects to pay respect to this God. This implies that in the end the 
king sanctions the behaviour of Daniel and his companions and their loyalty 
to God, which is the exact opposite of the outcome of the martyrdom stories 
in 2 Maccabees. 

Both rescue stories in Daniel imply that religious practice and politics go 
hand in hand, as they do in the Maccabean martyrdoms. They highlight the 
Judean identity of the protagonists in contrast with the ethnic identity of their 
opponents.” Daniel is a worshipper of the God of the Judeans and acts at the 
same time as a prime government official. He is one of three royal ministers 
and the king considers appointing him as the second important person within 
the kingdom (Dan 6:3—-4).!* The satraps and other ministers envy him and try 
to get rid of him. They know that only Daniel's religious practices could serve 
as a ground to accuse him (6:5). The king is easily manipulated by ‘those men’ 
(6:6). When they accuse Daniel before the king, they do not mention his posi- 
tion but refer to him as ‘one of the exiles of Judah’ (6:14). The redundant refer- 
ences to the opposition against Daniel by all the satraps and other ministers, 
united against Daniel and going together to the king (6:7, 12, 16), emphasize the 
foreignness and particular ethnic identity of Daniel. 

The story of Daniel 3 also contrasts the ethnic identity of Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego with that of their opponents. The three men are accused as 
Judean men (guvrin Yehudain, 3:12), a reference that has a double meaning in 
this context: they belong to the ethnic community of the Judeans and they 


11 _ Levinger, ‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den’. 
12 The Old Greek translation refers to Daniel as a friend of the king (tov giAov gov, Dan 6:14 
Old Greek), the same phrase is found in 2 Macc 7:24. 
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worship the God of this people. Their Chaldean accusers (guvrin Kasdain) are 
their colleagues as sages (3:8), but this identity marker probably refers foremost 
to their ethnic identity as Chaldeans (cf Dan 5:30 and 9:1). The Chaldeans in 
Daniel 3:8 belong to the same professional group of sages as Daniel’s compan- 
ions, but the contrast between Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego as Judeans 
and these Chaldeans as competitors highlights a difference in ethnic identity, 
Judeans versus Chaldeans, that is, Babylonians or non-Judeans.!* 

As Judeans Daniel and his three companions are model figures and the con- 
figuration of their identity has two important aspects: (1) their exemplary reli- 
gious attitude, and (2) the political-patriotic significance of their behaviour. 
They keep venerating the God of the Judeans in spite of the death penalty they 
will get. Their deliverance demonstrates that their God is the living God, who 
is able to save those who remain faithful to him from death. The second aspect 
concerns their role as prominent members of the Judean people, who serve 
in a foreign administration in the Diaspora and demonstrate in this way what 
the limits to such a minority position are. They are loyal to the king as long as 
there is no conflict with their religious practices (3:12-18; 6:6, 1-12). The happy 
endings and the conclusions of the story in the form of the two edicts (above) 
imply that the king’s authority is subordinate to that of the God of the Judeans. 
The stories may, therefore, have functioned as religious and political guidelines 
for Judeans living in a foreign Diaspora context, similarly to 4 Maccabees and 
probably also 2 Maccabees 6:18-7:42. 


2.2 Daniel 3 in the Greek Versions 

The ancient Greek versions of the Book of Daniel include several expansions, 
which were also taken up in other versions (e.g., Old Latin, Vulgate, Peshitta) 
and either derive from expansions to a translation in Greek or from Greek 
translations of Semitic sources, possibly midrashic elaborations of details in 
a Semitic Vorlage. The expansions probably originated in the second half 


13 For Kasdain referring to a professional class of sages, see Dan 1:4; 2:2, 4, 10; 4:4. 

14 Cf Ezra 512 and the translation of Bavel by Chaldaioi in Old Greek Dan gıı, Collins, Daniel, 
137-39. 

15 Mittmann-Richert, Einführung, 114-38. Koch, Deuterokanonische Zusätze, esp 1.35-38; 
1.61; 2.26-30; 2.67-69; 2.132-34; 2.137-38, offers a detailed comparison of the various ver- 
sions of the text of the expansions and argues that the Aramaic version transmitted in 
the medieval Aramaic Chronicle of Jerachmeel underlies the Old Greek and Theodotion 
versions. Collins, Daniel, 198-200; 202; 204, concludes that a Semitic source is probable 
for the Prayer and the Hymn. For a reconstruction of a Hebrew Vorlage of the Prayer of 
Azariah, see Kuhl, Drei Männer, 150-55. Further discussion: Gilbert, ‘prière d’Azarias’; 
Bogaert, Daniel 3LXX’; Swart, ‘Divergences’; Večko, ‘Prayer’; Van der Horst - Newman, 
Early Jewish Prayers, 183-214; Henze, ‘Additions to Daniel’; Williams, Christ Died for Our 
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of the second century BCE, because their content seems to reflect the threat 
to the Jews during the persecution of Antiochus Iv.!6 Daniel 3 in the Greek 
translations includes three additions, which elaborate the moments before, 
during and after the execution of the three men in the burning furnace: (1) a 
prayer that expresses the thoughts of the men just before their execution 
(Dan 3:24-45 Greek), (2) a brief prose passage that explains the miracle in the 
furnace (Dan 3:46-50 Greek) and (3) a hymn of thanks after the deliverance 
(Dan 3:51-90 Greek).!” The prayer, known as the Prayer of Azariah, does not 
remember the death of Daniel’s companions as a martyrdom, but it inter- 
prets the motivation for their acceptance of their execution in a way similar 
to the interpretations of the Maccabean martyrdoms in 2 and 4 Maccabees.!® 
The Prayer presupposes the context of the Masoretic story of Daniel 3 and is 
inserted after verse 23 in that story, exactly at the moment when the three fall 
into the furnace.!9 


3 1 Maccabees 


As discussed in chapter 2, 1 Maccabees 1:20-28 and 1:29-64 describe a per- 
secution of the Judean Jews by the Seleucid King Antiochus ıv Epiphanes 
(175-164 BCE) in two phases — one dated in the year 143 of the Seleucid Era 
(170/169 BCE) and the other one ‘two years later’, which probably implies late 
summer and fall of 168 BCE according to the common era.?° Chapters 2 and fol- 
lowing describe the gradual liberation from Antiochus’ oppression under the 
leadership of the Maccabees, the five sons of the priest Mattathias who starts 
the revolt with his refusal to perform a sacrifice ordered by the king (1 Macc 2). 
The cycles of the liberation struggle described in the book (chapters 3-16) ulti- 
mately culminate in the foundation of an almost independent Jewish state.?! 


Sins, 75-79. For Daniel versions attested in Qumran writings, see 1Q71-72; 6Q7pap and 
4Qu2-16, Mertens, Buch Daniel; Ulrich, ‘Daniel’. 

16 Bogaert, ‘Daniel 3LXX’, 37, and Van der Horst - Newman, Early Jewish Prayers, 184, argue 
that the Greek additions date from the Maccabean period. 

17 Kuhl, drei Männer; Collins, Daniel, 195-207. 

18 Koch, ‘Der “Märtyrertod” als Siihne’, 121, considers the Prayer of Azariah to be the first 
evidence of a Palestinian theology of martyrdom. 

19 See chapter g for discussions of this prayer and the brief passages in Daniel 7, u, and 12 
about a posthumous vindication. 

20 Details in chapter 2. 

21 For the composition of 1 Maccabees, see Martola, Capture and Liberation; Williams, Struc- 
ture. Commentaries: Abel, Les livres; Dancy, Commentary; Bartlett, The First and Second 
Books; Goldstein, 1 Maccabees; Schunck, 1. Makkabäerbuch; Rappaport, Sefer Maggavim 1. 
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The book’s main Jewish figures are three of the five sons of Mattathias, who 
successively act as leaders of the Jews (Judah, Jonathan, and Simon). The 
book ends with Simon’s only remaining son John Hyrcanus (135/4-105/4 BCE). 
It presents the events from the perspective of the Maccabean leaders, who 
form a dynasty that is usually called Hasmoneans after Mattathias’ forefather 
Hasmon.?? Many scholars argue that 1 Maccabees was composed during John 
Hyrcanus’ rule or a few decades later, in any case before Pompey’s intervention 
in Jerusalem in 63 BCE because the Romans are depicted as protectors of the 
Jewish state (e.g., 1 Macc 8).23 

1 Maccabees is primarily interested in the Maccabees’ military and diplo- 
matic accomplishments and it emphasizes time and again that the Maccabean 
heroes were ready to sacrifice their lives for the law of the Jews, for the ances- 
tral covenant, for the Temple and for the deliverance of the Jewish state 
(1 Macc 2:42, 50; 9:10; 11:23; 13:4; 14:29; also 2:26-27, 50, 54, 58, 67).24 The 
author highlights how Mattathias’ oldest son Judah dies heroically after many 
victories during the Battle of Elasa against the Seleucid general Bacchides 
(1 Macc 9:10-21).?? The direct occasion for the Maccabean revolt is Mattathias’ 
refusal to participate in an idolatrous sacrifice as the king had commanded 
(1 Macc 2:15-28). Mattathias’ final words for his sons indicate the ‘programme’ 
for their liberation struggle as well as their motivation for it (1 Macc 2:49-69). 
They include a surrender-formula that indicates the reason for their combat, 
focusing upon the Jewish law and the covenant: ‘Now my children, show zeal 
for the law, and give your lives for the covenant of our ancestors (dote tas psu- 
chas humön huper diathekes pateron hemön, 1 Macc 2:50). Mattathias’ speech 
also builds on paraphrases of the behaviour of famous heroes of Jewish his- 
tory known from Jewish Scripture, who remained faithful to God and his com- 
mandments under difficult circumstances - but hardly or not in the context of 
military combat - and were rewarded by God.?6 The idea behind this catalogue 
of previous heroes is, of course, that if Mattathias’ sons would show a similar 
faithfulness to God and the law, they would also deserve an adequate reward. 


22 Josephus, Life 2; Ant 12:265; 14:490f; 16:187. Schwartz, ‘Israel and the Nations Roundabout’; 
Sievers, Hasmoneans; Rappaport, ‘Hellenization’; Van Henten, ‘Royal Ideology’. 

23 _ Schürer, History, 3.180-85; Momigliano, ‘Date of the First Book of Maccabees’; Attridge, 
‘Historiography’, 171-76; Schwartz, ‘Israel and the Nations’. Borchardt, Tora in 1 Maccabees, 
argues that the oldest stratum containing most of the present book was composed during 
the rule of Simon the Hasmonean (143/2-135/4 BCE). 

24 Van Henten, ‘Selbstverstandnis’, 155-58; Swoboda, Tod und Sterben, 49f; 102f; 200f; 292-96. 
For the formulae used, see Eschner, Gestorben und hingegeben, 328-31. 

25 Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus, 376-402. 

26 Tomes, ‘Heroism in ı and 2 Maccabees’, 178. Detailed discussions of Mattathias’ list of 
biblical models: Hieke, ‘Role of “Scripture”; Reiterer, ‘Vergangenheit als Basis’. 
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Two of these paraphrases refer to the stories of deliverance in Daniel 3 and 
6 (above): ‘Hananiah, Azariah, and Mishael believed (pisteusantes) and were 
saved from the flame. Daniel, because of his innocence (en tei haploteti autou), 
was delivered from the mouth of the lions’ (1 Macc 2:59-60). 


31 1 Maccabees 1:62f and 2:32-38 

The description of Antiochus Iv’s oppression in Jerusalem in 1 Maccabees 1 
ends with a few verses that briefly highlight the consequences of the king’s 
persecution for the population in Jerusalem in gruesome terms: women were 
killed together with their circumcised baby boys (1:60-64, see chapter 2). The 
author ends this passage by concluding that many within Israel stood firm and 
refused to eat defiled food or profane the holy covenant (1 Macc 1:62f), which is 
reminiscent of the situation presupposed in the Maccabean martyrdoms. The 
passage mentions a double motivation for this willingness to sacrifice one’s 
life for remaining faithful to Jewish practices: (1) the refusal to eat unclean 
food (xoıvd, 1:62; also 1:63) and (2) the faithfulness to the holy covenant (1:64). 
The eating of unclean food is not mentioned explicitly in the description of 
Antiochus’ oppression in 1 Maccabees (but cf 2 Macc 6:7, 18, 21; 7:1, 42). The 
preceding verses, however, do imply that the Jews were forced to sacrifice 
swine and other unclean animals (1:47) and to ‘make themselves abominable 
by everything unclean and profane’ (1:48). The holy covenant, the second moti- 
vation referred to in 1 Macc 1:62-63, echoes an important point in the book’s 
introductory verses (1:11-15), which highlight that some of the Jews (the author 
uses ‘Israel’ as in 1:62) in the time of Antiochus Iv violated the Jewish laws and 
crafted a pact with the Gentiles who lived near them (1:11). This passage may 
build on Daniel 11:21-45 about the wicked King of the North, who has often 
been identified with Antiochus Iv.?7 The author of Daniel mentions the holy 
covenant (berit kodesh) several times in this passage (Dan 11:28 twice; 11:30) as 
a reference to Judea,?® the Jewish people or the Temple cult,?9 against which 
the King of the North sets his heart (11:28). In Daniel the covenant functions 
as a marker to divide between faithful and unfaithful Jews, the latter forsake 
and violate the covenant (11:32).3° The author of 1 Maccabees signals that some 
of the Jewish ‘modernists’ who bonded with the gentiles went to the Seleucid 
king, who allowed them to live according to gentile regulations (1:13-14).3! This 


27 Abel, Les livres, 27; Goldstein, 1 Maccabees, 201. 

28 Collins, Daniel, 383. 

29 Montgomery, Daniel, 451; Lebram, Daniel, 120; Koch — Niewisch — Tubach, Daniel, 141, 
assume that the holy covenant concerns the Temple or its cult. 

30 E.g., Haag, ‘Daniel 12’, 137. 

31 Details in chapter 2. 
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decision implies that these Jews intended to leave the Jewish people as the 
people of God’s covenant with the way of life that went along with it, as their 
decision to undo the marker of circumcision indicates (115). As Genesis 17 
describes, the ritual of circumcision confirms one’s entrance to the people of 
the covenant (17:9-14).32 The group mentioned in 1 Macc 1:1-15 clearly func- 
tions in the broader context of 1 Maccabees as the negative anti-type of the 
Jews who remained faithful to the Jewish laws.3? Their abandoning of the ‘holy 
covenant’ is, together with their building of a gymnasium and undoing their 
circumcision (1:14-15), a negative identity marker that contrasts with the faith- 
fulness to the holy covenant of those who refuse to give in to Antiochus’ meas- 
ures in 1:63.54 

There is one slightly more elaborate passage in 1 Maccabees, which matches, 
in fact, the constellation of Jewish martyrdom (1 Macc 2:32-38). Remarkably, 
martyrdom is assessed critically in this passage.?? After reporting that the 
priest Mattathias had given the starting signal for a rebellion in Modein and 
that he had fled to the hills with his sons (1 Macc 2:27-28), the author moves on 
by narrating the fate of another group that had retreated to the wilderness (cf 
1:53: ‘hiding places’) with their wives, sons, and livestock because of the king’s 
oppression (2:29-38). This large group (the author refers to ‘many’) is distin- 
guished from the Maccabean freedom fighters because of its decision not to 
defend itself on the Sabbath, in contrast to the decision of the Maccabees and 
their supporters (cf 2:34-38 with 2:39—41).36 The author characterizes them by 
their seeking after righteousness and justice (2:29). They refused to obey the 
king’s orders and to profane the Sabbath (2:34) and were determined to die on 
the Sabbath rather than profaning it. Since the context of this decision con- 
cerns an attack by the troops of the king during the Sabbath (2:32-35; similarly, 
2 Macc 5:25; 151-5), these people knowingly sacrificed their lives for keeping 
the Sabbath commandment.’ They even express their willingness to die with 


32 Grimm, ‘1. Buch der Maccabier’, 14. 

33 Cf Abel, Les livres, 8 and 27. 

34 See also the reference to the ‘book of the covenant in 1:57 and the faithfulness to the ‘cov- 
enant of the forefathers’ of Mattathias and his sons mentioned in 2:20, 50 (see also 4:10; 
2 Macc 1:2; 8:15). 

35 Cf.1 Macc 1:62f and see Schwartz, ‘Martyrdom in the First Book of Maccabees’, who also 
discusses 1 Macc 7:12f as a martyrdom passage and argues that the martyrs in 1 Maccabees 
function as foils for the Hasmoneans. 

36 The different locations of retreat (hills versus wilderness) may further mark the contrast 
between this group and Mattathias and his followers. 

37 Goldstein, 1 Maccabees, 236f, calls these Jews martyrs. He assumes that they were hiding 
themselves in caves and comments that they would have violated the Sabbath command- 
ment if they would have left their caves on the Sabbath, referring to Exod 16:29 (‘each of 
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a statement: Let us all die sincerely (en téi haploteti hemon, NRSV: ‘in our inno- 
cence’); heaven and earth testify for us that you are killing us unjustly’ (2:37). 
The phrase en téi haploteti hemön refers to a specific attitude in this context, 
which points to a coherent and uncompromising way of life, resulting from 
the religious conviction of the persons involved.3® It indicates the sincerity or 
wholeheartedness of the conviction of these Jews,3? which interpretation is 
supported by parallel passages.*° The second part of the statement invokes the 
role of heaven and earth as witnesses against the representatives of the king, 
who kill these Jews unjustly. Although God is not mentioned, it seems plau- 
sible to connect the testimony of heaven and earth*! with God’s role as judge 
over humans (cf Gen 4:10). Yet, such a role of God is nowhere made explicit in 
1 Maccabees.*? Perhaps the statement only emphasizes the fact that these Jews 
were killed unjustly. The author ends this brief report by stating that a thousand 
Jews were killed on this particular Sabbath (2:38).*3 In spite of his criticism, the 
author of 1 Maccabees remembers this group in a way which is similar to the 
remembrance of the Maccabean martyrs: in a hostile context in which their 
lives are at stake they decide to die rather than give up an important aspect of 
their Jewish practices and identity. Yet, the author contrasts this group with the 
Maccabean freedom fighters and he clearly implies that these persons should 
be revered but not imitated.** The same is true for Eleazar Avaran, one of the 
brothers of Judah the Maccabee. The brief report in ı Maccabees 6:43-46 tells 


you stay where you are; do not leave your place on the seventh day’) and CD 10:20-21; 
1114-15. Cf the parallel passage in Josephus, Ant 12:272-75, and 2 Macc 6:11. Tomes, 
‘Heroism’, 175, does not consider these persons heroes, because ‘they had hoped not to be 
found out’. Sceptical about the historicity of these passages: Honigman, Tales, 246; 255; 
284; 392; Honigman, ‘Religious Persecution’. 

38  Cf2 Macc 6:6 dmAäg lovdatov önoAoyev civarı ‘wholeheartedly confess themselves to be Jews’ 
and the phrase &nAötng xapõiaç (1 Chron 29:17; Wis 1:1), which echoes Hebrew phrases from 
the root t-m-m expressing wholeheartedness, Winston, Wisdom of Solomon, 101. 

39 Horsley, New Documents, 77, notes that there is one non-Jewish documentary text where 
the adjective amod¢ as well as the adverb ünAüg refers to integrity or sincerity in a reli- 
gious context (1G 117 no. 1366 lines 23 and 26). 

40 Cf 1 Macc 2:60 concerning Daniel (above). Cf bBer 61b: R. Akiva dies with the word 
ehad on his lips, a reference to Deut 6:4f. See further Hiltbrunner, Latina graeca, 15-105; 
Amstutz, AILAOT HY; Spicq, Notes de lexicographie, 1125-27. 

41 Cf for the role of heaven and earth as witnesses Deut 4:26; LXX 8:19; 30:19; 31:28; Ps 50:4; 
Jdt 7:28. 

42 About the image of God in 1 Maccabees, see Schmitz, ‘Gott als Figur’. 

43 Honigman, ‘Religious Persecution’, 69, argues that 1 Macc 2:29-38 and similar reports are 
‘embellished descriptions of failed attempts at armed resistance’, but she passes over the 
salient point of Sabbath observance. 

44 Klawans, ‘Maccabees, Martyrs’, 281. 
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us that one of Mattathias’ sons sacrificed himself in an attempt to rescue the 
Jewish people. This son, who was called Eleazar Avaran, died on the battlefield 
in a glorious way.*° He sacrificed himself in his attempt to kill the Seleucid king 
Antiochus v Eupator during the Battle of Beth-Zechariah, south of Jerusalem 
(1 Macc 6:32-54; 162 BCE). The battle did not end well for the Jews. Eleazar 
attacked the largest of the king’s war-elephants in an attempt to kill the king, 
but he failed. Josephus also includes brief reports of Eleazar’s self-sacrifice 
based on 1 Maccabees (War 1:42-45; Ant 12:373f, below). 


4 Philo 


The Jewish author Philo of Alexandria, who was born ca. 25 BCE and died 
ca. 45 CE, left behind an enormous oeuvre.*6 He was an exegete of the 
Pentateuch as well as a philosopher. Philo’s family belonged to the Greek- 
speaking elite in Alexandria and he had a great interest in Greek culture, 
which is apparent from his allusions to the theatre, concerts, sport games, and 
quotations of Greek literature.*” He was also familiar with the Greek philo- 
sophical authors and incorporated many of their ideas. He re-interpreted, to 
give just one example, Plato’s famous parable of the cave in his philosophical 
work.*® The Jewish Law was the point of departure for his work. In spite of the 
fact that he experienced deeply violent events in his home city Alexandria, he 
did not write much about the themes of noble death and self-sacrifice. The 
three works in which he touches upon these themes are the Discourse against 
Flaccus (In Flaccum), the Embassy to Gaius (Legatio ad Gaium) and Every 
Good Person is Free (Quod omnis probus liber sit). These writings are defi- 
nitely not martyrdom passages, but they share important martyrdom motifs 
with these passages. The In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium concern the heavy 
riots and persecution of the Jews in Alexandria in 38 cE during the rule of Gaius 
Caligula (37-41 CE).*? The first work focuses on Flaccus, the Roman prefect in 


45 Further discussion in chapter 8, pp323-324. 

46 Introductions into Philo and his writings: Morris in Schürer, History, 3.809-89; Mach, 
‘Philo’; Borgen, Philo; Hadas-Lebel, Philon d’Alexandrie; Nickelsburg, ‘Philo among Greeks, 
Jews and Christians’; Runia, ‘Philo of Alexandria’; Schenck, Brief Guide. 

47 Philo quotes Euripides about Heracles’ endurance of suffering (Prob 99; Euripides, 
Fragm 687, see ed Nauck; the quotation can also be found in Alleg 3.202; Ios 78; cf Prob 25). 

48 Calabi, God's Acting, 58-67. 

49 For a survey of the content of these works and their connection with Philo’s other writ- 
ings, see Schürer, History, 3.859-64, who argues on the basis of information in Eusebius 
that these two writings originally were part of a collection of five books concerning per- 
secutors of the Jews and their well-deserved punishments. 
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Alexandria, who decided to persecute the Jews because of the pressure of the 
Alexandrian rabble and his intention to please the new emperor. The Legatio 
is a report about the persecution of the Jews by the emperor himself, including 
his harsh and unfair treatment of the embassy of the Alexandrian Jews to him 
in Rome. The investigations into the persecution of Jews in Alexandria and its 
causes have not reached a consensus yet. Philo does not give us the full picture 
and the network of relationships involved in the persecution is very complex, 
including the loyalty of the prefect towards the old emperor Tiberius and his 
successor, lobbies of the elite of the Alexandrian citizens as well as conflicting 
views about the rights of residence of the Jews in the city.5° 

Both Philo and Josephus report about an initiative that was shocking to the 
Jews: the emperor Gaius’ attempt to erect a statue of himself in the Jerusalem 
temple (Philo, Legat 184-348; Josephus, War 2:184-203; Ant 18:261-309). As a 
punishment for the destruction of a Greek altar by the Jews of Iamnia Gaius 
decided in the spring of 40 CE to have a gilded statue of himself as the per- 
sonification of Zeus erected in the Jerusalem Temple (Philo, Legat 199-206). 
The legate of Syria, P. Petronius, had to carry out this order in Jerusalem and 
bring over two of his legions so that Jewish resistance to it could adequately be 
countered. Philo indicates that Petronius was aware of the risky nature of this 
endeavour because of the fierce opposition from the side of the Jews in Judea, 
who ‘were infinitely numerous, physically strong, and mentally courageous, 
and preferred to die for their customs (proapothnéiskein ton patrion) in a spirit 
which some of their traducers would call barbaric but which is in actual fact 
free and noble’ (Legat 215; trans Smallwood, slightly adapted). This assessment 
of the attitude of the Jews towards Gaius’ brutal order is confirmed during a 
meeting of Petronius with the Jewish leaders, who made it utterly clear that 
the Jews would rather die than see Gaius’ wicked self-exaltation materialize 
(Legat 222-24). As a matter of fact, all three extant Jewish passages about this 
episode emphasize time and again the determination of the Jews to die rather 
than witness this scornful violation of their laws.5! A large crowd of Jews met 
Petronius and his two legions at Ptolemais and protested against the emperor’s 
order, emphasizing in a dramatic way that they were willing to sacrifice their 
lives in order to prevent the erection of the statue and asking to be allowed 
to send an embassy to the emperor (Legat 225-43). Petronius refused this 
embassy, but he wrote to Gaius about the Jewish protest and the danger that 


50 Further discussion: Smallwood, Jews under Roman Rule, 235-50; Schwartz, Agrippa 1, 
73-77; Modrzejewski, juifs, 229-39; Gruen, Diaspora, 54-83; Van der Horst, Philo’s Flaccus; 
Collins, ‘Anti-Semitism in Antiquity?’; Kerkeslager, ‘Absence of Dionysios’; Gambetti, 
Alexandrian Riots; Kerkeslager, ‘Agrippa 1’; Bremmer, ‘Priestesses, Pogroms’. 

51 Philo, Legat 208-10; 233-36; 265; 308; Josephus, War 2:192, 195-98, Ant 18:263-64, 266-68, 
270-71. 
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the statue would have serious consequences (Legat 247-54).°? Gaius did not 
appreciate Petronius’ advice to drop the plan and his delay of the construc- 
tion of the statue, but ultimately King Agrippa 1, who was a close friend of 
the emperor, succeeded in persuading Gaius to cancel the decision to erect 
the statue according to Philo (Legat 261-333).°3 In the end, Gaius changed his 
mind once again (Legat 334-38), but the Jews were spared the wicked erec- 
tion because the emperor was murdered in January 41.54 It is possible that the 
reports by Philo and Josephus exaggerate the Jewish response to Gaius’ deci- 
sion, but the correspondences between them about the protest and the fact 
that Philo writes only rarely about self-sacrifice render it plausible that at least 
a section of the Jewish population was determined to sacrifice its life in order 
to either prevent the erection of Gaius’ statue in the Jerusalem Temple” or 
witness such an event. 

Philo elaborates on the theme of Jewish self-sacrifice in one of his philo- 
sophical writings, his Every Good Person is Free Philo (Quod omnis probus 
liber sit), in which he offers an ideal presentation.?® Philo argues in this work 
that a ‘good person’ (spoudaios) is a free person. The ‘good person’ is not 
interested in external matters like possessions or political power. Like the 
martyrs in 4 Maccabees, the ‘good person’ is also not influenced by emotions 
(Prob 17-18; 45; 107; 159)” and he realises during his life the four cardinal vir- 
tues prudence, justice, courage and self-control.°® The ‘good person’ should, if 
necessary, even defy death (Prob 22-25; 111; 146). Philo offers a long list of exam- 
ples of persons who demonstrated the ideal attitude of the ‘good person‘? 
The Jewish group of the Essenes, whom he presents as a large group of more 
than 4,000 Jewish philosophers, is his most important example (Prob 75-91).60 
The Essenes were initiated in divine philosophy according to Philo and lived as 


52 Cf Josephus, Ant 18:262. Josephus adds that Petronius thought about sacrificing his own 
life to the benefit of the Jews (War 2:201; Ant 18:278, 280, 282). 

53  CfJosephus, Ant 18:300f. 

54 The details in Philo and Josephus differ considerably; for an attempt to reconstruct the 
events, see Schwartz, Agrippa I, 77-89. 

55 As Tacitus, Hist 5.9.2 indicates, see Bloch, Antike Vorstellungen, 106; cf Philo, Legat 208; 215. 

56 Details in Petit, Quod omnis probus. 

57 Josephus, War 2:120, notes that the Essenes considered self-control (£yxpareıa) and disre- 
gard of the emotions important. 

58 Prob 70; 159; cf 67; 72; and 107. 

59 The list includes many famous non-Jewish examples: the seven sages of Greece, the 
Persian magi, Heracles, the philosophers Anaxarchus, Zeno, and Kalanus the Indian 
(Prob 73f; 92-109) as well as Polyxena (116), the daughter of Priamus, who was famous 
for the way she accepted to be sacrificed, see Friesen, Dying Like a Woman. Cf also Philo, 
Prov 2:8-11. 

60 Philo, Prob 75, mentions this number (cf Josephus, Ant 18:21). Josephus describes the 
Essenes as one of the four philosophical schools of contemporary Judaism (War 2:117-66; 
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true brothers in a holy community (Prob 75; 79). Their philosophy concerned 
neither logic nor physics. Apart from the issues of the existence of God and his 
creation of the world (Prob 80), it focused upon the ethics that were based on 
God's law revealed by Moses.®! Their ethical views implied that they could only 
have communal property. The Essenes were the ideal philosophers for Philo 
because of their way of life, which demonstrated that they were truly free and 
virtuous. Typical for this way of life is also the willingness to die rather than 
give in to wicked rulers, as an elaborate passage in Prob 88-91 implies. ® 

Philo highlights the attitude towards death of the Essenes as ‘athletes of vir- 
tue’ (Prob 88) in a stereotypical description of periods of terrible sufferings for 
the Jewish people. These sufferings were either caused by downright tyrants, 
who immediately showed their savageness to the Jews by cruel deeds, or by 
tyrants in disguise, who behaved gently at first but who were as devastating as 
the first ones:63 


An example: many rulers have risen against our country [i.e., Judea] in 
various periods, with different characters and policies. Some did their 
best to outdo the savageness of wild animals to the point of sheer feroc- 
ity. They did not omit any of the cruelties imaginable. They slaughtered 
their subjects in herds or cut up their flesh while they were still living, the 
way butchers do it, in portions, limb by limb. They did not stop until they 
underwent the same fate at the hands of Justice that watches over human 
affairs.6* Others [the second type of tyrants] replaced this violent and 
mad behaviour by other evils. They practised indescribable bitterness. 
Although they spoke quietly, they displayed a character filled of anger 
through the hypocrisy of their mild speech. They fawned like venomous 
dogs, causing incurable evil. In the cities they left behind the unforget- 
table calamities of their victims as reminders of their own godlessness 
(asebeia) and hatred of humans (misanthropia). 


Prob 89-90; translation our own 


Ant 18:9-25; cf 13:171-73). In Hypothetica 1 Philo indicates that the Essenes lived in many 
towns of Judea. 

61 Moses as writer of God’s revealed law is the ‘lawgiver’ of the Jewish people (Philo, Mos 1:3, 
49; Opif 1-12; Ebr 1; Prob 43). Cf also Let Aris 31; Josephus, Ant 12:37. 

62 Cf Josephus, War 2:152-53; Vogel, Commentatio, 122-23. 

63 For characterisations of tyrants, see Berve, Tyrannis, 2.747-53. 

64 Justice is an indirect reference to the God of Israel. 

65 Cf 4 Macc 18:20. 
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Apart from the very dramatic tone these lines strike the reader because of the 
lack of specific information. Except the reference to the Essenes (Prob 88; 91), 
Philo mentions no name in this passage, neither of the tyrants involved nor 
of their victims. Instead, he provides a double generalization by characteriz- 
ing the Jews as a nation that had to undergo repeated brutal sufferings and by 
stating that many of their foreign overlords were tyrants. Some of the details 
mentioned are paralleled by the Maccabean martyrdoms. 4 Maccabees fre- 
quently calls the opponent of the martyrs, King Antiochus Iv, a tyrant and also 
highlights his ferocity by associating him with wild animals.® Like Philo the 
authors of 2 and 4 Maccabees presuppose that God will punish the evil ruler 
for his wickedness towards the Jews (above and below). The butcher-like exe- 
cution, limb by limb, reminds one of the torturing and murdering of the seven 
Maccabean brothers in 2 Maccabees 7 and 4 Maccabees 9-12.67 The wicked- 
ness and hatred of humans (Prob go) recall the brutal accusations levelled 
against the Jews as in the king’s decree in the Greek versions of Esther but here 
these motifs concern the foreign tyrants.6® 

The main point of the passage, however, is the exemplary attitude of the 
Essenes. It implies that the Essenes stood up against these tyrants, although 
their sufferings are not described:69 


Yet, no one either from the horribly savage-hearted characters [first type 
of tyrants] or from the thoroughly deceitful and underhanded creatures 
[second type of tyrants] was capable of laying a charge against this group 
of Essenes or holy ones”? we spoke about. All of them turned out to be 
weaker than the nobility of these men. They dealt with them as people 
being independent and free by nature. They praised their communal 


66 4 Macc 7:27; 9:15, 30, 32; 12:13; 18:20. 

67 See chapter 4. 

68 Greek Esther Addition B to chapter 3 or chapter 13 according to other numberings. See 
also Apollonius Molon (first century BCE) according to Josephus, Ag Ap 2:148; Diodorus 
Siculus (first century BCE) 34-35.11, and Tacitus, Hist 5.5.1, see Stern, Greek and Latin, 
1.154-56; 181-85; 2.17-63. 

69 Josephus, referring to the Essenes undergoing heavy torture during the war against Rome 
(66-70 CE), writes in War 2:151-53 that they despised danger, triumphed over pain with 
the help of their conviction, and considered a glorious death and immortality (ddava- 
cia) better than the preservation of life, Toki, literarische Charakter’; Vogel, Commentatio, 
122f; Klawans, ‘Maccabees, Martyrs’, 284-86. Cf 4 Macc 6:5-9; 9:5-7, 21-22; 10:14; 11:26; 
Josephus, War 7:418; Ant 18:23-4; Ascen Isa 5:14; yBer 9, 14b (R. Akiva); Mart Pol 2.2-3; 
Mart Lugd 23; Eusebius, Hist eccl 8.6.2-4. 

70 There is a wordplay in the Greek here (Essaioi/hosioi). Similarly, Prob 75 and Hypoth1. 
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meals and their fellowship” that no word can describe adequately, the 
clearest proof of a perfect and very happy life. 


Prob gı; our translation 


The Essenes triumphed over the tyrants because of their nobleness and supe- 
rior way of life.”2 In the end their opponents praised them. Their deeds secured 
their unsubdued freedom (Prob 88; 91), which lines up with Philo’s overall 
argument in this writing and make the Essenes an elaborate example that illus- 
trates his point well. 


5 Assumption of Moses 


The Assumption of Moses, sometimes called the Testament of Moses, is a rev- 
elation by Moses about Israel’s history from the moment of its entry into the 
Promised Land until the end of days. The revelation is set in the framework of 
a dialogue between Moses and his successor Joshua. The Assumption inter- 
acts with the last chapters of the biblical book of Deuteronomy that describe 
the last period of Moses’ life (Deut 31-34). Many scholars argue that Moses’ 
revelation concerns mostly vaticinium ex eventu prophecies. The prophe- 
cies interpret Israel’s history along the lines of a pattern of sin, punishment, 
repentance and salvation, which seems to build on a similar pattern exist- 
ing of four subsequent phases of history as indicated by Moses in his Song in 
Deuteronomy 32.7* The Latin text of the only extant manuscript is incomplete, 
but there are serious reasons to assume that the work originally contained a 
description of Moses’ ascent to heaven after his death.”5 The group that pro- 
duced the Assumption is unknown. A Judean provenance is plausible, also 
because Jerusalem is the only city mentioned in the entire work. Assumption 
of Moses 6 refers to a petulant king who will rule 34 years and to children who 
will rule a shorter period (6:6-8). Most scholars assume that this reference 


71 The Essenes’ communal meals are also highlighted in Philo, Hypoth 5. The Essenes had 
common ownership (Hypoth 4; Josephus, War 2:122f), like the Qumran community (19s 
1:11-3; 6:17, 19-20; 1QpHab 12:9-10). 

72 This corresponds to the triumph of the Maccabean martyrs over Antiochus Iv in 
4 Maccabees, see chapter 8. 

73 See, e.g., Halpern-Amaru, Rewriting the Bible, 55-68; Hofmann, Assumptio Mosis; Farber, 
‘Assumptio Mosis’, 124-31; 144f. 

74 Details about the reception of Deut 31-33 in the As Mos in Hofmann, Assumptio Mosis, 
81-189; also: Atkinson, ‘Taxo’s Martyrdom, 468-71. 

75 Tromp, Assumption, u5f; 281f. 
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concerns Herod the Great and his sons, because Herod ruled from 37 to 4 BCE,”6 
and they argue that the work was written between 4 BCE and 70 BCE because 
the Temple is presupposed in it.”” Several details in the text of the Assumption 
match traditions connected with Herod the Great, such as the non-priestly and 
non-royal descent of the king referred to.” Other data mentioned about the 
petulant king, however, do not correspond with information about Herod in 
other writings or they are quite general.” The decisive factor for most schol- 
ars is Moses’ reference to a rule of thirty-four years (6:6), which confirms the 
actual duration of Herod’s rule as indicated by Josephus.®° 

The Assumption of Moses points to several phases of persecution of the 
Jewish people by indigenous or foreign rulers (As Mos 6:2-7; 6:8-9; 8:1-2, 5), 
which follow upon Moses’ announcement of times of judgment because of 
the people’s unfaithfulness to God (As Mos 5:1). They culminate in the end of 
Taxo and his seven sons with which history seems to end (As Mos 9). The first 
passage refers to a petulant king: 


(6:2) And a petulant king will succeed them, who will not be of priestly 
stock, a wicked and cruel man. And he will rule over them as they deserve. 
(3) He will kill their men of distinction, and he will bury their corpses at 
unknown places, so that no one knows where their corpses are. (4) He 
will kill old and young, and he will not spare. (5) Then there will be bitter 
fear of him in their land. (6) And he will judge them like the Egyptians 
[judged them] for thirty-four years, and he will punish them. (7) And 
he will bring forth children who will succeed him. They will rule for 
shorter periods. 


our translation 


76 Eg., Tromp, Assumption, 199; Atkinson, ‘Herod the Great’; Mahieu, Between Rome and 
Jerusalem, 350; Keddie, ‘Judaean Apocalypticism’, 310f. See already Ewald, ‘Review of 
A.M. Ceriani’. Further references: Laperrousaz, Testament de Moise, 97f, and Hofmann, 
Assumptio Mosis, 29, n114. 

77 References in Keddie, Judaean Apocalypticism, 310-18; 324-27; Van Henten, ‘Moses about 
Herod’. Archelaus succeeded Herod the Great as ruler of Judea and ruled from 4 BCE to 
6 cE. Different dates: Loader, ‘Herod or Alexander Janneus’, who argues for an earlier date 
in the years following Pompey’s invasion in Judea (63 BCE); Haacker, ‘Assumptio Mosis, 
and Farber, ‘Assumptio Mosis’, argue for a Hadrianic date. 

78 Josephus refers to Herod as a commoner in War 1:209, 387, 432, 665; Ant 14:169, 403, 489, 
491; 15:367, 374; 16:78; 17:20 (according to the editio princeps); 17:192. 

79 E.g. the announcement that this king will kill ‘old and young’ (6:4). Further discussion in 
Van Henten, ‘Moses about Herod’. 

80 Josephus, War 1:665; Ant 17:191. E.g., Schürer, History, 3.1.279, 282; Tromp, Assumption, 
200-202; Mahieu, Between Rome and Jerusalem, 350-56. 
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As indicated above, this passage is usually interpreted as a vaticinium ex eventu 
prophecy referring to Herod the Great and his sons, but the problem of this 
reading is that only some of the details given match the rule of Herod and his 
sons. The rule of the petulant king is meant to be a punishment of the Jewish 
people (6:2), in line with Moses’ prediction in 5:1. The king’s cruelty and his 
attempt to kill members of the Jewish elite match Herod’s image,®! but the ref- 
erences to the king’s rule over the Jewish people ‘as they deserve’ (6:2) and the 
burial of the king’s victims at unknown places (6:3), a cruel measure that would 
prevent the surviving relatives to commemorate the victims at their grave, are 
not found in any of Josephus’ passages about Herod.®” The murdering of ‘old 
and young’ (6:4) is a motif that occurs elsewhere about wicked rulers.8? The 
‘bitter fear’ of this king (6:5) matches Herod’s image, especially in Josephus’ 
Antiquities, but it can refer to other bad rulers as well. The puzzling line ‘And 
he will judge them like the Egyptians | judged them] for thirty-four years, and 
he will punish them (et faciet in eis judicia quomodo fecerunt in illis Aegypti per 
XXX et IIII annos et punivit eos)’ (6:6) can be a veiled reference to Herod the 
Great, but the number thirty-four can also be interpreted in a symbolic way.®* 
The reference to the sons of this petulant king who will rule a shorter period 
than he will (6:7) does not match the duration of the rule of Herod’s sons, 
because Philip ruled from 4 BCE to 33/4 CE and Herod Antipas from 4 BCE 
to 39 CE.S° 

Whatever the origin of the tradition about the petulant king may be, it 
is important for our discussion that there is an important similarity to the 
Maccabean martyrdoms as well as a significant contrast between the martyrs 
and the victims of this king. The wicked deeds of the king are presented as 
punishment of the people, apparently in line with God’s orchestration of the 
events. This reminds one of the interpretation of Antiochus Iv’s role presented 
in 2 and 4 Maccabees. The contrast concerns the fact that the deaths caused 
by this king, which are indicated with veiled references, are not presented as 


81 Cf especially Herod’s harsh punishment of his opponents as described in Josephus, 
Ant 15:5-7, his cruelty (e.g., Josephus, Ant 17:148, 164) and his attempt to create a great 
mourning at the end of his life (War 1:659f; Ant 17:174-79). 

82 The second reference is based on a conjecture: the Latin Ms reads singuliet (singuli, 
et?), which Hilgenfeld proposed to change into sepeliet. Most scholars accept this con- 
jecture, Tromp, Assumption, 14. Rönsch conjectures stinguet (‘he will murder’), Tromp, 
Assumption, 200f. 

83 E.g., Deut 28:50; Pss Sol 2:8; 17:11; 2 Macc 5113. 

84 Van Henten, ‘Moses about Herod’. 

85 Schiirer, History, 1.336-53. Even if one calculates from 1 CE as a starting point, as Mahieu, 
Between Rome and Jerusalem, does, the duration of Herod Antipas’ rule still exceeds the 
thirty-four years mentioned. 
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noble deaths and do not have a beneficial effect for others, as the Maccabean 
martyrdoms and the death of Taxo and his sons have in Assumption 9-10 
(below). 

Two other brief persecution passages (6:8-9; 8:1-2, 5) also just mention the 
sufferings or deaths of Jews without attaching a specific meaning to them. 
Assumption 6:8—9 announces an invasion by a mighty king from the West 
together with his cohorts, who burns part of the Temple, leads part of the Jews 
away in chains and crucifies some of them. This might refer to the interfer- 
ence of a Roman ruler or commander in Judea after a Jewish rebellion during 
the beginning of Archelaus’ rule, Herod’s successor in Judea (4 BCE-6 CE).°6 
It is more plausible that the passage hints at the final phase of the Jewish war 
against Rome (66-70 CE), especially at the Roman commander Titus’ destruc- 
tion of the Jerusalem Temple in 70 CE and the execution of Jewish rebels.87 For 
many contemporary Jews it would have been obvious that Titus was to blame 
for the burning of the Temple.88 Josephus also describes how Titus’ soldiers, 
during the siege of Jerusalem, nailed many captured Jews to the cross in front 
of the city-wall (War 5:449-51). Josephus explains in an ambiguous sentence 
that Titus did not stop these crucifixions, because he thought that they would 
motivate other Jews to surrender because they would suffer the same fate if 
they did not surrender (War 5:450).8° 

Assumption chapter 7 announces the appearance of other wicked rulers 
and their deceitful deeds, but a new and more horrible period is announced 
in chapter 8, when ‘the king of the kings of the earth’ will appear with a power 
of great might as the final ‘revenge and wrath’ (ultio et ira) of the people, 
which effectively will lead to its destruction.°° The passage combines deeds 
that are mentioned elsewhere about wicked foreign rulers - torture, fire and 
sword, forced idolatry, and captivity (8:2, 4-5) —, but there is also very specific 
information: 


86 Josephus, War 2:8-15; War 2:40, 66-79. Wilker, Für Rom, 378-88, argues that the revolts 
during Archelaus’ rule actually concerned a cluster of various regional rebellious actions, 
some of which were aimed against the Herodians and some against the Romans. Tromp, 
Assumption, 117; 204f, argues that the connection between the mighty king from the West 
(6:8) and the ‘War of Varus’ in 4 BCE is implausible because the passage does not offer an 
adequate historical report but indicates that the final stage of history was at hand and 
that the near future would become even worse. 

87 Josephus, War books 5 and 6; Schürer, History, 1.501-8. 

88 Josephus is ambiguous about this, but in War 6:228 and Ant 20:250 he implies that Titus 
was responsible for the burning of the Temple. Discussion: Leoni, ‘Against Caesar’s 
Wishes’; Pucci-Ben Zeev, ‘Between Fact and Fiction’; Rives, Flavian Policy’, 146-48. 

89 CfJosephus, War 5:289. Mason, History of the Jewish War, 195. 

90 Tromp, Assumption, 214. 
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(8:1) ... who will hang on the cross those who confess circumcision (qui 
confitentes circumcisionem), (8:2) even (nam) those who deny it (negantes 
instead of necantes) he will torture.?! And he will lead them chained into 
captivity, (8:3) and their wives will be divided among the Gentiles, and 
their sons will be operated on as children by physicians in order to put on 
them a foreskin. (8:4) But they will be punished by torments, and with fire 
and sword, and they will be forced to carry publicly their idols, that are 
defiled, just like those who touch them. (8:5) And they will also be forced 
by those who torture them to enter into their hidden place, and they will 
be forced with goads to disgracefully blaspheme the word. Finally, after 
these things (they will be forced to blaspheme) also the laws through the 
things they will have upon their altar. 


our translation 


Many details in this chapter echo passages from the Maccabean books and 
Josephus about Antiochus Iv Epiphanes, who is remembered in Jewish 
literature as the wicked king par excellence. Nevertheless, the details in 
Assumption 8 almost never exactly match the information given by passages 
about Antiochus’ persecution.?? Instead of actual references to Antiochus Iv, 
as some scholars have argued,?? the analogies may point to a future king who 
will act during the last dark phase of history and who is imagined to be even 
worse than Antiochus Iv.?* The introduction of this king as ‘the king of the 
kings of the earth’ is without parallels. The phrase implies that this concerns 
the most powerful ruler on earth, whose arrival is a very grim prospect for the 
Jewish people.?? The first act mentioned of the king concerns crucifying those 
who confess their circumcision. Crucifixion recalls the punishment by the 
king from the West (As Mos 6:9, above) and may once again refer to a Roman 
administrator. The specification of the victims reminds one of the brief pas- 
sages about the execution of women with their baby sons in the Maccabean 
books (1 Macc 1:60f; 2 Macc 6:10; 4 Macc 4:25), but the punishment of these 


91 Tromp, Assumption, 17, translates: ‘But he who will torture those who deny it’. Most schol- 
ars read negantes instead of the transmitted text (necantes), ibid., 16. 

92 Cf 1 Macc 1; 2 Macc 4-7; 4 Maccabees; Josephus, Ant 12, see chapter 2. Detailed discussion 
in Tromp, Assumption, 214-22. 

93 Licht, ‘Taxo’. Nickelsburg, Antiochene Date’, as well as Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 43-46, 
61-64, 124-38, argue that the original stratum of the Assumption dates from the second 
century BCE after Antiochus’ persecution. Critical: Tromp, Assumption, 109-11. Further 
references: Oegema, ‘Himmelfahrt Mose’, 34-36. 

94 Tromp, Assumption, 215, argues that the king of As Mos 8 is ‘modelled upon the traditional 
image of Antiochus Iv Epiphanes’. Similarly: Atkinson, ‘Herod the Great. Cf Eckhardt, 
‘Herodes der Grosse’. 

95  CfRev1:5 about Jesus Christ as ‘the leader of the kings of the earth, Tromp, Assumption, 216f. 
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women is clearly different. Recent scholars mostly assume that Assumption 8:1 
and 8:2 belong together and that the two verbs confiteri and negare both pre- 
suppose circumcision (circumcisionem) as object.” The denial of circumcision 
is a strange detail, because being circumcised is hard to deny. Several schol- 
ars, therefore, interpret circumcision as a pars pro toto for one’s Jewish iden- 
tity, which presupposes a ban on Jewish religion as Antiochus Iv ordered in 
the Maccabean literature (2 Macc 6:6; 4 Macc 4:23-5:3).9” This interpretation 
implies that this eschatological king was even worse than Antiochus Iv,?8 who 
would have been satisfied with Jews renouncing their Jewish identity accord- 
ing to his portrayal in the Maccabean books and Josephus. That the Jewish peo- 
ple will be led away in captivity and that the wives will be divided among the 
nations (As Mos 8:3) are rather general references, which can be connected 
with several persecution periods in Jewish history.?? The second point may 
imply that the women would be forced to have sex with non-Jews or even be 
raped by them, which is an important motive for Eleazar ben Yair’s argument in 
his Masada speeches for suicide rather than being captured by the Romans.!0° 
The undoing of circumcision for young boys (8:3) is once again without an 
exact parallel, because it is forced and not voluntarily as in 1 Macc 1:15.19! It is 
another signal that Jewish identity with its markers would be erased in this 
period. This is also true for the announcement that the Jews will be forced to 
carry their idols in public (8:4; cf 2 Macc 6:7), which implies that they were 
not only forced to demonstrate their loyalty to idols, but also that they were 
polluted by them (cf 1 Macc 1:48) and also mocked because this had to be done 
in public. The final lines (8:5) seem to imply a horrible profanation of God's 
words, that is, the Tora, and the Jerusalem sanctuary at the same time. The 
‘hidden place’ plausibly refers to the Holiest of Holy in the Temple because 
‘their altar’ is mentioned further on in the verse.!02 The altar would become 
polluted because of the things upon it, probably sacrifices that were forbidden 


96 Tromp, Assumption, 217f, notes that both verbs parallel öuoAoycw/äpveonaı in Greek and 
are used in a persecution context (cf Mart Pol 9:2). The original reading necantes ‘killing, 
i.e., ‘killing (their sons)’ in As Mos 8:2 perhaps echoes the tradition about the execution of 
the women who had their boys circumcised (1 Macc 1:60-61; 2 Macc 6:10; 4 Macc 4:25) but 
that does not match the context. 

97 E.g., Tromp, Assumption, 217, who refers to 2 Macc 6:6 (above). Also: Arata Mantovani, 
‘Circoncisi’. 

98 Volkmar, Mose Prophetie, 44; Priest, ‘Testament of Moses’, 931; Tromp, Assumption, 218. 

99 This is also true for the reference to ‘fire and sword’ in As Mos 8:4. Daniel 11:33 mentions 
sword and flame as well as captivity and plunder. 

100 Josephus, War 7:334, 377, 382, 385. Cf 7:380 and Jdt 4:12; 9:4. 

101 Hall, Epispasm) 73. 

102 Loader, ‘Herod’, 41. 
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by the Jewish laws (cf 2 Macc 6:5).103 Both the ‘word’ (verbum) and the laws 
would be blasphemed and both references may concern God’s laws revealed 
by Moses, because Moses is called elsewhere in the Assumption the ‘minister 
of the word’ (dominus verbi, 11:16). The final punishment of the Jewish peo- 
ple described in Assumption 8 forms the setting of the performance of a man 
called Taxo and his seven sons, which seems to lead to the vindication of Israel 
and the punishment of its enemies at the end of time (9-10), this passage will 
be discussed in chapter 9. 


6 New Testament 


Many scholars would agree currently that at least part of the writings of the 
New Testament were written by Jewish authors, although the entire corpus 
obviously became part of the Christian canon. Several scholars would also 
agree that several New Testament passages build on Jewish martyrdom tradi- 
tions. A brief discussion of martyrdom and noble death in the New Testament 
seems called for, which will mainly focus on interpretations of Jesus as a martyr, 
on explanations of the origin of Jesus’ beneficial death as well as on the recep- 
tion of Daniel 3 and 6 as well as 2 Maccabees 6:18-7:42 in the New Testament. 


6.1 Historical Jesus 

Scholars who focus on Jesus of Nazareth and his mission have suggested that 
Jesus at some stage of his activities may have become aware of the possibil- 
ity that he would be killed because of his teaching that the Kingdom of God 
was about to begin and that he was the final prophet who inaugurated that 
kingdom.!° If so, Jesus may also have ultimately accepted such a fate. One of 
the traditions that could have helped him to make sense of his approaching 
violent death concerns martyrdom. Moreover, a martyr’s death in the Jewish 
context could also imply that his death would be beneficial for others.!°> As a 
matter of fact, several scholars have argued that Jesus did indeed reflect about 
his life and mission along such lines.!°6 An additional reason for their argument 


103 An alternative reading connects ‘their altar’ with the altars within Jewish territory on 
which the Jews had to sacrifice pigs and other unclean animals (1 Macc 1:47; Josephus, 
Ant 12:253), Tromp, Assumption, 221f. 

104 This section builds on Van Henten, ‘Jesus as Martyr’. 

105 Dahl, Jesus the Christ, 100; Schürmann, Jesus-Gestalt, 168-201; de Jonge, God’s Final 
Envoy, 26-30; 49-53. 

106 Bockmuehl, This Jesus, 86f; 134; Theissen — Merz, Historical Jesus, 440-73; Dunn, Jesus 
Remembered, 796-824, esp pp806; 816f. 
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is that it is improbable that another obvious model for the interpretation of 
Jesus’ fate as a beneficiary death, the Suffering Servant of Deutero-Isaiah, was a 
source of inspiration for Jesus himself. There is no conclusive evidence that the 
Song about the Suffering Servant from Isaiah 52-53 was taken up in the earliest 
strata of the New Testament.107 

Many scholars of Early Christianity consider the so-called Son of Man say- 
ings in which Jesus announces his own death authentic. In Mark 8:31 Jesus 
begins to teach his disciples, by indirectly referring to himself as Son of Man: 
‘the Son of Man must undergo great suffering, and be rejected by the elders, 
the chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed, and after three days rise 
again’108 There are only very few statements by Jesus that attribute a benefi- 
ciary meaning to his anticipated death (Mark 10:45 and 14:24 with parallels). 
In Mark 14:24 Jesus states his famous words about the cup of wine linked to 
the new covenant: ‘This is my blood which is poured out for many, my blood 
which seals God’s covenant’. This statement is part of the story about Jesus’ 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, which in its present version must derive from 
the community of Jesus followers that commemorated his death and not from 
Jesus himself.!°° Most scholars argue that the other passage pointing to a ben- 
eficial death, Mark 10:45, is dependent on the narrative of the Last Supper 
(Mark 14:22-25).110 This passage reads: ‘For the Son of Man came not to be 
served but to serve, and to give his life a ransom for many (dounai ten psuchen 
autou lutron anti pollon). Other scholars argue, however, for the authenticity of 
Mark 10:45." The verse highlights Jesus’ service as Son of Man and one won- 
ders whether the so-called surrender formula (‘to give his life as ransom for 
many’) is enough reason to consider Jesus a martyr. The search for authentic 
statements of Jesus’ that interpret his fate as a martyr’s death with a benefi- 
ciary effect for others shows overlaps with the constellation of Jewish martyr- 
dom, but there is not enough evidence to support a claim about the historical 


107 Schürmann, Jesus-Gestalt, 196; 200; 235f; Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 232-39; de Jonge, God’s 
Final Envoy, 30-33. Also Kraus, Jesaja 53 LXX’. 

108 See also Mark 9:31 and 10:33 with parallels. 

109 Lohse, Märtyrer, 117, concludes that it is impossible to prove that Mark 10:45 and 14:24 
derive from Jesus himself. Heard, Maccabean Martyr Theology, 394-465, considers 
Mark 10:45 and 14:24 authentic. 

110 Fora detailed narrative analysis of Mark 10:45 in context, see Dowd - Struthers Malbon, 
‘Significance of Jesus’ Death’. 

111 Schürmann, Jesus-Gestalt, 216f with nn59 and 61a; Witherington 111, Gospel of Mark, 
288-90. Whether Paul incorporated martyrdom traditions in his passages about Jesus’ 
beneficial death or not is highly debated; for opposing views see, e.g., Williams, Maccabean 
Martyr Traditions; Williams, Christ Died for Our Sins; Williams, Christ Redeemed Us’, and, 
Eschner, Gestorben und hingegeben. Also: the references in chapter 9 nn3-5. 
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Jesus as a martyr? The most one could say is that if we tentatively assume 
that Jesus did conceive of his death as the consequence of his proclamation 
of God’s Kingdom and as being beneficiary for others, and also reckoned with 
his exaltation as God’s response to the fulfilment of his mission, martyrdom 
traditions may help to explain how he came to such views." 


6.2 Passion Narratives 

Form-critical research into the New Testament passion narratives has sug- 
gested that the authors or editors of these narratives built on Jewish martyr- 
doms. In his influential form-critical study of the gospels from 1933, Martin 
Dibelius argued for a connection between Luke's passion narrative and Jewish 
martyrdoms.!* Other scholars followed his lead and argued in various ways 
that the passion narratives were inspired by Jewish martyrdoms. Klaus Berger 
contended in his Formgeschichte of 1984 that the literary form of the passion 
narratives derived from a combination of two existing literary forms: Roman 
trial protocols and Jewish martyrdoms.! The interdependence of the passion 
narratives and early Jewish martyrdoms is a complicated case to argue for. 
From a literary perspective, however, it seems worthwhile to discuss the analo- 
gies between these narratives and the Jewish martyrdom constellation, as well 
as important martyrdom motifs that occur in the passion narratives." 

The three synoptic passion narratives highlight a decision by Jewish leaders 
that Jesus had to be killed (Mark 14:1-2 par.; cf John 11:47-53). Jewish martyr- 
doms presuppose a decree from the non-Jewish authorities that leads to the 
arrest and execution of the martyrs (2 Macc 6:6f, 18, 21; 7:1, 42; 4 Macc 4:26-5:3; 
8:6-10; cf Dan 3:1-7; 6:6-9). Although all four New Testament Gospels acknowl- 
edge that the Roman governor Pontius Pilate convicts and executes Jesus, 
they imply that Jewish leaders (chief priests, scribes, and elders) effectively 
manipulated the governor. They decide that Jesus has to be killed and hand 


112 With Schürmann, Jesus-Gestalt, 215f. De Jonge, God’s Final Envoy, 30. 

113 Cf Schürmann, Jesus-Gestalt, 202-40, who builds an argument of probability because 
of convergence with Luke 22:19-20 and parallels, 1 Cor 11:23-25 and Mark 10:45 as key 
passages. 

114 Dibelius, Formgeschichte, 196; 202-4; 299. Further discussion: Van Henten, ‘Jewish Martyrs’. 

115 Berger, Formgeschichte, 338-40. Berger, ‘Hellenistische Gattungen’, 1255f. Cf Dormeyer, 
Passion Jesu, 238-58. Dormeyer, Neue Testament, 178; Dormeyer, ‘Joh. 18.1-14 Par Mk 14.43- 
53) 234, n67. 

116 Untergassmair, Kreuzweg, 167; Matera, Passion Narratives, 151. Cf Sterling, ‘Mors phi- 
losophi, 402: ‘Luke is, I think, closest to 2 Maccabees in his presentation of a martyr who 
died like Socrates’; Vines, ‘Trial Scene’; O’Brien, ‘Innocence and Guilt’. 
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him over to the Romans." The point of departure of the passion narratives 
differs, therefore, significantly from Jewish martyrdom traditions, as Gregory 
Sterling observes: ‘There were no decrees that forbade Jesus to practice his 
understanding of Judaism.!!® However, the Markan passion narrative elabo- 
rates the involvement of Jewish leaders by highlighting that they accuse Jesus 
of blasphemy in their trial and even declare him guilty (Mark 14:60-64). The 
high priest asks Jesus whether he is the Messiah and Son of God (14:61) and 
Jesus admits to the charge (14:62), which leads to his conviction as instigated 
by the high priest: “You have heard his blasphemy! What is your decision?” 
All of them condemned him as deserving death’ (14:64)."° The Gospel of John 
especially highlights the motif of the Jewish involvement in Jesus’ execution 
(11:47-53).!?° The high priest Caiaphas advises the chief priests and Pharisees 
that Jesus has to die. He asserts that it is better that one person dies for the peo- 
ple than to have the entire state destroyed (11:50).1?! Caiaphas’ advice points to 
the beneficiary significance of Jesus’ death (11:51-52; taken up in 18:14), which 
matches traditions concerning the beneficiary death of the Maccabean mar- 
tyrs and Daniel’s companions in the Prayer of Azariah.!?? 

Jesus was arrested in Gethsemane or on the Mount of Olives!23 and he went 
to his death voluntarily, as Daniel, Daniel’s companions (Daniel 3 and 6) and 
the Maccabean martyrs did.!?* The choice of these heroes to be executed rather 
than obeying the foreign rulers command is highlighted in their dialogues 
with the ruler after their arrest (Dan 3:13-8; 2 Macc 6:21-28; 7; 4 Macc 5; 6:12-23; 
8:1-9:9).25 In the three Synoptic Gospels, Jesus’ decision to accept a violent 
death and obey God’s will precedes his arrest described in the Gethsemane or 
Mount of Olives pericope (Mark 14:36 and parallels). In John’s Gospel it is part 
of the episode of the arrest (John 18:5, 11).!26 Matthew follows Mark’s emphasis 


117 Mark1118; Luke 19:47f; Mark 14:1f and parallels; cf Mark 14:55, 64; Matt 26:59, 66; Mark ı5:1f; 
Matt 27:1f; cf John 11:47-53; 1814. 

118 Sterling, ‘Mors philosophi, 394. 

119 O’Brien, ‘Innocence and Guilt, 224f; 228; Vines, ‘Trial Scene’ 192. 

120 = ©Cf John 5:18; 7:1, 19, 25, 32, 45; 8:40, 59; 10:31; 11:8, 16. 

121 Hengel, Atonement, 14f; Schröter, ‘Sterben für die Freunde’. A ‘one for all’ death was also a 
well-known theme in Graeco-Roman culture, Versnel, ‘Making Sense of Jesus’ Death’. 

122 Surkau, Martyrien, 100f. Further discussion in chapter 9. 

123 Mark 14:26, 32-52; Matt 26:30, 36-56; Luke 22:39-54a; cf John 18:1-12. 

124 See Senior, Passion, 80: ‘The focus of the passion tradition on the arrest, as much as on the 
trial or the death itself, is validated by other martyrdom accounts, including those of our 
own day’. 

125 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 10f; 98-108. 

126 Schneider, Verleugnung, 185. Senior, Passion Narrative, 305f; Feuillet, L'agonie; Feldmeier, 
Krisis des Gottessohnes; Berger, Formgeschichte, 336; Untergassmair, Kreuzweg, 107-310; 
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on Jesus’ great distress before this decision (Mark 14:33f; Matt 26:37f), but Luke 
depicts Jesus as being in full control over his emotions during the final stage of 
his mission. Luke indicates that Jesus realized that he had to remain obedient 
to God’s plan??? and drink ‘the cup of suffering’!?® because he knew that Judas 
would find him at the Mount of Olives.!29 Daniel 3 and 6 and the Maccabean 
martyrdoms do not explicitly refer to a divine necessity for the martyrs’ death, 
but these passages do imply a contrast between God’s power and the foreign 
authorities. The earthly ruler forces Daniel and his companions as well as the 
Maccabean martyrs to a life-or-death choice (cf 2 Macc 6:18; 7:1; 4 Macc 4:26; 
5:2, 27; 8:2, 9) and they opt to remain faithful to the God of the Jews.!30 

The court tales in Daniel 3 and 6 and the Maccabean martyrdoms highlight 
the motives for accepting a violent death in the dialogues with the opponents 
(Dan 313-18; 2 Macc 6:21-28; 7; 4 Macc 5; 6:12-23; 8:1-9:9) and present the pro- 
tagonists as models for other Judeans or Jews.!3! The scenes about Jesus’ trials 
in the Gospels have dialogical settings that put the focus on Jesus’ identity and 
indicate the reasons for his death from his opponents’ perspective.!32 The high 
priest, the Sanhedrin and Pontius Pilate reveal the unique significance of Jesus 
with remarks and questions such as ‘If you are the Messiah, tell us’ (Luke 22:67) 
and ‘Are you, then, the Son of God?’ (Luke 22:70).133 Jesus’ responses to these 
questions can be compared with the martyrs’ statements to their opponents. 
Jesus’ confirmation to the high priest’s question in Mark 14:61f Are you the 
Messiah, the Son of the Blessed One’ by ‘Iam’ followed by his puzzling statement 


Sandnes, Early Christian Discourses, 98-196. Vines, ‘Trial Scene’, 196, notes in connection 
with Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:33f; 12:7 and 14:62 that Jesus considered God his judge and that he 
anticipated his exaltation by God. 

127 Luke foregrounds God’s determination in the passion scenario (Luke 22:42), Soards, 
Passion according to Luke, 92; 98. 

128 Holleran, Synoptic Gethsemane, 176-85. The cup of suffering is also a motif in early 
Christian martyrdoms (Ascen Isa 5:13; Mart Pol 14:2; Apoc of Pet, Fragment Rainer; Letter 
of the Apostles 15 [26]). 

129 Schneider, Verleugnung, 185. Cf Conzelmann, Mitte der Zeit, 76. Berger, Formgeschichte, 
336. For various opinions about the interconnections between Luke’s depiction of Jesus 
and martyrdom traditions, see Sterling, ‘Mors philosophi’; Scaer, Lukan Passion; Tabb, 
‘Lucan Jesus’; Willert, ‘Martyrology’. 

130 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 125-35. 

131 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 125-269. See also chapter 8 in this book. 

132 Mark 14:53, 55-65; 15:1-15; Matt 26:57, 59-68; 27:1f, 1-26; Luke 22:54, 63-71; 23:1-25; 
John 18:13f, 19-24, 28-40; 19:1-16a. Berger, Formgeschichte, 335. Cf Senior, Passion Narra- 
tive, 337. 

133 See also Matt 26:63: ‘(Tell us) if you are the Messiah, the Son of God?’; Mark 14:61: ‘Are you 
the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed One?’; Pilate’s question: ‘Are you the King of the Jews? 
(Mark 15:2; Matt 27:11; Luke 23:3; John 18:33). Cf Mark 15:12, 18, 26, 32, 39 and parallels; 
Luke 23:37f; John 19:3, 7-15, 19-22. Herod Antipas’ question in Luke 23:8f is not given. 
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‘you will see the Son of Man seated at the right hand of the Power’, and ‘com- 
ing with the clouds of heaven’ reminds one of the statements of the martyrs 
in 2 and 4 Maccabees directed to their opponents.!3* In Matthew and Luke 
Jesus responds in a more evasive way (Matt 26:63f; Luke 22:67-69),13° which 
reaction is similar to the attitude of some of the Jewish martyrs towards their 
opponents, who remain silent in a self-assured way (2 Macc 7:25; cf 4 Macc 6:5, 
9-11; bBer 61b) or speak only just before their death, as a sign of their superi- 
ority over their earthly opponents.!°6 The author of the Gospel of John high- 
lights the antithesis of the earthly powers and Jesus’ authority by presenting a 
very self-confident Jesus, who degrades his opponent in the dialogue like the 
Maccabean martyrs do (John 18:19-23; cf 18:33-38; 19:9-11).137 Jesus’ dialogues 
with Pilate about his kingdom being ‘not from this world’ (18:33-38) and about 
Pilate’s authority (¿ķovoía, ıg:10f) echo the antithesis of foreign human rule 
and God’s power that underlies the Maccabean martyrdoms. 

Torture and ridicule go hand in hand in the Maccabean martyrdoms. The 
second and third of the seven brothers were tortured before they could even 
respond whether they would participate in the sacrificial meal ordered by 
Antiochus (2 Macc 7:7-10). The author of 2 Maccabees uses the words empaig- 
mos ‘mockery’ (2 Macc 7:7) and empaizo ‘mock, make a sport of’ (7:10) to intro- 
duce the tortures of these brothers.!3® The description of Eleazar’s tortures 
in 4 Maccabees perhaps also begins with a mockery (6:2-4). This vocabulary 
in 2 Maccabees that expresses that the Seleucid king’s representatives were 
making a fool of the martyrs by physical punishment or torture returns in the 
synoptic passion narratives.!°9 Pilate’s soldiers mock Jesus during the crucifix- 
ion (Mark 15:16-20; Matt 27:27-31; John 19:1-5), which is preceded by physical 
punishment and mockery during Jesus’ trial scenes (Mark 14:65; Matt 26:67; 
Luke 22:63-65;140 cf John 18:22; Luke 23:1).!4! 


134 Yarbro Collins, ‘Genre of the Passion Narrative’, 19, who also notes correspondences with 
Hellenistic and Roman traditions about the end of life of the protagonist. 

135 Van Henten, ‘Martyrdom. 

136 Differently: Stanton, Jesus of Nazareth, 34. 

137 Stanton, Jesus of Nazareth, 34-36; Green, Death of Jesus, 316-20. Brown, Death of the 
Messiah, 772; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 163-72. 

138 Bertram, ‘naiCw’, 632; Lust — Eynikel - Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 1.146; Van Henten, 
Maccabean Martyrs, 107f. Cf 1 Macc 9:26; 2 Macc 8:17; Jdt 19:25; Wis 12:25; Sir 27:28; 
3 Macc 5:22; and Heb 11:36. 

139 Mark 15:20, 31; Matt 27:29, 31, 41; Luke 22:63; 23:11, 36. Cf Matt 2:16; 20:19 and parallels; 
Luke 14:29. 

140 About Luke’s transfer of this first mockery, see Van Henten, Jewish Martyrs’. 

141 There is another mockery when Jesus is hanging on the cross (Mark 15:29-32; Matt 27:39- 
43; Luke 23:35-39). 
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Yet, the description of Jesus’ execution (Mark 15:21-41 par.; cf John 1916-37) 
differs from the execution of the Maccabean martyrs. Luke presents Jesus’ cru- 
cifixion much more as a public spectacle (cf 4 Macc 17:1-16) than Mark and 
Matthew do. He notes that a crowd of people followed Jesus to his place of 
execution, including women who were beating their breasts and wailing for 
him (23:27). He also emphasizes that the people were standing by as specta- 
tors (23:35), and he refers to crowds of mourning onlookers after Jesus’ death 
(23:48).!42 Luke’s information about Jesus’ sufferings on the cross is as sober as 
that of Mark, Matthew and John, and quite different from the graphic descrip- 
tion of the martyrs’ tortures in 2 Maccabees 6:18-7:42 and 4 Maccabees.!*8 


7 Josephus 


Flavius Josephus was born as Joseph ben Matityahu in 37 CE, his death is not 
exactly known but usually dated ca. 95 CE or a few years later.!** Josephus 
was a Jewish priest who acted as one of the commanders of Galilee during 
the Jewish war against Rome (66-70 CE) until his arrest at Jotapata/Yodfat in 
67. After his prediction that the Roman commander Vespasian would become 
emperor materialized, he was rewarded by the new emperor and spent the rest 
of his life in Rome as a historian.!*° He wrote four works: a history of the armed 
conflict between the Jews and Rome (The Jewish War), a history of the Jewish 
people starting from the creation of the world up to Josephus’ own time (The 
Jewish Antiquities), an autobiographical work that demonstrates his creden- 
tials (The Life) and, finally, an apologetic work called Against Apion.146 

There are two parallel passages in Josephus that stand out if we focus on 
the constellation of Jewish martyrdom, and this is true in particular for the 
version of The Jewish Antiquities about the demolition of the golden eagle of 
Herod the Great (Ant 17:148-64; parallel War 1:648-55; 2:5—7).!4” King Herod 


142 Stöger, Eigenart‘, 8. Beck, ‘Imitatio Christi’, 31f. 

143 References in Van Henten, ‘Jewish Martyrs’, 260f; Tabb, ‘Lucan Jesus’. 

144 This section is mainly based on Van Henten, ‘Noble Death in Josephus’. 

145 Cohen, Josephus; Rajak, Josephus, 1-45; 144-222; Bilde, Flavius Josephus, 13-60; den 
Hollander, Josephus. 

146 Bilde, Flavius Josephus, 61-122. There is a growing consensus that Josephus’ main audi- 
ence was formed by the elite in Rome, see esp Mason, ‘Essay in Character’; Mason, 
‘Introduction to the Judean Antiquities’, xix; Mason, ‘Flavius Josephus in Flavian Rome’; 
Mason, ‘Of Audience and Meaning’. 

147 Van Henten, ‘Martyrion’; Klawans, Josephus, 121f; Bourgel, ‘Herod’s Golden Eagle, who 
argues that the episode is fictitious and a legendary martyrdom story. Differently: 
Eckhardt, ‘Martyrdom and the Opposition. For other passages in Josephus that show 
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plays a role in Josephus’ reports about this episode that is similar to the role of 
Antiochus Iv in the Maccabean martyrdoms. Passages in Josephus that imply 
that a Jewish hero was forced by non-Jews to participate in practices that ran 
counter to Jewish customs are absent. Taking a broader perspective by focus- 
ing on noble death, however, that is, a violent death that is considered heroic, 
we find that Josephus is a highly relevant source. Noble death is a prominent 
theme in his works.'48 This section will first deal with the Josephan passages 
that can be connected with the martyrdom constellation!*9 and then continue 
with a survey of noble death passages by focusing on certain types of noble 
death and motifs that can be observed in Josephus. 


71 The Golden Eagle Episode (War 1:648-55; 2:5-7; Ant 17:148-64) and 
Related Passages 

Josephus’ two narratives about the removal of the golden eagle from a con- 
spicuous place within the Temple complex during the last period of Herod 
the Great’s rule describe a kind of suicide mission (War 1:648-55; 2:5-7; 
Ant 17:148-64).15° The execution by Herod of the young men who removed this 
symbol of Herod’s power was unavoidable.!*! The perpetrators were inspired 
by two famous scholars, Judas the son of Sariphaeus (or Sepheraeus) and 
Mathias the son of Margolothus (War 1:648; Ant 17:149).1”? The motivation of 
these scholars for the eagle’s removal reminds one of the statements by the 
Maccabean martyrs. They encourage the young men by pointing out that ‘the 
virtue gained by death would appear much more advantageous than the pleas- 
ure of life for those about to die for the safety and observance of the ancestral 
customs (epi söteriai kai phulakei tou patriou, 17:152). The young men would 
earn eternal fame and they would ‘leave behind their lives as an ever-lasting 
memory for those in the future (Ant 17:152; cf 2 Macc 6:31). The willingness 


resemblances to the martyrdom constellation, see War 2:151-53; 2:184-203; parallels: 
Ant 18:261-309; War 7:416-19; Ant 15:280-9ı. Gafni, ‘Josephus and 1 Maccabees, 125 and 
127, considers Josephus’ frequent emphasis on the willingness to die a ‘martyrological ele- 
ment’. Detailed discussions in Weitzman, ‘Josephus on How to Survive Martyrdom’; Rajak, 
‘Reflections on Jewish Resistance’. For Ant 15:280-91, see Eckhardt, ‘Martyrdom and the 
Opposition’, 259-63. 

148 Vogel, Commentatio, 16-34; Vogel, ‘Geschichtsschreibung’; Van Henten, ‘Noble Death‘; 
Eckhardt, ‘Martyrdom and the Opposition’; Swoboda, Tod. 

149 Cf the discussion in Klawans, Josephus, 122-29, who concludes that Josephus lacks the 
view that ‘martyrdom sways God’ and changes history for the betterment of the Jews. 

150 Van Henten, ‘Demolition’; Eckhardt, ‘Martyrdom and the Opposition’, 263-65. 

151 The eagle symbolizes Herod’s loyalty to Rome as well as his power as ruler; Van Henten, 
‘Demolition’. 

152 The names vary in the textual traditions; Niese, Flavii Iosephi Opera, 4.96. 
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to die for the Jewish ancestral way of life implied by the Jewish laws is also 
an important motivation for the Maccabean martyrs.!?® Other martyrdom 
motifs that become apparent from Josephus’ reports about the demolition of 
the eagle include a death on behalf of proper religion (eusebeia, Ant 17:150),1°* 
a posthumous vindication and the glorious remembrance by those staying 
behind, which all recall the Maccabean martyrdoms.!°® 

A formal aspect of the narrative that connects Josephus’ eagle reports 
with 2 and 4 Maccabees concerns the dialogue between the wicked ruler and 
the forty perpetrators, who remain steadfast and do not give in to the king 
(War 1:652-55; Ant 17:158-60).1°6 Herod is characterized as a tyrant (War 1:654; 
Ant 17:148—64; also War 2:84, 88) as Antiochus Iv is in 2 and 4 Maccabees, and 
he acts like a foreign ruler in the martyrdoms during his interrogation of the 
perpetrators.!5” Herod asks the young men after their arrest whether they were 
the ones who had dared to take down the golden eagle. They confess!?® and 
they motivate their deed confidently in a way that reminds one of the refusal 
of the Maccabean martyrs to obey Antiochus Iv.!59 They inform Herod that 
‘the ancestral law’ (ho patrios nomos) had ordered them to destroy the eagle.!60 
In the version in War Herod asks them also why they were so cheerful even 
though they faced execution. In response they say that they would enjoy even 
greater happiness after death, which refers to their posthumous vindication, 
1:653),161 which is another correspondence with the martyrs (see also 1:650).162 


153 See chapter 4 concerning 2 and 4 Maccabees. Faithfulness to the ancestral laws or prac- 
tices is an important motive in War 2:171, 174; Ant 18:59 (context: Pilate’s provocations, see 
War 2169-77; Ant 18:55-62); War 2:192, 196; 4:328f; Ant 18:263, 266, 270f (context: Gaius’ 
statue, see War 2:184-203; Ant 18:261-88); Ag Ap 1:42f (if necessary, every Jew will die for 
the laws). 

154 Such a death is a prominent motif in 4 Maccabees; see chapter 4. 

155 Swoboda, Tod, 347; Elledge, Life after Death, 137-41. Bourgel, ‘Herod’s Golden Eagle’, 40, 
also points to the depiction of Judas and Mathias, who are eminent doctors in the law, 
which recalls the introduction of Eleazar in 2 Macc 6:18-31. 

156 With Bourgel, ‘Herod’s Golden Eagle’, 40. 

157 Cf the father who killed his seven sons as well as his wife and reproached Herod because 
of his humble descent or lowness of spirit, War 1:31 and Ant 14:429. 

158 About confessions in martyr texts, see Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 89f; 237f; 
Buschmann, Martyrium Polycarpi, 13f; 17-19; 193-95; 205; 229-32; 251-53. 

159 War1:652f; cf Ant 17:158-60. Cf 2 Macc 6:19; 7:2, 30; 4 Macc 5; 8:1-9:9; 12:1-19. 

160 War 1:653; Ant 17149-52, 159. Cf War 1:649. In Ant 17159 the sages’ followers contrast the 
king’s decrees with Moses’ laws, which echoes the stories in Dan 3 and 6 as well as the 
martyr stories in 2 and 4 Maccabees (2 Macc 7:30). 

161 Such a vindication is mostly conceived as the immortality of the soul in Josephus, see 
Josephus, War 6:33-53; 7:341-88; Elledge, Life after Death, 65-76; Swoboda, Leben nach 
dem Tod, 47-126. 

162 The Greek articulation of this reward closely corresponds to one of the concepts that 
4 Maccabees uses in its description of the martyrs’ afterlife (4 Macc 18:23; cf 13:13 and 14:6); 
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Josephus’ description of the execution of a group of rebels who are called 
Sicarii (‘dagger-people’)!®3 and who had fled to Egypt in the aftermath of the 
war against Rome (War 7:416-19) also includes martyrdom motifs. Josephus 
emphasizes that these Sicarii held death in contempt and remained steadfast 
during their torture (7:417f). They ignored or even enjoyed their sufferings,16* 
and the onlookers were impressed by the heroes’ young age (7:419).16° The dou- 
ble reference to these Sicarii’s refusal to confess that the emperor was their 
Lord (7:418f) presupposes a dialogue between them and a Roman official, but, 
unfortunately, there is no trace of such a dialogue in Josephus. 

Josephus frequently applies noble death motifs that are prominent in mar- 
tyrdoms to the entire Jewish people, which constructs a particular image of the 
Jews as a people that may have been divided and misguided by Jewish radicals 
before the war against Rome, but at the same time was extremely brave and 
ready to die for its laws and customs.!66 Many brief passages, especially in the 
Jewish War and Against Apion, refer to the brave way of dying and the con- 
tempt of death of the Jews in general, sometimes in connection with faithful- 
ness to the Jewish laws at all cost.!6” The War includes several brief statements 


Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 172-84. For the motif of the reward of the righteous 
in Josephus, see Elledge, Life after Death, 54-57; 64-67, who notes (p67, n60 with refer- 
ences) that in the Slavonic version of War the teachers point to the Maccabean martyrs 
as models. 

163 Cf War 2:425; 4:400; Ant 20186. Smith, ‘Zealots and Sicarii’, Horsley, ‘Sicarii’, and Hayward, 
‘Appendix B’, argue that the Sicarii were a specific group of Jewish rebels different from 
the Zealots. Differently: Yadin, Masada; Hengel, Die Zeloten. Mason, Josephus, 207f, and 
Brighton, Sicarii, 150, argue that the name Sicarii is, in fact, just a label that characterizes 
several groups negatively. 

164 War 7:418 implies that the Sicarii’s soul was happy under the sufferings. Cf War 7:344 and 
Ant 17:152, and see Cavallin, Life after Death, 143f. For the motif of joy during sufferings in 
the context of martyrdom, see 2 Macc 6:28, 30; 7:10; 4 Macc 9:29, 31; 10:20; yBer 9:5 (14b); 
Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 128f; for Christian passages, Van Henten - Avemarie, 
Noble Death, 130. Cf also the prisoner from Jotapata/Yodfat who laughed about his execu- 
tion by crucifixion (War 3:321). 

165 Cf 2Macc 7:12, which lacks a reference to the age of the martyr, and 4 Macc 8:10, 20. Cf also 
the Roman reaction to the Masada suicide (War 7:406). 

166 Swoboda, Tod, 300-314. 

167 War 2169-77 and Ant 18:55-62 (provocations by Pilate; Jews ready to die for their faith- 
fulness to Jewish practices); War 2:184-203 and Ant 18:261-309 (Gaius’ statue; Jews ready 
to die for their faithfulness to Jewish practices); War 3:320f; 3:475; 5:88, 315, 458; 7:406; 
Ant 17:256; Ag Ap 1:42f, 190-93; 2:146; 2:218-20, 225-35; 2:293f. Cf War 2151-53 about 
the contempt of death of the Essenes, Toki, literarische Charakter’; 7:416-19 about the 
Sicarii (above) and Ant 18:23f about the contempt of death of the ‘fourth philosophy’. 
In his reports about John Hyrcanus’ deeds Josephus describes John’s emotional response 
to his mother being held in custody by his brother-in-law Ptolemy (War 1:54-60; cf 
Ant 13:228-35). Josephus creates a strong contrast between the courageous mother, who 
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about the bravery and contempt of death of Jews without offering much 
comment.!68 One example is the Jewish rebels’ abuse of Titus and Vespasian 
after Titus’ call on the rebel leaders Simon and John to surrender. The passage 
emphasizes that these leaders had contempt for death, they preferred death 
to slavery and intended to harm the Romans as much as they could as long as 
they were alive (War 5:458). The repetition of such references creates an image 
of the Jews as a people that was famous for its contempt for death. Little hints 
further support this image, like the brief remark about Gourion, who was exe- 
cuted by the Zealots: ‘he was full of love for freedom, as any other of the Jews’ 
(War 4:358).169 A similar hint is put in the mouth of Vespasian when Josephus 
notes in connection to a defector during the siege of Jotapata/Yodfat that the 
Roman commander knew about the mutual loyalty of the Jews and their con- 
tempt for punishments (War 3:320).170 Josephus proves this point by reporting 
that a Jew from Jotapata/Yodfat who was caught had remained steadfast dur- 
ing every kind of torture and had revealed nothing about the situation in the 
city. He was finally crucified and met his death with a smile (War 3:321).17! 

In Against Apion Josephus connects the theme of the Jewish attitude 
towards death with the willingness to die for the ancestral laws (Ag Ap 1:42-44; 
1:190-93; 2:146, 218-35, 293-94). He creates a contrast in this work between 
Jews and non-Jews (‘Greeks’). In Ag Ap 1:42-44 he states concerning the Jewish 
way of dealing with their Sacred Scriptures as God’s decrees: ‘and it is innate 
in every Judean, right from birth, to regard them as decrees of God, to remain 
faithful to them, and, if necessary, gladly to die on their behalf (kai huper auton 
thnéskein hedeös, Ag Ap 1:42, trans Barclay, our emphasis)’. The continuation 
of this passage implies that Jewish history had shown many examples of this 
attitude: ‘Thus, to date many have seen, on many occasions, as prisoners of 
war suffering torture and all kinds of death in theatres for not letting slip a 
single word in contravention of the laws and the records associated with 
them’ (1:43). The attitude attributed to the Jews here reminds one of the per- 
formance of the Maccabean martyrs.!?? A quote attributed to Hecataeus of 


is willing to undergo torture and to sacrifice herself (as long as Ptolemy is punished) and 
her emotional son (War 1:58f); see Wilker, ‘Noble Death’. 

168 War 3:320-21, 475; 5:315, 458; 7:406; cf 5:88; cf Ant 17:256. 

169 With Michel — Bauernfeind, Flavius Josephus 2.1, 59. 

170 Josephus’ report of the Jewish petition to Petronius at Tiberias in connection with Gaius’ 
order to put a statue of himself in the Jerusalem Temple (War 2:184-203; Ant 18:261-309) 
implies that the entire Jewish people was ready to be slaughtered if the statue were 
erected (War 2:197). 

171 Swoboda, Tod, 108; 141f; 206; 303. 

172 Cf Barclay, Against Apion, 32. 
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Abdera makes a similar point about the Jews not transgressing their laws at 
any cost (Ag Ap 1:190):173 neither slander of neighbours and foreign visitors nor 
frequent outrages of Persian kings and satraps could shake their determina- 
tion, ‘defenseless they face on behalf of these [i.e., the laws] both tortures and 
the most terrible of all deaths’ (1:191, trans Barclay).!”* Referring once again to 
Hecataeus, Josephus offers not very specific proof of this faithfulness to the 
laws (1:192f),17%° which he characterizes as ischurognömosune (1:192), which 
probably means ‘strict attitude’ or ‘strong-mindedness’!”6 At the beginning 
of the extensive laudatory section about the Jewish constitution in Against 
Apion’s second book (2:145-286), Josephus turns around the argument of 
1:42f and 1:190-93 by elaborating how the Jewish laws bring about the excel- 
lent behaviour of the Jews, which happen to match the most important Greek 
virtues including proper religion (eusebeia), endurance in labours (he en tois 
ponois karteria), and contempt for death (Ag Ap 2:146).!”” The most elaborate 
passage that creates such a positive image of the Jewish people with empha- 
sis on its contempt for sufferings is Ag Ap 2:218-35, where Josephus compares 
the Jews with the Spartans, who had such an outstanding military reputation 
and were famous for their contempt for death, their obedience to the laws and 
their particular system of education.!’8 Josephus’ argument implies that the 
Jews emulated the Spartans, although the Spartans’ excellence had become 
history, while the Jewish faithfulness to the laws and their attitude towards 
sufferings remained unchanged up to his own time. He notes that the Spartans 
remained faithful to their laws only as long as they were independent, while 


173 About the authenticity of Josephus’ references to Hecataeus, see Stern, Greek and Latin 
Authors, 1.21-24; Holladay, Fragments, 279-90; Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, 54-121; 
Mittmann-Richert, Einführung, 204-6; Barclay, Against Apion, 106-12. 

174 See also Ag Ap 2:233. 

175 For comments on Ag Ap 1:190-93 see, a.o., Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, 1.42f; Bar- 
Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus, 54-121. 

176 With Barclay, Against Apion, 11. Cf Philo, Somn 1:218. Thackeray translates this phrase 
pejoratively with ‘obstinacy’, similarly LSJ 843 s.v. 

177 Detailed discussion in Barclay, Against Apion, 249f. In the concluding passage of Ag Ap 2 
Josephus repeats this ideal picture in a summary that also emphasizes the contempt of 
death during war (2:293f). 

178 E.g., Simonides’ famous epigram for Leonidas and his soldiers, who sacrificed them- 
selves in 480 BCE at Thermopylae (Anthologia Graeca 7.249; Herodotus 7.228; cited by 
Lycurgus, Contra Leocr 109; Cicero, Tusc 1.101). Also: Lycurgus, Contra Leocr, 106f; Cicero, 
Tusc 1.100-102. Oltramare, Origines, 20; 27; 55; 78; 121; 169; 170, n5; 180; 188; 199; 212; 224; 241, 
n6; 274, n4; and 279; Mason, ‘Essenes and Lurking Spartans’, 226f. 
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the Jews had never betrayed their laws, not even during the most extreme suf- 
ferings (Ag Ap 2:226-28).179 


7.2 Josephus about Suicide and Noble Death 
Most of the noble death passages in Josephus are brief and concern Jews, but 
a few describe Roman deaths.!®° In War 6:54-67 Josephus reports the self- 
sacrifice of the Roman soldier Sabinus for Titus.!®! Sabinus expresses his will- 
ingness to die for the benefit of Titus (6:57)!®* and Josephus seems to assess his 
military death positively at first glance, because he emphasizes the soldier's 
courage (andreia, 6:66; cf 6:54, 59), but his concluding comments are ambig- 
uous: he notes that the man deserved a better fate and that he ‘he had fallen 
in accordance with his enterprise’ (6:66), which is an implicit criticism of his 
over-boldness.!83 Josephus’ ambivalence towards noble death, which is most 
obvious in his passages about suicides, may be compared with some of the rab- 
binic noble death passages, which sometimes also seem to assess such deaths 
in an ambiguous way.184 

Josephus reports many executions of Jews which are sometimes preceded 
by torture in his historical works. He presents several of these cases as a noble 
death either by applying noble vocabulary or by the content or by both. The 
content can concern the reason for such a death or the motivation of those 
killed, or the admirably steadfast way the unfortunate ones met their death. 
One example of such a passage, which is remarkable because Jews and 
Idumeans are the ones who torture and execute Jews, is War 4:326—33. Josephus 
reports in this passage that the Zealots and the Idumeans, after murdering the 
high priest Ananus and slaughtering the common Jerusalemites as if they were 
unclean animals, kept the elite and the young men alive in the hope that they 
would join their force.!8° All of these persons refused to do this and were tor- 
tured to death. Josephus frames their noble death with a formula that indicates 


179 Ps.-Plutarch’s summary of Sparta’s history in his Spartan Customs (Plutarch, Mor 
239F-240A) implies that Sparta’s pre-eminence had come to an end after abandoning 
Lycurgus’ laws. We thank Prof. Robert Doran (Amherst College) for this reference. 

180 War 6:54-67; 6:81-90 (death of the centurion Julianus); 6:186f (suicide of the Roman sol- 
dier Longus); Ant 19:198—200 (death of Gaius’ wife and daughter). 

181 Swoboda, Tod, 315f. 

182 War 6:56. Similar self-sacrifices to the benefit of the emperor (devotio pro imperatore): 
Dio Cassius 53.20; 59.8.3f; 69.11; Suetonius, Cal 27; Nero 36; Historia Augusta, Hadr 14.5-7, 
Versnel, ‘Destruction’, 571f. 

183 With Michel and Bauernfeind, Flavius Josephus, 2.2.13 with n17 (p163). Differently: Swoboda, 
Tod, 316. 

184 Van Henten, ‘Jewish and Christian Martyrs’, 173-75. 

185 Swoboda, Tod, 60; 212; 301; 385. 
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their preference to die rather than do something against the fatherland, which 
recalls the decision of martyrs to die rather than violate their ancestral cus- 
toms: ‘Not one, however, listened to their overtures [by the Zealots and the 
Idumeans], all preferring to die rather than side with these criminals against 
their country (patris), notwithstanding the fearful agonies which they under- 
went for their refusal: they were scourged and racked, and only when their 
bodies could no longer sustain these tortures were they grudgingly consigned 
to the sword’ (War 4:328f; trans Thackeray).!8° Josephus also describes with 
horrific imagery how their bodies were thrown on the streets and concludes 
that 12.000 of them were murdered in this way (War 4:333).187 

Josephus frames suicides in various ways.!®8 His personal view seems to 
imply a basically negative assessment of suicides, because God has forbidden 
murder, which means for Josephus that a suicide is a crime against God, as his 
own famous speech in the cave at Jotapata/Yodfat indicates (War 3:361-82). 
A main point in this speech is that freedom is a crucial goal, but freedom has 
to be fought for during battle (War 3:365).18° Dying during combat is glorious, 
Josephus says in War 3:363, but only if it happens by the hand of the enemy. 
Killing oneself is a most shameful deed and a crime against God as human- 
kind’s creator, which will not be left unpunished (3:369-79).!9° Another indi- 
cation of Josephus’ disapproval of suicide concerns a passage in Life where 
Josephus, in a difficult situation, disregards Simon's advice to kill himself 
honourably (Life 137f). Josephus’ comments on a biblical episode, the suicide 
by David’s councillor Ahithophel (Ant 7:228-30), are telling as well. When 
Ahithophel’s conspiracy with Absalom turned out to be a failure, the coun- 
cillor decided to hang himself (2 Sam 17:23) and die ‘in a free and noble spirit’ 


186 Cf War 7:337; Ant 17152 and 18:59. 

187 For other executions connected with noble death, see War 1:57-60 (cf Ant 13:230-35, 
torture and execution of John Hyrcanus’ mother and brothers); 1:150f (priests remaining 
faithful in performing the cult until they were killed during Pompey’s intervention); 3:320f 
(torture and execution of a prisoner of Jotapata/Yodfat); 6:81-90 (death of the centurion 
Julianus); 7:416-19 (execution of the Sicarii); Ant 15:231-37 (execution of Mariamme); 
15:280-91 (execution of the conspirators against Herod); 19:198-200 (murder of Gaius’ 
wife and daughter). 

188 Daube, Josephus on Suicide’; Hankoff, ‘Flavius Josephus’; Newell, ‘Suicide Accounts’; 
Newell, ‘Form and Historical Value’; Goodblatt, ‘Suicide in the Sanctuary’; Swoboda, Tod, 
index under Suizid (p599); Klawans, Josephus, 129-34. 

189 Cf War 5:315, where Josephus suggests that Jewish fighters took dying most lightly if it 
happened after killing one of the enemies. Also: War 5:458; 7:334, 336, 341, 372, 386. 

190 Brighton, Sicarii, 121f. In War 3:377 Josephus connects suicide with the command not to let 
the corpse of an executed criminal unburied during the night (Deut 21:23), which implies 
that suicide is a crime in his view. 
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(Ant 7:229). Josephus comments that Ahithophel had become his own judge 
(7:229), which may mean that he disregarded God’s judgment (cf War 3:369-79). 
Notwithstanding Josephus’ personal view about killing oneself, several of his 
reports about such a death are ambiguous and include praise for the deed. 
Some passages even reflect a positive assessment.!?! 

Josephus’ brief report of Samson’s suicide expresses the author’s admira- 
tion for this hero, who killed three thousand Philistines with his final exertion 
that could only end in his own death as well (Judg 16:23-31; Ant 5:314-17): ‘He 
is deserving of admiration for his valor and strength as well as the sublim- 
ity of his death and for his wrath against his enemies until the end’ (5.317). 
Samson’s determination to the very end and the result of his suicide are 
important motives for a positive assessment of his death, but he remained a 
sinner after all according to Josephus (Ant 5:317).19? Josephus also frames the 
suicide of Herod’s brother Phasael as a noble death by applying noble death 
vocabulary. Phasael was taken prisoner by his Hasmonean enemy Antigonus. 
Being in bonds he killed himself by dashing his head against a rock (War 1:271f; 
Ant 14:367—69; 15:13). Josephus highlights Phasael’s courage (eupsuchia) and his 
motivation that death itself was not terrible in comparison to what he would 
suffer by the hands of the enemy (Ant 14:367).193 An additional motif points 
to Phasael’s brother Herod, who got away and would avenge him (War 1:271f; 
Ant 14:369).!94 In Ant 15:13 Josephus repeats Phasael’s decision to die as a free 
man: ‘But Phasael could not bear the disgrace of being in bonds and considered 
a glorious death (meta doxes thanaton) better than all life. So, he became his 
own murderer, as I have told earlier’ In spite of Josephus’ noble death vocabu- 
lary, this final note about Phasael murdering himself implies criticism from the 
side of Josephus, because elsewhere he explicitly states that killing oneself was 
what one should not do (above). 


191 Sometimes an assessment of a suicide is absent, e.g., in War 3:331 about the suicide of 
some of Josephus’ soldiers; War 6:280 about Meirus the son of Belga and Josephus the 
son of Dalaeus; Ant 14:69f about Jews who hurled themselves down the precipices and 
burned themselves within their houses after Pompey’s capture of Jerusalem. 

192 With Klawans, Josephus, 130. Josephus re-interprets the death of Saul, one of the suicides 
in the Hebrew Bible (1 Sam 31 and 2 Sam 1:1-16; Ant 6:343-50, 368-72; 71-4) as a glorious 
and patriotic death during battle in a panegyric section that precedes the report about 
Saul’s death (Ant 6:343-50, esp 343, 345, 347, 349). By harmonizing the two biblical ver- 
sions Josephus emphasizes that Saul did not flee and fell for his subjects during combat 
(6:344, 348). In the description of Saul’s death (6:368-73) he repeatedly notes that Saul 
and his sons fought magnificently (6:368; 6:370). 

193 Cf Ant 14:369; War 1:271; 1:272. Cf War 1:311 and Ant 14:429; War 2:475; 5:458; 6:186f; 6:280. 
Opposite view in War 3:380; Life 137f. 

194 Vogel, Commentatio, 122. 
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Josephus’ retelling of Eleazar Avaran’s suicide (above) also combines noble 
death motifs and criticism. Josephus offers two versions of Eleazar’s self- 
sacrifice (Ant 12:373f; War 1:41-45) during an attempt to kill the Seleucid king. 
In Antiquities 12:373f he states that Eleazar risked his life by rushing upon the 
elephant most stout-heartedly. He is mildly positive about the attempt in a 
concluding comment: ‘And destroying so!9° many of the enemies with good 
courage, he met his end in this manner’ (12:374). The version in War is longer 
and more critical, although it still includes noble death vocabulary (eukleia 
‘glory’, 1:43; ‘heroic deed’, 1:44). The negative outcome of Eleazar’s audacious 
attempt gets the upper hand in the War version, as is particularly apparent 
from 1:44: In fact, the elephant driver was a commoner; yet even if he had hap- 
pened to be Antiochus, the daring fighter would have accomplished nothing 
more than to appear to have chosen death for the single prospect of a brilliant 
heroic action.!96 

The most famous case of a suicide in Josephus is, of course, that of the 
remaining Jewish rebels against Rome at the mountain fortress of Masada, 
which is technically speaking not a case of suicide but a combination of mur- 
der and suicide.1%” The report about the collective suicide at Masada, preceded 
by two speeches by the rebels’ leader Eleazar ben Yair, is found at the end of 
the final book of Josephus’ War (War 7:320-406). Josephus offers a detailed 
description of Masada’s location as well as the Roman siege!?® led by Flavius 
Silva during the spring of 73 or 74 CE (War 7:275-319),!99 which ultimately ends 
in the collective death of the Jews in the fortress (7:389-406).200 After the 


195 Reading odtw¢ with most Mss. 

196 Cf War 2:469-76 about the traitor Simon’s suicide. 

197 Klawans, ‘Maccabees, Martyrs, 292-99, uses the phrase ‘murder-suicide’ in connec- 
tion with Masada. See also Yadin, Masada, 193-99; Nikiprowetzky, ‘mort dEléazar’;; 
Ladouceur, ‘Masada’; Ladouceur, ‘Josephus and Masada’; Cohen, ‘Masada’; Stern, ‘Suicide 
of Eleazar Ben Jair’; Netzer, Masada, vol 3; Roth, ‘Length of the Siege’; Eshel, ‘Josephus’ 
View’; Atkinson, ‘Noble Deaths’; Mason, History of the Jewish War, 514-89; Magness, 
Masada. About the reception history: Zerubavel, Recovered Roots, 60-76; 114-37; 192-213; 
Ben-Yehudah, Masada Myth; Chapman, ‘Masada’; Klawans, Josephus, 130; Van Henten, 
‘Masada World Heritage Site’; Magness, Masada, 26-38; 187-200. 

198 Roth, ‘Length of the Siege’, argues that the siege lasted only about seven weeks. 

199 The traditional date of Masada’s fall in the spring of 73 CE has been questioned by Eck, 
Senatoren, 93-11, who argues on the basis of two inscriptions that the Roman governor 
Flavius Silva could only have arrived in Judea in the spring of 74. Cotton, ‘Date of the Fall’, 
offers a discussion of the old and the new date and further references. 

200 As has been pointed out by several scholars, a close reading of the report points to incon- 
sistencies. There are also serious discrepancies between Josephus’ information and the 
outcome of the excavations at Masada. Josephus mentions 960 victims, but the remains 
of only twenty-eight bodies have been found, see, e.g., Cohen, ‘Masada’, 394f. Carbon 14 
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Romans had destroyed a second defence wall by fire, because God turned the 
wind just in time so that the Roman siege works did not burn down (7:31-18), 
as Josephus notes, the situation became hopeless for the Jewish rebels. In two 
long and learned speeches, Eleazar incites his fellow-Jews to die before the 
Romans would arrive (7:320-36; 340-88).20! His second speech is successful 
and ten men determined by lot first kill the others, who remained calm, and 
then themselves (7:389-406). The report ends with a brief note that the tri- 
umphant Romans had great admiration for the deceased opponents because 
of the nobility of their decision and their contempt for death (7:406).?02 Both 
motifs are tropes in Graeco-Roman noble death passages,?°? and, as matter 
of fact, noble death vocabulary intersperses Eleazar’s speeches.2°* Eleazar 
emphasizes that there was no other option than killing oneself, since the 
Romans were at the verge of capturing the fortress (7:330-32, 358, 380, 387f; cf 
7:392f ). It was better to die in freedom than being punished or murdered by the 
Romans (7:327, 329, 335f, 344, 350). He asserts that God was calling for killing 
themselves in this situation (7:324-36, 358-60, 387). 

Several ambiguities together with some details in the text and the broader 
context imply that Josephus’ Masada story is a not a straightforward noble 
death report and certainly not a martyrdom.”° At the beginning of the report 
one gets the impression that Josephus ridicules the rebels at Masada, by sug- 
gesting that the men who had to kill the others were mad or possessed by a 
demon and delirious with excitement to carry out their task (7:389). They did 
their utmost to be the first to kill their subgroup: 


research confirms a date around Masada’s fall for the twenty-five skeletons found in a 
cave, Zias — Segal — Carmi, ‘Human Skeletal Remains’. Several scholars therefore conclude 
that the suicide is fictitious, e.g., Weiss-Rosmarin, ‘Masada Revisited’; Atkinson, ‘Noble 
Deaths’, 349-51; Mason, History of the Jewish War, 572-75. 

201 An important argument of Eleazar concerns necessity: the situation was hopeless and 
death would be the only way to avoid the Romans from harming their wives and chil- 
dren and making them slaves (War 7:321; also 7:324, 334, 336, 364-66, 372-79, 381-85, 388). 
Further discussion: Morel, ‘Eine Rede’; Michel — Bauernfeind, ‘Eleazarreden’; Lindner, 
Geschichtsauffassung, 33-42; Ladouceur, ‘Masada’; Bünker, ‘rhetorische Disposition’; 
Luz, ‘Eleazar’s Second Speech’; Kelley, ‘Cosmopolitan Expression’; Swoboda, Tod, 108-11; 
141-43; 304-6; 316; 322-23; 334. 

202 The collective death shifts the attention from the Roman victors to the Jews and pushes 
the glory of the capture of Masada into the background, Brighton, Sicarü, 15; 142f. 

203 Cohen, ‘Masada’, 387-93; Ladouceur, ‘Josephus and Masada’. 

204 E.g., War 7:325: kalös kai eleutherös apothanein. Also: War 7:324; 326; 357; 378; 386; 388. 

205 With Klawans, Josephus, 120; Klawans, ‘Maccabees, Martyrs’, 295f. Differently: Droge and 
Tabor, Noble Death, 3; Segal, Life after Death, 383f; Goodblatt, ‘Suicide in the Sanctuary’, 
28f; Brighton, Sicarii, 18; 128; 133; 135. Cf Flusser, Judaism, 2.76-u0. 
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While he [Eleazar ben Yair] still wanted to encourage them, all cut him 
off and jumped to the deed, fully taken by an urge that could not be 
stopped. They went away as if they were mad (daimonöntes),?0® striving 
to be first one after the other and thinking that the fact that one was not 
seen among the last would be a demonstration of their courage and pru- 
dence. Such a desire to slaughter their wives, children and themselves 
had seized them. 


7:389; our translation 


This eagerness and joy to kill fellow-Jews is hard to believe. Moreover, Josephus 
uses the noun sphage four times to describe the suicide (7:389, 395, 397, 399); 
which refers to killing by way of cutting the throat in a cultic or non-cultic 
setting. War 7:395 indicates that the victims offered their throat willingly to 
the men who had to kill them. In the other three passages the word sphage 
clearly has a negative connotation, pointing to slaughter or a bloodbath.?08 
The detail that two women and five children escaped from the killing by hid- 
ing themselves goes against the reading of the passage as a noble death report 
(7:399). Josephus often comes across as a misogynist, which makes the favour- 
able characterization of one of these women all the more striking. Josephus 
states that she was a relative of Eleazar and excelled in prudence and educa- 
tion (7:399). This combination of a positive characterization with the fact that 
she was a relative of Eleazar probably means that she forms a contrast with 
Eleazar and points to a sensible alternative to killing oneself. 

Reading the collective death at Masada within the broader context of 
Josephus’ War further undermines the noble death interpretation, because 
those who decide to die before the Romans arrived appear to be criminals 
from Josephus’ perspective.2°9 They captured the fortress by using deceit 
(War 7:297) and butchered the local Roman garrison.?!° They undertook raids 
among fellow-Jews in the neighbourhood (War 4:402-5). They plundered Ein 


206 Brighton, Sicarii, uo, argues that Saipovavtes is here synonymous with mania, ‘madness’. 
Cf Ant 18:8. 

207 Michel, ‘copa’, 935. Cf the metaphorical use of the word in LXX Ps 43:23 (44:23): ‘For 
because of you [God] we are being killed day after day and accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter (npóßata opayris).. 

208 Similarly: Josephus, Ant 18:8. Michel, ‘opdLw, 937; cf Ant 18:359. 

209 Kelley, ‘Cosmopolitan Expression’, 264f; 273; Brighton, Sicarü, 96-105; McLaren, ‘Enemies 
of the State’, offers a detailed analysis of the digression in War 7:253-74 that precedes the 
Masada narrative and lists and ranks the criminal groups and persons responsible for the 
disasters connected with the war. 

210 War 2:408; cf 2:433. Eleazar’s group is characterized as oméptot (sicarü, ‘dagger-people’; 
War 2:425; 4:400; Ant 20:186) and ‘robbers’ (War 2:653; 4:504). 
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Gedi, north of Masada, and chased away the men and killed more than 700 
Jewish women and children (4:403f).2" And finally, Josephus’ own speech after 
the Roman capture of Yodfat/Jotapata in Galilee in book 3 of the War (3:361-82, 
above), which closely resembles Eleazar’s argument but strongly condemns 
suicide, also implies that the collective death at Masada should be assessed 
negatively.?!?2 The collective death confirms that the role of the rebels was 
played out and that their acts had been displeasing to God. In the larger frame- 
work of Josephus’ history of the War their death may be a confirmation of their 
failure and the acknowledgement of the fact that they deserved a punishment 
for their killing of fellow-Jews.?! 

Josephus’ renderings of the sacrifices of Isaac (Ant 1:223-36) and Jephthah’s 
daughter (Ant 5:263-66), finally, show embellishments with noble death 
motifs and vocabulary. Isaac’s sacrifice (Gen 22) is first presented as a test for 
Abraham (Ant 1:223, 233), who intends to be fully obedient to God’s will (1:225). 
Next, Josephus focuses upon Isaac and he emphasizes the young man’s noble 
spirit (gennaion to phronema) and joy about his father’s announcement that 
he would be sacrificed to God (1:232). After stating that he submitted himself 
to God and his father’s will, Isaac rushed to the altar. Josephus is less posi- 
tive about the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter (Judg 11:34-40; Ant 5:263-66). 
He criticizes Jephthah’s vow and notes that the sacrifice was against the law 
and did not please God (5:266). At the same time, he presents the daughter’s 
response to her fate as a patriotic death: 


That which was to happen did not, however, come upon her against her 
will, namely that she was to die for the victory of her father and the free- 
dom of her fellow-citizens. She did, however, appeal to him to award her 
two months to bewail her youth with her fellow-citizens and then to do 
according to his vow (5:265).21* 


211 See also War 2:652-54; 4:505-8; Brighton, Sicarii, 84-89. 

212 Morel, Eine Rede’; Cohen, ‘Masada’, 396; Ladouceur, ‘Masada’, 247-51. 

213 With Klawans, Josephus, 132-34. In War 7:332f Eleazar himself presents the suicide as the 
execution of God’s punishment for the crimes against fellow Jews; Brighton, Sicarii, 11; 
118; 123; 127; 137; 142, rightly observes that the Romans had captured Masada with the sup- 
port of God (pp123f). Also: Ladouceur, ‘Josephus and Masada’, 104; Kelley, ‘Cosmopolitan 
Expression), 260; 266f; 273; Chapman, ‘Masada’, 100; Swoboda, Tod, 215f. 

214 Jephthah’s daughter's attitude reminds one of some of the characters in Euripides’ trage- 
dies: Iph aul 1368-401; Erechtheus fragment 50 lines 18; 34f; 51f (ed Austin [1968], 25-28). 
See also Josephus’ retelling of Zechariah ben Jehoiada’s violent death (2 Chron 24:20-22; 
Ant 9:167-69): Zechariah calls for divine retribution in his last moments (2 Chron 24:22; 
cf the youngest Maccabean martyr, who predicts God’s punishment of Antiochus Iv, 
2 Macc 7:35f, and the attitude of the righteous in the wilderness attacked on the Sabbath, 
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Early Jewish and Christian writings transmit a trajectory of traditions about 
the suffering and violent death of prophets, which not only share motifs with 
early Jewish martyrdom passages but have also been interpreted in previous 
scholarship as a specific prophetic form of Jewish martyrdom.?!? One writing 
stands out here, because the violent death of prophets is an important theme 
in this work, which is known as the Vitae Prophetarum (Lives of the Prophets). 
This work is a collection of biographical information about famous and lesser- 
known prophets, which often builds on biblical passages about these prophets. 
The Hebrew Bible itself includes only a few references to a violent death of a 
prophet whose message aroused such resistance that the people of Israel or its 
leaders decided that the best solution was to murder him.?!6 The brief descrip- 
tions of the executions of Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada the priest, and Uriah 
from Kiriath-Jearim, the son of Shemaiah, in 2 Chronicles 24 and Jeremiah 26 
are the most detailed reports about such violent deaths of prophets in the 
Hebrew Bible. The prophets in question are confronted with a hostile situation 
in which their statements are being disregarded, which reminds one of the sit- 
uation in martyrdom passages. An important difference is that passages about 
the suffering and violent death of a prophet usually imply that the prophet has 
no choice and that he falls victim to his own people or its leaders. 

The Hebrew Bible describes how Elijah fled to Mount Horeb after Ahab 
killed all of God’s prophets with the sword. He complains bitterly that he is the 
only prophet left (1 Kings 19:14; cf 19:1). Nehemiah 9:26 mentions the death of 
prophets without giving details in a confession of guilt as part of a prayer of the 
people during a ceremony of covenant renewal. 2 Chronicles 24:20-22 reports 
the killing of Zechariah, the son of the priest Jehoiada, because he criticized 
the people for its transgression of God’s commandments.”!” After the death 
of Jehoiada, King Joash abandoned the Temple, worshipped idols and disre- 
garded the testimonies of the prophets against him (2 Chron 24:17-19). The 


1 Macc 2:29-38). Josephus adds to the biblical narrative about Zechariah that he called 
upon the Lord as witness (martus) and judge: ‘As he died, however, Zechariah made 
God the witness and judge of what he had suffered in being so cruelly and violently 
put to death in return for his good counsel and for all that his father had done for Joash’ 
(Ant 9169, trans Marcus; cf 1 Macc 2:37). 

215 Schoeps, ‘jüdischen Prophetenmorde’; Fischel, ‘Martyr and Prophet’; Steck, Israel und das 
gewaltsame Geschick; Berger, Auferstehung des Propheten; Amaru, Killing of the Prophets’; 
Rofe, Prophetical Stories, 166-77. 

216 1Kings 1911, 14; Jer 26:20-23; 2 Chron 24:20-22; Neh 9:26. 

217 Johnstone, ı and 2 Chronicles, 2.145f; Kalimi, ‘Murder in the Jerusalem Temple’. 
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king and his officials decided to murder Zechariah because of his accusation 
that they had forsaken God. Zechariah was stoned to death in the court of the 
house of the Lord (24:21).2!8 In line with statements of Jewish martyrs in their 
last moments announcing divine punishment of their opponents, Zechariah 
calls for a divine retribution: ‘As he was dying, he said, “May the Lord see and 
avenge!” (24:22). Finally, there is a reference in the Hebrew Bible to the execu- 
tion of the prophet Uriah, son of Shemaiah, in connection to Jeremiah’s nar- 
row escape from death through the hands of the people (Jer 26:20-24).”!° This 
prophet is not mentioned elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible. Jeremiah 26 tells 
us that Uriah had prophesied against Jerusalem and the land of Israel ‘just as 
Jeremiah had done’ (26:20). He managed to flee to Egypt in order to escape 
from the Judean king Jehoiakim, but the king tracked him down and let him 
return and put to death by the sword. 

Passages about the sufferings of famous prophets like Elijah and Jeremiah, 
whose violent deaths are not reported in the Hebrew Bible, at least not explic- 
itly, triggered traditions about such a death, which sometimes imply an alterna- 
tive reading of the biblical passage in question.2?° This tendency resulted into 
several short references to the violent death of prophets in post-biblical Jewish 
and early Christian literature, although certainly not every biblical prophet 
was alleged to have died a violent death. A passage about a vision of Judas 
Maccabaeus before his battle with the Seleucid general Nicanor in 2 Maccabees, 
for example, presupposes the violent death of Jeremiah (2 Macc 15:12-16).22! 
The passage briefly depicts how Jeremiah and the deceased High Priest Onias 
act as heavenly intercessors for the Jewish people. This activity presupposes a 
posthumous vindication by God for both figures, which may have seemed obvi- 
ous after a violent death. Onias’ violent death is described in 2 Macc 4:30-34, 
but Jeremiah’s death is not mentioned in 2 Maccabees. The Life of Jeremiah, 
however, part of the Lives of the Prophets, is explicit about Jeremiah’s violent 
death: he was stoned to death by the people (Lif Jer 1.1; see below).?22 

Adolf Schlatter has argued in a booklet published in 1915 that the Christian 
conception of the martyr has Jewish roots. He pointed especially to the 


218 Johnstone, ı and 2 Chronicles, 2.146, comments that the punishment by stoning implies a 
judicial act undertaken by the entire community. 

219 Lundbom, Jeremiah 21-36, 296-99. 

220 A similar development can be observed concerning the traditions about the end of life of 
Jesus’ apostles. Details: McDowell, Fate of the Apostles. 

221 Van Henten, Judas the Maccabee’s Dream’; Van der Kooij, ‘Claim of Maccabean Leadership’. 

222 See also 4 Bar 9:21-32 (Jeremiah was stoned to death in Jerusalem) and Wolff, Jeremia, 
89-95; Kellermann, Auferstanden, 86f; Riaud, ‘Jérémie: martyr chrétien’, 231-35; Schwemer, 
Studien, 1.154-70; Ginzberg, Legends, 6.399f. 
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figure of the martyr prophet who acted as a witness for God and who was 
murdered because of his unwelcome proclamation.?23 He argued that this 
re-interpretation of the death of the prophets had been transposed to the 
apostles, who died as ‘blood witnesses’ because of their proclamation. In 
Matthew 23:29-36 Jesus accuses the Pharisees and the scribes that their 
ancestors had killed the prophets and the righteous (23:30-33) and that 
they themselves will kill some of those sent out by himself (23:34). Jesus also 
announces their punishment and associates these killings with the murder 
of Zechariah son of Barachiah: ‘so that upon you may come all the right- 
eous blood shed on earth, from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of 
Zechariah son of Barachiah, whom you murdered between the sanctuary 
and the altar’ (Matt 23:35).22* Jesus’ accusations in Matthew 23 presuppose 
a tradition that the burial place of the prophets was considered to be holy, 
which is an important theme in the Lives of the Prophets:225 ‘Woe to you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For you build the tombs of the prophets 
and decorate the graves of the righteous’ (Matt 23:29). The Jewish care for 
the graves of the prophets reflected in this passage would support Schlatter’s 
argument about the Jewish origin of the Christian figure of the martyr.??6 
Hans-Joachim Schoeps argued that there was a rich tradition about the vio- 
lent deaths of the prophets within Second Temple Judaism, although a pas- 
sage from Origen, mentioned by Schoeps, indicates that the murdering of the 
prophets was hardly mentioned in the Scriptures read during the synagogue 
service.227 Schoeps analyses the violent deaths of the prophets in the Lives of 
the Prophets and related passages and he concludes that the ‘martyrological’ 


223 Schlatter, ‘Märtyrer’. 

224 Matthew seems to have mixed up several traditions: Barachiah was the father of the 
prophet Zechariah in the Hebrew Bible (Zech 11) as well of a Zechariah mentioned in 
Isa 8:2. Both of them were not murdered. Zechariah ben Jehoiada was murdered (above), 
but his father was obviously not Barachiah. Zwingli argued for a third identification: the 
Jewish aristocrat Zechariah son of Bareis or Baruch, who was murdered by the Zealots 
in 66 CE (Josephus, War 4:334-44), Zwingli, Annotationes, 376; Luz, Matthew 21-28: A 
Commentary, 154f; Kalimi, ‘Story. The name of Zechariah’s father is left out in the parallel 
passage in Luke 11:49-51. 

225 Cf Schlatter, Märtyrer), 251: ‘Die Verehrung fiir den Tod des Propheten und die für sein 
Grab stärken sich aber gegenseitig und vom prophetischen Märtyrer her kommt in die 
Christenheit die Vorstellung hinein, daß das Grab des Märtyrers heilig ist’. For the venera- 
tion of the burial place of the prophets of the Hebrew Bible, see Jeremias, Heiligengräber; 
Van der Horst, Prophetengräber. 

226 Schoeps, ‘jüdischen Prophetenmorde’. Detailed discussion: Schwemer, ‘Vitae Prophe- 
tarum’, 208-16. 

227 Origen, Comm Matt to Matthew 23:29-36, Klostermann, Origenes, 10.40-49; Schoeps, 
‘Prophetenmorde; 128. 
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traditions about Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel pre-date the Christian era. He 
assumes that these Jewish traditions underlie the New Testament passages 
about the murdering of the prophets and the stoning of Stephen (Matt 23 
and Acts 7). The Christian re-interpretation of these traditions is apparent 
in the final speech of Stephen, who connects the motif of the murder of the 
prophets with their announcement of the birth of the Messiah and depicts 
Jesus as a murdered prophet: ‘Which of the prophets did your ancestors not 
persecute? They killed those who foretold the coming of the Righteous One, 
and now you have become his betrayers and murderers’ (Acts 7:52).22® Henry 
A. Fischel also argued that there was a trend in post-biblical Jewish litera- 
ture that prophets had to undergo martyrdom, but his perspective is different 
from Schoeps. He refers to Graeco-Roman as well as rabbinic passages in this 
connection, and he considers the Jewish reports on the sufferings or deaths of 
the prophets the point of departure for the New Testament references about 
the violent death of the prophets.??? 

The Lives of the Prophets play a prominent role in the discussion about the 
figure of a prophetic martyr as well as the Jewish origin of the New Testament 
passages about the murdering of the prophets. We will therefore have a closer 
look at these Lives and focus on the first point of the martyr-prophet. It con- 
cerns a hagiographic collection found under various titles, which originally 
includes twenty-three reports about prophets figuring in the Hebrew Bible.?30 
Many consider the Lives of the Prophets a Jewish work, but two of the recen- 
sions in which the Greek text of the Lives has been transmitted are ascribed 
to the Church father Epiphanius of Salamis, who grew up in Palestine (fourth 
century CE), and another one to a Dorotheus, either Dorotheus of Antioch, 
a Christian priest who served at Antioch around 290 CE, or to Dorotheus of 
Tyrus, a solitary monk who lived in a cave near Alexandria and who died a mar- 
tyr’s death during the brief rule of Julian the Apostate (361-363 CE) according 
to Eusebius.23! Both persons with the name Dorotheus may have been iden- 
tical. The oldest text form is represented by an anonymous recension, which 
has been transmitted as an addition to a codex with the Septuagint text of 
the prophetical books of the Bible.?3? The work consists of more extensive 


228 Fitzmyer, Acts of the Apostles, 385; Krauter, ‘Martyrdom of Stephen’, 64-66. 

229 Cf Fishel, ‘Martyr and Prophet’, 382, who concludes: ‘In the Tannaic period a far-reaching 
identification of the prophet with the martyr had taken place, i.e., every prophet had 
to suffer or to die, and every martyr was in possession of prophetic powers, both being 
almost angelic figures’. See also [Halpern-]Amaru, ‘Killing of the Prophets’. 

230 Bernheimer, ‘Vitae Prophetarum’; Satran, Biblical Prophets; Schwemer, Studien. 

231 Eusebius, Hist eccl 8.1.4; 6.1.5. 

232 Codex Marchalianus, Vat gr 2125, usually dated in the seventh century CE, Satran, Biblical 
Prophets, 10f, refers to the seventh or possibly eighth century. 
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‘biographies’ of four major prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel, 
and briefer ones of the group of the twelve so-called minor prophets (Hosea, 
Micah, Amos, Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi) as well as of seven other prophets: Nathan, contem- 
porary of David and Solomon, Ahijah the Shilonite, who prophesied during 
Solomon’s rule, Joad from Samariah, who met King Jerobeam at the altar of 
Bethel and was exchanged with the (false) prophet in Bethel who was killed 
by a lion on the road,” Azariah who prophesied during King Asa’s rule over 
Judah (2 Chron 15), Elijah the Tishbite, Elisha from Abelmeholah, and finally 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada (2 Chron 24:20-22, see above). Apart from the 
lives of Elijah and Elisha, whose prophecies and deeds are told extensively in 
the biblical books of Kings, the biographical notes of this last group of seven 
prophets are extremely short and report sometimes not much more than the 
prophet’s place of origin, death and burial. 

The work probably arose out of a biographical interest in the trials and trib- 
ulations of the prophets of the Hebrew Bible and the wish to fill gaps in the 
biblical reports. The trend to collect and expand biographical data in Jewish 
literature is already apparent from the so-called Praise of the Fathers, a written 
monument for a collection of heroes from the Hebrew Bible in the Jewish wis- 
dom writing of Ben Sira (chapters 44-50; second century BCE) as well as addi- 
tional notes in the Septuagint like the expanded headings of the psalms and 
the autobiographical psalm of David with Goliath’s defeat as setting, placed 
at the end of the Book of Psalms in the Septuagint.?3* The literary form partly 
corresponds to that of short biographies in Graeco-Roman literature as pre- 
sented in, among others works, Antoninus Liberalis’ Metamorphoses. Like the 
Lives of the Prophets, such writings focus upon the described person’s name, 
origin, significant episodes in his or her life, way of death, place of death, and 
last but not least burial place. The Lives of the Prophets and Graeco-Roman 
biographies also both present the transmitted individual lives in a chronolog- 
ical order and with a subdivision based on the congeniality of the heroes.235 
The location of the prophet’s burial place is indicated in most Lives, but that 
about Elijah is different in this respect, in line with the biblical narrative. Elijah 
was taken up to heaven according to 2 Kings 2 at the river Jordan. Two of the 


233 Joad has been identified with the anonymous man of God whose death by a lion is told in 
1 Kings 13 and the seer Iddo mentioned in 2 Chron 9:29; 12:15; and 13:22. 

234 This psalm is also found in a scroll with biblical Psalms at Qumran and is usually called 
Ps 151 according to its number in one of the oldest Greek biblical manuscripts (Codex 
Sinaiticus). A Hebrew version was found in Qumran cave u (the siglum of the ms is 
11QPs2), which probably dates from the first half of the first century cE, Dahmen, Psalmen- 
und Psalter-Rezeption, 59. 

235 See esp Schwemer, Studien, 1.43-50. 
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lives of the so-called twelve prophets may show how the particularities of 
the prophet’s death and burial are indicated with only short references in the 
Lives. The entire Life of Amos reads as follows: ‘Amos was from Tekoah. And 
after Amaziah had beaten him heavily (nuxv@¢ adtov ruunavicas), his son at 
last killed him by pummelling his temple with a club. Still breathing he went 
to his land and after some days he died and was buried there’.”*° Still briefer is 
the next Life in the collection, that of Joel: Joel was from the land of Reuben in 
the field of Bethomoron. He died in peace and was buried there’. This life also 
shows that not all of the twenty-three prophets of the Lives die a violent death. 

As did several other so-called Pseudepigraphical writings of the Old Tes- 
tament, the Lives of the Prophets circulated widely in translations in vari- 
ous Christian contexts. References to this hagiographic work can be found in 
Christian sources from the seventh century CE onwards. Nevertheless, most 
scholars argue for a Jewish origin and a date from the first century CE.23” This 
view has been advocated in particular in a number of studies by Anna Maria 
Schwemer.?38 She argues that the original collection was probably composed 
by a pharisaic-scribal group in Jerusalem before 70 CE, among other things 
because the biographical traditions of the Lives of Isaiah and Jeremiah seem to 
reflect an earlier stage of the traditions about these prophets than those in the 
related Ascension of Isaiah and Paraleipomena of Jeremiah, writings probably 
dating from the second century CE. The geographical data of the Lives of the 
Prophets would reflect the political and cultural situation in the Land of Israel 
during the Hasmonean or early Roman period (late second century BCE-first 
century CE). Furthermore, the depiction of the prophets in the Lives would 
show many correspondences with the image of Jewish prophets in Josephus 
and other sources of the first century CE. 

It is plausible that the Lives derive from a Jewish original and Anna-Maria 
Schwemer’s reading of the Lives as a first century Jewish work can explain 
important correspondences between geographic details and other aspects 
of the depiction of the prophets in the Lives and Jewish and Early Christian 
texts from that period. At the same time, it is obvious that the work in the 
versions transmitted to us has functioned in meaningful ways in Christian con- 
texts. This is apparent from the manuscriptual evidence, which consistently 
points to the Christian transmission of the text.23° Marinus de Jonge argued 


236 Translations of passages from the Lives of the Prophets are taken from Satran, Biblical 
Prophets, 121-28. 

237 E.g, Schermann, Propheten- und Apostellegenden; Bernheimer, ‘Vitae Prophetarum’; 
Torrey, Lives of the Prophets; Jeremias, Heiligengräber, 12. 

238 Schwemer, Studien; ‘Vitae Prophetarum’; ‘Zersägung‘. 

239 Satran, Biblical Prophets, 9-16; 29-32; 68-78; Schwemer, Studien, vol 1.12-22. 
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in the sixties of the previous century already that the Lives include Christian 
interpolations, which is most obvious for the Life of Jeremiah, but also that 
historical-critical methodologies do not allow us to differentiate between the 
Christian redaction and an earlier Jewish stratum. He advances that Melito 
of Sardis or Hegesippus distributed the Lives in the second half of the sec- 
ond century CE.?4° The Christian adaptations imply an ongoing process of 
re-interpretation and reworking, which makes it difficult to date the collection 
as a whole and to reconstruct the original Jewish work. Building on de Jonge’s 
views and Robert Kraft’s approach of taking the evidence of the transmission 
of a document as point of departure for the quest into its origin and historical 
context,?4 David Satran argues in several publications that the Lives should be 
considered a Palestinian Christian work from the early Byzantine period.?*? 
His analysis of the structure and the content of the Lives indicates that the 
incorporated material varied considerably. The birth and burial accounts, nar- 
rative legends as well as prophetic pronouncements differ widely in length and 
content, which presupposes a complex process of clustering and adaptation 
of material coming from different sources. His detailed study of the Life of 
Daniel leads to the conclusion that this Life amplifies the story of Daniel 4 
with a focus on Nebuchadnezzar’s repentance after his physical metamorpho- 
sis. Satran argues that this representation of Nebuchadnezzar closely matches 
the Christian image of the penitent ruler in the fourth and fifth centuries.?*3 
The Christian re-interpretation of other protagonists in the Lives deserves 
further study.?** 

Six out of the twenty-three prophets in the Lives die prematurely through the 
hand of others.24° Zechariah ben Jehoiada’s violent death (above) is recalled in 
the Lives of the Prophets (Lif Zech 1). His Life highlights the role of the king 
of Judah and locates the place of his death precisely: ‘whom Joash, the king of 
Judah, killed near the altar. And the house of David poured out his blood in 
the middle near the Ailam (Satran: near the porch).?46 The Life of Jeremiah 


240 De Jonge, ‘Christelijke elementen’. 

241 E.g., Kraft, Multiform Jewish Heritage’; Kraft, ‘Christian Transmission’; Kraft, ‘Pseude- 
pigrapha in Christianity’. 

242 For a synthesis, see Satran, Biblical Prophets. 

243 Satran, Biblical Prophets, 79-96. 

244 For a detailed response to Satran’s argument, see Schwemer, ‘Vitae prophetarum, 
200-208. 

245 Joad from Samaria was killed by a lion (Lif Joad; cf 1 Kings 12-13), see also n233. 

246 Cf Luke 1:51 referring to the blood of the prophets: ‘from the blood of Abel to the blood 
of Zechariah, who perished between the altar and the sanctuary’. Cf the parallel text in 
Matt 23:35, where Zechariah is identified with his namesake the son of Berechiah, to 
whom one of the books of the twelve minor prophets is attributed. 
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elaborates the biblical narrative about the end of Jeremiah’s life. The Hebrew 
Bible reports severe suffering by Jeremiah and it notes in connection to the 
execution of Uriah ben Shemaiah by King Jehoiakim of Judah that the prophet 
barely escaped a violent death through the help of Ahikam (Jer 26:20-24).?4” 
The Life of Jeremiah gives us additional information: after performing a sign 
action and delivering a prophecy of doom, Jeremiah was lapidated by Judean 
people in Taphnas, an Egyptian fortified city in the eastern Nile delta (Lif Jer1). 
This description recalls Jeremiah’s last performance according to the Septuagint 
translation of the Book of Jeremiah (LXX Jer 50:8-51:30 = MT 43:8-44:30). 
Jeremiah was transferred to Egypt against his will by the Judeans who tried to 
escape from the Babylonian King Nebuchadnezzar’s revenge for the murder 
of Gedaliah, the governor of Judah who was appointed by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer 411-3, 17). The Hebrew Bible already reports Jeremiah’s symbolic action 
and transference of a word of the Lord in Taphnas/Tahpanhes (Jer 43:8—44:30). 
He took a few large stones, set them in cement in the pavement of Pharaoh’s 
palace in Taphnas and made sure that the Judeans saw this. This act served 
as introduction to his prophecy that the Lord would send Nebuchadnezzar as 
his servant to Egypt and that the Babylonian king would place his throne on 
the stones set by Jeremiah. Jeremiah’s death by stoning according to his Life 
may derive from his use of stones for the sign prophecy in Taphnas/Tahpanhes 
according to the Bible. That would mean that the Judeans responded to his 
sign act by taking stones themselves and stoning him to death on the spot.?*8 
Several New Testament passages describe spontaneous acts of stoning, which 
are sometimes similar to the lynch party during which Jeremiah was executed 
according to the Lives of the Prophets.?* 

Isaiah was sawn asunder by the Judean king Manasseh according to the 
Lives (Lif Isa 1). This brutal act may be an expansion of the general remark 
about Manasseh’s murderousness in 2 Kings 21:16: ‘Moreover Manasseh shed 


247 Cf Sir 49:7. 

248 According to passages in the Tora, stoning functioned as a penalty for religious and sexual 
capital offenses, e.g., Exod 19:13; Lev 20:2, 27; 24:14, 16, 23. It is one of the four kinds of 
capital punishment according to rabbinic law, mSan 6-8. 

249 Matt 21:35; Acts 14:5, 19; cf 7:57-60. About the stoning of Stephen in Acts 7:57-60, see 
Krauter, ‘Martyrdom’; about the stoning of Jesus’ brother James in Josephus, Ant 20:200, 
Hengel, ‘Zwischen Jesus und Paulus’; Hengel, Jakobus der Herrenbruder’; McLaren, 
‘Ananus’; Bauckham, ‘For What Reason’; McDowell, Fate of the Apostles, 19-34. James’ 
death by stoning is also attested by Hegesippus, Hypomnemata 5 (Eusebius, Hist eccl 
2.23) and the Second Apocalypse of James (60.15-63.32) in combination with being 
thrown from a high structure at the Temple complex. Cf Clement of Alexandria, Hyp 7 
(Eusebius, Hist eccl 2.1.4-5) and Ps-Clem 1.70.8. 
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very much innocent blood, until he had filled Jerusalem from one end to 
another, besides the sin that caused Judah to sin so that they did what was evil 
in the sight of the Lord’. Josephus characterizes Manasseh as a persecutor and 
murderer of prophets in general.?5 Isaiah’s horrible death by a saw is a strik- 
ing detail that also occurs in other texts about this prophet. These passages 
sometimes refer to a wooden saw?*! and a few times also explicate how Isaiah 
was sawn asunder: from his head downward.?°? Executions by sawing the con- 
vict in two were rare in the ancient world. Suetonius reports that Caligula had 
taken over this extreme punishment from the East (Hist aug Cal 27.3). There 
are a few isolated cases in the Septuagint.?°3 The choice for this horrible type 
of execution of Isaiah may be explained by Manasseh’s alleged cruelty or the 
people’s charge of blasphemy or false prophecy.75+ 

Ezekiel was killed according to the Lives of the Prophets by the ruler of the 
people of Israel (ho hegoumenos tou laou Israel) in the land of the Chaldeans 
(Lif Ez 2; cf 20): ‘The leader of the people of Israel there killed him, when he 
was reproached by him for the veneration of idols’. This passage builds upon 
information in the biblical book of Ezekiel, but it interprets the identity of the 
ruler in a different way. Ezekiel’s Life assumes that this ruler reigned over the 
entire people of Israel in the diaspora and that he descended from the tribes 
of Dan or Gad, who are characterized as godless tribes (Lif Ez 17; 19-20). The 
reason for the death of the prophet is clearly indicated: he rebuked the ruler 
about worshipping idols. The relevant Greek phrase (epi eidolon sebasmasi, 
Lif Ez 2) can be interpreted as a reference to the ruler’s own idolatry or his 
foundation of holy places where the Israelites were forced to venerate idols.2°5 
The biblical book of Ezekiel contains references to idolatry and wickedness 
of the Judean exiles in chapter 14. One of its passages about the future tem- 
ple in Jerusalem implies that this temple will not be desecrated by the forni- 
cation (porneia) and the murdering of leaders by the house of Israel and its 
leaders (LXX Ezek 43:7; MT differently). The noun porneia (Hebrew: zenut) in 


250 Josephus, Ant 10:38. 

251 Ascen Isa 5.1; Justin, Dial 120.5; Greek Legend of Isaiah 1.9; 2.35; 3.16, 19 (Paris National 
Library cod Gr 1534); Origen, Comm Isa 3:6-12; and translations of Liv Proph. See 
Schwemer, Studien, 1.114f; Schwemer, ‘Zersagung’. 

252 Greek Legend of Isaiah 1.9; 2.35. 

253 Amos 1:3; 1 Chron 20:3; LXX Sus 59-62. Further discussion and references: Pesce, 
‘Lutilizzazione storica, 40; Acerbi, Serra; Acerbi, L’Ascensione di Isaia; Norelli, Ascension 
d’Isaie, 26-29; Schwemer, Studien, 1.107-15 and 550, n65. About LXX Sus 59-62, see Engel, 
Susanna-Erzählung, 123-31; Van Henten, ‘Story of Susanna, 4f. 

254 Cf Par Jer 9:19-20 and Ascen Isa 3:8-18. 
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this passage literally means ‘fornication’, but it often refers metaphorically to 
idolatry.2°° If that would also be the case in LXX Ezekiel 43:7, this may have 
been one of the biblical passages that has inspired the brief report about the 
prophet’s death in his Life. Ezekiel’s execution is not specified in the Life. Some 
other sources imply that Ezekiel was killed by the sword.?5” This interpretation 
builds, perhaps, on the anonymous references to a violent death of prophets 
in Hebrews 11:37, which include the phrase ‘they were put to the sword’ (en 
phonöi machaires apethanon). Christian authors usually connect this reference 
to the murder of Zechariah ben Jehoiada (above).?°8 However, 1 Clement 17:1 
alludes to the prophetic cloth referred to in Hebrews 11:37 ‘(who) went about 
in sheepskins and goatskins’ and mentions Ezekiel besides Elijah and Elisha as 
prophets who announced the coming of the Messiah. This indicates, perhaps, 
that Hebrews 11:37 was interpreted as a reference to these three great prophets. 

The Life of Amos reports how the prophet died through the hand of his 
opponent Amaziah, priest of Bethel, who accused him of a conspiracy against 
King Jerobeam of Israel (see Amos 7:10-17). Amaziah beat Amos heavily on the 
tumpanon, a kind of drum in or on which the victim was harnessed, stretched 
and then beaten to death. Amaziah’s son gave Amos the deadly blow on his 
temples with the ropalon (en ropaloi plexas), probably the club with which a 
victim was beaten to death on the drum as instrument of torture (Lif Am 1). 
Amos died a few days later (Lif Am 2) and the way his death by beating is 
depicted reminds one of the execution of the Maccabean martyr Eleazar, who 
was also beaten on the tumpanon (2 Macc 6:28, 30).259 


256 Lust- Eynikel - Hauspie, Greek-English Lexicon, 2.389 with references; HAL 1:263-64; DCH 
3:121f; Brenner, Intercourse of Knowledge, 147-51; Schwemer, Studien, 1:253. 

257 Some scholars have argued that the northern wall of the famous Dura Europos syna- 
gogue depicts the execution of Ezekiel: Goodenough, Jewish Symbols, 9.235; 10.179-87; 
Van Henten, ‘Prolegomena’; Prigent, Le Judaisme, 242; 248; Sed-Rajna, Ancient Jewish Art, 
79; Wright, ‘Synagogue Paintings’. Schwemer, Studien, 1.257-59, rejects this interpretation 
and assumes that the execution of Joab is depicted at Dura Europos, since the clothing of 
the figure who is killed by the sword does not match that of other depictions of Ezekiel. 
Wright, ‘Talking with God’, 306, is hesitant. A Catalan Ms of the Bible from Roda (refer- 
ences in Schwemer, Studien, 1.258f; Wright, ‘Talking with God’, 305f) shows that the exe- 
cution of Ezekiel as described in the Lives was interpreted as a death by the sword, which 
may build on the combination of the traditions transmitted in Heb 11:37 and the Life of 
Ezekiel. For other references to Ezekiel’s violent death, see Origen, Comm Matt 23:37 and 
Athanasius, Inc Verbi 37. The fourth-century Christian Visio Pauli (49) refers to some sort 
of lynch party with Ezekiel as victim. For similar Christian texts (Opus imperfectum in 
Mattheum and Acts of Philip), see Satran - Wright, ‘Apocryphal Ezekiel’. 

258 See, e.g., Tertullian, Scorp 8; Origen, Hom 15 in Jer 2; Comm Matt 23:37. 

259 Details in chapter 4. 
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Joram, the son of Ahab, killed the prophet Micah according to the 
re-interpretation of Micah’s death in the Lives, apparently because Micah 
had done ‘many things’ to King Ahab (Lif Mi 1). The Life of Micah identifies 
Micah of Moreshet in Judah, one of the so-called twelve prophets who proph- 
esied during the reigns of the Judean kings Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, with 
Micah ben Jimla, a contemporary of King Ahab of Israel according to 1 Kings. 
Joram threw Micah from a precipice because Micah had rebuked him for the 
impieties of his ancestors. This reference to Micah’s violent death may have 
1 Kings 22:26f as point of departure. The passage in 1 Kings 22 about Micah’s 
punishment may have been expanded by a tradition that the prophet was 
killed by one of Ahab’s men or sons in order to finalize his punishment or to 
take revenge for the death of Ahab.?6° 

How do these references to a violent death of Zechariah ben Jehoiada, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Amos, and Micah in the Lives of the Prophets relate 
to the martyrdom constellation as discussed in the introductory chapter? Odil 
Hannes Steck cautions his readers in his book about the theme of Israel mur- 
dering its prophets: they should not overstate the references to these violent 
deaths in the Lives and interpret them as martyrdom.?®! The motif of the per- 
secution and murder of the prophets is in the Hebrew Bible interpreted in a 
Deuteronomistic framework that focuses on the guilt of the people of Israel 
and the announcement of judgement for the people and its leaders. The focus 
in the Lives and other post-biblical texts about a violent death of prophets 
like the Martyrdom of Isaiah is different. These texts are less interested in the 
guilt, punishment and repentance of the people of Israel and focus instead on 
the fate of the prophet. Our analysis of the Lives in the previous pages hardly 
supports the existence of a Jewish and pre-Christian tradition of the martyred 
prophet. The correspondences between the description of the deaths of these 
prophets and the literary configuration of Jewish martyrs are rather small. 
The main point of the Lives concerns their information about the special and 
unnatural deaths of prophets in line with conventions in Greek biographical 
works (vitae). The brevity and dryness of the references to these deaths are 
striking. The passages focus upon the place of death and burial of the prophet, 
and the persons who brought about his execution. An Israelite or Judean king 
or the people of Israel is mostly held responsible for the violent death of the 


260 According to the Ascension of Isaiah, Joram’s brother Ahaziah was responsible for Micah’s 
death (Asc Isa 212-15). In this work Micah belongs to a circle of prophets with Elijah 
as leader. 

261 Steck, Israel und das gewaltsame Geschick, 247-50. See also Satran, Biblical Prophets, 
25-28; 52-60; Schwemer, Studien, 1.8; 1.79-82; Van der Horst, Prophetengräber, 5; Krauter, 
‘Martyrdom’, 57-64; Klawans, ‘Maccabees, Martyrs’, 288-92. 
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prophet, but the motif of Israel and its leaders murdering the prophets is 
hardly elaborated, in contrast to some of the New Testament passages, which 
formulate severe charges against Jewish leaders (above). 

Moreover, there are significant differences between the information about 
a violent death of prophets in the Lives and Jewish martyrdom passages: there 
is little or no reflection about the violent death of the prophet, not to mention 
a posthumous vindication. Only the Life of Zechariah ben Jehoiada pays some 
attention to the consequence of Zechariah’s death: it led to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. There is no praise of the prophets because of their willingness to 
undergo torture or execution. Not even the motif of the endurance of suffer- 
ing, which is so prominent in martyrdoms, occurs in the Lives.” Finally, the 
purpose to edify the readers seems to be absent in the collection of the Lives 
of the Prophets, which also explains why the prophets do not function as mod- 
els as the Maccabean martyrs do in the narrative context of the passages that 
commemorate them.263 

One significant motif found in three Lives is, however, shared with Jewish 
martyrdom passages: the intercessory prayer of the prophet on behalf of 
others.?6* The Life of Jeremiah explains that Jeremiah was honoured by the 
Egyptians because they benefitted from his prayer on behalf of them. Because 
of his prayer the asps and water monsters left them (Lif Jer 3). The motif also 
occurs in the Life of Isaiah and the Life of Daniel. Isaiah prayed for water in 
Jerusalem, which brought about the sign of the Siloam pool, from which the 
Jerusalemites benefitted (Lif Isa 3, 8). Daniel ‘prayed greatly on behalf of’ 
Nebuchadnezzar (Lif Dan 4), which made that the king stayed alive when he 
became a wild animal, as narrated in Daniel 4. 


9 Conclusion 


Our survey of noble death passages in Second Temple literature leads to the 
conclusion that some more elaborate noble death stories show significant 
similarities to the martyrdom constellation as reflected in the Maccabean 


262 With Schwemer, Studien, 1.40. 

263 Schwemer, Studien, 1.71 with n325; 82. Schwemer further comments that the visionary 
experience of the prophet just before his death in some versions of the Lives usually con- 
cerns a Christian addition or adaption. 

264 Satran, Biblical Prophets, 56-58; 88; 94-96; 102-3; Schwemer, Studien, 1.143f; 1.301; 1.318-29; 
1.349-51; Schwemer, ‘Vitae prophetarum, 204-6; 21; Van der Horst, Prophetengräber, 12; 
19; 24-25. 
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martyrdoms. These passages concern the court tales in Daniel 3 and 6 as well 
as the story about the demolition of Herod’s eagle and the execution of the 
perpetrators (War 1:648-55; 2:5-7; Ant 17:148-64). Daniel and his companions 
in Daniel 3 and 6 end up in a situation that implies a loyalty conflict. Like the 
martyrs they decide to remain faithful to their God and the practices of their 
people in spite of the death penalty for disobeying the king. Daniel 3 and 6 
and Josephus’ eagle story, especially in the Antiquities version, also share a 
cluster of martyrdom motifs with 2 and 4 Maccabees. The miraculous rescue 
of Daniel and his companions is a significant difference from the Maccabean 
martyrdoms. 

Most of the other passages discussed in this chapter are brief and often 
report a heroic death in a context of persecution. Several passages concern 
a heroic suicide in order to harm the enemy or to die as a free person rather 
than fall into the hands of the enemy. Philo highlights the willingness of the 
Jews to sacrifice their lives in protest to the emperor Gaius’ attempt to erect a 
statue of himself in the Jerusalem temple (Philo, Legat 184-348) and he pre- 
sents the Essenes as models of virtue, pointing out that they stood up against 
savage-hearted tyrants (Prob 88-91). The Assumption of Moses points to sev- 
eral phases of persecution by indigenous or foreign rulers with sufferings or 
deaths of Jews as a result (As Mos 6.2-7; 6.8-9; 8.1-2, 5). They follow upon 
Moses’ announcement of times of judgment because of the people’s unfaith- 
fulness to God (As Mos 5.1), which in the end culminate in the death of Taxo 
and his seven sons (As Mos 9). Chapter 8 of the Assumption contains ech- 
oes of Antiochus Iv’s persecution of the Jews, which may suggest that there 
would appear a ruler in the future who is even worse than Antiochus Iv. The 
historical Jesus probably did not see himself as a martyr, but he may have con- 
ceived his death as beneficiary for others and reckoned with his vindication by 
God. Martyrdom traditions may help to explain how he came to such views. A 
comparison of the New Testament passion narratives and Jewish martyrdoms 
points to fascinating parallels but also to significant differences. A few passages 
in Josephus show significant correspondences to early Jewish martyr texts in 
form, motifs or vocabulary. Josephus is ambiguous about suicide, but several 
of his suicide reports include noble death rhetoric. The collective suicide at 
Masada in Josephus (War 7:389-406) is ambiguous and not a straightforward 
noble death story. Josephus frequently applies noble death motifs to the entire 
Jewish people, which constructs a particular image of the Jews as a people that 
was extremely brave and ready to die for its laws and customs, and showed 
contempt for death as well. Contrary to what has been argued for in previ- 
ous scholarship, the similarities between murdered prophets and martyrs are 
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rather small. As the Lives of the Prophets show, these prophets are confronted 
with a hostile situation, but contrary to the Maccabean martyrs, they have no 
choice and fall victim to their own people or its leaders. Their deaths are not 
glorified and they do not function as models, as the Maccabean martyrs do. 
One motif found in three Lives, however, is shared with martyrdom passages: 
the intercessory prayer of the prophet on behalf of others (Lif Jer 3; Lif Isa 3; 
8; Lif Dan 4). 


CHAPTER 6 


The Development of Rabbinic Martyr Traditions 


Having surveyed and analysed the martyrdom traditions in the literature of the 
Second Temple period, we turn in this and the following chapter to another 
set of traditions. These appear in rabbinic literature, which spans the second 
through the sixth-seventh centuries CE. They not only belong to a later period 
but reflect the distinctive dynamics of the rabbinic form of study and trans- 
mission. We must therefore carefully examine the wider literary contexts of 
the rabbinic martyrdom traditions, as well as the history of their interpreta- 
tion, before attempting to assess the relationship between these sources and 
other Jewish and non-Jewish discourses of martyrdom. This chapter traces the 
development of traditions concerning the rabbis who were martyred around 
the Bar Kokhba revolt, from the earliest appearance in the Tannaic corpus 
up to the later reformulations in post-rabbinic sources. Three traditions are 
rooted already in the earliest rabbinic sources and they concern the illustrious 
R. Akiva, R. Hanina ben Teradion, and the pair of Shimon and Yishmael. The 
death of R. Yehuda ben Bava is merely hinted at in Tannaic sources and his 
story is developed only in the Babylonian Talmud. 

While these stories appear in separate talmudic contexts and address sepa- 
rate concerns, in later sources their stories are interwoven into a grand narra- 
tive culminating in the story of the Ten Martyrs (Maase asara harugei malkhut), 
alongside other figures. The possible reasons for the elevation of these rabbis 
into martyrs is discussed in the last section of this chapter. Each of the tradi- 
tions has its own unique history and must be interpreted primarily within its 
original talmudic context, and not as a representation of rabbinic martyrol- 
ogy, as this distinct genre developed only gradually. By tracing the trajectories 
through which these traditions were combined into a shared literary and ide- 
ological framework, we may attempt to uncover changing modes of rabbinic 
treatment of this charged issue. These traditions inform us about the contents, 
structure, and intention of the relevant texts, as well as differences between 
variant versions and parallels in motif, both within and outside early rabbinic 
literature. In several cases, the possible historical basis and background of a 
tradition will be also discussed. 
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166 CHAPTER 6 
1 R. Akiva 


11 Talmud Yerushalmi: Obedience to the Command of Loving God 

The earliest extant accounts of the martyrdom of R. Akiva are those of the 
Talmud Yerushalmi (yBer 9:5, 14b, and ySot 5:7, 20c). There are some textual 
differences between the two versions that we will return to below.! In a brief 
introduction to the scene we are told that R. Akiva was tortured? before one 
‘Tunustrufus’ or ‘Turnus Rufus/* presumably, as his Latin-sounding name 
seems to suggest, a Roman governor (‘Tineius Rufus’, ‘Tyrannus Rufus’?). 
Nothing is said about the methods of torture, ‘iron combs’ being mentioned 
only in the Babylonian Talmud. While the torture proceeds, the time arrives for 
the recitation of the Shema Yisrael, and so R. Akiva recites the Shema — and to 
the bafflement of the tyrant suddenly starts laughing‘? The tyrant’s conjecture 
that he either must be a sorcerer‘ or despises suffering’ turns out to be wrong, 
however. As R. Akiva explains to him, he is laughing because by reciting the 
Shema on the verge of death he is fulfilling the commandment to love God 
with all his ‘life’ (nefesh), following Deut 6:5. In Yeushalmi Sota the narrative 
ends at this point, while Yerushalmi Berakhot adds that immediately upon 
these words the rabbi’s soul departed.® 


1 Anannotated translation is given in Van Henten - Avemarie, Martyrdom, 151-53. For detailed 

analyses see Goldberg, ‘Martyrium’, and Holtz, Herrscher, 190-97. MS Vatican of Yerushalmi 

Berakhot and all textual witnesses of Yerushalmi Sota lack R. Akiva’s words, ‘And I was wor- 

ried and said, When will (it) happen to me (that I fulfil) all three of them’, as well as the con- 

cluding sentence, ‘No sooner had he finished speaking than his soul departed’. As noted by 

Mandel, ‘Was R. Akiva a Martyr?, 342: while the narrative is in Palestinian Aramaic, the two 

additions in the Leiden Ms of yBer are in Hebrew. It is therefore a clear indication of a later 

insertion to the text. This has significant implications for the analysis of the story (YF). 

On 717 in the intensive stems see Sokoloff, Dictionary, 141 and the clarification ibid., 830. 

MS Leiden, in both versions. 

MSS Paris and London in yBer, Ms Vatican in ySot. 

The context suggests that a better translation for 73 might actually be ‘to smile. For a 

Christian parallel, cf the smiling of Pamphilus when, hanging on the stake, he sees gloriam 

dei mei and feels himself a uobis liberatus, in Mart Carpi lat 4.3 (Musurillo 32). Mart Carpi gra 

38f attributes this reaction to Carpus (Musurillo 26). Cf Frend, Martyrdom, 289. For Jewish 

martyrs in the Judean War who smiled under torture see Josephus, War 2:153 (Essenes) and 

3:321 (one of the defenders of Jotapata). Cf Hengel, Zeloten, 274. 

6 The suspicion of sorcery is a frequent motif in Christian martyr legends; cf Pas Perp 16.2; 
Delehaye, Les passions, 259f. 

7 For Christian parallels applying the verb kataphroneö, see Mart Pol 11.2 (Funk/Bihlmeyer 126), 
Mart Cononi 5.5 (Musurillo 190). 

8 See above nı. As we shall see, reciting a Bible verse at the moment of death becomes a fre- 
quent motif in the Maase. Notably, if we assume that this final sentence was not part of the 
original story and was added later following the Babylonian version (as Mandel, above nı 
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The exegesis of Deut 6:5 which forms the theological backbone of R. Akiva’s 
answer is presumably older than the rest of the narrative, as it is found already, 
without any reference to the rabbi’s death, in the Mishna and, in varying 
versions, also in other early rabbinic writings such as the Tosefta and Sifrei 
Deuteronomy. In mBer 9:5 it reads: 


‘And you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all 
your soul and with all your might’ ‘With all your heart’ (bekhol levavkha), 
(this means,) with both of your inclinations, with the good inclination 
and with the evil inclination. ‘And with all your life’ (u-vekhol nafshekha), 
(this means,) even if he takes your life. ‘And with all your might’ (u-vekhol 
meodekha), (this means,) with all your wealth. Another interpretation: 
‘With all your might’ (meodekha), (this means:) For whichever measure 
(midda u-midda) he measures out (moded) to you, render him thanks 
(mode) very much (bi-meod meod).? 


The association of the human heart with the two inclinations may be inspired 
by biblical usage (cf yetser lev ha-adam in Gen 8:21)!° and by the double bet of 
levav in Deut 6:5. The explanation of meod by ‘wealth’ seems to suggest itself 
as a counterpart of the notion of ‘life, which precedes meod in Deut 6:5." The 
following alternative interpretation of meod is a pun on words containing the 
letters mem and dalet. The Mishna adduces this short midrash in support of 


argues), there is in fact no indication in the Palestinian version that R. Akiva was mar- 
tyred, the point of the story being that he continued to love God in all circumstances. See 
below concerning the second textual variant (YF). 

9 According to ed Albeck, 1:32. Cf tBer 6(7):7 (Lieberman 1:35): ‘R. Meir says: Behold, it says, 
“And you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart’, (this means,) with the good 
inclination and with the evil inclination. “And with all your life’, (this means,) even if 
he takes your life. ... Ben Azzai says, “And with all your life’, (this means:) Lay down your 
life for the commandments’. Notably, Ms Vienna of the Tosefta adds to R. Meir’s saying 
a martyrological overtone: ‘Even if he takes your life, and so it says: “For we are being 
killed for your sake all day” (quotation of Ps 44:22). On the usage of this verse in rabbinic 
sources see next chapter. However, in this context it is most probably a secondary addi- 
tion that may had been inspired by the talmudic story of R. Akiva. PsYon on Deut 6:5 (Diez 
Macho 5:71): ‘And you shall love the Lord your God with both inclinations of your heart, 
and even if he takes your life, and with all your wealth. For a penetrating interpretation 
see Börner-Klein, Mit Herz und Seele”. 

10  Cfalso Gen 6:5 and ı Chr 19:18. 

11 In SifDeut 32 and its talmudic parallels (see below n28), it is explained that nefesh aims at 
those whose ‘body’ is dearer to them than their ‘wealth’ and meod at those whose ‘wealth’ 
is dearer to them than their ‘body’. For earlier usages of the term meod as wealth, see 
Damascus Document 9:11, concerning the property of the Qumran camp. 
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the halakhic rule that one must thank God not only for the good things in one’s 
life but also for the bad. Since the midrash and this halakha do not necessarily 
depend on each other, it seems possible that the former originates in a tradi- 
tion unrelated to and older than the Mishna. 

In Sifrei Deuteronomy 32, an expanded version of the second of the above 
expositions of meodekha is adduced in the name of R. Akiva.!? This has, how- 
ever, little to do with the martyr tradition of the Talmud Yerushalmi, since the 
exposition of Deut 6:5 which the latter attributes to R. Akiva focuses on naf- 
shekha rather than meodekha, and relates meodekha not to God’s measures 
but, as in the first of the two mishnaic expositions, to a person’s wealth: 


I have loved him with all my heart, and I have loved him with all my 
wealth, but (in loving him) with all my life I have not been tried. And now 
(the moment) has come (to love him) with all my life, and the time has 
arrived for the reciting of the Shema, and my mind hasn't been distracted. 


One may assume that if the redactors of Sifrei Deuteronomy had known the 
tradition underlying Yerushalmi Berakhot and Sota, they would also have 
attached the name of R. Akiva to their exposition of nafshekha. However, the 
passage, “And with all your life”, (this means,) even if he takes your life, appears 
in Sifrei Deuteronomy 32 as an anonymous teaching. Sifrei Deuteronomy can- 
not therefore be taken as an echo of a martyr tradition on R. Akiva earlier than 
that of the Talmud Yerushalmi.!? 

R. Akiva’s explicit and expanded reference to martyrdom appears in a long 
homily in the Mekhilta de-R. Yishmael shirata 3 describing the erotic rela- 
tionship of Israel towards God, which they express to the nations of the world 
most prominently through the act of martyrdom. This source then either pre- 
figures R. Akiva’s own death, or served as the source for the development of 
R. Akiva’s story in the Yerushalmi, and enhanced the erotic element in the 
R. Akiva tradition: 


‘This is My God, and I will beautify Him’ (Exod 15:2): R. Akiva says: ‘Before 
all the Nations of the World I shall hold forth on the beauties and splen- 
dor of Him Who Spake and the World Came to Be! For, lo, the Nations of 


12 _ SifDeut 32 (Finkelstein 55). 

13 The attribution to R. Akiva of the saying ‘Beloved are chastisements’ three pages later in 
SifDeut 32 (Finkelstein 58) is not indicative of an acquaintance with the talmudic martyr 
tradition either, as the very same saying is here attributed, with varying exegetical com- 
ments, to a number of other rabbis as well, and the whole complex is appended to the 
exposition of meodekha rather than nafshekha. 
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the World keep asking Israel, “What is thy Beloved more than another 
beloved, O most beautiful of women?” (Cant 5:9), that for His sake you 
die, for His sake you are slain, as it is said, We have loved you unto death 
(ad mot) “for thus do the maidens (alamot) love Thee” (Cant 1:3) — and 
it is said, “for Your sake we have been killed all the day” (Ps 44:23). You 
are beautiful, you are heroes, come merge with us! But Israel replies to 
the Nations of the World: Do you know Him? Let us tell you a little of 
His Glory: “My beloved is white and ruddy, braver than ten thousand. His 
head is purest gold; his hair is curls as black as a raven. His eyes are like 
doves by springs of water, bathed in milk, fitly set. His cheeks are like per- 
fumed gardens, yielding fragrance.... His palate is sweetmeats and He is 
altogether desirable; This is my beloved and this is my friend, O daughters 
of Jerusalem” (Cant 5:10-16). 

And when the Nations of the World hear all of this praise, they say to 
Israel, “Let us go along with you, as it is said, ‘Whither is thy Beloved gone, 
O thou fairest among women? Whither hath thy Beloved turned, that we 
may seek Him with thee?’ (Cant 6:1)”. But Israel replies to the Nations 
of the World: “You have no part of Him; on the contrary, ‘My beloved is 
mine, and I am His; I am my Beloveds, and He is mine; He feedeth among 
the Lilies” (Cant 2:16 and 6:3). (trans Boyarin, Dying for God, 109f) 


The dialogue with the nations emulating the verses of Canticles constitutes 
three scenes. In the first, the nations try to understand the obsession of Israel 
towards God, to the degree that they are willing to die for His sake. Here R. Akiva 
plays with the similar sound of ‘maidens’ (alamot) and ‘to death’ (al mot). In 
the following section Israel rejects the offer to join the nations, and in the third 
section they reject the nations’ request to join them. They are separated from 
all through their unique relationship with God.!* 

Both in Yerushalmi Berakhot and in Yerushalmi Sota, the narrative appears 
within a sequence of aggadic reflections about love for God, a sequence which 
is virtually identical in both tractates. In Sota it illustrates the piety of Job, 
which is the theme of mSot 5:6, and in Berakhot it is part of the commen- 
tary on the above-quoted section of mBer 9:5. Within these contexts, R. Akiva’s 
martyr death provides an outstanding example of a perfect fulfilment of the 
precept of Deut 6:5. 


14 _ Boyarin, Intertextuality, 17-29, uncovers the complex relationship between history and 
exegesis in this homily as a model for rabbinic hermeneutics. 
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The emotions and motivations associated with R. Akiva’s obedience are not 
as clear.!? In Berakhot, he introduces his exposition of Deut 6:5 by the words, 
‘All my life I recited this verse, and I was worried and said, When will (it) hap- 
pen to me (that I fulfil) all three of them?’!® The question seems to express a 
deep-felt desire; R. Akiva longs for this life-demanding culmination of his love 
for God, and he has been longing for it ever since he began to recite the Shema 
Yisrael. This perfectly explains his outburst of joy when he realises that the 
moment of his death coincides with his last reciting of the Shema.!” He does 
not resign himself to his death but welcomes it as the fulfilment of his ultimate 
devout desire. 

That question which expresses his desire is, however, absent from the ver- 
sion of Yerushalmi Sota,!® so that his hint at a lifelong familiarity with Deut 6:5 
serves here merely as an introduction to the subsequent quotation of the verse. 
What remains as a clue to the reason for his sudden cheerfulness is the possi- 
bility of a ‘distraction’ he envisages in the conclusion of his words, as related to 
his understanding of loving God with all his life as a ‘trial’: 


But (in loving him) with all my life I have not been tried. And now (the 
moment) has come (to love him) with all my life, and the time has arrived 
for the reciting of the Shema, and I haven't been distracted from it. This is 
why I am reciting the Shema and laughing.’ 


Whether the distraction is conceived of as a mere incapacity of reciting the 
Shema under the pain of torture, or, more seriously and more likely, as a refusal 
to love God any longer, it would, as it seems, entail a failing of the trial. Not 
having wavered means to have won the trial, and this is what makes R. Akiva 
rejoice. 

It is difficult to determine which of the two versions has preserved the more 
original wording of the tradition. As Safrai rightly observed, the question, 
‘When will (it) happen to me (that I fulfil) all three of them’, seems somewhat 
out of place as long as we ‘have not yet learned which three things are being 
referred to’2° However, this inconcinnity may as much be due to a second- 
ary intrusion of the question in Yerushalmi Berakhot as it may account for 


15 Thanks are due to Eric Ottenheijm for an inspiring discussion of this problem. 

16 Literally, ‘When will all three of them come to my hands ...’. 

17 Cf Holtz, Herrscher, 194: ‘Sein Lachen ist ... das Lachen dessen, der sich freut, den lebens- 
lang ersehnten einmaligen Augenblick ... nicht aus der Hand gegeben zu haben’. 

18 See above nı. 

19 Translation according to ms Leiden. 

20 _ Safrai, ‘Martyrdom’, 156. 
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its deletion in Yerushalmi Sota.?! The issue should not be accorded too much 
weight, though, for at any rate, both the long-felt desire and the anxiety in 
face of the trial would be only subsidiary motives as compared to the driv- 
ing force of the commandment itself that is at stake. What ultimately deter- 
mines R. Akiva’s readiness for martyrdom is his obedience to the demand of 
loving God with all his soul, and his love for God which makes him bow to 
the demand. 

In this regard, Deut 6:5 conspicuously differs from other biblical precepts 
for which Jews are reported to have sacrificed their lives in persecution. 
According to Lev 18:5, Tora precepts enhance the life of those who obey them, 
which implies that in situations of danger they are maintained in spite of the 
menace of death.?? Deut 6:5, however, requires death as the very means of its 
fulfilment. And while in mBer 9:5 the conjunction ‘even if he takes your life’ 
qualifies dying as merely an extreme possibility, the talmudic martyr narrative 
may suggest that for R. Akiva death was the only way to attain perfect obedi- 
ence. In this vein, Daniel Boyarin has suggested martyrdom becomes ‘a reli- 
gious mandate per se’,23 even though, of course, it remains contingent upon 
circumstances which are beyond one’s control.?* Being ‘passionately in love 
with God’ and at the same time retaining one’s life is impossible. Fulfilment 
can be achieved only through death. 


21 Itis therefore only ms Vatican of Yerushalmi Berakhot (see above nı) which might tip the 
scales in favour of the shorter reading of Yerushalmi Sota. As indicated in nı the shorter 
Aramaic version is presumably the original one. Thus, the original story lacks any expres- 
sion of self-sacrifice for the sake of God, but rather focuses on obedience to the com- 
mandment of loving God. See Mandel, ‘Was R. Akiva a Martyr?’ 345-49 (YF). 

22 Both in tShab 15(16):17 (Lieberman 2:75) and Sifra ahare mot 13.14 (p86b), the exegetical 
deduction of the duty of kiddush ha-shem is linked to an exegesis of Lev 18:5 that stresses 
that the proper aim of the commandments is life rather than death: ‘that one may live by 
them, (this means,) not that one should die by them’. 

23 Boyarin, Dying, 95. As Boyarin has rightly pointed out, this attitude very much resem- 
bles certain early Christian views on martyrdom. He has overstated his case, though, in 
opposing it to the outlook underlying 2 and 4 Maccabees (ibid., 96). Creating an antithesis 
between ‘dying for the Law’ and ‘dying for God’ (cf ibid.) does justice neither to R. Akiva 
nor to the Maccabaean martyrs - nor, for that matter, to the early Christian authors of 
martyrdoms. 

24 Asa matter of fact, it is not at all clear from the literary context of the narrative who 
is held responsible for these circumstances. While the received text of mBer 9:5 as well 
as the mishna of Ms Leiden presuppose divine agency (‘even if he takes your life’), Mss 
London and Paris offer the plural form notlin, which can refer to God and a human 
subject alike. 

25 Borrowed again from Boyarin, Dying, 96. 
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It should be mentioned that recent publications have qualified this line 
of interpretation. Paul Mandel underlines the fact that death is absent from 
the original story, and R. Akiva only expresses a willingness to take the most 
extreme risks. Furthermore, Eric Ottenheijm has justly argued that the point 
of the story was that R. Akiva was glad that he was still able to fulfil the com- 
mandment even in the extreme situation of torture. ‘Martyrdom provided him 
with a test, which does not, however, necessitate a reading of his martyrdom as 
prerequisite to loving God’? The point of the passage is, therefore, the extent 
of R. Akiva’s obedience, rather than his passion to die for God. 


1.2 Babylonian Talmud: Theodicy 
If the Talmud Yerushalmi version is striking for its brilliant theological concen- 
tration, the parallel account of Bavli Berakhot 61b, while still centered on the 
idea of loving God ‘with all one’s life’, expands the narrative by including the 
events that led to the rabbi’s condemnation and various motifs that elaborate 
the execution scene and comment on his death, thereby shifting the focus from 
his commitment to the problem of theodicy.?” As in the Talmud Yerushalmi, 
the story serves to illustrate the Mishna’s exposition of Deut 6:5. It is attached 
here, however, to a baraita which, after supplying a further interpretation of 
Deut 6:5,28 attributes the crucial words, “With all your life” — even if he takes 
your life’, to R. Akiva himself. His martyrdom thus appears as the fulfilment of 
his own teaching. 

The narrative begins with the ‘wicked kingdom’?? issuing a ban®° on the 
study of the Tora,?! which R. Akiva refuses to obey. When he holds public 


26 Mandel, ‘Was R. Akiva a Martyr?’; Ottenheijm, ‘Martyrdom’, 230. 

27 For an annotated translation see Van Henten — Avemarie, Martyrdom, 153-57; for a com- 
parison with parallels see Surkau, Martyrien, 36-44. 

28 It demonstrates the correspondence of bekhol nafshekha and bekhol meodekha and is 
also adduced in bPes 25a; bYom 82a; bSan 74a; SifDeut 32 (Finkelstein 55). Cf Goldberg, 
‘Martyrium, 371f. 

29 The parallel version of Tanhuma ki tavo in the early editions reads ‘the kingdom of 
Greece’ (TanhB 23b-24a, nı8). This seems to result from a confusion of R. Akiva with the 
Maccabean martyrs and shows how little interest the tradition took in questions of histo- 
ricity; cf Goldberg, ‘Martyrium, 356. 

30 The verb is 113. Its present use foreshadows the technical sense of ‘persecution, which it 
assumes in the Maase. Ms Munich reads, ‘Once the wicked kingdom decreed a persecu- 
tion on Israel’. For further readings see Lieberman, ‘Martyrs, 425f. 

31 The ban on the study of Tora is a distinct motive of the Babylonian Talmud, both here and 
in the story of R. Hanina ben Teradion, and does not appear in earlier sources. As Richard 
Kalmin, ‘Rabbinic Traditions’, has pointed out, it reflects the rabbinized orientation of 
later traditions on persecutions. 
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assemblies for Tora study and a certain Pappus ben Yehuda*? cautions him, he 
tells him a parable which compares his compliance to the doubtful slyness of a 
fox who advises a school of fish to evade the fishermen’s nets by joining him on 
the dry land. As impossible as such an escape would be for the fish, so it would 
be for Israel to desist from the Tora, as it is written, ‘For this is your life and the 
length of your days’ (Deut 30:20). This biblical promise is, of course, blatantly 
inconsonant with the outcome of the story, of which the implicit reader must 
be quite well aware. It seems as if the narrative here purposefully creates a 
tension which will be resolved only at the very end, when a heavenly voice pro- 
claims that R. Akiva is ‘destined for the life of the world to come’. The question 
of theodicy, which in the following will be raised in great detail, is thus already 
foreshadowed. 

In prison, R. Akiva and Pappus ben Yehuda meet again, for the latter, sur- 
prisingly, has been arrested as well. Pappus, who recognizes his error, praises 
R. Akiva for being charged ‘on account of the words of the Tora’, while he 
himself is imprisoned ‘on account of idle words’. As it seems, this is meant 
to point out that the collaborationist option represented by Pappus cannot 
safeguard the peace it hopes for in the long run. The reason for Pappus’ deten- 
tion, however, is not further specified, nor are there any allusions as to whether 
he will be released or likewise sentenced to death. Nor do the few other pas- 
sages in the talmudic literature in which he is mentioned warrant any further 
speculations.?3 Thus, he remains a minor character; his role is limited to the 
illustration of a problematic attitude. 


32 In Ms Munich, R. Akiva addresses Pappus ben Yehuda as a person reputed to be a sage. 
This cannot be meant in a technical sense, however, since Pappus is nowhere in the 
ancient rabbinic literature given the title of ‘Rabbi’. 

33 In tSot 5:9 (Lieberman 3178), ySot 1:7 (17a), yKid 4:4 (65d), and bGit goa, a certain Pappus 
ben Yehuda is mentioned as an example for the bad conduct of a husband. More impor- 
tant is bShab 104b, where Ms Munich reads ‘Pappus ben Yehuda’ instead of ‘Pandera’, 
whereby Pappus is indirectly identified as the father of Jesus of Nazareth. Boyarin, Dying, 
103f, infers from this that in bBer 61b Pappus ‘is a figure for a Christian’, and finds addi- 
tional evidence in the fact that the term ‘idle words’, by which Pappus describes the rea- 
son for his detention, is used in bAZ 16b with reference to the heresy of Christianity. Since 
the fox of R. Akiva’s parable seems to embody a third party distinct from both Israel and 
Rome (as represented respectively by the fish and the fishermen), Boyarin’s suggestion 
is indeed intriguing. However, ‘idle words’ often figures in a series with moods such as 
laughter and levity — which according to tBer 3:21 (Lieberman 1:17), yBer 5:1 (8d), and 
bBer 31a should not disturb prayer, and according to bShab 30b and bPes 117a hinder the 
presence of the Shekhina — and therefore must have a lexical meaning far broader than 
‘heresy’. In view of this, and of the very different role of Pappus in tSot 5:9 etc., Boyarin’s 
case is rather weak. It seems more likely that Pappus in bBer 61b simply represents Jews 
who are prepared to submit to the Roman oppression, like R. Yose ben Kisma in bAZ 18a 
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In the subsequent execution scene the focus is, as in the Talmud Yerushalmi, 
on R. Akiva’s interpretation of his death in the light of Deut 6:5. Being combed 
with ‘iron combs’ - an expression which reflects the Roman torture of scrap- 
ing the victims body with iron claws*4 — he nevertheless begins to recite the 
Shema when the time comes; he repeats the martyrological exposition of ‘with 
all your life’ that had been quoted in his name in the afore-mentioned baraita; 
and having come to the end of Deut 6:4, he prolongs the word ehad until his 
soul departs. 

With an expression already attested in the Mishna, his reciting of the Shema 
is described as ‘accepting’ the ‘yoke of the kingdom of Heaven’? The relation- 
ship between R. Akiva and God hereby comes sharply into focus; from this 
point onwards, God appears as the real sovereign of events. It is indeed striking 
that after the reference to the ‘wicked kingdom’ at the very outset, the Roman 
rule and its representatives completely disappear from the scene. It is a group 
of disciples, not a Roman governor, to whom R. Akiva explains his understand- 
ing of Deut 6:5. The drama unfolds in an entirely Jewish world. 

From here on the narrative shows a much stronger concern for theodicy 
than its parallel in the Talmud Yerushalmi. R. Akiva neither laughs nor is he 
suspected of sorcery. What amazes his disciples is not his apparent analgesia 
but his readiness to proclaim his allegiance to the God of Israel even under 
pain of death. Their outcry, ‘Our rabbi, up to this point?36 highlights the con- 
trast between their teacher’s devout life and his terrible death. After his death 
the issue of theodicy is raised even more explicitly in a debate in heaven, 
where the ministering angels object that such cannot be the reward of the 
Tora,?” while God, with a quotation of Ps 17:14 — ‘their lot is in life’®® — points 


(see below). Shepkaru, Jewish Martyrs, 80, identifies Pappus ben Yehuda with the brother 
of Lulianus (see next chapter), but fails to substantiate his assumption. More appealing 
is Shepkaru’s suggestion that Pappus embodies ‘the militant option of the rebels’ (ibid.). 

34 On this form of torture in Christian sources see below chapter u, n21. 

35 Cf mbBer 2:2, where the Kingdom of Heaven is not referred to as a ‘yoke’. 

36 In the Maase, this question is posed not only in the story of R. Akiva (31.21 in III-VII, IX; 
Reeg 70*-71*), but also in that of R. Yishmael (v1 37.8 and v11 28.12; Reeg 65* and 83"). 

37 ‘Is this the Tora and this its reward?’ In the Maase, this question is posed, with regard 
to R. Akiva, not only by the angels (v11 31.28; 111 31.69; Reeg 71* and 74”) but also by 
Moses (VII, IX 29.9; Reeg 67°), following bMen 29b. The angels pose it also with regard to 
R. Yishmael (1 22.49; Reeg 54*). 

38 The first hemistich of Ps 17:14 (D’nNN ’n TT DNNN) is quoted by the angels, apparently 
in support of their protest. However, the meaning attributed to these words is difficult to 
discern. According to the Tosafot, the angels argue that R. Akiva should have died by God’s 
own hands; but given the dominant concern for theodicy, the paraphrase in Steinsaltz, 
Berakhot, 268, seems preferable: ‘Your hand slays and kills and does not rescue!’ For 
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to the eternal bliss that awaits the deceased. An echo voice (bat kol), as a third 
heavenly agent concerned with theodicy, praises the rabbi immediately upon 
his death for having expired at the word ehad. This voice sounds again after the 
debate between God and the angels in order to assure him of his portion in the 
life of the world to come. 

The text of the Vilna edition - which is supported here by ms Munich 95 - 
also considers the emotional side of R. Akiva’s situation, pointing to his life- 
long worries in words very similar to those of Yerushalmi Berakhot: 


All my life I was worried about (this) verse: ‘With all your life’ — even if he 
takes your life. I said, when will it happen to me that I fulfil it? And now 
(as) it happens to me, shouldn't I fulfil it? 


As in the versions of the Talmud Yerushalmi, it is presupposed here that loving 
God ‘with all one’s life’ is possible only at the cost of a violent death. Safrai, 
however, has pointed to an alternative reading, attested among others in Ms 
Paris 671, which not only remains silent about R. Akiva’s worries but also, it 
seems, does not imply that only a martyr death can bring the biblical com- 
mandment to perfect fulfilment: 


My children, all my life I interpreted the verse, ‘And you shall love the 
Lord your God, with all your heart and with all your life and with all your 
might’ (as to mean that you must love Him) even if they take your life. 
And now that it happens to me, shouldn't I fulfil it?39 


Nothing in these words suggests that R. Akiva had to wait until now for an 
opportunity to prove his love for God ‘with all his life’. Asin Mishna Berakhot 9:5, 
the conjunction ‘even if, only marks the extreme of a range of possibilities. In 
everyday life, love for God goes very well without a violent death. According to 
this alternative reading, therefore, the interpretation of Deut 6:5 that lies at the 
heart of the story does not call for martyrdom but calls for a love that is able to 


further discussion see Goldberg, ‘Martyrium, 357; Van Henten - Avemarie, Martyrdom, 
157, n136. 

39 Translation according to Ms Paris 671 fol 236b. Cf Safrai, ‘Martyrdom, 156f. According to 
Safrai, the shorter reading is found also in Mss Parma 3010, Oxford 366, the editio prin- 
ceps, and several other textual witnesses, while the reading of Ms Munich is supported by 
a Geniza fragment and various medieval compilations. Thanks again to Eric Ottenheijm 
for having pointed out the theological importance of these textual divergences. The pri- 
ority of the version in Ms Paris 671 over that of Ms Munich 95 and the Vilna edition is 
established in detail by Mandel, ‘Was R. Akiva a Martyr?’ 349-61. 
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bear it. The ‘even if’ corresponds exactly to the disciples’ cry, ‘Up to this point?’ 
The existential question which the narrative pursues is not: How far must one 
go in order to attain perfection in one’s love for God? It is rather: How can one 
maintain one’s love for God when God allows one’s life to be taken? This is the 
question of theodicy, the very question that has been looming over the story 
since R. Akiva told his fable of the fox and the fish. In terms of coherence, the 
text of Ms Paris is at this point clearly superior to that of the Vilna edition. In 
all likelihood, therefore, it has preserved a more original wording. 

Tanhuma ki tavo offers an account of R. Akiva’s martyrdom which closely 
resembles that of Bavli Berakhot.*° The structure and the basic narrative ele- 
ments are by and large the same, and the differences in wording remain for the 
most part synonymous. However, the Tanhuma version follows Bavli Berakhot 
only up to R. Akiva’s recitation of the Shema and replaces the rest of the story, 
which it probably presupposes as commonly known, by a lengthy exposition of 
Ps 17:14 which abstracts from R. Akiva’s case and draws attention to martyrdom 
in general: 


With regard to these, David said: ‘mimetim yadkha hashem’ (Ps 17:14). 
R. Hanina bar Pappa said: Do not read mimetim but memitim, because 
they kill themselves for the Tora. 


Tanhuma adds that spectators might think that the martyrs are slain because 
of the sins they have committed. The truth is, however, that they have a bliss- 
ful share ‘in the life of the world to come’. Moreover, they also acquire merit for 
the benefit of their descendants. And for their readiness to give up their life for 
the Tora and for the sanctification of God’s Name, the Israelites are rewarded 
with ‘blessing in the world’ and one day will subdue the ‘four kingdoms’ (cf 
Dan 7). By turning to such basic issues of theodicy and kiddush ha-shem, the 
tradition about R. Akiva is developed in the later midrash into a general outline 
of a theology of martyrdom. 


1.3 Post-Talmudic Compilations of Rabbinic Martyrdoms 

Semahot 8 is the first source that loosely strings together the stories of the dif- 
ferent rabbinic martyrs into one narrative, as each event foreshadows the fol- 
lowing disasters. In this version, R. Akiva’s death appears after the execution of 
R. Shimon and R. Yishmael. It is accorded only a few lines, which seem to echo 


40 TanhB ki tavo 4 (23b-24a). 
41 For a similar consideration with a contrary result, see Basilides, in Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom 4.81.2. 
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traditions independent of those underlying the talmudic narratives. R. Akiva, 
it says, was killed at Caesarea, and when R. Yehuda ben Bava and R. Hanina ben 
Teradion heard about this, they observed that their colleague had died neither 
‘on account of robbery’ nor ‘because he had not busied himself with the Tora’; 
rather, his death was a ‘portent’ (mofet).*? The first of these two disclaimers 
is the only passage in the talmudic literature that might perhaps be taken to 
reflect a connection between R. Akiva’s martyrdom and his political support 
for Bar Kokhba.*? 

The account in Midrash Canticles, which is a version of the Story ofthe Ten 
Martyrs, whose death atoned for the patriarchs’ selling of Joseph, consists of 
two parts.** The former deals with R. Akiva’s detention in prison, where he 
purportedly spent twenty years and was tortured with pieces of reed being 
driven under his fingernails and glowing iron balls put under his armpits.* 
The second part is the execution scene; the text is badly damaged, but what is 
preserved shows strong affinity with the versions of the Talmud Yerushalmi.*6 

The Maase asara harugei malkhut offers in its various recensions a great 
variety of legendary expansions, most of which are inspired by older aggadic 
traditions. The central report on the execution, which is found in most recen- 
sions, shares its basic motifs with Bavli Berakhot 61b: R. Akiva is executed at 
the hour of the Shema; his flesh is combed with iron combs; he takes upon 
himself ‘the yoke of the kingdom of Heaven’; he explains to his disciples his 
interpretation of Deut 6:5; and in the end he is praised by a heavenly voice.*” 
Recension 111 conflates this with the dialogue between R. Akiva and Turnus 
Rufus known from the Talmud Yerushalmi and also reports R. Akiva’s encoun- 
ter with Pappus ben Yehuda as in Bavli Berakhot 61b.*3 Furthermore, most 
recensions contain a section of the Babylonian Talmud which relates that out 


42  Semahot 8:9 (Higger 154). In an expanded wording, the same recurs in Maase 111 32.1 
(Reeg 76*). 

43 In rabbinic use, however, the term ‘robbery’ apparently was not as clearly attached to 
violent political subversion as in Josephus; cf Hengel, Zeloten, 35-42. 

44 ShSR1(Griinhut 5b-6a). 

45 These methods are mentioned also in Christian sources (cf, e.g., Eusebius, Hist eccl 8.12.6). 
Other rabbinic texts associate them with the ‘generation of the persecution’ in general; 
see the next chapter. 

46 The execution takes place at the hour of the reciting of the Shema, R. Akiva laughs, and 
the oppressor asks him whether he despises suffering. The rest has been supplemented by 
Griinhut from yBer 9:7 (14c), except for the very last word, which refers to R. Akiva’s last 
breath upon reciting the word TNX and thus echoes bBer 61b. 

47 3115-16, 21-25, 30 in III-VII, IX (Reeg 70*-71"). Some recensions contain further motifs of 
bBer 61b, such as his expiring at the word TNX and the protest of the angels. 

48 31.14, 17-19 and 30 (Reeg 68*—69* and 70*). 
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of respect for the decrees of the rabbis, R. Akiva used the meager water ration 
he was accorded in prison for ritual hand-washing rather than for drinking.*9 
Another well-attested story deals with the miraculous burial of R. Akiva’s 
corpse by the prophet Elijah.5° Two recensions contain a vision of Moses, who 
on Mount Sinai foresees R. Akiva’s martyr death and protests against it.5! The 
general impression is that the Maase tradition assembles, and partially fuses, 
a varied range of older materials in order to make its account of R. Akiva’s 
death as comprehensive as possible. It should be noted, however, that despite 
R. Akiva’s prominence as a martyr in the talmudic literature, the leading role in 
the Maase is not accorded to him but to R. Yishmael.?? 


1.4 Historical Basis 

As regards the question of historicity, there is no doubt that the aggadic tra- 
ditions relating to R. Akiva’s martyrdom are to a very large extent legendary. 
However, traces of information preserved elsewhere in rabbinic writings sug- 
gest that the very core of the tradition, R. Akiva’s execution at the hands of 
the Roman authorities, may in fact have a historical basis. The imprisonment 
of R. Akiva is mentioned in quite a number of ancient rabbinic texts,” the 
oldest of which, Tosefta Sanhedrin 2:8, looks quite unlike a fictitious construct, 
as it refers to this imprisonment not for biographical purposes but in order to 
date a halakhic teaching.°* Furthermore, another piece of tradition, adduced 
in Yerushalmi Taanit and Lamentations Rabba, relates that R. Akiva hailed Bar 
Kokhba as Israel’s messiah, which in view of the latter’s disastrous defeat like- 
wise can hardly originate in rabbinic fiction: 


49 _ 31.2-11 in III-VII, IX (Reeg 68*—69*). The talmudic source is bEr 21b. 

50  31.32-60 in IH, V-VII, IX, X (Reeg 72*-75*). A parallel exists in MidrProv 9:2 (Buber 31a—b). 
Reeg, Geschichte, 55, assumes that the Maase and the manuscript tradition of Midrash 
Proverbs influenced each other mutually. On the miraculous character of the story see 
Surkau, Martyrien, 39; on the purity of R. Akiva’s corpse (and of that of the righteous and 
the martyrs in general) see below n321. 

51 VII and Tx, 29.2-11 (Reeg 67”). 1x has only the beginning of this narrative and abbreviates 
the rest of it by a reference to the ‘Haggada’. The source is bMen 29b or a similar text. 

52 Cf Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 59. 

53 For references see Schäfer, ‘R. Agiva und Bar Kokhba, 101-4. 

54 ‘One does not intercalate year after year. But R. Shimon says, One may intercalate year 
after year. R. Shimon said, It occurred that R. Akiva was detained in prison and inter- 
calated three years one after another’. In later texts, the motif of R. Akiva’s halakhic 
decision-making in prison seems to be rather a literary device; cf Schafer, ‘R. Aqiva und 
Bar Kokhba’, 104-8. 
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R. Shimon ben Yohai taught: Akiva, my master, expounded: “A star 
(kokhav) goes forth from Jacob” (Num 24:17) — “Kozba”®> goes forth from 
Jacob’. When R. Akiva saw Bar Kozba, he said: ‘This is the King Messiah!’ 
R. Yohanan ben Torta said to him: ‘Akiva, herbs will sprout in your cheek- 
bones before the Son of David comes!’5& 


To be sure, Peter Schafer has repeatedly questioned the reliability of this tra- 
dition,?” his main arguments being textual divergences in the attribution to 
R. Akiva of the messianic exposition of Num 24:17 and an unmotivated shift 
from Aramaic to Hebrew in his confrontation with R. Yohanan ben Torta. 
However, while it is indeed a problem that only in some of the textual wit- 
nesses R. Akiva is credited with the identification of Bar Kokhba as the ‘star 
from Jacob},?® his name appears twice, and is thus firmly rooted, in the subse- 
quent controversy with R. Yohanan ben Torta. The shift from Aramaic in the 
first half of the controversy to Hebrew in the second half does not require any 
particular explanation, as changes between these two languages, even within 
very short passages, are ubiquitous in Amoraic writings such as the Talmud 
Yerushalmi and Lamentations Rabba.°? 

The strongest argument in favour of authenticity is the utter unlikelihood of 
such a story being pure invention, or of R. Akiva’s name being added to it had it 
not been part of it from the outset. The messianic acclamation of Bar Kokhba 


55 Bar Kokhba’s name is distorted here in a malicious pun: ‘Bar Kozba’ means ‘Son of False- 
hood’. In the letters found in the Judean Desert his name is attested as ‘Shimon b. Kosba’; 
the nom de guerre Bar Kokhba’ is mentioned in Eusebius, Hist eccl. 4.6.2 (Bapxwxeßas, 
Schwartz 128). 

56 yTaan 4:8 (68d), translation following editio princeps; cf LamR 2.4 (21a), LamR B 2.2 (51a). 

57 Schafer, ‘R. Aqiva und Bar Kokhba, 86-90; idem, Bar Kokhba-Aufstand, 168f; idem, ‘Bar 
Kokhba and the Rabbis’, 2-5. 

58 Itis attributed to him in Ms Leiden and the editio princips of Yerushalmi Taanit and in 
Lamentations Rabba B, as opposed to Ms Darmstadt of yTaan (‘R. Yehuda be-R. Ilai said, 
75711 my master expounded’) and Lamentations Rabba * [= R. Yehuda?] said, "1 [= My 
master?] expounded ...’). However, if we leave aside the enigmatic letters 7574, nothing 
in the two latter readings contradicts an attribution to R. Akiva, who after all was the 
teacher of R. Yehuda ben Ilai. And since in view of the ideological provocation which 
lies in the identification of the ‘star from Jacob’ with Bar Kokhba, a secondary deletion 
of R. Akiva’s name seems more likely than its secondary interpolation, the reading of Ms 
Leiden etc. is in all likelihood the more original one. 

59 A possible explanation for the shift in yTaan 4:8 (68d) might be, though, that Aramaic, 
being the vernacular of the common people, gives R. Akiva’s words a populistic ring, while 
R. Yohanan’s Hebrew corresponds to the general scepticism Bar Kokhba is met with in 
the later rabbinic tradition. For a further Aramaic saying attributed to R. Akiva see Beyer, 
Texte, 1:361. 
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would hardly make sense as an anonymous rabbinic teaching, and syntacti- 
cally, the predicate ‘saw Bar Kozba’ requires a personal subject. The possibility 
that the saying stems from an originally anonymous tradition can therefore 
safely be ruled out. A plausible reason for R. Akiva’s name to have supplanted 
another name is just as difficult to imagine, as is a motive to fabricate the entire 
story. The whole complex of traditions can be most easily be accounted for 
by the assumption that R. Akiva had indeed supported Bar Kokhba and was 
executed by the Roman authorities for this reason,®! even if there is no rab- 
binic text that explicitly draws a connection between the one and the other.” 
That he was sentenced to death for having taught the Tora in public, by the 
way, can be ruled out, as public teaching in all likelihood came into practice no 
earlier than the Amoraic period. 

Two further details that are related to the tradition about R. Akiva’s mar- 
tyr death might likewise be historically reliable, as they refer to obvious 
points of contact with the non-Jewish world and, moreover, do not seem to 
be motivated by any ideological interest. One is the mention of Caesarea in 


60 Schäfer, Bar Kokhba and the Rabbis’, 4, argues that R. Akiva’s name was attached to the 
tradition because he was known to have died as a martyr. However, there would have 
been much less of a rabbinic self-denigration if R. Hanina ben Teradion or R. Yehuda ben 
Bava had been chosen, whose reputation as sages lagged far behind that of R. Akiva. For 
a different approach, see Novenson, ‘Why Does’, who argues that the idea of R. Akiva hav- 
ing supported Bar Kokhba was meant to demonstrate the political influence of a leading 
rabbinic scholar. However, the usual rabbinic way of posthumously enhancing the polit- 
ical weight of a rabbi was by associating him with an emperor or a senior Roman official 
rather than with a sadly unsuccessful revolutionary. 

61 This is in line with the more traditional view in scholarship; cf Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 
427; idem, ‘Persecution of Jewish Religion, 224; Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 102, 113; Schürer, 
History, 1:552; Alon, Jews, 2:630-32; Levine, Caesarea, 44 and 179, n117; Smallwood, Jews, 
465; Oppenheimer, ‘Heiligkeit’, 325f; Eshel, ‘Bar Kochba Revolt’, 109 and 124. However, fol- 
lowing Mandel, ‘Was R. Akiva a Martyr? even if we do not dismiss the traditions of the 
Talmud Yerushalmi as a-historical, we should note that the version in the Yerushalmi does 
not imply that R. Akiva died, and he may have been only tortured (YF). 

62 In an intriguing article, Kahana, ‘When You Enter’, has argued that although early rab- 
binic literature does not explicitly relate to R. Akiva’s support of the Bar Kokhba revolt, 
the halakhic policy reflected in the literature of his own academy expresses clear activist 
sentiments. This is in contrast to the more accommodating and universalist approach of 
the school of R. Yishmael. 

63 Cf Hezser, Jewish Literacy, 371, ‘While some Tannaim already urged people to study the 
Tora, only Amoraim seem to have taken particular steps to achieve this goal. Amoraim are 
frequently said to have “sat and expounded” Scripture to the community and a number of 
Amoraic traditions depict rabbis as giving lessons to the public on the Sabbath’. Kalmin, 
‘Rabbinic Traditions’, shows that the prohibition against studying Tora appears only in the 
Babylonian Talmud. 
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Semahot 8:9. Caesarea, the major administrative centre in Roman Palestine, 
would certainly have been a suitable scene for a martyr’s death, and is also 
mentioned in Eusebius as the place of the execution of Christian martyrs.® It 
may, of course, be that Caesarea would have been first choice also in a fictitious 
account.®> However, an execution at the Roman provincial capital would fit 
in perfectly with the prolonged detention implied in Tosefta Sanhedrin 2:8.66 
Both pieces of information suggest that R. Akiva was not killed in the wake of 
any military action. 

The second detail, too, fits into this picture. It is the name ‘Tunustrufus’ 
as given in the Talmud Yerushalmi, which seems to be a distorted spelling of 
(Quintus) Tineius Rufus, who was the Roman governor of Judea at the time 
of the Bar Kokhba war.67 Schäfer considers this reference a fiction spring- 
ing from the attempt to link the martyrdom tradition to historical data that 
were commonly known.®* However, the general rabbinic acquaintance with 
a figure named Tineius Rufus is rather poor, as can be seen, for example, from 
Bavli Taanit 29a, where ‘Turnusrufus’ is associated with the destruction of the 
Temple and with a death sentence imposed on Rabban Gamliel. The absence 
of such incoherencies from the tradition of Yerushalmi Berakhot, does not, of 
course, prove anything, but it suggests a certain probability. If it is true that 
R. Akiva had been detained at Caesarea and was eventually sentenced to death 
and executed, it is in any case likely that the Roman governor was involved 
in his trial. The possible historicity of R. Akiva’s detention and execution at 
Caesarea under the proconsul Q. Tineius Rufus is, of course, rather slight if 
measured against the abundance of legendary motifs that emerged in the sub- 
sequent process of tradition. However, as a starting point for this process, such 
a historical basis would seem perfectly plausible. 


2 R. Hanina ben Teradion 


If R. Akiva’s execution by the Roman authorities is likely to be a historical fact, 
the same can be assumed for the martyrdom of R. Hanina ben Teradion, albeit 


64 Cf Eusebius, Mart Palı.2-3 (Schwartz 402). 

65 Admittedly, the narrative in which this piece of information is embedded in Semahot 8:9 
appears as highly fictitious indeed; cf Schäfer, ‘R. Aqiva und Bar Kokhba’, 117, versus Herr, 
‘Persecutions’, 113f. 

66 The duration of the imprisonment is not specified in tSan, but it is clearly implied that 
R. Akiva had enough leisure for occupying himself with his fellow Jews’ halakhic problems. 

67 On his status as proconsul see Schiirer, History, 1:518. 

68 Cf Schäfer, ‘R. Agiva und Bar Kokhba, usf and 121. 
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for entirely different reasons. Like R. Akiva, R. Hanina was a Tannaic sage of 
the second generation (early second century CE), but in contrast to the former, 
he figures rather marginally as a teaching authority in the rabbinic sources. 
Since a purely fictitious martyrdom would hardly have been attached to a per- 
son of so little importance, one may assume that there are historical roots to 
the tradition about his martyr death, presumably in the context of either the 
Bar Kokhba war or the Hadrianic persecution. In fact, R. Hanina ben Teradion 
is the only named sage whose martyrdom is mentioned in the earliest rabbinic 
sources. R. Akiva’s death figures only in later talmudic sources, and Yishmael 
and Shimon, whose martyrdom will be discussed in the next section, are anon- 
ymous figures in early rabbinic traditions. Furthermore, he is the only one 
whose execution is not only anticipated but described in some detail.”° 
Regarding the circumstances of his death the early sources are in agreement 
that he was sentenced to being burnt together with his Tora scroll, while his 
wife was beheaded and his daughter was handed over to a brothel.” Since the 
mention of family members, and female ones at that, is very uncommon in 
rabbinic martyr traditions,”? these pieces of information may likewise be based 
on historical reminiscences. The types of punishment that are referred to are 
known also from Christian and other sources;”3 Lactantius even mentions the 


69 In the Mishna and Tosefta, he is mentioned in no more than five places: mTaan 2:5; mAv 
3:2; tTaan 1:14; tKel (Bava Kamma) 4:17 (where also a teaching of his daughter is reported); 
tMik 6:3. 

70  Historicity is assumed, e.g, by Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 429; idem, ‘Persecution of the 
Jewish Religion’, 218-22; Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 115, Oppenheimer, ‘Heiligkeit, 324. A tradi- 
tion according to which a son of R. Hanina joined a gang of ‘robbers’ might suggest the 
involvement of his family in the Bar Kokhba rebellion; cf EkhR (25b-c); EkhR B 3.16 (64b); 
Semahot 12:13 (Higger 199); Oppenheimer, ‘Die jüdische Bewohnerschaft Galilaas’, 236; 
idem, Heiligkeit, 324. 

71 According to SifDeut 307 (see below), the daughter was sentenced ‘to do work’, which 
seems to be a euphemism for prostitution; cf Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 418. 

72 The only other instance which we are aware of is the story of the mother and her seven 
sons in bGit 57b and parallels, which, however, is clearly dependent on 2 Macc 7. 

73 For dying at the stake, see, e.g., Mart Pol 12-16 (Musurillo 12-14); Mart Carpi gra 36-47 
and lat 4-6 (Musurillo 26-28, 32-34); Mart Pionii 21 (Robert 31-32); Mart Fruc 2.9 
(Musurillo 178); Mart Agap 4.4 and 6.3 (Musurillo 286, 292); Eusebius, Mart Pal 2.2, 8.8, 
9.8 (Schwartz 403, 420, 422); cf also n105. A further victim of burning was Jonathan, the 
leader of a messianic Jewish uprising in Cyrene, cf Josephus, War 7:450. For the condem- 
nation of women to prostitution cf Eusebius, Mart Pal 5.3: ‘handed women of highest 
chastity and celibate virgins to procurers’ (Schwartz 413); Mart Pionii 7.6 (Robert 25; cf 
Bowersock, Martyrdom, 53); Acts Pet etc. 3: Dionysia is handed over to two young men for 
corruptio (Ruinart 206). Tertullian, Apol 50.12: ‘sentencing a Christian woman to a pan- 
der rather than a panther’ (ad lenonem damnando Christianam potius quam ad leonem, 
Becker 222); Mart Agap 5.8 (Musurillo 290); Ambrose, Virg 2.4.23: ‘They order a virgin 
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burning of martyrs who had been wrapped in their holy scriptures.” Whether 
this speaks in favour of, or rather against, the historicity of such details is diffi- 
cult to determine. In any case, however, all such texts convey a vivid picture of 
the execution methods that were customary in the Roman empire.” 


2.1 Tannaic Tradition 
The earliest account of the martyrdom of R. Hanina and his family is a concise 
narrative in Sifrei Deuteronomy.” As regards the material circumstances of the 
incident, the text is strikingly indifferent; only the condemnation is reported, 
the execution is merely implied. The focus is on the reaction of the three vic- 
tims to their respective sentences: they accept them as a punishment at the 
hands of God, a punishment for their sins, without bothering to find out which 
particular transgressions they had committed. Instead, they express their sub- 
mission each in turn by a quotation from the Bible:’” Deut 32:4a, ‘The Rock, 
His work is perfect’; Deut 32:4b, ‘A faithful God, without deceit’; and Jer 32:19, 
‘whose eyes are open to all the ways of mortals, rewarding all according to their 
ways’. This makes their fate a lesson in theodicy, the message being that God’s 
judgement must be accepted without question. 

A subsequent comment attributed to Rabbi (i.e., R. Yehuda ha-Nasi) praises 
the behaviour of the three martyrs and characterises it by an expression which 
not only etymologically but also in its meaning comes very close to the modern 


either to sacrifice or to be sent to a brothel’ (MPL 16:225a). For further references and dis- 
cussion see Augar, Frau (who observes that consignment to a brothel often was imposed 
on virgins and aimed at their defloration prior to the execution); Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 
419; Frend, Martyrdom, 323; Streete, Redeemed Bodies, 74f. On rape as part of war strategy 
cf yKet 1:5 (25b). On the sexual aspect of the humiliating exposure of (mostly female) 
bodies see Frankfurter, ‘Martyrology’. 

74 Lactantius, Inst 7.17.8, in a description of the eschatological antichrist-king, who will 
‘enwrap righteous men with the books of the prophets, and thus burn them’ (idem iustos 
homines obuoluet libris prophetarum atque ita cremabit, CSEL 19, 639). Before the Christian 
martyr Euplus was beheaded, his ewangelium was fastened to his neck, Acta Eupli Latine 
3.2 (Musurillo 318). 

75 Catalogues of methods of killing and torturing are found in tYev 14:4 (lions, a fiery fur- 
nace, crucifixion; Lieberman 3:52) and MekRY bahodesh 6 (beheading, burning, crucifix- 
ion, flogging; Horovitz/Rabin 227). 

76 _ SifDeut 307 (Finkelstein 346). The version of Sifrei Deuteronomy 307 is reproduced in 
Yalkut 1:942 (336c). For an annotated translation see Van Henten - Avemarie, Martyrdom, 
157-59; for a detailed analysis see Holtz, Herrscher, 199-204; for a comparison of the vari- 
ous parallels see Surkau, Martyrien, 46-51. 

77 This motif of a triple Bible quotation recurs in EkhR 3.6 (25b-c), EkhR B 3.16 (64b), and 
Semahot 12:13 (Higger 200), where R. Hanina, his wife, and their daughter react similarly 
upon the death of R. Hanina’s son. 
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notion of ‘theodicy’: tsidduk ha-din, literally, ‘the justification of (God's) judge- 
ment’ In a further addition, which continues the narrative on the scenic level, 
a ‘philosopher’ appears who sympathises with R. Hanina and warns the Roman 
governor that even though he can burn the scroll he will not be able to destroy 
its contents. When the governor thereupon pronounces a death sentence also 
on him, he joyfully receives this as the announcement of a share together with 
those martyrs in the world to come.’® His welcoming of this sentence as ‘good 
tidings’ may suggest that he is implicitly depicted as a Christian.”? The dis- 
course on theodicy is thus rounded off with a prospect on the victims’ posthu- 
mous vindication. 

However, already in the preceding comment of R. Yehuda ha-Nasi the three 
martyrs were lauded as ‘righteous ones’,8° and their righteousness is quite 
obviously asserted not in spite, but precisely because of their confession of sins. 
This confession of sins is not the result of an introspective examination of con- 
science; it is their direct response to the proclamation of a sentence which they 
unhesitantly acknowledge as flowing from the judgement of God. It shows that 
they are ready to forgo, on behalf of the righteousness of God, any claim to a 
righteousness of their own, and paradoxically, it is precisely in this that their 
righteousness becomes manifest.8! The nature and perhaps even the factuality 
of the transgressions they may have committed is here clearly of secondary 
importance. As we shall see, the account of Sifrei Deuteronomy strongly dif- 
fers in this regard from the version of Bavli Avoda Zara ı7b-ı8a, as well as from 
the story of R. Shimon and R. Yishmael (next section), both of which are con- 
cerned to identify the specific, albeit minute, transgression that justifies God’s 
judgment. 


78 For the motif of the condemnation of a sympathizing witness cf Justin, Apol 2.2.15-19: 
After Ptolemaeus has been sentenced to death, a certain Lucius reproaches the prefect 
Urbicus for having convicted an innocent man for the sole reason of ‘confessing the 
Christian name’; and when he admits being a Christian himself, he too is condemned, 
whereupon he praises himself for having ‘been set free from evil masters such as these’ 
and for ‘going to the father and king of all’ (Minns/Parvis 278-81). In Acta Phileae Latine 7 
a Roman officer realises that Phileas cannot be dissuaded from his Christian faith, tries 
to defend him and thereupon receives the same death sentence (Musurillo 350-53). A 
sympathizer who advises the emperor against his plan to persecute the Jews and pays this 
with his life is mentioned in bAZ 10b (Ketia bar Shalom; see next chapter). For a further 
Christian example see Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 420, n20. 

79 For Christians being called ‘philosophers’ in rabbinic sources, see Morgenstern, 
‘Polemik, 117. 

80 According to the reading of ms Midrash Hakhamim, on which Finkelstein’s text is based 
at this point. Other Mss read ‘great deeds’, or similar. 

81 In more than one respect, therefore, the outlook of this text resembles that of Paul in 
Rom 3-4. 
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2.2 Babylonian Talmud: Contesting Martyrdom 
The Babylonian Talmud version of R. Hanina ben Teradion’s martyrdom 
is by far the longest ancient rabbinic narrative dealing with a single case of 
martyrdom.8? It contains a number of discussions and comments which inter- 
rupt the sequence of events, and even if one skips them, one does not obtain a 
unified text but rather a chain of relatively independent stories each pursuing 
their own point and connected only by the common reference to the death 
of R. Hanina. This suggests a complex literary growth and recourse to a vari- 
ety of traditions, including those preserved in Sifrei Deuteronomy 307. As we 
will shall see, despite the complex literary structure, the Babylonian account 
underlines two motifs, both of which contest the value of martyrdom: it advo- 
cates ways to avoid martyrdom and it exposes the sins of the condemned as 
being deserving of their punishment.83 

Within the complex structure of the R. Hanina cycle, his arrest is reported 
twice (bAZ 17b bottom, 18a lower middle), and in both cases the condemnation 
is preceded by an encounter with a colleague who, in contrast to R. Hanina, 
manages to evade martyrdom. The first of them, R. Elazar ben Perata,84 is 
imprisoned together with R. Hanina, but instead of frankly admitting the 
charge of having studied the Tora,®° as R. Hanina does, R. Elazar outwits his 
interrogators by cunning answers, and a series of burlesque miracles which 
happen just in time to confirm his lies®® is obviously meant to show that his 
shrinking back from martyrdom is met with divine approval. 


82 For an annotated translation see Van Henten — Avemarie, Martyrdom, 159-66. For com- 
ments see Holtz, Herrscher, 204-21; Van Henten, Jewish and Christian Martyrs’, 169-78. 

83 On the negative view of martyrdom in the Babylonian Talmud, as opposed to the enthu- 
siasm of Christian martyrologies, see Rubenstein, ‘Martyrdom’ See also Ottenheijm, 
‘Martyrdom as a Contested Practice’, who argues that according to the talmudic account, 
martyrdom leads to the decomposition and ruin of the Tora itself. 

84  Stemberger, Einleitung, 82, spells his patronymic ‘Parta’ and translates it by ‘moneychanger’. 

85 At the same time, he is accused of being a robber (literally, he is said to have ‘stolen’). 
Whether or not this could be an allusion to violent resistance against Rome (cf Herr, 
‘Persecutions’, 111; Blidstein, ‘Rabbis’, 56-57) is difficult to determine. 

86 A male and a female bee show him the warp and the woof when he pretends to be a 
weaver; a man is trampled at the ‘House of Ruin’ (presumably a place of idol worship) 
when he says that he never went there for fear of being trampled; and Elijah, in disguise 
of a Roman dignitary, testifies in his favour when he is suspected of manumission of his 
Jewish slave (cf Exod 21:2, Deut 15:12), which is considered here as an infringement of a 
Roman prohibition (cf Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 97, n49*). Boyarin, Dying, 96-101, has aptly 
characterised the episode as a ‘trickster tale’. Does the curious idea that the rabbi could 
more easily tell a male bee from a female one than the warp from the woof imply that he 
was a beekeeper? On (mostly erroneous) ancient views on the sex of bees, see the refer- 
ences in Van Henten - Avemarie, Martyrdom, 162, n162. 
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The other encounter is with one R. Yose ben Kisma, who, rather than elud- 
ing Roman oppression, openly submits to it. He cautions R. Hanina against 
studying and teaching the Tora, foresees his colleague’s death at the stake, is 
doubtful regarding his trust in God’s mercy, and when he finally dies himself, 
the Roman authorities attend his funeral. However, when R. Hanina wonders 
whether he is destined ‘for the life in the world to come’ and knows of no other 
transgression he has committed than a confusion of Purim-alms with other 
charity-money,®’ R. Yose exclaims, ‘Would your lot be my lot!’ It seems quite 
possible that this is to suggest that R. Yose has abandoned his hope for a blissful 
afterlife. At any rate, it clearly means an approval, from the view of a collabora- 
tor, of the alternative way that is chosen and embodied by R. Hanina.$8 

When imprisoned together with R. Elazar ben Perata, R. Hanina foresees 
the imminent rescue of his colleague and blesses him but laments his own 
impending death. For both fates he offers a reason: R. Elazar studied the Tora 
and practised ‘deeds of loving-kindness’, whereas he himself only studied the 
Tora. This statement of culpable neglect occasions the first interruption of the 
narrative by the insertion of a scholarly discussion on the contents of the rab- 
bi’s confession. First, it is claimed that one who only studies ‘is like one who has 
no God’. Next, a baraita is adduced which testifies to R. Hanina’s trustworthi- 
ness as charity collector.8° This prompts the objection that his trustworthiness 
does not imply that he ever gave alms himself. Better counter-evidence is pro- 
vided by his confession before R. Yose ben Kisma that he confused Purim-alms 
with other charity-money and distributed them to the poor — which is quoted 
as a second baraita® — as it permits the inference that R. Hanina had indeed 


87 The problem of such a confusion is that Purim-alms must be spent on a Purim banquet 
(cf bBM 78b and Esth 9:19), whereas ordinary charity money can be used for a variety of 
purposes. 

88 Fora different interpretation, see Blidstein, ‘Rabbis’, who argues that the Talmud acknowl- 
edges all three types of reaction to Roman oppression, not only the study of the Tora, 
but also the collaboration of R. Yose ben Kisma as well as the violent resistance which 
Blidstein sees represented by R. Elazar ben Perata. 

89 This baraita appears also in Kallah 23 and Kallah Rabbati 2:12. 

go The text of this confession appears to be ambiguous, as Rashi offers two alternative 
interpretations: “I confused [Purim-alms] with charity-money” and thought that they 
were charity-money “and distributed them to the poor” for purposes other than a Purim 
banquet, and I reimbursed the Purim-alms from my personal means’. And alternatively: 
“T confused” my own alms for a Purity-banquet “with charity-money” and thought that 
they were charity-money “and distributed them to the poor”, but I refrained from taking a 
refund from the charity box’. According to both paraphrases, R. Hanina compensates for 
his error by a financial loss of his own. However, the shorter text preserved in the Vilna 
edition, ‘I confused Purim-alms with charity-money and distributed them to the poor’, 
might even imply that R. Hanina did not compensate his error at all. 
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practised deeds of loving-kindness. Again, however, it is conceded that he may 
not have done so sufficiently, and then the thread of the narrative is resumed. 
A second extended discussion is inserted after the account of the triple 
sentence on the rabbi and his family, and just like the preceding discussion, 
it is concerned with the question of the moral guilt that lies behind their 
condemnation. R. Hanina is assumed to have pronounced the name of God 
in public;! his wife is suspected of not having prevented him from doing so; 
their daughter is reported to have enjoyed the admiring comments of some 
Romans on her beautiful gait. Then it is recorded, in words very similar to Sifrei 
Deuteronomy 307,9? how the three of them confessed God’s justice, and it is 
obvious that the preceding threefold disclosure of guilt provides this threefold 
‘theodicy’ with a palpable foundation. This results, however, in a remarkable 
shift in emphasis: While Sifrei Deuteronomy focuses on the subjective attitude 
of the three martyrs, the Talmud explores the objective reasons for their fate, 
trivial though the transgressions it specifies may appear.?? Nevertheless, com- 
mon to both texts is the implicit assumption that this fate - despite the obvious 
connection between R. Hanina’s Tora study and his dying at the stake - is not 
determined by the malice of a Roman governor but by the judgement of God. 
After the threefold ‘theodicy’, the narrative jumps back to start anew with 
the encounter of R. Hanina and R. Yose ben Kisma. The report on the death 
of the latter is then, in a ‘telescoped sequence of events’,°* continued by the 
brief remark that the Romans who had attended R. Yose’s funeral returned and 
seized R. Hanina, as they saw him ‘occupying himself with the Tora and pub- 
licly gathering crowds’; and then follows an elaborate account of the burning 
of the rabbi, wrapped in his scroll. After the fire has been kindled, he is engaged 
in conversation first by his daughter, then by his disciples and at last by the 
executioner. Each of these short dialogues has a point of its own, but since 
the last picks up a motif from the beginning of the scene - the rabbi’s ‘heart’ 
has been covered with soaked tufts of wool, which the executioner removes 
in order to shorten the pain — the scene as a whole appears quite coherent. To 
his lamenting daughter, R. Hanina replies that the sacrilege committed against 


91 The halakhic basis is mSan 10:1, where those who pronounce the name of God ‘according 
to its letters’, i.e., the tetragrammaton, are denied a share in the world to come. The dis- 
cussion in bAZ 18a presupposes that pronouncing the name is permitted for the purpose 
of teaching, though not in public. 

92 The passage includes the same references to Deut 32:4 and Jer 32:19 and the same com- 
ment attributed to R. Yehuda ha-Nasi, with only minor differences in wording. 

93 The issue of triviality figures prominently in the story of R. Yishamel and R. Shimon in the 
next section. 

94  Blidstein, ‘Rabbis’, 60. 
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the scroll assures him that his own death will not remain unavenged either. To 
his disciples he discloses that he sees ‘the parchment burning, but the letters 
soaring up’, which visualizes the idea of the Tora’s return to its origin known 
from Sifrei Deuteronomy 307. When the disciples suggest that he inhale the 
smoke in order to hasten his death, he declines, for, as he says, ‘He who gave it 
should take it’.95 But when the executioner makes a similar proposal regarding 
the tufts of wool and asks him whether he could ‘lead’ him ‘to the life of the 
world to come’, he agrees and even swears to it. The executioner fans the flame, 
removes the tufts, and when the rabbi expires, throws himself into the blaze, 
whereupon a heavenly voice proclaims that both the rabbi and the executioner 
are ‘destined for the life of the world to come‘.?® 

The conclusion of the execution scene in bAZ 18a consists of a commentary 
from an outside perspective: after not only the rabbi, but also, upon his noble 
suicide, the executioner has been promised a share in the world to come, Rabbi 
(i.e., R. Yehuda ha-Nasi, who is certainly not imagined here as being present at 
the execution) weeps and says, ‘Some acquire their world in one hour, and oth- 
ers acquire their world in so many years’. This highlights the moral and points 
to the immediate effectiveness of a radical change of mind. In a similar sense, 
this saying of Rabbi is elsewhere applied to the late repentance of the forni- 
cator R. Elazar ben Durdeia,?” and likewise concludes the story of the martyr 
Ketia bar Shalom who after his death sentence had adopted circumcision.?® 


2.3 Christian and Other Parallels to the Babylonian 

Martyrdom Narrative 
For many of the motifs of this story there is an abundance of parallels through- 
out ancient Jewish and Christian literature. Notably, it is particularly the later 
version in the Babylonian Talmud which displays the clearest cases of shared 


95 For a similar view see Josephus, War 3:369-71. 

96 The motif of the sympathizing executioner appears in the Maase asara harugei 
malkhut, apart from the story about R. Hanina ben Teradion (40.26-34 in I, III-V, VII, 
IX (Reeg 88*-89*). After the execution of R. Yuda ben Dama, ‘one of the sages of Rome’ 
warns the emperor of the divine revenge promised to the Jews in their Tora and is there- 
upon sentenced to strangulation. He circumcises himself before he is killed (I, 46.1-14 
(Reeg 98*). A self-circumcision before execution is also related regarding Ketia bar 
Shalom in bAZ 10b). Ben Kufra, the person in charge of the execution of R. Yehuda the 
Baker, gives the order to kill someone else and to pass the corpse off as that of R. Yehuda, 
but when the fraud is detected, Ben Kufra is executed together with the rabbi. The Ben 
Kufra episode occurs also in MidrPs 9:13 (Buber 45a). The name of the sympathizer is here 
attested also in the form ‘Ben Kufia’, which Buber thinks is the correct spelling. 

97 ~bAZ 18a. 

98 bAZıob. 
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motifs with Christian materials. Most of the following motifs are absent from 


the earlier Sifrei’s version, which strongly suggests that rabbinic exposure to 


Christian martyrologies served as a major element in reformulating the tradi- 


tion of Hanina’s martyrdom: 


a) 


99 


100 


101 
102 


103 


Apparently a slow and torturous death lends itself to dialogues, whether 
it be with followers or enemies. In the rabbinic tradition such dialogues 
are contained, among others, in the martyr narratives of R. Akiva and 
Yose ben Yoezer, and earlier examples are found in the second and fourth 
books of Maccabees and in the passion narratives of the Gospels.?? 

Inhalation of the smoke was renowned in antiquity as means of short- 
ening death by fire.!°° Lucian, in his mockery at the public self-burning 
of Peregrinus Proteus, ironically observes that ‘people tell me that no 
other form of death is quicker than that by fire; you have only to open 
your mouth, and die forthwith’!°! However, torturers had their ways of 
making a death by fire long and painful, one of them being the applica- 
tion of moisture.!©? A reference in Lactantius to the wrapping of martyrs 
in holy scriptures (a motif that appears only in the Babylonian Talmud 
and not in the earlier Sifrei) has already been noted. The belief that the 
sacrilege of burning sacred texts weighs heavier than the killing of the 
martyr itself is most clearly expressed in the answer of Bishop Felix to 
the curator Magnilianus: ‘It would be better for me to be burned ... rather 
than the divine scriptures’!°3 A similar concern for the sanctity of the 


For a Christian example of a farewell admonition before the decapitation see Acta Phileae 
Latine 9 (Musurillo 352). 

Cf Dölger, Flammentod) who mentions various ancient Christian examples, among them 
Eusebius, Mart Pal 11.19: ‘But when the fire was kindled at some distance around him in a 
circle, having inhaled the flame into his mouth, he continued most nobly in silence from 
that time till his death’ (Schwartz 434). Ancient depictions of the three young men in the 
fiery furnace with open mouths (as noted by Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 419, n19) may, however, 
refer to their prayer in LXX Dan 3:26ff. and 3:51ff. 

Lucian, Peregr 21 (Harmon 27). 

Cf Eusebius, Mart Pal 3.1: ‘was subjected to a slow and moderate fire’; 4.12: ‘covered his feet 
with linen cloths soaked in oil and set them on fire’ (Schwartz 403-04, 410); Lactantius, 
Mort 21.7-9: ‘the condemned should be burnt by slow fires (lentis ignibus). When they 
had been bound fast, a gentle flame (lenis flamma) would first of all be applied to their 
feet. ... During all this, their faces would be splashed with cold water and their mouths 
moistened in case their throats got parched with dryness and they breathed their last too 
quickly’ (34-35 Creed). Cf Lieberman, ‘Persecution of the Jewish Religion) 221; for further 
references see Dölger, ‘Flammentod’. 

Passio Felicis 15 (Musurillo 269). It seems quite logical that Christian martyrs, whilst 
openly confessing their Christian faith, tried their best to conceal their scriptures; cf 
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holy scriptures can be felt in the image of the letters soaring up as the 
parchment is destroyed.!* 

Visions on the verge of a violent death are described as early as in the 
New Testament and the Ascension of Isaiah.!0® In Christian martyr texts 
they are related, for example, regarding Polycarp, who foresees his death 
before his arrest,!06 Carpus (or alternatively Pamphilus), who sees the 
‘glory of God’ when hanging at the stake,!0” and Perpetua, who experi- 
ences her fight with the beasts in a vision the day before.!0 The rabbinic 
visionaries include not only Yose ben Yoezer, who from the cross sees the 
funeral bier of his repentant nephew ascending to heaven,!°° but also 
the patriarch Isaac, who, according to the Palestinian targums, saw the 
angels in heaven when he was lying tied on the altar."° As rule, visions 
of this kind are destined for the martyrs only, and usually they are meant 
to assure them of divine guidance and to strengthen their confidence. 
Obviously, this also applies to R. Hanina’s vision of the soaring letters. 
The repentance, or perhaps even conversion, of the executioner com- 
bines the motifs of the sympathizing bystander with that of the persua- 
sive impact of martyrdom. Tertullian’s famous dictum, semen est sanguis 
Christianorum, ‘The blood of the Christian (martyrs) is a seed’, has here 


Passio Felicis 24-28 (Musurillo, 269); Mart Agap 5.1-4 (Musurillo, 286-88); Acta Eupli lat 
2: ‘Better is it to die than surrender them (viz the scriptures)’ (Musurillo, 317). 

For a similar legend cf yTaan 4:8 (68c): When Moses saw that the people had made a 
golden calf, ‘The stone tablets wanted to fly off but Moses held them firm ... The writing 
itself flew off... The tablets were a load of forty seah, and the writing carried them. When 
the writing flew off, they grew heavy in Moses’ hands and fell down and smashed’. 

Cf Acts 7:55 (Stephen sees the Son of Man); Asc Isa 5.7, 14 (Isaiah has a vision of the Lord 
and talks in the holy spirit while he is being sawn asunder); cf Van Henten — Avemarie, 
Martyrdom, u3f with nı24. Fischel, ‘Martyr’, 167, mentions also 4 Macc 6:6, where Eleazar 
keeps his eyes raised to heaven while he is flogged. Cf also Krauter, ‘Martyrdom’, 59-60, 
who emphasises the differences between these passages. 

Mart Pol 5.2 (Musurillo 6). 

See above n5. For a further vision of caelestis gloria see Acta Phileae Latine 7.2 
(Musurillo 352). 

Mart Carpi gra 39 and lat 4.3 (26, 32 Musurillo); Pas Perp 10 (Musurillo 16-18). Rather than 
beasts, however, Perpetua in her vision fights and vanquishes the devil. During the time 
of her detention, she has several further visions (chapters 4, 7, 9). Cf Salisbury, Blood of 
Martyrs, 75-93; Bremmer, ‘Perpetua’, 95-119. 

GenR 65.22 (see next chapter). The motif of the flying bier recurs in Maase 1 51.8-9 
(Reeg 102*: R. Elazar ben Shammua sees the biers of R. Yehuda ben Bava and R. Akiva) 
and III 40.35 (Reeg 88*: bystanders see the biers of R. Hanina ben Teradion and his 
executioner). 

Cf Gen 22:10 in TgNeof, PsYon and Mss of the Fragment Targum (1:142-43 Diez Macho). 
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a plain analogy in narrative form.” The closest parallel in the Gospels 
is Luke 23:41, where one of the crucified robbers avows Jesus’ innocence 
and is rewarded by the promise of an afterlife in paradise. Admiration 
of bystanders for the steadfastness of tortured Sicarii who refuse to 
acknowledge the Roman emperor is reported in Josephus’ Jewish War.” 
A compassionate court usher, who weeps at handing the poison to his 
prisoner, appears in Plato’s account of the death of Socrates.!!* Proper 
conversions of gaolers occur during the apostle Paul’s imprisonment at 
Philippi and in the Passio Perpetuae.!!® Potamiaena, another Christian 
martyy, is reported to have appeared in a dream to Basilides, the soldier 
who had led her to her execution, whereupon Basilides too became a 
Christian and was martyred soon afterwards." The executioner who was 
to behead St. Alban was so overwhelmed when he saw the waters of a 
torrent receding at the saint’s request that he flung himself to his feet, 
begged to be executed together with him and indeed had his wish fulfilled 
shortly afterwards, rendered worthy by his baptism in blood to enter the 
heavenly kingdom." In other narratives it is the sight of the execution by 
which bystanders are driven to seek their own martyrdom.!!8 


Tertullian, Apol 50.14 (Becker 50). In this regard, there is a close kinship between rabbinic 
and ancient Christian martyr narratives, as has already been noted by Hengel, Zeloten, 
275, n2. 

Whether the words of the executioner in Mark 15:39 can be taken to express a conver- 
sion is, however, disputed. For a discussion (with negative result) see Bedenbender, 
‘Topographie, 44-57. In Mart Pauli 4-7 (Schneemelcher, Apokryphen, 2:240f), Paul’s 
preaching and subsequent martyrdom led to the conversion of a prefect and a centu- 
rion. Ps.-Cyprian, De laude martyrii 16, states that ‘martyrdom has such a power that by it 
even he who wanted to kill you is compelled to come to faith’ (Hartel 3:38). Cf Dassmann, 
Sündenvergebung, 181; Lieu, ‘Audience’, 215f; Engberg, ‘Martyrdom’, 100-105, who also 
refers to Diogn 6.9. 

War 7:417-419. In 2 Macc 7:12, the tyrant himself shows admiration for his victims. Com- 
pare also Philo, Prob 91 concerning the admiration of the Essenes who tolerated the tor- 
tures by cruel tyrants. 

Plato, Phaed 116c-d. 

Cf Acts 16:27-34 (for the motif history see Kratz, Rettungswunder, 480f, n14); Pas Perp 16.4: 
‘and now even the optio carceris had become a believer’ (Musurillo 124; this optio, a cer- 
tain Pudens, is also present at the execution; cf 9.1, 21.1-5). According to 17.3, there were 
also many of the curious visitors to the prison who crediderunt (Amat 162). 

Eusebius, Hist eccl 6.5.5-6 (Schwartz 227). ‘Miraculous testimony’ for a Christian confes- 
sor expressed by his persecutor is mentioned by Cyprian, Epistles 39.4.1 (Diercks 190). For 
discussion and further examples, see Moss, Christs, 69-73. 

Bede, Hist eccl 1.7.47-53 (Spitzbart 42-44). 

In Mart Carpi gra 42-47 a woman named Agathonice, who sees Carpus expiring at the 
stake, receives the same vision of ‘the glory of the Lord’ as Carpus has before, takes this 
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The heavenly voice which proclaims the post-mortal salvation of the 
deceased is a very stereotypical element!!? of death scenes in the rabbinic 
aggada, occurring mainly in narratives which deal with martyrdom,!20 
noble suicide,!?! or the death of repentant sinners.!?? A story about 
Rabban Gamliel provides a further case of a gentile who commits sui- 
cide upon a promise of life in the world to come: a Roman officer warns 
the rabbi of his impending arrest, has him swear that he will ‘bring him 
in the world to come’, throws himself from a roof — which leads to an 
annulment of the decree against Rabban Gamliel — and then, here too, a 
heavenly voice gives the rabbi’s promise its due confirmation.!23 


In Christian martyr narratives these heavenly voices are by and large unpar- 


alleled. There is a voice from heaven in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, but it 


issues before the martyr’s death, and rather than announcing eternal bliss it 


encourages him in view of the execution: ‘Be strong, Polycarp, and brave!’!?4 


The Christian martyr traditions prefer other literary means to express the 


assurance of divine vindication: the martyrs themselves affirm before their 


judges their belief in the afterlife;!25 they (or their companions) have dreams 
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as a ‘call from heaven’ and throws herself ‘joyfully upon the stake’ (Musurillo 26-29). On 
Justin, Apol 2.2.15-19, see above n78. In Passio Mariani et Iacobi 3.5 the martyrs Agapius 
and Secundinus are said to have made ‘others martyrs by the inspiration of their own 
faith’ (Musurillo 197). 

It mostly takes the form, ‘A heavenly voice (bat kol) went forth and said, NN is (or NN and 
NN are) destined for the life of the world to come‘. In some cases, however, the promise of 
salvation is only implied in a quotation from the scripture, as in bGit 57b (and parallels) 
and SER 19. 

For R. Akiva see bBer 61b. For the mother of the seven sons see bGit 57b, EkhR 1.16 (18b), 
SER 28/30 (Friedmann 151-53). For Ketia bar Shalom see bAZ 10b. Cf Kuhn, Offenba- 
rungsstimmen, 371-73 (T 25, 54, 71, 73); Reeg, ‘Bild’. 

For a girl who wants to evade her father’s plan to have her marry a gentile see SER 19 
(Friedmann 116). Cf Kuhn, Offenbarungsstimmen, 371, 375 (T 37, 111). 

For R. Elazar ben Durdeia, who had intercourse with many prostitutes, see bAZ 17a; for a 
prostitute and a disciple of R. Akiva see SEZ 22 (39-40 Friedmann). For a launderer who 
had not attended the funeral of R. Yehuda ha-Nasi see yKil 9:4 (32b) and yKet 12:3 (35a); 
bKet 103b; KohR on 7:1 and 9:10 (20b, 24c-d). Cf Kuhn, Offenbarungsstimmen, 368, 373, 
376 (T 10, 72, 112). 

bTaan 29a, also in Maase 6.1-9 (1X, X, Reeg 7*-9*) and 26.1-10 (V-vII, Reeg 60*-63*); cf 
Kuhn, Offenbarungsstimmen, 371 (T 37). 

Mart Pol 9.1 (cf Musurillo 8); the identical wording occurs also in Eusebius, Hist eccl 
4.15.17 (Schwartz 144). Among the motif parallels noted by Buschmann, Martyrium des 
Polykarp, 177f, are the visions of Isaiah and Stephen, but no further heavenly voices. 

Cf Mart Carpi gra 7 (Musurillo 22); Acta Iustini A 5, B 5, C4 (Musurillo 46, 52, 58); Acta 
Scillitanorum 15: Hodie martyres in caelis sumus (Bastiaensen 102); Passio Montani et 
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or visions of paradise;!26 they commend their spirit to Christ at the moment 
of death;!?” and after their death miracles testify on their behalf!?8 or authors 
report their ascension to heaven.!”° Thus, for example, after the death of Bishop 
Fructuosus and the deacons Augurius and Eulogius, two fellow Christians are 
reported to have seen ‘the heavens open’ and the three martyrs ‘rising crowned 
up to heaven, with the stakes to which they had been bound still intact‘.!30 
Saturus has a vision of himself and his fellow martyrs being escorted by angels 
into paradise,!*! and the martyr James sees in a dream vision a boy who has 
been martyred some days ago and now with a palm-branch welcomes him to a 
heavenly banquet.!3? The literary purpose of these legendary motifs, including 
the heavenly voice in the story of R. Hanina ben Teradion, seems obvious: not 
only do they emphasise the martyrs’ eternal reward, they also express the con- 
viction that God’s concern for them is so strong that He manifestly participates 
in their martyrdom. 


Lucii 19.5f (Musurillo 232); Passio Iuli Veterani 3.4-6 (Musurillo 262-264); Mart Dasii 10.2 
(Musurillo 278); Acta Irenaei 4.4 (Musurillo 296); Acta Phileae A ıv.7-8 (Kortekaas 320); 
Mart Pionii 21.4 (Robert 31): ‘So I hurry that I may be raised all the sooner, demonstrating 
the resurrection from the dead’. For earlier Jewish examples cf 2 and 4 Maccabees. That the 
resurrection of the dead was a crucial issue not only on the literary level but also in the 
historical trials is suggested by Eusebius’ note that the ashes of the martyrs of Lyons were 
strewn in the Rhone out of contempt for the belief in resurrection, Hist eccl 5.1.62. 

126 Dreams of this kind are described in the Passions of Perpetua, Fructuosus, Marian, and 
James, and Montanus and Lucius. In Marian’s dream, an execution scene blends with 
impressions of a paradise landscape, Passio Mariani et Iacobi 6 (Musurillo 202). 

127 Mart Carpi lat 4.6; Mart Pionii 21.9; Mart Cononi 6.4. For further references see Robert, 
Le martyre de Pionios, 118. 

128 Thus, Eusebius reports an earthquake which washed the drowned corpse of Appian back 
ashore, and of columns at Caesarea which under a cloudless sky suddenly exuded ‘tears’ 
after a series of executions, Mart Pal 4.15 and 9.12 (Schwartz 412, 423); on the latter inci- 
dent see Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 400f. The body of Pionius is said to have preserved a mirac- 
ulous beauty after having been burnt, Mart Pionii 22 (Robert, 32). 

129 Eusebius, Mart Pal Syr, relates that the soul of Agapius ascended to heaven after his mar- 
tyr death (Cureton 21 = Violet 51). Martyrdom is said to be a way to heaven (ad caelum) 
in Passio Mariani et Iacobi 2.1 (Musurillo 194). Eusebius, Mart Pal Syr, may imply the eter- 
nal salvation of a Marcionite who was executed together with a Christian, in saying that 
‘together with this martyr of God he by fire achieved martyrdom’ (Cureton 38 = Violet 73). 

130 Passio Fructuosi 5.1 (Musurillo 183). Later, Fructuosus appears also to the Christians who 
had collected his ashes and to the governor Aemilianus, who had condemned him and to 
whom his apparition gives a demonstration of the belief in an afterlife, ibid. 6.3 and 7.1 
(Musurillo 182-84). 

131 Pas Perp u (Musurillo 118-20). 

132 Passio Mariani et Iacobi 11.4-6 (Musurillo 208). 
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2.4 Post-Talmudic Compilations 
A shorter account of R. Hanina’s martyrdom is preserved in Semahot 8:12, 
where he is the last in the sequence of rabbinic martyrs, and it assembles 
familiar motifs from earlier talmudic sources. Its two basic components are 
his and his family’s condemnation and the execution scene.’ As in Sifrei 
Deuteronomy and Bavli Avoda Zara, the triple judgement is commented upon 
by biblical quotations affirming the unwavering justice of God (Ps 145:17, 
Deut 32:4, Jer 32:19). The expression tsidduk ha-din is, however, missing. An 
additional feature is the implicit assumption that the victims were condemned 
separately, so that the rabbi must ask concerning the judgement of his wife, 
and his wife about the judgement of her husband. If this is not just a literary 
device to introduce the respective death sentences, it may either be meant as 
an expression of mutual sympathy or allude to the innocence of the martyrs. 
The latter would be in keeping with the general concern for theodicy that is 
characteristic of Semahot 8.134 

The execution scene is dominated by two motifs, which are embedded as an 
answer of the rabbi to his daughter's protesting question — we are familiar with 
this question from R. Akiva’s death - ‘Is this the Tora and this its reward?”!3> 
One is the soaring of the letters from the burning Tora scroll, which is known 
from Bavli Avoda Zara. The other motif is a comparison of the earthly fire with 
that of hell, the earthly one evidently being preferable.!36 Similar statements 
occur also in Christian martyr accounts.!3” At the end of the execution scene, 
several manuscripts add the proverbial observation that when great servants 
of a king are punished, they receive their lashes from little ones.!°° This can be 
taken either as a conclusive statement of R. Hanina or, perhaps more likely, as 
an authorial comment, which, as it seems, is meant to explain why a righteous 
rabbi can be executed by wicked gentiles. 


133 Semahot 8:12 (Higger 157-59). 

134 Cfabove, p177. 

135 In bBer 61b the same question is asked by the angels in regard of R. Akiva. 

136 ‘It is better that a fire consumes me which is fanned than a fire which is not fanned, as it 
says, A fire fanned by no one will devour them (Job 20:26)’. Cf Surkau, Martyrien, 50. 

137 Cf Mart Carpi lat 4.5: ‘For here the fire burns but a short time; there it is eternal and can- 
not be quenched’ (Musurillo 33). When in Mart Pionii 7.4 (Robert 24) the interrogators 
laughingly affirm that they would rather prefer not to burn him alive, Pionius answers, 
‘Much worse it is to be burnt after having died’. Similar in structure is the warning in 
Matt 10:28 not to fear those who can destroy only the body, but him who can destroy both 
body and soul in hell. 

138 Cf Higger’s apparatus ad loc., p159. Other textual witnesses have this passage after a para- 
ble of R. Meir, Semahot 8:10 (Higger 156). 
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A marginal, yet striking motif is the introductory remark that R. Hanina 
‘was arrested on account of heresy (minut)’. Since heresy in rabbinic texts usu- 
ally refers to Judeo-Christianity or other deviations from the rabbinic line of 
Judaism, it is likely that in the present context it points to God’s motivation 
in handing over R. Hanina for execution,!89 even though it is easily conceiv- 
able that - if Judeo-Christianity is indeed in view — this divine motivation is 
practically identical with that of the Roman persecutors. The most prominent 
rabbinic case of an arrest ‘on account of heresy’ is that of R. Eliezer, who flour- 
ished at the beginning of the second century, and the Tannaic report on this 
incident points out that R. Eliezer’s ‘heresy’ consisted of sympathizing with a 
teaching attributed to Jesus.!#0 It is difficult to determine, however, how deep 
the association of R. Hanina with ‘heresy’ is rooted in the tradition. Strikingly 
enough, the term minut occurs also in Ms Munich of Bavli Avoda Zara 17b, 
where, however, not R. Hanina but his colleague R. Elazar ben Perata is arrested 
‘on account of heresy’. As it seems, the motif of heresy is only superficially con- 
nected to the martyrdom of R. Hanina. Perhaps it was simply incorporated 
from the tradition about R. Eliezer. Inferences regarding any possible Christian 
sympathies of R. Hanina would be therefore out of place. 

Besides Semahot 8:12 there is a further account of R. Hanina’s martyr death 
in one of the so-called ‘minor treatises’ attached to the Babylonian Talmud, 
namely in Kalla 23. Tractate Kalla is a collection of loosely related moral sayings 
on sexuality and other topics, one of which is the advice that a scholar should 
not donate money ‘to a charity box of uneducated folk (ammei ha-arets) unless 
it is supervised by someone like R. Hanina ben Teradion’.! While Bavli Avoda 
Zara adduces this saying as evidence in the discussion of R. Hanina’s neglect 
in alms-giving, a number of manuscripts of Kalla take it as a cue for adding 
an account of R. Hanina’s execution, based on the assembly of elements from 
other martyrdom traditions.!*? Thus, when it happens to R. Hanina that he 
confuses Purim-alms with other charity-monies,!*% he instantly realises that 
this may entail divine punishment, and a Roman executioner appears and tells 


139 In this regard the motif would have the same function as the deficient practise of charity 
and the public pronunciation of God’s name in bAZ ı7b-ı8a. 

140 Cf tHul 2:24: ‘I met Yaakov from Kefar Sikhnin, and he told me a teaching of heresy in the 
name of Jesus ben Pantiri, and I liked it, and I was arrested on account of heresy’. It seems, 
however, that heresy covers here in a certain sense also the accusation levelled against 
R. Eliezer by the Roman governor, when the latter asks him, ‘Such an old man as you 
occupies himself with these matters?!’ On the open and latent ambiguities of this text see 
Boyarin, Dying, 27-29. 

141 Kalla 23 (Higger 161). 

142 The complete wording of each manuscript is given in Higger’s apparatus, 161-63. 

143 Cfabovenoo. 
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him that he will be burnt together with his Tora scroll. As soon as the stake is 
lit, however, the fire recedes and cools down, which triggers a brief dialogue. 
The rabbi explains that he has conjured the fire in order to gain some time for 
finding out whether his sentence is ‘from Heaven. The executioner wonders 
how it can be that people who have such power are subject to the Roman ‘yoke’, 
and offers to let him escape. The rabbi replies that his sentence is indeed from 
Heaven; ‘and if you do not kill me, the Omnipresent has many killers, many 
bears and panthers and lions and wolves, and many snakes and scorpions that 
can do me harm; but in the end the Omnipresent will exact my blood from 
your hands’. Thereupon the executioner leaps into the fire, and from inside the 
flame one hears his last words, which in part are taken from Ruth 1:17, ‘Where 
you die, I will die; there will I be buried. Where you live, I shall live. A heavenly 
voice which concludes the narrative announces that the rabbi and the execu- 
tioner ‘are destined for the life of the world to come’. 

The beginning and the end of this narrative correspond with the version of 
Bavli Avoda Zara; both texts mention R. Hanina’s trustworthiness as an alms- 
collector, his confusion of charity funds, and the final heavenly voice. The mar- 
tyr’s wish to find out whether the order of the tyrant corresponds with the will 
of God is an important element also in the frame narrative of the Maase asara 
harugei malkhut, where it occasions a heavenly journey of R. Yishmael.*4 It 
mirrors a marked interest in the problem of theodicy,!#° but as it seems, Sifrei 
Deuteronomy’s axiomatic confidence in God's sovereign and righteous govern- 
ment of the world has suffered a crack. The idea that God, when He wants 
to punish a sinner, disposes of a great variety of agents occurs quite often in 
rabbinic texts, the earliest instance being the narrative about the execution 
of Pappus and Lulianus in Sifra emor.!46 The primary function of this motif in 
connection with martyrdom is to deny the hostile oppressor the sovereignty 
of his actions. Put on a par with wild animals, he is but an instrument of God. 
Again, there is a striking concern for theodicy. 

The threat, however, that in the end God will exact the martyr’s blood from 
the oppressor, which likewise occurs in the Pappus and Lulianus story, clearly 
contradicts the executioner’s friendly offer to help his victim escape. This 
inconsistency suggests that the narrative is not of one piece, but patched up 


144 Maase 10.27-29 (IV, V, VII, IX, Reeg 14*-17*), 11.8 (II, IV-VII, IX, Reeg 18*-19"). The heav- 
enly journey follows in 13.1-21.2. 

145 Pace Surkau, Martyrien, 51, who surmised that the execution cannot take place before God 
consents. 

146 Sifra emor 9.5 (pggd); see next chapter. The motif occurs also in several versions of the 
martyrdom of the mother and her seven sons, such as EkhR B 1.16 (p4ga), and in a reflec- 
tion on the ‘host’ of God (Gen 2:1) in GenR 10.5 (p78). 
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from traditions such as those preserved in Bavli Avoda Zara and Sifra emor. 
The idea that the martyr has power over the judgement passed on him reflects 
a mentality closer to the Maase than to the Talmud Bavli and the early mid- 
rashim. Moreover, the fact that Kalla Rabbati, an expanded parallel version 
of tractate Kalla, lacks the whole martyr story — even though it contains the 
above-mentioned saying about R. Hanina’s trustworthiness!*” — strongly 
suggests that the connection of the story with the Kalla tradition is due to a 
late interpolation. This may have been the reason for Higger to put the story, 
despite its good attestation, in the critical apparatus. 

In the Maase itself, the story about R. Hanina is in most recensions lim- 
ited to the account of his execution, preceded by a brief mention of his arrest 
while studying the Tora, in versions more or less resembling that of Bavli Avoda 
Zara.!*8 Presumably for the sake of being comprehensive, recension III addi- 
tionally presents all further pertinent materials of Bavli Avoda Zara as well 
as parts of Sifrei Deuteronomy 307, arranged in a somewhat more plausible 
chronology.!49 Other recensions contain fewer and more minor elaborations.5° 
The most conspicuous addition beyond the talmudic materials is a fantastic 
legend in recension v, according to which on the day of his execution R. Hanina 
was miraculously exchanged with the Roman emperor, so that the rabbi ‘sat for 
six months on the throne’, while the emperor ‘in his stead for six months was 
judged in the fire’.!5! A more detailed version of this legend is found also in 
Hekhalot Rabbati, where, however, it is confused with a similar story about 
R. Nehunia ben ha-Kana, in whose stead the emperor is beheaded.!5? These 


147 KallaR 2:12 (Higger 206). The wording slightly differs from Kalla 23. 

148 Maase 38.1+10 and 40.7-16+24-37 (I-V, VII, IX, Reeg 82*—89*). 

149 111 38.1-9 (the encounter with R. Yose ben Kisma; Reeg 82”), 39.1-8 (the episode with 
R. Elazar ben Perata; Reeg 84*), 39.9-17 (the triple sentence on R. Hanina and his fam- 
ily; the discussion about their guilt; their 777 PITY; Reeg 85*), 40.22-23 (the condem- 
nation of the sympathizing philosopher; Reeg 86*-88*), 41.1-11 (the miraculous rescue 
of R. Hanina’s daughter from the brothel; Reeg go*—g1*). A further addition in 111 is a 
vision of the biers of R. Hanina and his executioner soaring in the air, 40.35 (Reeg 88*); 
compare n109. 

150 VII, X1 38.12: R. Hanina conducts his Tora study in caves (Reeg 83*); VII 40.1-4: an encoun- 
ter with Bava ben Buta (Reeg 85"); VII, IX 40.30: the executioner praises the martyrs and 
their God (Reeg 89*). 

151 V 40.43-46 (Reeg 90*). 

152 Hekhalot Rabbati § 120 (Schäfer, Synopse, 58-61). Untangling the confusion seems pos- 
sible, as the passages which refer to R. Nehunia ben ha-Kana in several manuscripts 
(consistently in Ms Budapest 238) are marked as ‘another reading’. For a different view 
see Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 200; 233-38. The text of the fragment T.-S. K 21.95.M 
(Schäfer, Geniza-Fragmente, 55f) is too damaged to permit any conclusions. 
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two stories recur also in recension III of the Maase, where they are connected 
in a somewhat different manner.!?® 

Midrash Canticles contains the Roman ban on Tora study, R. Hanina’s arrest, 
his burning at the stake, his rejection of the disciples’ suggestion to hasten his 
death, the soaring letters, the executioner’s noble suicide, the bat kol which 
promises the deceased a share in the world to come — and curiously also the 
confusion of R. Hanina with the emperor, in a wording that closely resembles 
recension V of the Maase.!°* Further albeit minor overlaps between this recen- 
sion and Midrash Canticles suggest a literary dependence of the former on 
the latter.!55 


3 R. Yishmael and R. Shimon 


The martyrdoms of R. Yishmael and R. Shimon are treated in rabbinic tradition 
as a single event. All sources deal with both executions within one and the 
same narrative; the two martyrs are beheaded immediately one after another. 
The sources do not indicate the circumstances for their execution, nor their 
offence in the eyes of the Romans, but the divine reasoning for their punish- 
ment is a suspected transgression of the same biblical commandment, even 
though the various versions of the story have different notions about what 


153 II 17.6-15 and 40.38-42 (Reeg 37*-38* and go”). Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 237, 
interprets this version as ‘a belated attempt to “rationalize” the text of Heikhalot Rabbati, 
but the possibility that it is based on two originally separate stories independent of the 
version preserved in Hekhalot Rabbati can hardly be ruled out. That a version independ- 
ent of Hekhalot Rabbati did exist is evident from v 40.43-46 and Midrash Canticles (cf 
n155). However, as Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 238-39, rightly observes, its content 
‘directly contradicts’ the account of R. Hanina’s martyr death, so that its occurrence in 
these two texts ‘remains something of a puzzle’. 

154 Midrash Canticles 1 (Griinhut 6a-b). 

155 V 40.15 (‘His disciples came and said to him: Give up yourself for Heaven! He said to them: 
How could I make my soul depart before its due time? Immediately, he raised his eyes 
to heaven.) has no parallels in the other recensions, but a nearly literal one in Midrash 
Canticles 1. The same holds for v 40.26 (‘What did they do to him? They brought threads 
of wool and soaked them in water and placed them on his heart, so that his soul would 
not quickly depart’). The second parallel is all the more remarkable as recension v sub- 
sequently does not speak of ‘threads of wool’ but of ‘tufts of wool’, as do the other recen- 
sions (I, III, IV 40.28, Reeg 88*). This suggests that 40.26 was inserted from a different 
version, probably from a text reading ‘fleeces of wool’, as in Midrash Canticles 1 (Grünhut 
6b). Cf Reeg, Geschichte, 55. 
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exactly this transgression comprised. Ra‘anan Boustan aptly speaks of a ‘twin 
martyrdom’.56 


31 Between Exegesis and History 

The earliest account is found in the Mekhilta, where it is part of an exposition 
of Exod 22:21-23.17 The text is of amazing concision; no mention is made either 
of persecution or pagan authorities, of a condemnation or of the sentence 
being carried out. The scene is outlined by the brief remark that the two mar- 
tyrs were taken away ‘to be executed’, and the ensuing dialogue between them 
focuses strictly on the question of their guilt. It is prompted by R. Shimon’s 
woeful confession that he is unaware of any transgressions for which he might 
have deserved this punishment. The main concern is clearly the question of 
divine justice, which figures here no less prominently than in the traditions 
about R. Hanina ben Teradion.!?® R. Yishmael wonders whether it may have 
happened that a client had to wait while he emptied a cup, closed his sandals, 
or put on his tallit, and suggests that all such conduct would have meant an 
infringement of Exod 22:22, ‘If you do afflict them (i.e., widows or orphans), 
when they cry out to me, I will surely heed their cry’. As R. Yishmael points 
out, the grammatical form ‘ane ta‘ane, which doubles the verb ‘to afflict’ at the 
beginning of the verse, implies that two categories of affliction are meant, ‘one 
a major affliction and the other a minor affliction’, and moreover the latter also 
includes delay in judgment and counselling. R. Shimon receives these explana- 
tions as truly comforting, and with this the episode ends. 

The force of R. Yishmael’s reasoning hinges on two important supposi- 
tions. Firstly, the verb ‘ane (piel) in Rabbinic Hebrew means not only ‘to afflict’, 
but is also used to denote a delay of judgement,!?? which easily accounts for 
R. Yishmael’s examples of careless behaviour, trivial though they may seem as 
compared to an impediment of justice. Secondly, the verb in the verse ‘to kill, 
to slay’, which here describes the execution awaiting the two rabbis, in legal 
contexts usually refers to a particular type of death penalty, namely beheading 


156 Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 71. 

157 MekRY mishpatim 18 (p313). For translations see Porton, Ishmael, 2129-33 (including 
parallel versions); Van Henten - Avemarie, Martyrdom, 167f; Boustan, From Martyr to 
Mystic, 63f (with references in n37 supporting a third-century dating of the Mekhilta 
de-R. Yishmael). 

158 For the interpretation of martyrdom as divine punishment in Christian sources, see Mart 
Pionii 12.13-16 (Robert 27); Eusebius, Hist eccl8.1.7 (Schwartz 315). 

159 Cf mSan 11:4: ‘They should not delay (7°19) his judgement’; mAv 5:8: ‘The sword comes 
upon the world because of the delaying of justice (PT7 %39) and the perverting of justice 
(PTA nny)’; SifDeut 91 (p153). 
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by sword.!©° This explains why the execution of these martyrs is associated, 
of all biblical commandments, with the warning against the oppression of 
widows and orphans in Exod 22:21-23. This warning is the only precept in the 
Tora which is reinforced by the announcement that God will punish the trans- 
gressors by the sword: ‘My wrath will burn, and I will kill you with the sword, 
and your wives shall become widows and your children orphans’ (Exod 22:23). 
Thus, it is evident that the only reason for his imminent decapitation which 
R. Shimon can reconcile with his pious world view is his occasional noncha- 
lance in dealing with clients, which amounts to the affliction of widows and 
orphans as prohibited in the book of Exodus.!61 

An additional element that further underlines the role of Exod 22:22 in 
shaping this story is the shared meaning of the rabbis’ names. Yishmael and 
Shimon are both from the root sh.m.‘ to hear, which appears twice in this verse 
and is essential to its message: ‘If you do afflict them when they cry out to me, I 
will surely heed (shamoa eshma) their cry’. Apparently then the story including 
the names of its heroes was formulated as a form of midrash which brings the 
verse into full realization, what we may call a ‘midrashic narrative’. 

Reasons for the death of R. Yishmael are not explored. Presumably the 
narrative implies that his explanations not only concern his colleague 
but also himself. Nevertheless, the lack of symmetry in the roles of the two 
characters!®? betrays a certain artificiality in the conception of this story. It 
looks more like a sophisticated exercise in exegesis than an attempt at delving 
into memories of a past event. However, the combination of this twin martyr- 
dom with an exegesis of Exod 22:21-23 can be easily explained if the text is read 
in connection with a prophecy attributed to Shmuel ha-Katan (lit. Samuel the 
Small One), a sage of the early second century CE, who is said to have uttered 
these words on his deathbed. The plot of the story is indeed little else but an 
account of the fulfilment of this prophecy through an inventive reading of the 
biblical verses:!63 


160 Throughout Mishna Sanhedrin, 377 is used with reference to beheading. According to 
mSan 7:3 the penalty is carried out with a sword (or, according to R. Yehuda, with an axe). 

161 It may be that Exod 22:21-23 also inspired mAv 5:8. 

162 That this lack of symmetry was felt is shown by Semahot 8:8 (Higger 153), where the roles 
of the two rabbis are reversed and the arrangement attested in the Mekhilta is noted as an 
alternative tradition. 

163 Cf Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 72. 
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Shimon and Yishmael (are destined) for the sword and their companions 
for slaughter and the rest of the people for plunder; and afterwards dis- 
tress will abound.!6* 


In view of the obvious poetic parallelism, it does not make much of a differ- 
ence if a variant reading has Shimon and Yishmael being destined ‘for slaugh- 
ter’ and their companions ‘for the sword’.!6 The present version, though, will 
immediately make the reader wonder why Shimon and Yishmael of all these 
‘companions’ are singled out for this very specific way of dying. The story of the 
Mekhilta offers a plausible answer. 

The interdependency between Shmuel’s deathbed prophecy and the mid- 
rashic narrative in the Mekhilta is further corroborated by a second narrative 
unit which immediately follows the story. After the execution of the two schol- 
ars, it says, R. Akiva warned his disciples to be prepared for divine punishment, 
because the premature death of such dignified colleagues could serve no other 
purpose than sparing them the impending calamity.!6 Thus, this sequel not 
only emphasizes the martyrs’ innocence but also links their fate to a national 
catastrophe, which those who are familiar with the rabbinic tradition can eas- 
ily identify as the persecution to which R. Akiva eventually fell a victim himself. 

In Semahot 8, which as we have seen is a more developed version of the 
sequence of martyrdoms, our martyrdom story is narrated from a similar per- 
spective. It is preceded here by Shmuel the Small’s deathbed prophecy and 
followed by a lament and prediction of ‘great punishments’, which is jointly 
attributed to R. Akiva and R. Yehuda ben Bava,!6” and this in turn is followed by 
a brief report on R. Akiva’s execution, a similar dirge and prophecy announced 
by R. Yehuda ben Bava and R. Hanina ben Teradion, a detailed account of the 
latter’s own violent death, and some further materials on martyrdom and 
related topics.168 The repeated alternation between a martyr death and an 
announcement of further persecution conveys the impression of a coherent 
chain of events. What in the Mekhilta appears in a rudimentary form is devel- 
oped in full in the Semahot version. 


164 tSot 13:4, Ms Erfurt (Lieberman 3:231). In bSot 48b, bSan ua, and ShSR 8.9.3 (40d), the 
wording slightly differs at the end. Semahot 8:7 (Higger 152-53) and ySot 9:13 (24b) lack 
the passage on the slaughter of the ‘fellows’. Cf Fischel, ‘Martyr’, 366. 

165 tSot13:4, MS Vienna (Lieberman 3:231f). 

166 MekRY nezikin 18 (p313). 

167 Semahot 8:7f (Higger 152-54). 

168 Semahot 8:9-16 (Higger 154-68). 
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3.2 The Identity of the Martyrs and the Nature of Their Sin 

From the above it follows quite obviously that despite its midrashic form both 
texts treat the martyrdom of R. Yishmael and R. Shimon as a historical event.!69 
What they leave in the dark, however, is the identity of the two rabbis. As we 
shall see, later traditions identify the two martyrs with well-known sages, but 
as a consequence these sources are compelled to redress the issues of their sin. 
What sin could such prominent rabbis have committed? 

‘R. Yishmael’ may of course refer to R. Yishmael ben Elisha, who was a con- 
temporary of R. Akiva and, like him, an influential head of a school.!”° The 
name of ‘R. Shimon’, when used without a patronymic, normally refers to 
R. Shimon ben Yohai, who was, however, a pupil of R. Akiva and flourished 
in the mid-second century, when the Hadrianic persecution had ceased. He 
is certainly not the person to whom Mekhilta nezikin 18 and Semahot 8 refer. 
Later versions of the story, such as those in Avot de-Rabbi Natan and Midrash 
Canticles, identify ‘R. Shimon’ as Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel.!”! This still 
leaves the choice between two bearers of this name: The younger of the two, 
the father of R. Yehuda ha-Nasi, was patriarch at Usha in the post-Hadrianic 
era and therefore cannot have been a fellow martyr of R. Yishmael.!’2 His 
grandfather, Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel the Elder, lived in the days of the 
First Jewish Revolt,!73 and if it is he whom the tradition regards as a martyr,!”* 
this would entail that R. Yishmael must also belong to the generation of 
the first Jewish-Roman war. Since those later versions additionally identify 
R. Yishmael as a man of high-priestly descent,!”5 one might think of Yishmael 
son of Phiabi,!76 who officiated as high priest in 59-61 CE and, as Josephus 


169 In modern research its historicity was assumed, e.g., by Bietenhard, ‘Freiheitskriege’, 179, 
but doubt was expressed even by Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 113. 

170 Cf, e.g., Porton, Ishmael, 4:217, who infers from MekhRY nezikin 18 that R. Yishmael ‘most 
likely died during the Hadrianic persecutions’. An early advocate of this view was Graetz, 
Geschichte, 4:58. 

171 Semahot 8:8 reads ‘Rabban Shimon’ (rather than ‘Rabbi Shimon’), which probably also 
refers to Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel. In fact, several manuscripts add ‘ben Gamliel’ 
(Higger 153). 

172 Lieberman, Tosefta Ki-Fshutah, 5:737, even rules out that he suffered a violent end. 

173 He is mentioned also in Josephus, Life 190-92; cf Schürer, History, 2:368f. 

174 Cf Burgansky, ‘Simeon ben Gamliel T, 1555. 

175 This accords with further talmudic traditions. In tHal 110 (Lieberman 1:277), R. Yishmael 
refers to the high-priestly frontlet (P”Y) worn by his father, and bBer 7a mentions the offi- 
ciating of ‘R. Yishmael ben Elisha’ as high priest in the holy of holies. Whereas the latter 
text is clearly legendary, the former does not give the impression of a fiction. For further 
references, see Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 102-4. 

176 Cf Bornstein, ‘Ismael ben Elischa’, 601. 
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notes, was indeed beheaded, although not in Judea but in Cyrene.!”” However, 
the authors of the Mekhilta and Semahot can hardly have regarded R. Shimon 
and R. Yishmael as personalities of the first century, when they associate their 
martyrdom with that of R. Akiva and his contemporaries. All in all, therefore, 
the most likely solution to the problem of identification seems to be that 
the names of ‘Shimon’ and ‘Yishmael’ originate from the deathbed saying 
of Shmuel the Small and apparently lent themselves easily to a historicizing 
extrapolation.!78 

As we have seen, the two texts in which the unidentified Yishmael and 
Shimon figure, Semahot 8 and the Mekhilta, share the motif of delayed judg- 
ment. In Semahot, R. Yishmael draws a resentful comparison between his 
death and that of murderers and Sabbath violators; and the delay in counsel- 
ling he is suspected of is developed into a brief hypothetical scene: ‘Could it 
be that you were dining or taking a nap, and a woman came in order to ask a 
question concerning her menstruation or impurity or purity, and the servant 
told her that you were asleep?’!7? These variations in detail do not imply any 
substantial differences in message and scope. The gist of the story remains the 
fatal guilt incurred through a trivial negligence. 

It is different with the versions found in Avot de-Rabbi Natan. Here too the 
dialogue begins with the lament of one of the two rabbis about their prema- 
ture and violent death, better fitting for idolaters, fornicators, murderers, and 
breakers of the Sabbath. His colleague then asks him if it may have happened to 
him that poor people came at his door while he was dining, and he did not per- 
mit them to enter.!80 But instead of continuing with an exegesis of Exod 22:22, 
R. Yishmael is interrupted by Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel, who exclaims, ‘By 
Heaven, if I did so! Rather, I had guards who sat by the door. When poor peo- 
ple came by, they brought them in to me, and they ate and drank and blessed 
the name of Heaven!’!*! Even though R. Yishmael’s insinuation clearly depends 
on the very exegesis of Exod 22:21-23 crucial to the version of Semahot 8 and 
Mekhilta nezikin, and even though the narrative in recension A ends with an 


177 Josephus, War 6:114; on the likely identity of this figure with the high priest Yishmael ben 
Phiabi mentioned in rabbinic sources cf Michel/Bauernfeind, Flavius Josephus, 2.2165 
with n36; Schürer, History, 2:231. 

178 Aversion which treats ‘Yishmael’ and ‘Shimon’ as exemplary rather than as historical fig- 
ures seems conceivable, but is not attested in the sources. 

179 Semahot 8:8 (Higger 153). 

180 ARN A 38.10f and B 41.8-10, with bigger differences between the two recensions (like 
Semahot 8, recension B contains the prospect of arriving, ‘after two steps’, at ‘the side of 
Abraham’) and slighter ones between the various manuscripts. 

181 ARN A 38.11 ed Venice (Becker 270). Differences between the manuscripts are negligible. 
In ARN b 41.10 (Becker 383) the wording is different but the idea is the same. 
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explicit quotation of Exod 22:23 and in both recensions is preceded by a saying 
about the ‘sword’ that visits the world because of the delay and perversion of 
justice,!82 the idea that Rabban Shimon could have transgressed this biblical 
commandment is rejected outright. The true reason for which he is punished is 
disclosed when R. Yishmael tries another suggestion: ‘Can it be that, when you 
sat and expounded on the Temple Mount and the whole crowd of Israelites 
sat before you, your mind became haughty?’ Only then Rabban Shimon ben 
Gamliel declares himself ready to ‘receive his blow’.183 

Perhaps this marked shift in the interpretation of the twin martyrdom has 
to do with the new identity which the two heroes here assume. By depicting 
them as a patriarch and a son of a high priest, Avot de-Rabbi Natan raises the 
two ‘rabbis’ of the Mekhilta - and the two (possibly) non-rabbis of Shmuel the 
Small - to the highest leaders of the Jewish people. Their status is emphasised 
in particular in the execution scene that follows the dialogue. ‘I am a priest, 
son of a high priest’, R. Yishmael entreats the executioner in recension A, ‘Kill 
me first, so that I shall not see the death of my companion’.!* A similar request 
is made by Rabban Shimon in recension B: ‘I am greater than he, come and 
chop off my head first ... for I am a patriarch, son of a patriarch!!®5 While in 
recension B the executioner is indeed convinced by this argument, recension 
A has the contest decided by casting lots, and according to both recensions 
Rabban Shimon is executed first, so that it may seem as though the ‘patriarch’ 
were granted precedence over the ‘high priest. However, when R. Yishmael 
thereupon takes Rabban Shimon’s head, caresses it, praises the deceased and 
mourns the tongue that now lies tossed in the dust,!86 it becomes quite obvious 
that their contest is viewed as motivated by courtesy rather than rivalry.!®” For 


182 Cf ARN B 41.7 and A 38.9, 15 (Becker 382 and 270-73). For the saying on the sword, which 
is taken from mAv 5:8. 

183 ARN A 38.12, ed Venice (Becker 270); in ARN B 41.11 (Becker 383) the wording is different 
but the sense is the same. 

184 ARN A 38.12 (Becker 270f). 

185 ARN B 4113, MSs Parma and Munich; Ms Vatican puts these words erroneously in the 
mouth of R. Yishmael (Becker 383). 

186 ARN A 38.13-14 and B 41.14 MSs Parma and Munich (Becker 270f and 383). The caress- 
ing of the dead body is a motif known also from Christian sources; cf Passio Mariani et 
Iacobi 13.2 (Musurillo 212). Its erotic momentum is painfully marred by the cruelty of the 
execution, but ties in with the subsequent skinning of R. Yishmael’s face. 

187 Cf the cautious judgment of Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 77-81. Interestingly, the 
Maase, which accords the main role clearly to R. Yishmael, nevertheless feels no need to 
change the sequence of events as given in Avot de-Rabbi Natan A, including the casting 
of lots, cf 22.14-16 (IX, Reeg 48*-49*). 
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subsequently there can be no doubt that their quarrel was a contest between 
friends and not rivals. 

In sum, while in the Mekhilta the two martyrs appear as typical representa- 
tives of the rabbinic class, Avot de-Rabbi Natan presents them as the foremost 
leaders of the Jewish people. This apparently precludes the idea that one of 
them could have transgressed a biblical precept, and the prohibition of afflict- 
ing the poor at that. Haughtiness is associated with the nobility. 

The opposite stance is, however, taken by a version in Seder Eliyahu Rabba.!88 
Here, the two martyrs are the same high-ranking officials!®9 as in Avot de-Rabbi 
Natan, and facing their execution they have the very same quarrel about prec- 
edence. The question of their guilt, however, is treated in a strikingly different 
way. Rather than being exonerated they are flatly accused of the transgres- 
sion of Exod 22:21, and they are charged with considerably more than what 
the Mekhilta is ready to concede. ‘Occasionally’, R. Yishmael observes, ‘we 
sat and gave judgement and did not do so in truth, and false witnesses came 
and brought their testimony before us, and they were liable to death. Also, we 
entered the bathhouse or we turned to eating and drinking, and orphans and 
widows came in order to ask for their provision, and the servant told them 
that the hour was inconvenient’ Thus, the ‘affliction’ of which the two highest 
leaders in Israel are guilty according to Exod 22:21 does not, as in the Mekhilta, 
merely consist of emptying a cup or closing a sandal before turning to a patient 
client, but it includes negligent administration of justice and indifference to 
the needs of the poor. 

In part, this surprising emphasis of the guilt of the two victims may be due 
to the context in which the story is embedded in Seder Eliyahu Rabba. The 
whole of chapter 28 deals with the hardship of Israel's exile, in which not only 
the people but also God Himself is suffering; and with respect to this main 
topic, the motif of guilt may be a reminder that the punishment of exile is nev- 
ertheless justified. From the elevated status of the two martyrs one may easily 
draw an a fortiori inference regarding the sins of the rest of the people, and the 
following section of the chapter in fact mentions Israel’s idolatry.!9° However, 
what remains in focus after the execution of the two rabbis is only God’s dis- 
tress: ‘At this hour, the Holy One, blessed be He, said, I shall fetch heaven and 
earth and flap them against each other and destroy My world because of them’. 


188 SER 28/30 (Friedmann 153). 

189 R. Shimon is explicitly identified as ‘Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel’, and the high-priestly 
lineage of R. Yishmael presumably follows by implication. 

190 SER 28/30 (Friedmann 154). 
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It appears He wants to do so not because of their transgressions but because of 
their deplorable deaths. 


3.3 From Personal Guilt to Collective Atonement 

The following stages of the literary development of the twin death suggest a 
deep shift in the conception of martyrdom and sin. Whereas the earlier nar- 
rative is rooted in a sense of guilt for minor transgressions, it developed into 
a story of atonement for the people of Israel through the death of the com- 
pletely righteous. Midrash Canticles accords Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel and 
R. Yishmael the most extensive treatment among the ten rabbis whose mar- 
tyrdom it relates.!! Of the motifs of the older tradition, it retains the quarrel 
about rank by the two martyrs, but entirely abandons the motif of their guilt, 
including the reference to Exod 22:21-23. To be sure, guilt still matters, but here 
it is no longer their own guilt but that of their forefathers, who had sold their 
brother Joseph into slavery. The violated commandment is now Exod 21:16: 
‘Whoever kidnaps a person, whether that person has been sold or is still held 
in possession, shall be put to death’. The reference to this transgression is part 
of the framework which links the individual martyr traditions assembled in 
this text and which is based here on the same central narrative idea as in the 
Maase asara harugei malkhut: The ‘wicked kingdom’ demands of the Jerusalem 
Sanhedrin a Tora scroll, reads it, comes to Exod 21:16, decides to exact from the 
Sanhedrin ‘the sale of Joseph’, the Jewish elders flee, a ‘quaestor’? tracks them 
down, and at this point the individual martyr story of Rabban Shimon and 
R. Yishmael!93 begins. Rabban Shimon weeps as he is due to be executed as 
a common criminal, and claims he was the only survivor of the students of 
the five hundred schools at Beitar!?* whom the Romans had wrapped in their 
Tora scrolls and burnt at the stake. This latter piece of legend is found also in 
the Talmud Yerushalmi and other Amoraic writings,!” and Midrash Canticles 


191 Midrash Canticles 1 (Grünhut 3b-4b). 

192 Probably a distorted spelling for quaestionarius, ‘torturer, executioner’. Cf Oppenheimer, 
‘Heiligkeit’, 327, n26. 

193 In fact, the text speaks of ‘Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel and R. Yehoshua and R. Yishmael’, 
but since R. Yehoshua is not mentioned any further in the subsequent story, it seems that 
his appearance at this point is due to an error either in copying the text or its oral tradi- 
tion. Cf Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 207. 

194 According to rabbinic tradition Beitar was the place of the ultimate defeat of Bar Kokhba. 

195 Cf yTaan 4:8 (69a); EkhR 2.4 and 3/Ayin (21c, 27a); EkhR B 2.2 and 3.51 (pp52b, 69b); bGit 
58a. Rather than of Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel, however, Lamentations Rabba speaks 
of Rabban Gamliel’ and Lamentations Rabba B of ‘R. Shimon’ (‘ben Gamliel’ has been 
added by Buber). Bavli Gittin lacks the rabbi’s claim to be the only survivor. A tradition of 
Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel being a survivor of 500 students of ‘Greek wisdom’ is quoted 
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perhaps adduces it in order to harmonize the tradition of Rabban Shimon the 
victim with that of Rabban Shimon the survivor. 

Then the narrative turns to R. Yishmael, who declares that he will only accept 
the decree if it comes ‘from above’, then cleanses himself by ritual immersion, 
‘respectfully’ pronounces the divine name, is thereupon surrounded by a 
wall of fire, and sees himself ‘as though he were set on the firmament’. Here, 
Metatron identifies him as the one human being who resembles him and of 
whom God boasts every day, and explains to him that the emperor's decree is 
due to the divine ‘attribute of justice’ (middat ha-din) and that God to this day 
had not found any other ten persons equal to the ten sons of Jacob and there- 
fore able to pay for ‘the blood of Joseph’. R. Yishmael weeps and descends, and 
the quaestor takes him and his colleagues to ‘the wicked one), who sentences 
them to death. 

Next is the quarrel on precedence between R. Yishmael and Rabban Shimon, 
the decapitation of the latter, and another additional legend: A Roman matron 
sees that R. Yishmael is ‘as handsome and beautiful as Joseph’, wishes to 
save him and begs him to ‘raise his eyes’ so that she may look at him. When 
R. Yishmael replies that he would not trade his reward in the world to come 
for such a short-lived pleasure, she asks the executioners to remove the skin of 
his face.!96 They do so, but when they reach the spot where he used to wear his 
phylacteries, he screams with an earth-shattering cry, ‘Master of all worlds, on 
me You did not have mercy!’ However, a heavenly voice urges him to surrender, 
arguing that, ‘Otherwise I shall return the whole world into chaos’, and now 
R. Yishmael accepts his death ‘in love’. 

Unlike the tradition about Rabban Shimon asa survivor of Beitar, the stories 
of R. Yishmael’s encounter with Metatron and the flaying of his face are not 
to be found in the talmudic literature or the early midrashim. However, we 
do find parallels for a number of single motifs, which gives us at least a faint 
idea of what may have inspired the crafting of these legends. These include 
the exertion of power by pronouncing the name of God;!9” the manifestation 
of fire accompanying contact with the divine;!9° the presence in heaven of 


in bSot 49b and bBK 83a. Hacham, ‘Rabban Shimon ben Gamaliel’, has demonstrated the 
secondary nature of the Babylonian tradition. 

196 Presumably, this is the most palpable case of a sadistically eroticized atrocity in Jewish 
martyr legends of the Byzantine time. For similar motifs in Christian martyr literature see 
Frankfurter, ‘Martyrology’. From earlier rabbinic materials such features are absent. 

197 Cf mSan 10:1; yYom 3:7 (40d); Urbach, Sages, 130-34. 

198 Cf yHag 2:1 (77a); bHag 14b. 
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a friendly senior angel named Metatron;}%9 the function of the ‘Attribute of 
Justice’ as a quasi-independent heavenly accuser? and last but not least the 
motif of R. Yishmael’s beauty,? which links the two passages thematically.2°? 
The idea that the martyr has the power of delaying his execution in order to 
find out whether his condemnation meets with divine approval is paralleled in 
the Kalla version of the martyrdom of R. Hanina ben Teradion; the skin flayed 
from the martyr’s face plays a central role in a talmudic parody of a Roman 
festive procession in which a healthy man riding on a cripple must wear the 
‘scalp of R. Yishmael’;2°3 God’s threat to return His world into chaos is known 
from a number of Amoraic texts, where it is mostly associated with Israel’s 
acceptance of the Tora.2 

Arguably, in contrast to the Amoraic narratives, this version glorifies the mar- 
tyr as a mighty hero ready for self-sacrifice. The problem of theodicy, expressed 
by R. Yishmael’s final cry of protest, is not answered by the customary assurance 
of his share in the world to come; rather, the heavenly voice declares the exist- 
ence of the whole world to be dependent on his and his colleagues’ sacrifice.2 
Far more than the traits of a victim, this medieval R. Yishmael bears those of 
a saviour. 

In the Maase asara harugei malkhut, the story of R. Yishmael is formed from 
the same basic narrative components as in Midrash Canticles, but they are 
extended here by numerous embellishing details and several additional nar- 
rative sub-units. According to almost all recensions, it is agreed among the ten 


199 In bAZ 3b Metatron appears as a heavenly teacher, in bHag 15a as a heavenly secretary, in 
EkhR B, petihta 24 (13a) as a heavenly intercessor on behalf of Israel. In bSan 38b he talks 
to Moses on Mount Sinai. 

200 Cf Urbach, Sages, 460f, who gives a number of pertinent references. 

201 Cf bGit 58a, where R. Yishmael is identified with the devout, wise, and beautiful boy 
whom, according to tHor 2:5f and yHor 3:7 (48b), R. Yehoshua ransomed from a Roman 
prison. 

202 Cf Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 124: ‘R. Ishmael’s death is cruelly enacted precisely 
through the removal of the very token of his special status, his beautiful face’. 

203 Cf bAZ ub; according to bHul 123a every Roman legion owns several scalps such as that 
of R. Yishmael. For a detailed analysis of these passages and the allusions to them in the 
tradition on R. Yishmael’s martyrdom see Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 125-30. 

204 Cf bSan 88a; bAZ 3a and 5a; ExodR 47.4 (77a); ShSR 1.9.6 (ud); 7.1 (35c) etc. In Tanh Buber 
lekh lekha 24 (p4ob), God, by the same threat, urges Abraham to accept the covenant of 
circumcision. 

205 Regarding this larger soteriological context, R. Yishmael’s cry of protest can be compared 
to the citation of Ps 22:1 by the crucified Jesus in Mark 15:34. In view of R. Yishmael’s 
high-priestly lineage, which in Midrash Canticles is presumably implied, R. Boustan 
seems quite right in comparing the idea of an identity of priest and sacrifice to the 
Christology of the Letter to the Hebrews, cf From Martyr to Mystic, 100. 
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victims of the imperial decree that R. Yishmael, by virtue of his command of 
the divine Name, and despite the fact that he is the ‘least of them all’, should 
find out whether the decree is from Heaven’? He pronounces the Name, a 
storm carries him up,2°’ and Metatron welcomes him as being particularly 
dear to God as well as similar to himself.2°8 Some versions additionally pro- 
vide an account of R. Yishmael’s miraculous conception, which explains this 
similarity.2°° Metatron is aware of the rabbis’ power to cancel the emperor's 
decree,”!° but has heard a heavenly voice ‘from behind the curtain’ which 
informed him about the intervention of the ‘Attribute of Justice’ and God’s 
decision to hand the ten rabbis over for execution.?!! He assures R. Yishmael 
that he and his colleagues are the only ones whom God has found equal to 
the sons of Jacob,?!? and shows him the heavenly altar on which the ‘souls of 
the righteous’ are offered up.” When R. Yishmael reports to his colleagues 
what he has learnt from Metatron, they are grieved at their impending violent 
deaths, but also rejoice, and even dance, at the honour of being on a par with 
the sons of Jacob.?!* 

The arrest of R. Yishmael and Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel takes place while 
they are studying Passover halakhot.?!5 Their quarrel about precedence is, as in 


206 11.2 (I, Reeg 16*) and 11.3-9 (II, IV-x, Reeg ı6*-19*). The hint at R. Yishmael’s inferior rank 
occurs only in Iv-vıI and Ix. 

207 13.2 (I-X, Reeg 22*-23*). III, IX, and x are lacking the storm motif, and according to 111, 
R. Yishmael does not ascend to heaven but ‘descends to the chariot’. 

208 15.1-3 (I-X, Reeg 26*—27*). In recension I the angel’s name is Gabriel, in recension 111 it is 
Suriyya; cf Reeg, Geschichte, 47. 

209 11.1-23 (V, VII, VIII, Reeg 18*-21*); 15.10-19 (I, 28*-30* Reeg). The central figure of this 
story is R. Yishmael’s mother, who at the outset is barren, but then undergoes numerous 
purifying immersions and finally has a vision of Metatron (1: Gabriel) right before she 
conceives. For an analysis of this passage see Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 106-13. For 
the motif of R. Yishmael’s angelic beauty cf 11.21 (v, v11), 15.18 (1), and below n217. 

210 15.4-9 (II-IX, Reeg 26*-29*); shorter in 1 and x. 

211 15.21-28 (I-IX, Reeg 32*-33*); shorter in x. According to II-VII, the ‘Principle of Justice’ 
engages in an argument with the archangel Michael. 

212 18.1-3 (IX, Reeg 38*-39*). 

213 2041-7 (I-IX); for aggadic parallels see Numbers Rabba 12:12 (49a), Boustan, From Martyr 
to Mystic, 165-73 and 221, and below chapter 1. 

214 21.29 (I-X, Reeg 42*-45*). According to 21.10 (V-VIII, 16.10 in III) they rejoice also at the 
prospect of the revenge to be taken on Rome, and according to 21.5 (V-VIII, 16.9 in III) 
they celebrate a banquet together with R. Nehunia ben ha-Kana. Both motifs apparently 
originate from the Hekhalot tradition; cf Hekhalot Rabbati § 1 (Schäfer, Synopse, 54f); 
Reeg, Geschichte, 56; Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 217-20. 

215 221-4 (I-VIII, Reeg 46*-47*). The motif of studying Passover halakhot occurs also 
in Midrash Canticles (Griinhut 3b), where it precedes Rabban Shimon’s lament and 
R. Yishmael’s ascent to heaven. Cf Reeg, Geschichte, 55. 
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Avot de-Rabbi Natan, decided by lots, and R. Yishmael’s caressing of the head 
of the deceased Rabban Shimon is depicted even more graphically than in 
Avot de-Rabbi Natan.?!6 Between the arrest and the execution some recensions 
include a digression on R. Yishmael’s being one of the most beautiful men of 
the world.!” In other recensions this is linked to the story of the flaying of his 
face?!8 which comes next and ends the narrative on R. Yishmael.”! The woman 
who suggests this appalling torture is here not just an aristocrat but the daugh- 
ter of the emperor, and her request is in reaction to her father’s refusal to spare 
the rabbi’s life.22° Far more dramatic than in Midrash Canticles are the events 
that ensue when the executioner who skins the rabbi’s face comes to where he 
wore his phylacteries: R. Yishmael’s cry??! makes the whole earth tremble;??? a 
heavenly voice reminds him of the afflictions announced in Deut 28:615223 the 
ministering angels protest on his behalf, so that God promises to store up his 
merit for the future generations.??* R. Yishmael cries again, and now it is the 
‘Throne of Glory’ that trembles;??° God decides to return the whole world into 
chaos, which is prevented only by Gabriel, who dissuades R. Yishmael from 
crying a third time;?26 and when the martyr surrenders and expires,22” God 
himself, Michael and Gabriel, the holy hayyot and seraphim (angelic creatures 
of the chariot), and the angels each in turn bless the deceased in varying words 
for his reward of a blissful life in the world to come.?28 As an appendix most 
versions also adduce the tradition concerning the Roman procession ritual at 


216 22.10-25 (I-X, Reeg 46*-51*). R. Yishmael touches R. Shimon’s eyes, nose, and mouth with 
his own eyes, nose, and mouth. 

217 22.6-g9 (IV, v, Reeg 46*); cf also above n209. 

218 28.1-4 (VII, IX, X, Reeg 63”) and 37.1-3 (VI, Reeg 81*). In recension 1 this motif is found in 
a different context in 15.10 (Reeg 28"). 

219 22.29-64 (I-VII, Reeg 50*-57*), 28.1-18 (VII, IX, X, Reeg 63*-67*), 37.1-10 (VI, Reeg 81-83). 
The divergence in the numbering of chapters is due to the factthatvı and vIı contain two 
accounts of R. Yishmael’s execution (VI: 22 and 37; VII: 22 and 28) and that the versions of 
1x and x can be considered parallels of the second account in vit. Cf Reeg, Geschichte, 37. 

220 22.31-38 (I-VII, Reeg50*-53*), 28.5-8 (1x, Reeg 63*—65*). The daughter’s request to spare 
the rabbi’s life is only implicit, although it is clearly presupposed. 

221 22.40 (I-VII), 28.11 (VII, IX, X); according to 37.6 (VI), R. Yishmael weeps. 

222 22.44 (I-III, V-VII). 

223 22.45 (II-VII). The point of adducing Deut 28:61 is presumably that this verse refers to 
afflictions that ‘are not recorded in the book of this law’. 

224  22.49-50 (I, III—V), 28.13-14 (VII, IX, X), 37.9-10 (VI). 

225 22.52 (II—VII), 22.48 (1). 

226 22.53 (I-VII). I and Iv lack Gabriel’s intervention, and in vı and vii the angel is Metatron. 

227  22.55+58 (I-VII); cf 28.17 (V11). In 28 (vI1,1x,x) and 37 (v1), his expiring is left unmentioned. 

228 22.59-62 (II-V); a shorter version is found in 22.63-64 (V—v11). 
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which R. Yishmael’s ‘head’ or ‘scalp’ is shown around, and conclude it with the 
prospect of future revenge on ‘Edom’.229 

Quite clearly, the line pursued in Midrash Canticles is here expounded 
even further. R. Yishmael is here more than just a Tora scholar, even more 
than a priest of high-priestly lineage. He is a hero endowed with heavenly 
power and beauty. In contrast to the Hekhalot literature, in this tradition his 
access to the celestial world is due not to his learning but rather to a miracu- 
lous conception,23° such that the casual remark that he was the ‘least’ among 
his colleagues should not be overemphasized. His unique status enables him 
essentially to act as a saviour; while the Maase’s frame narrative makes the 
salvation of Israel contingent upon the self-sacrifice of a body of peers, the 
execution scene depicts R. Yishmael’s sacrifice as crucial to the survival of 
the whole world. In a certain way his presentation is comparable to the 
christology of the hymn in Col 115-20. If Christ is the mediator of creation, 
R. Yishmael appears as the mediator of preservation; if the former is the image 
of God, the latter bears the beauty of Metatron; and both of them effect peace 
and reconciliation by their atrocious death. 

One may actually wonder whether the character presented here under the 
name of R. Yishmael can still be adequately termed a martyr. At any rate, the 
idea of a clash of cultures or religions, which seems to be a basic ingredient 
of martyrology, is only faintly echoed in the marginal motif of a final revenge 
to be taken on Rome. However, it is difficult to imagine how such an event of 
world-saving heroism could be fashioned without the crucial act of a violent 
death.23! To the contrary, the skinning scene in particular, which is found only 
in the Maase and in Midrash Canticles, shows unambiguously that the devel- 
opment of the salvation motif went hand in hand with an extreme intensifica- 
tion of the martyr’s torment. The story of R. Yishmael the saving hero proves to 
be inseparable from that of R. Yishmael the pitiable victim. 

As a final point, it may be noted that recension 111 of the Maase stands out 
from the other recensions by its incorporation of a large amount of further 
materials relating to R. Yishmael. They include the transgression of Exod 22:21, 


229 22.65-73 (II, IV-VII, Reeg 56*-57*), 54.1-6 (IX, Reeg 107*-109*). The core section of Iv 
and v seems to be an extract from bAZ ub, ıx also closely resembles the talmudic ver- 
sion, VI quotes only its beginning and 11 and vir give a rather independent wording. Cf 
Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 125, n106. 

230 This and the opposite stance taken in Hekhalot Rabbati are rightly highlighted by 
Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 17-19 and 264-81. 

231 Hekhalot Rabbati, which eliminates the execution of the martyrs by having them con- 
fused with the Roman emperor (see above p197), also lacks the idea of a central world- 
saving act. 
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which is reported partially in accordance with Avot de-Rabbi Natan?3? and 
partially in accordance with the Mekhilta;?33 a heavenly deal with Samael, 
the patron angel of the Roman empire, who in return for the execution of the 
ten martyrs subscribes to Rome’s devastation;?3* two lengthy passages com- 
posed of materials otherwise found only in the Hekhalot literature??? (which 
explains why in recension 111 R. Yishmael, rather than ascending to heaven, 
must ‘descend to the chariot’ in order to meet Metatron); then the bizarre story 
of a reiterated execution of the Roman emperor due to his being confused with 
R. Hanina ben Teradion and R. Nehunia ben ha-Kana;?*° and finally R. Akiva 
and R. Yehuda ben Bava’s dirge on R. Shimon and R. Yishmael and their predic- 
tion of further calamity, in a wording very close to Semahot 8:8.237 The blend- 
ing of these materials results in several blatant contradictions. Thus, according 
to 21:14-16 Rabban Shimon did not transgress Exod 22:21, but according to 
21:19-20 he did, and according to 40:33 R. Hanina was burnt, but according to 
17:13 it was the emperor who was burnt in his stead. This shows that this collec- 
tion aims at anthological completeness rather than the formation of a coher- 
ent narrative. There is indeed virtually nothing of the talmudic and midrashic 
traditions about R. Yishmael’s death which recension 111 has left out. 


232 2113-18 (Reeg 44*); the wording comes closest to that of Ms Oxford Opp 95 of ARN A 
38.10-12 (Becker 270). 

233  21.19-20 (44”-46*). 

234 16.1-10 (Reeg 32*-36*). In a very similar wording this episode occurs also in Hekhalot 
Rabbati §§ 108-10 (Schäfer, Synopse, 52-55); a different and shorter version is found in 
recension I, 19.1-4 (Reeg 38*—40*), and single motifs appear in 21.5, 10. Boustan, From 
Martyr to Mystic, 189 and 216f, argues that this ‘Samael apocalypse’ originates rather from 
the ten-martyrs tradition than from the Hekhalot literature, as it contradicts the account 
of the actual devastation of Rome which immediately follows in Hekhalot Rabbati §§ 
112f (Schafer, Synopse, 54f). However, this contradiction vanishes if one takes into consid- 
eration that, if measured against reality, the seemingly factual report of §§ u2f is no less 
fantastic than the announcement in § uo. Taken together, the two passages can easily be 
read as an imaginary or visionary account of a divine provision and its (perhaps eschato- 
logical) fulfilment. 

235 12.1-9 (Reeg 22*-23*) and 14.1-78 (Reeg 24*-27*). The respective Hekhalot parallels are 
listed in Reeg, Geschichte, 35. A further addition paralleled in the Hekhalot literature is 
the ‘David apocalypse’ in v, 23.1-29 (Reeg, 58*-59*); cf Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 
43-45 and 224, n82. 

236 171-16 (Reeg 36*—38"). The story was included here presumably because R. Yishmael not 
only tells it but also acts as the one who exchanges the rabbis for the emperor. For the 
shorter parallels in 111, 40.38-42, and v, 40.43-46. 

237 22.74-76 (Reeg 58"). 
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Apart from R. Akiva, R. Hanina ben Teradion, and the twin martyrs 
R. Yishmael and Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel, R. Yehuda ben Bava is the only 
figure mentioned??® in the various lists of ‘The Ten Slain by the Kingdom’ 
of whom a violent death in persecution is already reported in the talmudic 
literature. However, as we shall see, this story, which appears in the Talmud 
Bavli, is incompatible with Palestinian sources, and is therefore most plau- 
sibly a Babylonian construct that wove together earlier motifs into a martyr 
narrative.239 According to this narrative a Roman decree was issued which pro- 
hibited rabbinic ordination?*° and, threatened with harsh penalties not only 
for the transgressors but also for the towns and districts who harboured them, 
R. Yehuda ben Bava ‘sat down between two big mountains and between two 
large towns and between two Sabbath boundaries, (namely) between Usha and 
Shefaram}?*! where he ordained five - or, according to a variant opinion, six — 
sages to be ‘elders’. When this was discovered by the Roman administration, he 
told his appointees to flee but would not move to safety himself, so that ‘they 
had barely left, when (the Romans) drove three hundred iron spear-heads into 
him and made him like a sieve’. In both occurrences of this story in the Bavli, 
this story is preceded by the statement that were it not for R. Yehuda ben Bava, 
‘the laws of financial penalty would have been forgotten in Israel’ This and the 
story together apparently form a single piece of tradition, as the whole com- 
plex is quoted in both places, even though in Bavli Sanhedrin ı3b-ı4a only the 
subject of ordination and in Bavli Avoda Zara 8b only the subject of imposing 
fines is of interest. 

The central topic of the tradition is the continuity of an institutionalized 
rabbinic authority in a time of crisis.24# Usha and Shefaram were towns in west- 
ern Galilee where, according to Bavli Rosh HaShana 31b, the Sanhedrin used to 
convene after it had left Yavne and before it moved to Bet Shearim. This makes 
them the first foci of the Galilean reconsolidation of rabbinic Judaism after the 
Bar Kokhba war.?*3 The names of the ‘elders’ whom R. Yehuda ben Bava is said 


238 In fact, he figures in all the ten-martyrs lists assembled in the table in Boustan, From 
Martyr to Mystic, 94. 

239 bSan 14a; bAZ 8b. 

240 For the rabbinic practice of ‘ordination’ (12°10), or, as Palestinian sources preferably say, 
‘appointment’ (N), cf Hezser, Social Structure, 79-93; for a more traditional view see 
Avi-Yonah, Geschichte, 53. 

241 Two towns in western Galilee, approximately three kilometres apart. 

242 CfSurkau, Martyrien, 45; Wevers, ‘Rabbi Jehuda-ben-Baba’ 83 and 102; Schäfer, Bar Kokhba- 
Aufstand, 220; also Avi-Yonah, Geschichte, 52. 

243 On the historic background see Schäfer, Geschichte, 177f. 
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to have ordained include R. Meir, R. Yehuda (bar Ilai), R. Yose (ben Halafta), 
and R. Shimon (bar Yohai), who not only count among the most important 
authorities of the Mishna, but are also listed in Canticles Rabba among those 
of ‘our rabbis’ who ‘at the end of the persecution gathered at Usha’, sent for 
their Galilean colleagues, and revived the study of the Tora.?** The martyr 
story in the Babylonian Talmud offers an alternative version and it ascribes the 
key role for this re-establishment of rabbinic authority to R. Yehuda ben Bava, 
and the particular mention that is made of the ‘laws of financial penalty’ shows 
that the paramount aim of the reorganisation is seen in the civil jurisdiction 
exercised by rabbinic ‘elders’.2# 


41 R. Yehuda ben Bava in the Footsteps of R. Akiva 

In view of the literary skill invested in this narrative, - in R. Yehuda’s circum- 
spect choice of place and in the dramatically exaggerated motif of the riddling 
of his corpse?*$ — it is surprising that the text lacks any of the theological con- 
cerns that elsewhere dominate the early rabbinic martyr stories. There is no 
search for any guilt that might have been the deeper reason for the rabbi’s vio- 
lent end; no pangs of theodicy; no overwhelming love of God or the Tora makes 
the victim receive his fate with joyful devotion; no heavenly voice pronounces 
his post-mortem vindication; in fact, there are no miracles at all which could 
indicate the sympathies of the heavenly world over these earthly events. The 
motive of R. Yehuda’s heroic deed, namely, his concern for the continued exist- 
ence of the institutional foundations of rabbinic Judaism, is of course, obvi- 
ous, but it becomes manifest only from his action; traces of introspection are 
lacking.?*’ All in all, this narrative is quite atypical of the ancient rabbinic 
martyr traditions. 

Nevertheless, the martyrological import of the story is deeper than the 
text at its surface suggests, as an audience familiar with the Amoraic tradi- 
tion cannot fail to notice that the purported appointees of R. Yehuda ben 
Bava are commonly known to be among the foremost students of R. Akiva. 
In fact, a tradition on R. Akiva’s pupils quoted elsewhere in the Babylonian 
Talmud specifies exactly the same five names as are listed in this martyr story, 


244  ShSR 2.5.3 (15b-c); cf Oppenheimer, ‘Usha’, 17f. 

245 Recent excavations at Roman-period Usha confirm that it had a Jewish population. See 
http://hadashot-esi.org.il/Report_Detail_Eng.aspx?id=1971&mag_id=n19. 

246 Fora motif parallel cf EkhR 1.53 (19b) and EkhR B 1.18 (46b): Three hundred arrows were 
shot at King Josiah and made his body ‘like a sieve’. On the martyrdom of Sebastian see 
Delehaye, Les passions, 284. 

247 What R. Yehuda says about himself is confined to a comparison of himself with an 
immovable stone, whereby he explains his unwillingness to flee. 
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namely ‘R. Meir and R. Yehuda and R. Yose and R. Shimon and R. Elazar ben 
Shammua’2‘8 and a further talmudic enumeration of students of R. Akiva also 
includes the controversial sixth appointee, R. Nehemia.*9 If one sees the asso- 
ciation of these names with R. Akiva as part of the self-evident background of 
the martyr story, it turns out that the latter not only deals with the martyrdom 
of R. Yehuda ben Bava, but silently points at the martyr death of R. Akiva too. 
The implication is that R. Akiva had already been killed by the Romans and his 
students had become orphaned, so that R. Yehuda ben Bava is credited with 
the merit of having gathered them anew and installed them as the heirs of 
rabbinic authority before he himself was killed. 

This is in line with the sequence of events presupposed in Semahot 8, where 
R. Yehuda ben Bava joins R. Akiva in his lament over the death of Rabban 
Shimon and R. Yishmael and, when R. Akiva himself has been executed, sim- 
ilarly laments the latter's death together with R. Hanina ben Teradion, even 
though his own martyr death is left unmentioned.?°® It is also in line with a 
sequel to the martyr story in Bavli Sanhedrin 14a, which consists of the objec- 
tion that according to another tradition R. Meir had been ordained by R. Akiva, 
and the harmonizing suggestion that ‘when R. Akiva ordained him, they did 
not accept it; when R. Yehuda ben Bava ordained him, they accepted it’. Here, 
too, R. Yehuda ben Bava follows in R. Akiva’s footsteps, and it may quite well 
be implied that the necessity of doing so ensued from R. Akiva’s martyr death, 
which had happened in the meantime. 


4.2 Palestinian Roots of the Babylonian Story 

In order to assess whether it is plausible that the martyr story has a historical 
foundation, two further traditions must be taken into consideration. First, a 
piece of Tannaic aggada contained in the Tosefta and the Talmud Yerushalmi 
relates that the colleagues of R. Yehuda ben Bava intended to deliver a funeral 
eulogy for him as they had done for Shmuel the Small, but at his death were 
prevented from doing so because ‘the hour was troubled’.2>! The same piece of 
tradition is quoted also in the Babylonian Talmud, and here the cancella- 
tion of the eulogy is explained by the rule that ‘one does not conduct funeral 


248 bYev 62b. 

249 bSan 86b; besides R. Nehemia, this text mentions also R. Meir, R. Yehuda, and R. Shimon. 

250 Semahot 8:8-9 (Higger 148f). 

251  tSot 13:4; ySot 9:13 (24b). The meaning of MYW 15103 seems to vary between ‘the occasion 
had elapsed’ and ‘the moment was confused”. In the present case the most likely reference 
is to some kind of trouble that prevented the funeral eulogy; cf Hüttenmeister, Sota, 249. 
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ceremonies for those who were killed by the kingdom’.*5? This enhanced 
explanation obviously presupposes acquaintance with the tradition about 
R. Yehuda’s martyr death. There is no such hint at his martyrdom, however, in 
the earlier version preserved in the Tosefta and the Talmud Yerushalmi. 
Second, the Mishna knows of a ban on raising small cattle in the cultivated 
parts of the Land of Israel,?53 and according to a tradition preserved in the 
Tosefta, R. Yehuda ben Bava was reproached by the ‘sages’ for having disobeyed 
this prohibition by keeping, for medical reasons, a goat that supplied him 
with milk. ‘But at the hour of his death’, the text concludes, ‘he said, I know 
that there is no other sin in my hands than that I transgressed the words of 
my colleagues’.25+ Whatever the deeper reasons of this conflict about a goat 
may have been, the preservation of a deathbed saying of R. Yehuda ben Bava 
appears to be rather at odds with the report of his martyrdom.25> One might 
of course argue that this deathbed setting is likely to be a literary invention, 
as the ‘last hour’ certainly provides the occasion par excellence for a tardy 
confession. However, it seems rather doubtful that such a confession could 
have been packaged as R. Yehuda’s last words by anyone who knew that this 
man had been riddled by hundreds of Roman spears. Significantly, Midrash 
Canticles, which links the tradition about the rabbi’s goat with that of his mar- 
tyr death (though probably not in order to account for this death, but rather 
to demonstrate his exemplary piety),25° changes the deathbed saying into a 
lifelong remorse: ‘All his days he felt sorry about this and said, Woe is me that I 


252 bSan ua. The same additional explanation is found in the more recent version in 
ShSR 8.9.3. 

253 mBK7:7. On the historical background of the prohibition see the discussion in Alon, Jews, 
1:277-85. 

254 tBK 8:13; in similar wording the story occurs in ySot 9:10 (24a). It is found also in bBK 80a 
and bTem 15b, but is introduced here as the ‘story of a pious man’, and only Bavli Temura 
appends the explanation that ‘a pious man’ as a rule refers to either R. Yehuda ben Bava 
or R. Yehuda ben Ilai. Wevers, ‘Rabbi Jehuda-ben-Baba’, 96, assumes that this addition is 
meant to identify the anonymous character as R. Yehuda ben Bava (which would imply 
that the original tradition did not contain any name). But in view of the clarity of the 
older versions of the Tosefta and the Talmud Yerushalmi, the choice between R. Yehuda 
ben Bava and R. Yehuda ben Ilai amounts to a blurring of identity rather than to an iden- 
tification. For the treatment with milk see Preuss, Medizin, 199. 

255 Cf Wewers, ‘Rabbi Jehuda-ben-Baba, 101 (who nevertheless regards his martyr death as 
historically likely), and Schäfer, Bar Kokhba-Aufstand, 200f, who rightly rejects the har- 
monization suggested by Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 1, n104. 

256 This may be inferred from the subsequent account on R. Tarfon (Grünhut 6b-7a), which 
speaks of remorses due to a similar slip, but at the same time lauds this rabbi for having 
been ‘anxious in (his fulfilment of) the commandments. 
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transgressed the words of my colleagues’.25” As it seems, the author of this text 
felt strongly that a death caused by ‘three hundred blades’ (ibid.) was incom- 
patible with any last words. 

In sum, although the Talmud Bavli is unanimous in regard to R. Yehuda’s 
martyrdom, the earlier Palestinian sources seem to presuppose that he died a 
natural death. Moreover, the Palestinian tradition is also unaware of his having 
ordained the pupils of R. Akiva. According to Yerushalmi Sanhedrin, R. Meir 
and R. Shimon were appointed by R. Akiva himself,?5° and nothing in this 
context suggests a rival tradition having these two sages ordained by anyone 
else. Hence, the possibility can hardly be excluded that the martyr story of 
R. Yehuda ben Bava is basically a product of Babylonian Amoraic aggada.?°9 If 
this is indeed the case, the reason for its fabrication may have been the need 
to create a historical link between the end of the Bar Kokhba war as marked by 
the martyrdom of R. Akiva and the rabbinic reorganisation which was known 
to have taken its first steps at Usha and Shefaram.?6° 


4.3 Post-Talmudic Compilations of Motifs 

The Maase asara harugei malkhut provides an account which in most recen- 
sions is entirely independent of the Babylonian Talmud.*® It begins with 
praise of the outstanding qualities of R. Yehuda ben Bava as a Tora teacher, 
which include his cleanliness, his fasting, and his little need of sleep.?6 His 
execution is said to have taken place on his seventieth birthday, a Thursday, 
while he was fasting. One of his students, a certain R. Reuven ben Istrobili, 
offers to die in his stead, but R. Yehuda declines so as not to interfere with the 


257 Midrash Canticles 1.3 (Grünhut 5a). For the rest, the wording is close to that of tBK 913 
and even closer to that of ySot 9:10 (24a). 

258 ySan 1:2 (19a). Cf Jacobs, Institution, 172-75; Hezser, Social Structure, 89. 

259 Its historicity, however, is presupposed, e.g., by Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 429; Bietenhard, 
‘Freiheitskriege’, 178; Avi-Yonah, Geschichte, 52f; Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 114; Smallwood, Jews, 
465. For a contrary view see Oppenheimer, ‘Heiligkeit, 328f, who considers the story 
plainly anachronistic. 

260 For a possible connection of R. Yehuda ben Bava with Galilee cf Wewers, ‘Rabbi Jehuda- 
ben-Baba’, 11, who mainly relies on tKel BK 4:17. In all likelihood, the fighting of the Bar 
Kokhba war did not extend as far as Galilee, but one of Bar Kokhba’s letters (Mur 43, 
DJD 2:159-61) may imply that his troops included Galilean volunteers; cf Schafer, Bar 
Kokhba-Aufstand, 16-19 and 134f. 

261 For a detailed comparison of the various recensions see Reeg, Geschichte, 48. 

262 331-8 in III-V (Reeg 76"), 42.1-11 in VI, VII, IX (Reeg 93”). vi and vit lack the motif of 
fasting, 1x lacks the motif of cleanliness. Recension 1, 43.1 (Reeg 94*) speaks only of lit- 
tle sleep and then continues with a martyrdom story which in the other recensions is 
attached to R. Elazar ben Shammua. x, 42.1 (Reeg 93*) abbreviates the story by a reference 
to ‘Avoda Zara’, i.e., bAZ 8b. 
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‘decree of the King of the Kings of Kings, the Holy One, blessed be He’. He also 
declines when he is invited to eat something before being executed, arguing 
that ‘if until now I did not eat anything, although I did not know which way 
I was going, how should I eat anything, now that I know which way I am going?’ 
When he expires, a heavenly voice blesses him and observes, ‘Your body is 
clean, and your soul departed in cleanliness.*®3 Between the introductory por- 
trayal of the rabbi and the account of his execution, recension III inserts, in 
its characteristic pursuit of anthological completeness, the traditions about 
R. Yehuda’s offence against the prohibition of raising small cattle and his ordi- 
nation of five scholars in disregard for a Roman decree.?6* Here the wording 
remains close to the respective talmudic sources, except that, additionally, the 
ordination is dated ‘after the death of R. Akiva’, in accordance not only with the 
presuppositions of the Babylonian Talmud, but also with the order of events 
in the Maase itself.?6° Consequently, while the other recensions remain silent 
about the circumstances of R. Yehuda’s death, recension III also mentions that 
he was killed by ‘three hundred iron spear-heads’ which made him ‘like a sieve’. 


5 Other Rabbis Whose Death Is Not Reported in Talmudic Sources 


The ten martyrs featured in the Maase and listed in various Amoraic and post- 
Amoraic midrashim include a number of rabbis for whom the early rabbinic 
sources provide no martyr accounts whatsoever. In some cases, however, it 
seems that a martyr tradition may indeed have existed. In other cases, the 
development of a martyr tradition may have been at least inspired by some 
older material. However, there are also cases in which the inclusion of a rabbi 
in the Maase and the aforementioned lists plainly contradicts the older sources 
and therefore remains enigmatic. As we shall see, in these cases that are not 
established on rabbinic traditions there is a heightened tendency towards 


263 35.1-10 in III-V (Reeg 78*-80*), 42.12-22 in VI, VII, IX (Reeg 93*—95*). The explanation for 
the rejection of food and the praise of the rabbi’s clean body are lacking in 1x. v11 dates 
the execution on a Sabbath, 1x dates it on a Monday. Monday and Thursday are the tra- 
ditional Jewish fast days, cf Didache 8.1. A further day of fasting is the Day of Atonement, 
on which R. Akiva (31.34, in Iv, v) and R. Elazar ben Shammua (51.7, in I) are said to have 
been executed. 

264 34.1-6 (Reeg 78*-79*). 

265 The death of R. Akiva is related in 29-31, and in 32 (contained in 111 only) the eulogy deliv- 
ered by R. Yehuda ben Bava and R. Hanina ben Teradion ‘after R. Akiva had been killed at 
Caesarea’ is reproduced from Semahot 8:9. 
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borrowing of elements, confusion of different rabbis, and modelling them 
according to a stereotypical image. 

a) R. Yehuda ha-Nahtom (‘the Baker’)?® is, as a scholar, rather marginal in 
the talmudic sources.?67 However, his name figures prominently in an aggadic 
tradition dealing with the apostasy of Elisha ben Avuya, the teacher of R. Meir, 
who is also known as Aher, ‘the Other One’. According to one of a series of 
incidents by which the Talmud Yerushalmi tries to explain his apostasy, he had 
seen the tongue of R. Yehuda ha-Nahtom in the jaws of a dog, dripping with 
blood. He said: ‘Is this the Tora and this its reward?268 Is this the tongue which 
properly uttered words of the Tora? Is this the tongue which toiled over the 
Tora all its days? Is this the Tora and this its reward? It seems that there is nei- 
ther a bestowal of a reward nor a resurrection of the dead’.?69 

As a corpse can fall prey to a dog only if it has not been buried, and as the 
refusal of a burial is typically an expression of hatred and contempt,?”° it seems 
very likely that this tradition presupposes that R. Yehuda ha-Nahtom was put 
to death by a hostile power. At any rate, a merely accidental death could hardly 
account for his colleague’s desperate reaction.?”! Those who transmitted this 
story, therefore, probably also knew of a tradition according to which R. Yehuda 
ha-Nahtom had died as a martyr. Since R. Meir flourished in the mid-second 
century, such a tradition could easily fit the chronological frame of the Bar 
Kokhba war and the Hadrianic persecution. However, according to the parallel 


266 He is mentioned in the martyr lists of EkhR 2.4 (21a), EkhR B 2.2 (50b), MidPs 9.13 (Buber 
48a), Midrash Canticles 1.3 (Grünhut 5a), Maase 4.3 (11, 111, Reeg 4”), 16.5 (111, Reeg 34”), 
and Yalkut 2.643 on Ps 9 (444b). 

267 Teachings relating to halakhic matters are attributed to him in tOh 18:13; yRH 1:6 (57b); 
bBB 132a; bMen 6b. 

268 The same question occurs also in various martyr stories as a signal for the problem of 
theodicy, most famously that of R. Akiva in bBer 61b. 

269 yHag 2:1(77b); parallels: RuthR 6.4 (ub); KohR 7.8 (19c); EkhZ 7.8 (Buber 68a); Yalkut 2.974 
on Eccl 7:8 (544d). 

270 Corpses of martyrs who were refused burial and devoured by dogs are mentioned by 
Hippolytus, Comm Dan 4:51 (Bardy 368). On the punishment of having one’s tongue cut 
out see 2 Macc 7:4, 10; Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 430. 

271 An alternative explanation of Elisha’s apostasy is provided by a fatal accident. In yHag 
2:1 (77b) he is said to have watched a man who in compliance with Deut 22:6f took only 
the fledglings from a nest and let the mother go, but then fell off the tree and died. It is, 
however, clearly not the accident as such which provokes Elisha’s protest but the blatant 
contradiction between this premature death and the explicit promise of a long life in 
Deut 22:7. 
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versions preserved in the Babylonian Talmud it was not R. Yehuda’s corpse 
which was so hideously defiled but that of R. Hutspit ha-Meturgeman.?7? 

Explicit accounts of R. Yehuda ha-Nahtom’s martyr death appear in Midrash 
Canticles, Midrash Psalms, and the Maase. Midrash Canticles praises his eru- 
dition, explains his nickname by his habit of producing ‘words of the Tora’ like 
bread, and reports that he was killed when he tried to flee.?2”? Midrash Psalms 
relates that when he was about to be executed, a certain Ben Kufia, who had 
just assumed the office of judge, ordered that someone else be executed and 
his corpse be passed off as that of the rabbi; he was, however, condemned 
to die alongside the rabbi when the fraud became known.?” In the Maase, 
R. Yehuda’s martyr death is covered by only two recensions. According to 
recension X he was killed after a dispute with the emperor about God’s aveng- 
ing power, with the execution taking place on a Friday evening when he was 
reciting Gen 2:3 in his Kiddush for the Sabbath.?” Recension 111 tells the story 
of the attempted rescue as in Midrash Psalms; the partisan judge is here called 
Ben Kufra.?76 

b) R. Hutspit ha-Meturgeman (‘the Interpreter’)?”” is hardly less marginal in 
the talmudic literature than R. Yehuda ha-Nahtom.?”® He plays his most prom- 
inent role in the Talmud Yerushalmi’s account of the deposition of Rabban 
Gamliel at Yavne; he is asked here by the angry members of the assembly to 
close the session,*”9 which may imply that despite his literary marginality he 
actually held an important position in the early Tannaic movement. The tra- 
dition about his martyr death is connected to that of Elisha ben Avuya’s apos- 
tasy, which the Babylonian Talmud (bKid 39b) reports to have been a defiant 
reaction to R. Hutspit’s gruesome death. However, as we have seen, according 


272 According to bHul 142a, it was thrown onto a dunghill; according to bKid 39b, it was 
dragged away by a pig (literally, ‘another thing’). 

273 Midrash Canticles 1.3 (Grünhut 5a). 

274 MidrPs 9.13 (Buber 48a). 

275 43.3-5, 13-15, 18-20 (Reeg 95*-97*). The parallel text of the other versions deals with 
R. Elazar ben Shammua. 

276 48.6-9 (100* Reeg). On a variant tradition in 111 mentioning R. Yehuda ha-Nahtom see 
below n326. 

277 He is included in the lists of EkhR 4 (21a), EkhR B 2.2 (50b), MidrPs 9.13 (Buber 48a), 
Midrash Canticles 1.3 (Grünhut 4b-7a), Maase 4.3 (11.111), 10.32 (IV.V.IX), 16.5 (III), 21.12 
(1), 22.27 (V111), Hekhalot Rabbati § 109 (Mss N8128 and V288 in Schäfer, Synopse, 52f). 

278 In tKel BB 2:2 he figures together with R. Yeshevav, R. Halafta, and R. Yohanan ben Nuri 
as a student of R. Elazar ben Azaria. A halakhic teaching is quoted in his name in mShev 
10:6 and tShev 8:10 (Lieberman 1:202). The title meturgeman (‘interpreter’) is lacking in all 
these passages. 

279 yBer 4:1 (7d); yTaan 4: (67d). The mss and ed Venice give his title, name, and profession 
as ‘R. Hutspit ha-Turgeman’. 
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to Palestinian sources it was not R. Hutspit but R. Yehuda ha-Nahtom whose 
death made Elisha despair of God’s justice. It therefore remains doubtful 
which of the two martyr traditions must be credited with greater authenticity. 

In Midrash Canticles, R. Hutspit is praised by R. Akiva with the words of 
Ps 45:3 for his beauty and erudition, and he suffers his martyr death together 
with his students in a cave where they had been hiding.?®° In recension I of the 
Maase, R. Hutspit asks the emperor for permission to recite the Shema Yisrael 
before his execution in order to proclaim the kingdom of God. This triggers a 
debate on God’s power and on the divine punishment impending upon Rome. 
After his death his colleagues give him a great funeral.?®! The other recensions 
which mention his execution confine their additional information to a com- 
parison of his erudition with that of Yonatan ben Uzziel, the purported author 
of Targum Yonatan, another famous ‘interpreter’ figuring in the early rabbinic 
tradition.28? 

c) R. Yeshevav ha-Sofer (‘the Scribe’)283 is credited not only with various 
halakhic decisions and teachings but also with a generosity so exceptional that 
his colleagues considered it objectionable.?8* In halakhic contexts he often fig- 
ures as an opponent of R. Akiva, and in the Tosefta he is presented together 
with R. Hutspit and others as a student of R. Elazar ben Azaria. Nothing of this 
can account for his inclusion in the Ten Martyrs tradition. 

Midrash Canticles praises R. Yeshevav’s piety with words of Ps 12:2 and 
relates that in accordance with Ps 149:5 he was captured and killed in his 
bed.?85 According to the Maase he was executed on a Monday when he was 
fasting. Following the example of R. Yehuda ben Bava, he rejected the sugges- 
tion of breaking his fast in view of his imminent death. He expired while recit- 
ing the Shema Yisrael, at the very moment when he reached the last of its three 
biblical sections, and after his death he was blessed by a heavenly voice for 
not having omitted anything of the Tora of Moses. As he was accorded neither 


280 Midrash Canticles 1.3 (Griinhut 4b-5a). 

281 471-13 (Reeg 99*). 

282 491-7 (III-V, VII, X, Reeg 100*-101*). 

283 Heis included in all the lists indicated in n277. On the profession of a ‘scribe’ see Hezser, 
Social Structure, 467-75. However, in none of the references to R. Yeshevav contained in 
the talmudic literature is this job title mentioned. 

284 His favourite halakhic topics are kashrut (mHul 2:4; tHul 2:9; bHul 30b); corpse impu- 
rity (tOh 16:3; bNaz 65a); mamzerut (bYev 49a; bKet 29b-30a; bKid 64a, 68a; Yalkut 1:925 
[317d]). For his generosity, see yPea 11 (15b); bKet 50a; bAra 28a. 

285 Midrash Canticles 1.3 (Grünhut 7a). The praise of his piety may correspond to the fact that 
in his halakhic teachings he usually tends to strictness. 
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burial nor mourning, his corpse fell prey to animals.2°° In its conciseness this 
narrative shares the characteristic stereotypical fabric of those of the individ- 
ual martyr accounts in the Maase which are not based on ancient traditions. 
The recitation of the Shema and the concluding heavenly voice are motifs bor- 
rowed from the R. Akiva tradition; the defilement of the corpse recalls the sto- 
ries about R. Yehuda ha-Nahtom and R. Hutspit ha-Meturgeman; the motif of 
fasting, together with the indication of an appropriate weekday, is modelled on 
the preceding account of the execution of R. Yehuda ben Bava.?87 

Recension I presents R. Yeshevav’s death in a different version, which is like- 
wise to a large extent composed of motifs which recur in other parts of the 
Maase. The rabbi is executed on his ninetieth birthday, he reveals to his disci- 
ples a sad prospect of future Tora study in Israel, and before he is burned, he 
engages in an argument with the emperor on divine retribution and the world 
to come.288 Discussions of the latter kind are reported in several other mar- 
tyr accounts, most lengthily in that of R. Elazar ben Shammua;2® a dialogue 
between the martyr and his disciples is already part of the talmudic narrative 
on R. Hanina ben Teradion;?°° and again it is R. Yehuda ben Bava who is simi- 
larly said to have been executed on his birthday, in this case his seventieth.?9! 

d) R. Shimon ben Azzai??? is, like R. Akiva and R. Yishmael, among the most 
prominent scholars of the decades before the Bar Kokhba war, even though the 
early sources do not credit him with the title of rabbi. The earliest mention of 


286 44.1-5 (III-VII, X, Reeg 96*-97*). vil lacks the heavenly voice, x lacks the disciples’ sug- 
gestion of eating before the execution and the defilement of the corpse, and v1 offers an 
abbreviated version ending with the rabbi’s rejection of food. 

287 Cf bBer 61b. 

288 50.1-8 (Reeg 102*-3*). 

289 Cf 435-14 (1, R. Yehuda ben Bava), 43.7-15 (VI, VII, IX, R. Elazar ben Shammua); 
43-13-15 (X, R. Yehuda ha-Nahtom); 46.3-12 (1, R. Yuda ben Dama); 47.7-12 (1, Hutspit 
ha-Meturgeman); 51.12-19 (R. Elazar ben Shammua); Reeg, ‘Bild’, 12f. For an allusion cf 
22.42 (IV, V, R. Yishmael) and parallels. 

290 bAZ 18a. Further dialogues with students are reported of R. Yehuda ben Bava in 35.2-4 
(111-v) and 42.16-18 (VI, VII, 1X), of R. Elazar ben Shammua in 43.16 (1, VI, VII) and 51.20 
(111-v), and of R. Yeshevav in 44.2 (111-v11). The topics of these dialogues vary. 

291 35.1 (III-V), 42.12 (VI, VII). Recension I has a clear predilection for references to age, 
cf 43.1 (R. Yehuda ben Bava: 70 years), 47.1 (R. Hutspit: 130 years), 48.1 (R. Hanina ben 
Hakhinai: 95 years), 51.1 (R. Elazar ben Shammua: 105 years). 

292 He figures in the martyr lists of EkhR 2.4 (21a), EkhR B 2.2 (50b), MidrPs 9.13 (Buber 48a), 
Midrash Canticles 1.3 (Grünhut 5a) and Yalkut 2:643 on Ps 9 (444b). In the Maase he is 
mentioned only in the list of 11, 4.3 (Reeg 4*) and in a brief execution account in IX, 
27.1-3 (Reeg 63*). The latter has parallels in other recensions, which however deal either 
with Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel (vır and v1, 36.1-4) or with an otherwise unknown 
R. Shimon ben Haggai, whose patronymic is perhaps distorted from ‘Azzai’ (x). 
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his death is found in Mishna Sota, where it says: ‘When Ben Azzai died there 
were no more diligent students’??? The use of ‘died’ rather than ‘was killed’ 
might suggest that his death was a natural one; but some lines further down 
the text refers in similar words to the death of another Tannaic sage, whom 
the author in all likelihood must have known to be a martyr: ‘When R. Akiva 
died (met), the glory of the Tora ceased’.2" It does not seem therefore that met 
necessarily implies a non-violent death. 

A more serious objection to the tradition of Ben Azzai’s martyrdom arises 
from a famous aggada which deals with four scholars who ‘entered paradise’: 
‘One looked and died, one looked and was stricken, one looked and cut the 
shoots, and one ascended in peace and descended in peace‘? Ben Azzai 
is subsequently identified as the one who died and R. Akiva as the one who 
left in peace. Perhaps it is not implied that Ben Azzai died when still there, 
although this seems to be the likeliest inference when only R. Akiva is said 
to have ‘descended’. But if those who transmitted this piece of aggada were 
indeed of the opinion that Ben Azzai, as a result of his entry into paradise, had 
died a martyr death, they hardly would have said that R. Akiva, of whose mar- 
tyrdom they cannot have been unaware, managed to ‘descend in peace’. The 
contradiction, of course, vanishes as soon as one assumes that the description 
of the outcome of that fourfold visit to paradise is not to be taken literally. This, 
however, would entail that this text does not relate to any martyr tradition at 
all. At most, it may have inspired Ben Azzai’s inclusion in the later martyr lists. 

In Midrash Canticles, the account of Ben Azzai’s arrest and execution is 
enriched by a story about his wife incurring his anger by secretly listening to 
his meditations on Isa 40:12, ‘Who has measured the waters in the hollow of 
his hand?’2°6 As the topic of this verse suggests that these meditations were 
of mystical and speculative character, the episode may be a late offshoot of 
the tradition on Ben Azzai’s visit to paradise.??” However, it has as little to do 
with a martyr death, as do the praises of erudition and beauty which Midrash 
Canticles attach to R. Yeshevav, R. Hutspit, and R. Yehuda ha-Nahtom. 


293 mSot 9:15. 

294 mSot 9:15. 

295 tHag 2:3 (Lieberman 2:381); cf yHag 2:1 (77b); bHag 14b-15b etc.; for a bibliography see 
Kuyt, Descent, 214f, n116. 

296 Midrash Canticles 1.3 (Grünhut 5a-b). 

297 Notably, Ben Azzai’s contemplation of the waters of creation without noticing his wife’s 
presence closely resonated the story of his companion Ben Zoma (in the Tosefta on the 
four who entered paradise), who did not notice R. Yehoshua as he was contemplating the 
separation between the upper and lower waters. This is another case of motif borrowing 
in the later midrash. 
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An extremely concise report on his death is also found in recension 1x of the 
Maase: ‘Next, they brought R. Shimon ben Azzai, and they killed him and split 
his head, and Scripture says of him: And they cast lots for my people (Joel 4:3)’.298 

e) R. Tarfon?99 was another influential scholar of the early second cen- 
tury, but neither the talmuds nor the previous Tannaic traditions contain any 
hints as to when, where, or how he died.3°° According to one talmudic nar- 
rative, he was asked for shelter by a band of fugitive Galileans who were sus- 
pected of murder.?°! However, taking this to imply that he had connections 
to anti-Roman insurgents would seem unwarranted.3°? Hence the question of 
how his name came to be included in various lists of the Ten Martyrs tradition 
remains a puzzle. The list in Midrash Psalms, which instead of R. Tarfon men- 
tions a ‘R. Yose’,?°° is still more enigmatic, as the lack of a patronymic does not 
even allow a clear identification of the person.3°# R. Tarfon’s death is nowhere 
mentioned in the Maase. 

f) R. Elazar ben Harsom is referred to in the talmudic literature about a 
dozen times. He is remembered as a high priest who lived in the late Second 
Temple period and took greater interest in his study of the Tora than in his 
enormous riches.3°5 Repeatedly, he figures together with the high priest 
Yishmael ben Phiabi,?06 who is perhaps identical with a priestly aristocrat 
mentioned as a victim of Roman violence in Josephus’ War (6:14). A tal- 
mudic narrative describes the difficulties he had as a scholar in escaping the 


298 27.1-3 (Reeg 63*). 

299 He figures in the martyr lists of EkhR 2.4 (21a), EkhR B 2.2 (50b), Midrash Canticles 1.3 
(Grünhut 6b-7a), and Maase 4.3 (11 only). 

300 On the unhistorical character of the available biographical traditions and the non- 
biographical character of reliable historical information about this scholar cf Gereboff, 
Rabbi Tarfon, ı, 427, 438-40. On two occasions it is mentioned that R. Tarfon endangered 
himself (mBer 1:3; yShev 4:2, 35b), and was even violently attacked. However, although the 
latter event is referred to in Midrash Canticles 1.3 (Grünhut 6b-7a), it is irrelevant to the 
circumstances of his death. 

301 bNid6ıa. 

302 CfSchäfer, Bar Kokhba-Aufstand, 107. For a contrary view see Oppenheimer, ‘Die jüdische 
Bewohnerschaft Galiläas), 235. 

303 MidrPs 9.13 (Buber 45a). 

304 In the Mishna, ‘R. Yose’ without a patronymic usually refers to R. Yose ben Halafta, who 
belonged to the generation after the Bar Kohkba war (see above n252) and therefore does 
not fit into the list. 

305 Cf the passages mentioned in ngo7 and yTaan 4:8 (69a), parallels: EkhR 2.4 (21c) and EkhR 
B 2.2 (53a); bKid 49b; Kalla Rabbati 4.8. 

306 Cf tYom 1:21-22 (Lieberman 2:228), parallel yYom 3:6 (40d), parallel bYom 35b; bYom ga, 
parallel Yalkut 2:947 (491d). 
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compulsory service (angaria) for which he was pressed.30” A further text 
speaks of ‘the days of Harsom’ and explains this as a reference to a ‘time of 
hardship’?08 These passages, it seems, would easily be compatible with a 
martyr tradition. However, such a tradition is nowhere attested in the early 
sources. Moreover, of all extant Ten Martyrs lists only the Lamentations Rabba 
list includes his name. It is therefore possible that his inclusion is due to an 
error. Buber’s reading could be a rectified spelling of Elazar Harsana as in the 
Vilna edition,?°9 which in turn might be a misreading of Elazar ben Dama,?!° 
a name which appears in most of the lists of the Maase tradition. Clearly, his 
mention is another enigmatic case. 

g) R. Elazar ben Dama?" provides an interesting example of how aggada 
can develop. As a scholar he is marginal in the talmudic tradition; nowhere is 
he quoted as a teacher nor does he transmit the teachings of others. However, 
he figures in several aggadic pieces, the oldest of which, attested as early as 
in the Tosefta, may well have inspired the development of a martyr legend: 
When R. Elazar ben Dama, a nephew of R. Yishmael, was bitten by a snake, a 
certain Yaakov of Kfar Sama came by ‘to heal him in the name of Yeshu ben 
Pantera’, and when his uncle forbade this, he tried to produce some halakhic 
counter-evidence but died before he had found any, whereupon R. Yishmael 
praised him for having ‘departed in peace’! Already in this most primitive 
version, the story displays two important features typical of talmudic mar- 
tyr narratives, namely the unnatural death of the hero and his posthumous 
blessing. The Talmud Yerushalmi adds that the biblical evidence R. Elazar had 
been looking for could have been provided by Lev 18:5, ‘my statutes and my 
ordinances, which one shall do and live by them’3!3 The Babylonian Talmud, 


307 bYom 35b. 

308 Semahot 9:18 (Higger 174f; variant reading: ‘time of peril’). On the problem of identifying 
this ‘Harsom’ see Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 97, n50. 

309 EkhR 2.4 (21a). Literally, PIDIN “ty5x should be rendered ‘Elazar the Scabby’. 

310 A similar suggestion was made by Buber ad loc. (50b, n46). 

311 He is included in the martyr lists of Maase 4.3 (111 only), 10.32 (IV, V, IX), 12.1 (111), 16.5 
(111), 22.27 (VIII), and Hekhalot Rabbati § 109 (Mss N8128 and V288 in Schäfer, Synopse, 
52f). The variant ‘R. Yuda ben Dama’ in i 21.12 (I) may be due to inadvertence. 

312 tHul 2:22-23. Awareness of a widespread knowledge of this story can be inferred from 
allusions in KohR 7.26.3 (21d). The Jewish identification of Jesus of Nazareth as a son of 
‘Pantera’ is already attested by Celsus, in Origen, Cels 1.32 (162 Borret); cf Klausner, Jesus, 
24f; Schafer, Jesus, 108-15. 

313 yShab 14:4 (14d); yAZ 2:2 (40d), a similar version exists in KohR 1.8.3 (4a). On the func- 
tion of Lev 18:5 in rabbinic argumentations concerning the duty of lifesaving cf Schwartz, 
Leben, 5f; Avemarie, Tora und Leben, 104-17. 
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however, objects that Lev 18:5 applies only in private and corroborates this 
with a teaching attributed to R. Elazar’s uncle: 


R. Yishmael says: Whence (can it be inferred) that if one is told, ‘Commit 
idolatry, or you will be killed’, one should comply so as not to be killed? 
Scripture teaches: ‘And live by them’ (Lev 18:5), and not that one die by 
them. Does this also apply in public? Scripture teaches: ‘You shall not 
profane My holy name’ (Lev 22:32).3!4 


Despite the irony that lies in the disproportion between R. Elazar’s opposi- 
tion to his uncle’s teaching and his posthumous blessing,3!? the quotation of 
Lev 22:32, evoking the notion of kiddush ha-shem, likens R. Elazar’s death to 
that of a martyr in that he too ended up dying rather than giving himself over 
to idolatry. Although, as we have seen, the idea of kiddush ha-shem normally 
does not play a role in the early rabbinic martyr narratives,?!$ it seems quite 
plausible that once such an association was made, R. Elazar was a most likely 
candidate for inclusion in the Ten Martyrs tradition. Additional influence may 
have come from another, though less widespread, talmudic tradition, accord- 
ing to which R. Elazar once in a dream saw his jawbones falling out, which 
R. Yishmael interpreted to mean that ‘two Roman officers have plotted against 
you, but they have died’.3!” 

In order to accord R. Elazar a proper martyr account, the Maase of course 
had to replace his snakebite with an execution. It is reported in extreme brevity, 
subsequently to that of R. Yeshevav: ‘And after him R. Elazar ben Dama, who was 
killed for obeying the commandment of phylacteries’.?18 Only recension 111 has 
a slightly longer text, expanded by a reference to a Roman ban on wearing phy- 
lacteries mentioned elsewhere in the talmudic literature.3!9 Borrowings from 
the snakebite narrative itself can perhaps be discerned in other parts of the 


314 bAZ27b.R. Yishmael’s exegetical juxtaposition of Lev 18:5 and Lev 22:32 is also quoted in 
Sifra ahare mot 13.14 (p86b). 

315 Similar irony seems to underlie a further piece of tradition, according to which R. Elazar 
once asked his uncle whether, after having studied Tora, he was also permitted to study 
Greek wisdom, which R. Yishmael denied on the basis of Josh 1:8. Cf bMen ggb. 

316 Cfchapter 3. 

317 bBer 56b; for the reading of Hm (mss Munich, Florence, and Paris 671) rather than "7173 
(ed Vilna) see Goldschmidt, ad loc. (1:205, n57). Readers who knew about the martyr 
deaths of R. Yishmael and R. Elazar could even take the concluding phrase 1N, ‘and they 
died’, to refer to the two rabbis rather than the two Romans. 

318 Maase 45.1 (IV, V, Reeg 98*). 

319 Maase 45.1 (111, Reeg 98"), cf bShab 49a and 130a; Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 96, n39; Schäfer, Bar 
Kokhba-Aufstand, 214-15. 
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Maase, as the Talmud Bavli’s wording of the concluding beatitude, ‘Blessed are 
you, ... for your body is pure and your soul departed in purity’,32° is in several 
recensions applied to R. Akiva and with minor variations also to R. Yehuda ben 
Bava and R. Elazar ben Shammua.??! From the passage dealing with R. Elazar 
ben Dama it is strikingly absent. 

h) R. Hanina ben Hakhinai??? figures in early rabbinic literature as a pupil 
and contemporary of R. Akiva.3?3 While in some texts he is counted among 
older scholars such as Shimon ben Azzai,22+ others associate him with 
R. Shimon ben Yohai or with the generation after R. Akiva in general.?2° It is 
therefore difficult to determine whether he could have been killed in the Bar 
Kokhba war or during the Hadrianic persecution or whether he survived them. 
Nor does the early tradition give any other hint that could explain his inclusion 
among the ten martyrs in medieval writings. 

In three of the four recensions of the Maase in which he is mentioned, his 
execution follows that of R. Elazar ben Dama and is related in the very same 
conciseness: ‘And after him R. Hanina ben Hakhinai’326 Possibly, Hanina’s 
father’s name, ‘the snake’ (hakhina), generated the association with the tradi- 
tion of R. Elazar’s death by a snake bite. Recension 1 offers a somewhat more 
detailed account by combining a number of motifs that occur elsewhere in the 
narratives on R. Yehuda Bava and R. Elazar ben Shammua: When at the age 
of ninety-five he was to be executed, he rejected the suggestion of breaking 
his lifelong fast, arguing that now that he knew where he was going food and 


320 bAZ 27b (ed Vilna, Mss Munich, and Paris 1337), also in KohR 1.8.3 (4a) and Yalkut 2:989 
(947a). 

321 For R. Akiva see 31.30 (IV.Ix, cf v, Reeg 70*-71*); for R. Elazar ben Shammua see 51.23 
(1, Reeg 104*, ‘you were pure and your soul departed in purity’). cf Reeg, ‘Bild’, u. That a 
person’s ‘soul departed in purity’ is said elsewhere only of R. Eliezer in regard of his death- 
bed teaching; cf bSan 68a, ARN A 25.27 (Becker 204-5). In Christian literature, the motif 
of a death in purity occurs, e.g., in Clement of Alexandria, Strom 4.15.3 (Van den Hoek 80). 
On the Islamic idea of a cleansing of the martyr’s body by his violent death, which renders 
the customary washing before burial superfluous, see Seidensticker, ‘Transformation’, 139. 

322 Heis included in the lists of Maase 10.32 (IV, v, 1X), 16.5 (111), 21.12 (I), 22.27 (V111), Hekhalot 
Rabbati § 109 (Mss N8128 and V288 in Schäfer, Synopse, 52f). 

323 Cf Bacher, Tannaiten, 1:434. As a student of R. Akiva he appears in tHag 2:2, parallel yHag 
2:1 (77b), parallel bHag 14b; tNeg 1:1; LevR 21.8 (Margulies 484f). The topics of his teaching 
include kilayim (mKil 4:8; mMak 3:9), sexual maturity (tNid 6:6; bNid 52b), purity (tNeg 
1:1; tToh 11:3; Sifra metsora 5.16, [p74d]), sacrifices (bKid 55b, bMen 62a) and morals (mAV 
3:4; tShev 3:6). 

324 Cf tBer 4:18 (Lieberman 1:23); yMS 2:10 (53d); bSan 17b and above all yShek 5:1 (48d), where 
he is counted among the generation of ‘Yavne’. 

325 Cf tNid 6:6; LevR 21.8 (Margulies 484f), parallel bKet 62b; GenR 61.3 (Theodor/Albeck 660). 

326 48.1 (III-v, Reeg 98"); recension III adds: ‘and some say, R. Yehuda ha-Nahtom. 
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drink was even less necessary.32” He received his deathblow when he recited 
Gen 2:1-3 for his Kiddush of the Sabbath, whereupon a heavenly voice went 
forth and blessed him, ‘for you were holy and your soul departed in holiness at 
the word va-yekaddesh’.328 

i) R. Elazar (or Eliezer) ben Shammua is found last in most of the Ten 
Martyrs lists in which he is mentioned.32° Perhaps this is due to a vague aware- 
ness that this influential scholar according to the early sources flourished after 
the Hadrianic persecution.33° In the Talmud Bavli he figures both among the 
surviving students of R. Akiva and among the surviving elders whom R. Yehuda 
ben Bava had ordained before he was killed.?3! Moreover, he is reported to have 
been a teacher of R. Yehuda ha-Nasi??? and is admired for having reached old 
age,333 both of which rule out the possibility of an early martyr death in the 
wake of the Bar Kokhba war.??* Further aggadic pieces relate that he once 
rescued a shipwrecked Roman and, when the latter had become emperor, 
successfully dissuaded him from his plans to wipe out the Jewish people, and 
that a certain R. Yehuda ben Shammua by his intercession similarly averted a 
Roman ban on Tora study, circumcision, and Sabbath observance.33° Unless 
the tradition of R. Elazar’s martyrdom developed independently of this agg- 
adic background, it must have been inspired by the deep-felt conviction that 
Jewish contact with ill-disposed Romans could never lead to a happy ending. 

However, of all rabbis who lack an early martyr tradition, the Maase accords 
R. Elazar ben Shammua the longest individual martyr account. This may have 
to do with the fact that he either, as in recensions VI, VII, and Ix, figures at the 
head of this group of rabbis, immediately following R. Hanina ben Teradion, or, 
as in recensions I, III, IV, and v, comes last of all ten.?36 The core of the account 
is a dialogue between the martyr, the executioners, and the tyrant about God’s 


327 48.1-4 (Reeg 98*-100*); for the parallels referring to R. Yehuda ben Bava see above p218. 

328 48.5-9 (Reeg 100%); for the parallels relating to R. Elazar ben Shammua see the following 
section. 

329 Cf Maase 4.3 (111), 10.32 (IV, V, IX), 16.5 (111), and Ms V228 of Hekhalot Rabbati § 109 
(Schäfer, Synopse, 53). In other places he appears in the lists of Maase 21.12 (1), 22.27 (VIII), 
and Ms N8128 of Hekhalot Rabbati § 109 (Schäfer, Synopse, 52). 

330 Cf Bacher, Tannaiten, 2:275-77. 

331 bYev 62b; bSan 14a, parallel bAZ 8b; cf GenR 61.3 (Theodor/Albeck 660). 

332 Cf bYom 79a; bYev 84a; bMen 18a. 

333 CfbMeg 27b, bSot 39a. 

334 His emigration to Nisibis in order to study the Tora with R. Yehuda ben Batira, mentioned in 
SifDeut 80 (p146), may be regarded as a flight from persecution; cf Bacher, Tannaiten, 275. 

335 EcelR 11.1 (28c); bRH 19a, parallel bTaan 18a and Megillat Taanit, Scholion, 28th of Adar 
(Noam 128-29). On the legendary character also of the latter story cf Schäfer, Bar Kokhba- 
Aufstand, 211f. A similar legend about the revocation of Roman prohibitions is found in 
bMeila ı7a-b. 

336 Head position: 43.3-20 (Reeg 95*—97*), end position: 51.1-24 (Reeg 102*-104"). 
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power of retribution. As the execution is to take place on a Friday night, this 
dialogue is prompted by the martyr’s request to be granted a Sabbath Kiddush. 
Before he is executed, he explains to his disciples that it indeed befits him to 
follow his colleagues who have already died ‘for the sake of Heaven’ and for the 
‘sanctification of the Name’. When he expires at reciting Gen 2:3, a heavenly 
voice blesses him for having departed on the word ‘God’.33 A different version 
is given only in recension I, where R. Elazar, rather than conversing with his 
enemies, has a vision of R. Yehuda ben Bava and R. Akiva absorbed ina halakhic 
discussion on their biers, and in another vision sees the souls of the righteous 
purifying themselves for entering the heavenly academy. Furthermore, it dates 
the execution on the Day of Atonement, mentions R. Elazar’s age, piety, and 
fasting, and the concluding heavenly voice praises him for having departed 
‘in purity’.338 


5.1 Yehuda bar Nakossa 

A single tradition unrelated to the Maase traditions appears in a fragment ofa 
midrash on the book of Esther found in the Cairo Geniza, and alludes to a mar- 
tyrdom of another rabbi, Yehuda bar Nakossa.3°° The story unfortunately is 
incomplete and ambiguous and it lacks any parallel in other sources. However, 
as Lieberman had argued, it seems to preserve some ancient tradition and 
knowledge of Roman provincial administrators. The exchange between the 
governor and the accused suggests a decree forcing the Jews to hand over sto- 
len or lost goods to the authorities. R. Yehuda bar Nakossa was unwilling to 
cooperate and he and his son were killed ‘for the sake of the people of Israel’. 
Somehow, the decree was consequently revoked. Since this event took place on 
Friday afternoon, and there was not enough time to bake foods for Shabbat, the 
Jews prepared eggs and named this dish after Severus the consul of Caesarea 
(PIO PT NVDR). 

Admittedly, the circumstances and events are extremely obscure. The story 
appears in the context of Esther, chapter 8, on the revoking of Haman’s decree 
against the Jews, but as far as we can tell the details of this martyrdom story do 
not resonate with the story of Purim. Furthermore, it is difficult to establish the 
historical background of such an event. Other sources indicate that this rabbi 
flourished during the end of the second century CE, and Ecclesiastes Rabba 
describes his violent confrontations with heretics (presumably Christians).34° 


337 The answer to the disciples is lacking in 1x, the heavenly voice is lacking in v11. 

338 Forparallels in motifs see above p175 (heavenly voices), nnıog (vision of biers), 263 (fasting, 
day of execution), 290 (dialogues with disciples), 321 (death in purity), and 333 (old age). 

339 Wertheimer, Batei Midrashot, 1.340; Lieberman, Roman Legal Institutions’, 1-13; Levine, 
Caesarea Under Roman Rule, 85. 

340 EcclR 1.8 (Hirshman 80-83). 
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Taking into consideration the historical period and the Roman name men- 
tioned in the story, Alon has suggested that the event of his martyrdom is 
related to the struggle between Niger and Septimius Severus. Septimius Severus 
saved the Jews from persecution since they supported him, and therefore they 
named a dish after him.3*! More closely related to the particular details of the 
martyrdom story is another rabbinic tradition concerning a danger involved in 
publicly announcing the finding of lost objects in order to return them to their 
owner. The Talmud associates this danger with a decree that all lost objects 
must go to the treasury of the king.?*? Again, the historical background of such 
a decree is obscure, but this tradition may provide the background for the story 
of R. Yehuda bar Nakossa. 


6 Conclusion 


The history of the traditions on rabbinic martyrs gives witness to the fluidity 
of motifs, narratives, and theological concerns. In some case we have noticed 
a substantial shift between the different stages of literary development. Thus, 
for example, while the Sifrei Deuteronomy praises R. Hanina and his family 
for accepting God’s judgment wholeheartedly, the Babylonian Talmud is more 
ambivalent towards the acts of martyrdom and exposes their sins. In the case 
of R. Akiva, his exemplary obedience to the command of loving God is trans- 
formed into a martyr story, which questions divine justice: ‘Is this the Tora and 
this its rewards?’ A similar discomfort is apparent in the various retellings of the 
martyrdom of R. Yishmael and R. Shimon. Were they guilty of a trivial offence 
or a substantial sin that could justify their death, or rather are they to be con- 
sidered as the most righteous who atoned for the primal sin of the patriarchs? 

Another apparent tendency is a growing integration of the different tradi- 
tions. Starting from the deathbed prophecy of Shmuel the Small and R. Akiva’s 
bewailing of R. Yishmael and R. Shimon’s death in the Tannaic sources, the 
stories of the rabbinic martyrs are gradually strung together, either explicitly 
as in Semahot 8 or in the Story of the Ten Martyrs, or inexplicitly. Thus, what 
seems to be a Babylonian invention of R. Yehuda ben Bava’s violent death, in 
fact resonates the martyrdom of R. Akiva, and attempts to fill his place. The 
dialogue with the Roman executioner that originally appears only in R. Akiva’s 
story becomes a characteristic feature in other rabbinic martyrdoms. The bor- 
rowing of motifs from one martyr to another becomes a standard feature of the 
post-talmudic renderings of the Story of the Ten Martyrs. 


341 Alon, Jews, 2.98f. 
342 tBM 2:17; bBM 28b. See Benovitz, ‘Time of Danger’, 12-15. 


CHAPTER 7 


Non-Rabbinic Martyrs in Rabbinic Literature 


In this chapter we address cases that do not involve known rabbinic figures, 
and consequently offer alternative models of martyrdom. On the historical 
level, these cases lack a clear framework and therefore shift between differ- 
ent settings, occasionally being relocated to the ‘time of persecution’ In this 
vein, traditions regarding the willingness of the people of Israel to sacrifice 
themselves for the sake of the commandments are explicitly associated with 
that historical period in later sources. On another level, these narratives are 
in many respects much closer to Maccabean and Christians martyrdoms than 
the events involving rabbis, possibly drawing directly from such non-rabbinic 
discourse. 


1 Pappus and Lulianus 


Although their martyrdom is mentioned quite frequently in rabbinic writings, 
Pappus and his brother Lulianus,! even until the Maase asara harugei malkhut, 
were never included in the Ten Martyrs tradition.” As a historical explanation 
one might consider that they presumably did not die in the Bar Kokhba war or 
during the Hadrianic persecution, but some years before, in the context of the 
Jewish insurrections under Trajan. However, since the Ten Martyrs tradition 
is careless about chronology,? another reason seems more likely. All martyrs 
mentioned in the various lists of ten were Tora scholars, which is underlined 
using the title ‘rabbi’ even for those of the ten who in the Tannaic sources as a 
rule were denied this title, such as Yehuda ha-Nahtom and Shimon ben Azzai. 
However, not only are Pappus and Lulianus never called rabbis in ancient rab- 
binic writings, neither are they mentioned anywhere as teachers or tradents of 
rabbinic lore.* 


1 This spelling of the Latin name Julianus is not only found in rabbinic sources but also in 
inscriptions, cf, e.g., CIJ II 101 (AovAoavög). 

2 Finkelstein, ‘Ten Martyrs’, however, included them in his attempt to establish the original 
historical identity of the ‘ten martyrs’; cf Shepkaru, Jewish Martyrs, 78. 

3 Cfin the previous chapter on R. Elazar ben Harsom and R. Elazar ben Shammua. 

4 One might argue that a distinction along these lines is made explicitly in the Talmud Bavli, 
which distinguishes between students of the Tora and the harugei malkhut who are identi- 
fied with harugei Lod, ‘those who were killed at Lydda’ (bPes 50a; bBB 10b). A similar passage 
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The traditions on Pappus and Lulianus are unique in other respects, besides 
the fact that they are non-rabbinic figures. As we shall see, from their very first 
appearance the traditions concerning these two martyrs portray them as con- 
versing with the emperor on theological matters, and they are also required 
to participate in some form of idol worship. Another recurring feature is their 
eagerness to die in face of their judge’s discomfort to execute them. These and 
other features place the set of sources on Pappus and Lulianus apart from rab- 
binic martyrs and closer to the stream of traditions on the Maccabean martyrs 
and the succeeding Christian martyrdom narratives. In this respect, rabbinic 
sources on Pappus and Lulianus share a strong resemblance to another group 
of non-rabbinic martyrs within rabbinic literature, the mother and the seven 
sons. Both groups of martyr traditions are rooted outside rabbinic discourse, 
and therefore disclose a relatively strong affinity to the line of transmission 
from the Maccabean to the Christian martyr narratives. 


11 Groups of Literary Traditions 

Pappus and Lulianus feature in five groups of distinct rabbinic traditions, two 
of which are rooted already in earlier Tannaic sources and the rest appear 
in later Palestinian sources. These traditions are relatively independent and 
while they do not complement each other in any clear way, taken together they 
suggest a unique martyrdom discourse. 

A frustratingly brief reference to the two is made in the Sifra, which iden- 
tifies the ‘proud glory’ which God in Lev 26:19 threatens to break with ‘the 
magnificent ones who are the pride of Israel, such as Pappus ben Yehuda and 
Lulianus Alexander? and his companions’® The Sifra’s reference to ‘his com- 
panions’ (in the singular, presumably relating to Lulianus) seems to imply that 
that Pappus and Lulianus were not executed together and that there were two 
separate cases of Roman persecutions of Jewish nobles, but we cannot say any- 
thing more specific about these events. Admittedly, it looks a bit strange that 
the Sifra accords the patronymic ‘Yehuda’ to only one of two characters who 
are elsewhere referred to as brothers. But the likelihood that this patronymic is 
due to a secondary insertion (following other sources that mention this figure) 
does not seem any higher than the likelihood that a secondary growth in tradi- 
tion turned the two into brothers. 


in a later midrash (KohR g.10.1 [24b]) seems to equate these harugei Lod with Pappus and 
Lulianus. However, all manuscripts omit the reference to Pappus and this midrash seems to 
be alluding rather to the emperor Julian the Apostate. 

5 "710208 can be either an adjective referring to Lulianus’ origins (‘the Alexandrian’) or his 
second name; cf Krauss, Lehnwörter, 2:55. 

6 Sifra behukkotai 5.2 (pid). 
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More detailed evidence of their martyrdom (this time together) appears in 
the second set of traditions which emerges comparatively early. This account 
is preserved in quite similar versions in the Sifra, Mekhilta de-R. Shimon ben 
Yohai, the Talmud Bavli, Semahot, and several later writings.” According to this 
account, it happened at Laodicea® in Syria that Trajan® sentenced ‘Pappus and 
his brother Lulianus’ to death. The focus of the story is, however, not on his- 
torical detail but on theological argument: Trajan tauntingly suggests that the 
god of Pappus and Lulianus should rescue them from his hands as he saved 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah from the fiery furnace, but the martyrs retort 
that not only these righteous ones, but even Nebuchadnezzar had merited this 
miracle, while he, Trajan, is a wicked man and they themselves are sinners lia- 
ble to death, and, were it not he who killed them, God could dispose of many 
other agents to carry out his judgement, bears, lions, snakes, and scorpions — 
‘however, in the end the Omnipresent will exact our blood from your hands’!° 
And thus it happens; no sooner have the two martyrs expired than the tyrant’s 
eyes are gouged out! or, alternatively, duoviri!” arrive from Rome and knock 
out his brain with clubs. 

The central concern of this story is clearly theological; at issue is God’s 
power, which is questioned by the tyrant, and his justice, which the martyrs 
assert. Their answer to the emperor follows a pattern which is known also from 
other rabbinic martyr narratives that struggle with theodicy: if the martyrs 
(a) are liable to death on account of the sins they have committed and (b) after 
their death will be vindicated by God, the superficial impression that God, or 
perhaps a godless fate, deals unjustly with them vanishes completely. 

This pattern is in the present case embellished by a number of further motifs, 
such as the idea that a saving miracle depends on the righteousness not only of 
the victims but also of the tyrant himself; the assertion that a Roman emperor 


7 Sifra emor 9.5 (pggd; MS Assemani 66, ed Finkelstein 442); MekRSbY 21.13 (Epstein/ 
Melamed 169f); bTaan 18b; Semahot 8:15 (Higger 164-f); KohR 3.17 (12a); KohZ 3.17 (Buber 
62a); Megillat Taanit, Scholion, 12th of Adar (Noam 117f). 

8 In varying spellings, the name of this city is given in all the sources of the previous note, 
with the exception of Mekhilta de-R. Shimon ben Yohai. 

9 DUPNMD (Sifra, Ms Assemani 66), DIIN (Sifra, ed Weiss), 013770 (MekRSbY), DUO 
(bTaan), and 017390 (Semahot). 

10 This is the wording of Sifra emor. Mekhilta de-R. Shimon ben Yohai lacks the hint at God’s 
alternative means of punishment and the announcement of God’s revenge. 

11 Cf Mekhilta de-R. Shimon ben Yohai and Semahot. On the blinding of the tyrant as an act 
of divine punishment in Christian martyr legends see Delehaye, Les passions, 302f. 

12 Cf Sifra emor, bTaan, KohR: 771779 ont, cf Krauss, Lehnwörter, 2:201. MS Assemani 66 
reads 930 759 NAW, ‘when there came a letter (tabella) concerning him, cf Jastrow, 
Dictionary, 297. 
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is merely an instrument of God’s righteous government of the world; and the 
fate which overtakes the tyrant immediately after his outrage. It seems that 
these motifs are inspired by the common purpose of disparaging the tyrant: 
he is denied the sovereignty of his actions and ranked with beasts of prey; in 
comparison with him even Nebuchadnezzar appears as righteous;!? and the 
report on his brutish death is deemed so important that it replaces the blessing 
of the martyrs by a heavenly voice that concludes so many other narratives. It 
seems to be the tyrant’s mockery that triggers this many-faceted response. In 
this regard, the Pappus and Lulianus story stands out among the early rabbinic 
martyr traditions, which usually care rather little about pagan oppressors.!* We 
will return to this point below. 

The various literary contexts in which the story of the exchange of Pappus 
and Lulianus with Trajan is embedded are for the larger part primarily inter- 
ested in its theological or ethical import. In the Mekhilta de-Rabbi Shimon ben 
Yohai it is adduced in order to illustrate the principle that God passes merit on 
to the meritorious and guilt on to the guilty.!5 In Ecclesiastes Rabba it exem- 
plifies Eccl 3:17, ‘God will judge the righteous and the wicked’. In Semahot it 
provides one of a series of cases concerned with theodicy. And in the Sifra it 
illustrates the proposition that miracles are wrought only for those who ren- 
der their lives without expecting that a miracle be wrought for them,!® even 
though in view of the fate of the two heroes this may seem somewhat paradox- 
ical, unless the death of Trajan is taken to be the very miracle they deserved.!” 

Bavli Taanit links this widespread story with another tradition that brings 
Pappus and Lulianus together with Trajan, in order to explain a traditional pro- 
hibition of fasting on the ‘Day of Trajan’, the twelfth of Adar.!® According to the 
Bavli this prohibition was abolished when on the twelfth of Adar the anony- 
mous ‘Shemaya and his brother Ahiya were killed’. This reconstruction of the 


13 This has been pointed out by Stemberger, Die römische Herrschaft, 77. 

14 An extreme example is the story of R. Shimon and R. Yishmael in MekRY nezigin 18, dis- 
cussed in the previous chapter. 

15 This principle is also quoted in a number of manuscripts at the beginning of Semahot 8:15 
(Higger 164). 

16 A contrasting view on the attitude of the three youths toward miracles is expressed in 
SifDeut 306 (Finkelstein 343); GenR 56.11 (Theodor/Albeck 612). 

17 According to the text of Weiss, the story has the tyrant ‘seizing’ (DAN) the martyrs rather 
than ‘killing’ them, as in Ms Assemani 66, but this is certainly not to imply that Pappus 
and Lulianus survived, especially since the wording of this introductory phrase varies 
similarly in the parallels. For a different interpretation, see Smallwood, Jews, 425. 

18 Apart from bTaan 18b, this prohibition and its abolition are also attested in yTaan 2:13 
(66a) and yMeg 1:6 (70c) as well as in the Scholion of Megillat Taanit, which adduces the 
martyr story for the same illustrative purpose; cf Noam, Megillat Ta ‘anit, 295. 
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Babylonian Talmud seems to be secondary to the Yerushalmi’s discussion of 
the same topic: 


It has been taught: The twelfth (viz. of Adar) is the Day of Tirion (Yo). 
But R. Yaakov bar Aha said, the Day of Tirion was abolished on the day on 
which Lulianus and Pappus were killed.!? 


The Yerushalmi’s ‘Day of Tirion’ and the Bavli’s ‘Day of Trajan’ are obviously 
one and the same as both fall on the twelfth of Adar; but while according to 
the Bavli this day served to commemorate the divine punishment which Trajan 
suffered for the execution of Pappus and Lulianus and was cancelled after the 
violent death of Shemaya and Ahiya, the Yerushalmi links the abolition of the 
day to the death of Pappus and Lulianus and leaves its inauguration unex- 
plained. This seems to contradict the previous tradition according to which 
the two were executed by Trajan before he died. 

A fourth independent tradition on the martyrdom of Pappus and Lulianus 
appears in a discussion in the Palestinian Talmud concerning the duty of sac- 
rificing one’s life even for a minor commandment if pressured in public. In 
this context Yerushalmi Sheviit and Yerushalmi Sanhedrin adduce the exam- 
ple of ‘Lulianus and his brother Pappus, to whom they gave water in a vessel 
of coloured glass, but they did not accept it from them’.”° The literary context 
makes the reason for their refusal sufficiently clear: the water in the coloured 
glass must have been a substitute for libation wine, and by pouring it out?! the 
brothers could have pretended to commit idolatry without actually doing so; 
they rejected such a ruse. 

The fifth and last tradition concerning the two appears in Genesis Rabba: 
‘In the days of R. Yehoshua ben Hanania the kingdom decreed that the Temple 
should be rebuilt, Pappus and Lulianus set up banks (trapetsin) from Acco as 
far as Antioch and supplied those who came up from the diaspora’; their efforts 


19 _ yTaan 2:13 (66a) and yMeg 1:6 (70c). The contradiction to bTaan 18b could be reduced by 
interpreting NW DV’ as being in apposition to {7/10 OF (‘The Day of Tirion has been 
abolished, the day on which...’) rather than as an adjunct indicating the time of (and 
reason for) the abolition. However, since an explanation of the reason for the abolition 
contributes considerably more to the proposition of this passage than does an additional 
identification of its subject, the understanding of 3771W DY as an adjunct seems clearly 
preferable. 

20  yShev 4:2 (35a), ySan 3:6 (21b). 

21 Alternatively, Pappus and Lulianus may have been commanded to drink the water rather 
than pouring it out; cf Gray, ‘Contribution’, 252; Cohen, Name) 30. 
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were in vain, as the rebuilding of the Temple was thwarted by the intervention 
of jealous Samaritans.” 


1.2 Historical Background 

The desire to reconcile the multiple sources on Pappus and Lulianus has gen- 
erated various historical reconstructions. If we begin with the (relatively late) 
story in the Yerushalmi on the libation wine, the most likely historical context 
in the early rabbinic period in which an attempt at forcing Jews to commit 
idolatry can be situated would seem to be the Hadrianic persecution. However, 
as we have seen, the bulk of pertinent rabbinic materials suggest that this 
persecution aimed at a suppression of Jewish observances rather than mass 
apostasy.” The origin of this later image of Pappus and Lulianus’ persecution 
must then lie elsewhere, in another martyrological tradition. Furthermore, 
placing the martyrdom of Pappus and Lulianus in the thirties of the second 
century would go against the halakhic midrashim, which associate their exe- 
cution with the reign of Trajan. Presumably the first tradition stemming from 
the earlier sources should be preferred, and the later story from the Yerushalmi 
would then reflect more of a literary topos associated with the martyrdom of 
this couple, rather than reliable historical information. Notably, this discussion 
in the Yerushalmi appears in close proximity to the question whether gentiles 
(probably Christians) are obliged to sacrifice their own lives in order to avoid 
idol worship. It is therefore not surprising that motifs from Christian martyr- 
doms found their way into the discussions on Jewish martyrs. 

Returning to the earlier material situating the two during the reign of Trajan, 
the question still remains how the narrative in the midrashim according to 
which they were executed by Trajan and the conflicting talmudic reconstruc- 
tions of the history of the commemoration day on the twelfth of Adar (Day of 
Tirion/Trajan) relate to each other. 

The two talmudic versions concerning this day can be reconciled only if 
one (a) identifies the two pairs of brothers with each other?* and (b) assumes 


22 GenR 64.10 (Theodor-Albeck 710f). 

23 Cf Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 99f; Schäfer, Bar Kokhba-Aufstand, 205. However, tAZ 5(6):6 
mentions ‘altars’ erected ‘in the hour of persecution, which can easily be imagined as 
a suitable setting for forcing Jews to drink water from coloured glasses. If Isaac, ‘Roman 
Religious Policy’, passim, is right in assuming that the Hadrianic ban on circumcision, as 
mentioned also in ancient non-Jewish sources, had the primary purpose of preventing 
conversion to Judaism (rather than inducing apostasy), Pappus and Lulianus, as bearers 
of Graeco-Roman names, could perhaps be imagined as proselytes whom the Roman 
authorities tried to dissuade. 

24 Their identity is taken for granted, e.g., by Shepkaru, Jewish Martyrs, 78. 
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either that the commemoration on the twelfth of Adar referred to some event 
other than the death of Trajan?® or that the martyrdom of the two brothers 
actually happened years after Trajan’s death. In the former case, the historical 
setting of the martyr legend in Bavli Taanit and the halakhic midrashim could 
be considered reliable, except that the name of Trajan, who is known to have 
died from a disease on his return from Parthia,?6 should probably be replaced 
with that of Trajan’s general Lusius Quietus, who had played a leading role in 
quelling the Jewish diaspora rebellion of 15-17 and was appointed governor of 
Judea. He was very soon deposed under Hadrian and put to death.’ If, how- 
ever, the martyrdom of Pappus and Lulianus happened years after the death 
of Trajan (as implied by the Yerushalmi), it would logically be situated in the 
context of the Hadrianic persecution. In that case, the mention of Trajan in 
the legend of Bavli Taanit and the halakhic midrashim must be considered an 
anachronism, perhaps due to the dating of the event to the twelfth of Adar. At 
any rate, the most stable element in these traditions is the association of the 
two with the period of Trajan, and this should serve as the starting point for 
any attempt at historical reconstruction. 

On the basis of the passage in Genesis Rabba on the support offered by 
Pappus and Lulianus to the attempt during the days of R. Yoshua (early sec- 
ond century) to rebuild the Temple, W. Horbury has proposed an impressively 
coherent reconstruction of a possible historical substratum. The reference to 
the region between Acco and Antioch and the mention of Laodicea in the ear- 
lier martyr tradition indicate that the martyrs were active in the coastal region 
of Syria; the reference to the death of Trajan echoes the violent death of his 
hated instrument Lusius Quietus; and if these data are combined with the 
hints at the martyrs’ status and reputation, their activities ‘can be inferred ... as 
the employment of wealth ... to aid Jewish entry from Syria to Judaea’ during 
the Jewish insurrection of 15-17.28 If, however, one prefers to relate the tradi- 
tion to the Bar Kokhba war and the Hadrianic persecution (following the later 
sources), one may identify Sifra’s ‘Pappus ben Yehuda’ (in the first tradition) 
with R. Akiva’s fellow prisoner of the same name mentioned in Bavli Berakhot 


25 For the view that (PYY means túpavvoç and for suggestions as to the identity of this 
‘tyrant’ see the references in Noam, Megillat Ta‘anit, 297. Horbury, ‘Pappus and Lulianus’, 
291, surmises that after the martyr death of Pappus and Lulianus an original ‘day of Tirion’ 
was ‘reinterpreted as Trajan’s Day’. 

26 According to Vita Hadriani 4 he died in Cilicia in August (not Adar) 117. 

27 Cf Schiirer, History, 1:533, n91; Smallwood, Jews, 425; Schäfer, Bar Kokhba-Aufstand, 31; 
Stemberger, Die römische Herrschaft, 76f; Horbury, ‘Pappus and Lulianus’, 291. 

28 Horbury, ‘Pappus and Lulianus’, 290-93 (the quotation is from p293). On the historical 
background see also Schwemer, ‘Aufstand in der Diaspora’, 97. 
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61b.2? If Pappus and Lulianus had been brought from Syria to Judea before they 
were executed, an encounter with R. Akiva seems possible. 

In view of these various possibilities?° one may readily subscribe to Mary 
Smallwood’s judgement that the Pappus and Lulianus legends ‘provide endless 
scope for speculation but little hard historical fact’.3! Nevertheless, the early 
attestation and broad diversification of these legends suggest that they are 
perhaps not entirely based on fiction. Despite the brevity of most of the indi- 
vidual traditions, their martyrological substance is considerable, as they offer 
an impressive array of elements familiar from other non-rabbinic martyrdom 
traditions, and an exceptional model for self-sacrifice for the sake of the com- 
mandments, greater than that of the rabbis. 


13 Non-Rabbinic Parallels 
The most conspicuous characteristic of this array of traditions is their unique- 
ness within the rabbinic corpus and their relative affinity to non-rabbinic 
martyrdom discourse. These features already appear in the distinct dialogue 
with the emperor in the earliest sources, which, as we noted in the previous 
chapter, is uncharacteristic of the rabbinic martyrdom narratives, which inten- 
tionally disregard the Roman persecutor.?? A dialogue with Trajan is related 
in Christian accounts of the martyrdom of Ignatius.33 Likewise, Pappus and 
Lulianus are concerned to inform the emperor of the ultimate power of God, 
which is not undermined by their death. This is a recurring theme in the story 
of the mother and seven sons in 2 Maccabees, as expressed, for example, in the 
words of the sixth son (2 Macc 7:18-19): ‘Do not deceive yourself in vain. For we 
are suffering these things on our own account, because of our sins against our 
own God. Therefore, astounding things have happened. But do not think that 
you will go unpunished for having tried to fight against God! 

Although the earlier narratives do not explicitly refer to Pappus and Lulianus’ 
crime for which they were executed, their comparison to Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah seems to imply that they were unwilling to participate in some 


29 The identity of the two figures is considered likely, e.g., by Bietenhard, Freiheitskriege‘, 
75f, and presupposed by Shepkaru, Jewish Martyrs, 80. 

30 A further possibility is the identification of the Lulianus of GenR 64.10 with the emperor 
Julian the Apostate, who, in the fourth century, planned to rebuild the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem; cf Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 414; Lapin, ‘Pappus and Julianus’. 

31 Smallwood, Jews, 425. 

32 Even in the case of R. Akiva, the exchange with the governor Tineus Rufus does not serve 
as an opportunity for a theological statement, but as a way for R. Akiva to express his own 
devotion. 

33 Acta Ignatii Latine 2 and Graece 2 (Ruinart 57, 62f). 
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form of idol worship, such as the wine libation mentioned in the Yerushalmi. 
Whereas rabbinic martyr narratives do not involve pagan worship, the three 
young men of Daniel 3 are viewed as a model for resisting any such partic- 
ipation, imitated exclusively by Pappus and Lulianus.?* Considering their 
social esteem (‘the magnificent ones who are the pride of Israel’ according to 
the first tradition) and their apparent diasporic provenance, it is interesting 
to note the midrash’s report of impact the notables Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah had among the many gentiles who converted on the day the three 
sanctified the name of God.?5 Likewise, the three feature in Christian martyr 
narratives. The association suggests itself, for example, when a bishop and two 
deacons are burnt on the stake, or when ‘the Lord’s dew’ prevents a stake 
from catching fire.37 

The announcement to the tyrant of divine revenge, which figures promi- 
nently already in 2 Maccabees (7:17, 19, 31, 36), equally recurs in the Christian 
martyr tradition.?® Among the examples of an immediate punishment of the 
oppressor are the cases of the African proconsul Galerius Maximus, who died 
just a few days after the execution of Cyprian,3? and of the executioner of 
St. Alban, whose eyes fell to the ground simultaneously with the head of the 
martyr.10 

The idea of wild animals, such as bears and panthers, serpents and scorpi- 
ons, as instruments of divine punishment is also found in a midrash which on 
the basis of Gen 2:1, ‘and all their host, reflects on the relationship between 
humankind and other creatures.*! It has a particular affınity to matters of 
martyrdom.* Of particular interest is the appearance of this motif in the trial 


34 In Sifra aharei mot 13.14 (p86b; Mekhilta de-Arayot) they represent the basic command- 
ment of sanctifying the name of God. Cf GenR 34.9 (Theodor-Albeck 319), concerning 
the ‘generation of the persecution’; EkhR 1.50 (18a), concerning the mother and the seven 
sons, on which see below. 

35  ShSR 115; 4.1. 

36 = Mart Fruc 4.2 (Musurillo 180). 

37 Passio Montaniet Lucii 3.3 (Musurillo 214-16): flamma... dominico rore sopita est’. For acon- 
trast of the three youths with Christian martyrs, see Prudentius, Peristephanon 6:109-14 
(Lavarenne 99), who claims that Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah had been spared 
because Christ had ‘not yet inaugurated glorious death. Compare the complaining tone 
of MidrPs 90.7 (Buber 195a) and parallels, which protests God for sparing the three while 
allowing the execution of R. Hanina ben Teradion. See also Van Henten, ‘Daniel 3 and 6’. 

38 Pas Perp 18.8 (Musurillo 126): ‘Tu nos, inquiunt, te autem Deus’. 

39 Acta Cypriani 5.7 (Musurillo 174). 

40 Bede, Hist eccl 1.7.52 (Spitzbart 44). 

41 _ GenRıo.5 (Theodor-Albeck 78). 

42 It recurs in a later version of the execution of R. Hanina ben Teradion. Cf the manuscript 
tradition of Kalla 23 (Higger 161-63). 
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of the mother and her seven sons,*? which parallels the Pappus and Lulianus 
narrative in important respects (pagan worship, confrontation with emperor; 
see further in the next section). Thus, versions of the story that include this 
motif may actually be influenced at this point by the Pappus and Lulianus tra- 
dition since they too employ this idea in response to the tyrant’s mocking allu- 
sion to Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah.** 

Other motifs familiar from Christian martyr narratives include the wine 
libation, which was demanded of Christians as evidence of apostasy,*° as well 
as the attempted use of ruses in order to prevent the conviction. This motif 
appears at first in the story of Eleazer the scribe in 2 Maccabees 6:18-31, where 
he refuses to pretend as if he was eating sacrifice meat. Later it appears in rab- 
binic narratives of the mother and the sevens sons, to which we now turn. 


2 The Mother and the Seven Sons 


The mother and her sevens sons, whose martyrdom made its first appearance 
in 2 Maccabees, were venerated among Christians in late antiquity,*® and their 
story gained popularity in Jewish sources of the Middle Ages and later.*” At the 
same time, there are significant differences between the Greek Maccabean ver- 
sion and the Hebrew versions in the rabbinic corpus, which were the basis for 
later Jewish renditions. Besides shifting from the original context of the story 
during the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes to the confrontation with 
Rome, the talmudic stories seem to underline new ideals and offer an alterna- 
tive set of motifs. These differences have not gone unnoticed by scholars who 
analyzed the rabbinic traditions and suggested to locate this version within 
a range of historical and religious contexts, debating whether it reflected the 
reality of the second century ‘Period of Persecution’ or was shaped during a 
later period in response to Christian symbols and conceptions of martyrdom. 
In order to assess the nature of the complex set of motifs embedded within the 


43 LamRı.50 (18a), LamR B 1.16 (43a), SER 28/30 (Friedmann 152). 

44 This holds for Lamentations Rabba and Lamentations Rabba Buber, while Seder Eliyahu 
Rabba lacks the allusion to the three youths. Literary dependence is assumed also by 
Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic, 179. 

45 Pliny, Ep 10.96.5; cf Cook, Attitudes, 178-80. 

46 See, for example, Ziadé, Les martyrs Maccabees; Van Henten, ‘Hannah and her Seven 
Sons’; Knust, ‘Who Were the Maccabees’. 

47 As such, it shaped the world view of Jewish martyrs during the First Crusade. See Joslyn- 
Siemiatkoski, ‘The Mother and Seven Sons’; Baumgarten — Kushelevsky, ‘From “The 
Mother and Her Sons”. 
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rabbinic tradition, and their relation to other literary and historical sources, we 
should first survey their crystallization within its different versions.*® 


2.1 Survey of Rabbinic Versions 
The story of the mother and her seven sons appears in three versions in 
rabbinic literature, all in compilations from the fifth century and later.49 In 
the Babylonian Talmud the story appears within the larger unit of stories of 
destruction, which in addition to the destruction of the Temple relate also to 
the disastrous results of the Bar Kokhba revolt. Although it appears within the 
section on the destruction of Beitar following the Bar Kokhba revolt, the homi- 
lies at this point lament in general the destruction, exile, and the confrontation 
with Esau, the rabbinic prefiguration of Rome. Here the Talmud quotes a pair 
of stories in the name of Rav Yehuda (mid-third century) illustrating the verse: 
It is for Your sake that we are slain all day long’ (Ps 44:23, JPS). These stories 
demonstrate in particular the willingness of young children to die rather than 
be compelled by Rome to participate in fornication and idolatry. The first tells 
the story of four hundred boys and girls who were sold for prostitution and 
chose to jump into the sea and commit suicide. The second story is that of the 
mother and her seven children. Both stories do not offer a specific historical 
background for these events.5° 

This pair of stories appear together also within a unit in Lamentations Rabba 
on the verse ‘For these I weep, my eyes flow with tears’ (Lam 1:16).°! Each of the 
stories ends after the death of the protagonists with the statement “and the 


m 


Holy Spirit cries and says: ‘for these I weep”. The first part of the unit associates 


each story with a specific emperor: Vespasian, Hadrian, and Trajan, in correla- 
tion with the three destructions. The last stories, including that of the mother 
and the seven sons, is not pinned to a specific historical context. Evidently 
the two stories were transmitted together already in their earlier Palestinian 
provenance. However, their juxtaposition in the Babylonian Talmud seems to 
have influenced their content. Thus, whereas the story of those enslaved for 


48 Tnall of its variations, this Maccabean-Jewish-Christian tradition is clearly distinct from 
other stories of a parent’s death with her or his children, such as Taxo and his sons in 
Assum Mos g and the killing of the family from Arbela by Herod’s soldiers (Josephus, 
War 1:312-33; Ant 14:429f). 

49  LamR1.45-51; bGit 57b; PesR 43. For a survey and synopsis of the sources see: Doran, 
‘The Martyr’. A cryptic allusion to the story may appear in the story in bBB ua regarding a 
R. Binyamin who gave charity to the mother and her sevens son and thereby saved their 
lives. Shepkaru, Jewish Martyrs, 74, suggests linking this story to the close-by reference to 
those killed by the kingdom and the Martyrs of Lydda. 

50 See Doran, ‘The Martyr’, 194. 

51 LamR 1.45-51; LamR B, 1.16. 
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prostitution in Lamentations Rabba depicts them as adult men and women 
who understand the consequence of their situation, in the Babylonian Talmud 
they are transformed into children who have a unique ability to explicate the 
verses and make the right decision. This sets the stage for the Babylonian ver- 
sion of the story of the mother and her seven sons, which also focuses on the 
children rather than the mother. As we will see, there is an inherent tension 
between these two aspects of the story. 

The version in the Babylonian Talmud shares the same structure with the 
one in Lamentations Rabba, but it is shorter and less dramatic, and focuses on 
the commitment and heroism of the sons. At first, each of the first six children 
is brought to the emperor. When commanded to worship the idol, they quote a 
verse (according to the biblical order) that prohibits foreign worship, and they 
are executed as a consequence. The dialogue with the seventh son is longer, as 
he not only quotes a verse but also adds a statement: ‘We have taken an oath 
not to replace Him with another God, and He has taken an oath not to replace 
us with another nation’ In response the emperor offers a ruse; he will throw a 
signet ring and the child will pick it up and appear as though he is kneeling to 
the statue so ultimately the bystanders would believe that the child accepted 
upon himself the command of the king.?? At this point the child rebukes the 
emperor for caring for his own honour rather than God’s, and he is executed. 
In the last scene, the mother cries that she has suffered more than Abraham for 
she sacrifices seven children and not only one. Then she goes and kills herself. 

Lamentations Rabba shares this basic tripartite outline (six brothers, the 
dialogue with the seventh, and the response of the mother). However, while 
the first section is basically equivalent to the Babylonian Talmud, the third sec- 
tion confers upon the mother a leading role, as we shall see below, and even 
names her: Miriam bat Tanhum.® In addition, this version adds a long dia- 
logue between the seventh (and youngest) son and the emperor.** Besides 


52 On the role of this motif in this story (which humanized the image of the persecutor) 
and its roots both in Jewish and non-Jewish sources see Cohen, ‘Name’, who points to the 
use of a ring in Greek narratives concerning honouring the Persian king (e.g., Plutarch, 
Art 22.4). 

53 In the editio princeps the name was corrupted into Nahtom (the Baker), however, the 
name Miriam bat Tanhum carries a clear symbolic meaning. Her name is ‘bitterness’, due 
to her grievous fate, but her father’s name is consolation. Thus, despite her miserable 
state, she will ultimately be comforted. Shepkaru, Jewish Martyrs, 70, suggests that her 
role is to comfort other mothers who her lost their children, such as those who drowned 
in the sea. 

54 Although frequently, traditions in Lamentations Rabba are considered to be earlier than 
their parallels in the Babylonian Talmud, in this case, scholars have pointed out the prior- 
ity of the talmudic version. See Doran, ‘Martyr’, 199; Lapin, ‘Pappus and Julianus’. 
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the statement concerning the mutual commitment between God and the 
people of Israel, and the attempted ruse, Lamentations Rabba adds a detailed 
theological dialogue concerning the existence and nature of God. While in 
the shorter Babylonian version, the judge takes no interest in the Jews’ belief 
system, here he questions God’s existence and investigates His nature. In 
response, the seventh son argues that the world is not in anarchy and quotes 
verses proving that the true God of Israel has the capacity to do so with his 
mouth, eyes, ears, nose, hands, feet, and throat.55 When asked how it could be 
that this powerful God did not save him as he saved Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah, the son answers that they are punished for their sins, but that God in 
turn will punish their persecutor, retuning ultimately to his basic claim con- 
cerning God’s providence over the world. 

The Lamentations Rabba version thus combines different motifs. While the 
basic outline, parallel to the Babylonian Talmud, focuses on the commitment 
to God’s commands, which surpasses even that of Abraham, the additional 
section underlines the potency of the God of Israel and His ultimate justice. 
Significantly, both shorter and longer versions are not concerned with ensuring 
a future reward to the children for their commitment. This is in stark contrast 
to a prominent element in 2 Maccabees 7, which emphasizes the promise of 
future resurrection and life in the world to come. In the Maccabean version, as 
well as in Christian martyrdoms that build on it,5° the mother even encourages 
her children to die, for she will receive them back in the future. In contrast, 
the two close versions in the Babylonian Talmud and Lamentations Rabba 
have the mother die from her sorrow over sacrificing her children.5” In fact, 
the development of the mother’s role in Lamentations Rabba further serves to 
enhance the tension between the sons’ solemn acceptance of God’s command 


55 Seemingly, the seventh son not only proves that the true God has these organs, but follow- 
ing Ps 115 he claims that idols are disabled, despite presumably having these organs. This 
creates a strong anti-iconic tone. However, it is questionable whether this is an original 
element in the story, since it is lacking in the parallel in ser 28. 

56 Compare the Martyrdom of Marian and James, where it is stated that ‘Marian’s mother 
rejoiced like the mother of the Maccabees, congratulating not only Marian but also her- 
self that she has borne such a son’ (Musurillo 212). The Martyrdom of Montanus and 
Lucius refers to Flavian’s mother as a daughter of Abraham, who offers up her only son, 
whereby she proves to be a woman of the Maccabean race (Musurillo 230). 

57 The attitude towards the mother’s act is ambiguous in the different rabbinic renderings. 
Curiously, although the dominant versions of Lamentations Rabba mention that she 
lost her sanity, and therefore committed suicide, the European version of the midrash 
omits this point. As Reich, More on the Legend), has argued, this presumably reflects the 
mindset of Ashkenazic Jews during the First Crusade, who legitimized suicide in case of 
persecution. 
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and their death sentence, and the mother’s deep resistance to the heroic 
death, most powerfully encapsulated in her act of nursing her son before his 
execution.5§ 

The third and later rabbinic version from Pesikta Rabbati (compiled between 
the seventh and ninth centuries) is unique in this respect, and to a large degree 
also closer to the story in 2 Maccabees. The midrash associates the phrase: ‘a 
happy mother of children’ (Ps 113:9, JPS), with the story of this mother who 
will be happy with her children in the world to come, as in 2 Maccabees. 
Furthermore, here the mother encourages her last son to sacrifice himself, and 
she expresses no grief after her children’s death. Rather, as may be implied 
by 2 Maccabees, she is killed directly by the Romans. Finally, the Pesikta also 
includes torture as in 2 Maccabees, which is absent from the other talmudic 
versions. True, the Pesikta incorporates elements from the other versions, 
including the name of the mother, Miriam bat Tanhum, the command to wor- 
ship the idols, in contrast to eating pork as in the Maccabean story, and it is 
set during the ‘period of persecution’ under Rome.5? At the same time, this 
late stage of the rabbinic tradition seems to have been deeply influenced by 
the Greek Maccabean version, which blurred the earlier distinctive rabbinic 
rendering of the story.®° This is a first step before the full reclaiming of the 
Maccabean martyrs back into Hebrew literature in the tenth-century book of 
Yosippon, who translated the story directly from 2 Maccabees.®! 

A comparative analysis of the different versions allows us to reconstruct 
the history of the story in the talmudic sources, and to evaluate the place and 
function of each element. In its basic form the story is not set in any specific 
historical setting, besides a general association with the familiar clash with 
Rome. Only in later versions, as in Eliyahu Rabba and Pesikta Rabbati, is it 
set during the reign of Hadrian or the ‘period of persecution’ In its core, the 
story expresses the basic notion that one must die rather than transgress the 


58 Fora detailed analysis of the mother’s action in this spirit, see Hasan-Rokem, Web of Life, 
114-25. 

59  Atthe same time, due to its brevity this version omits any reference to the Roman official 
persecuting the martyrs, rather it applies an impersonal verb. 

60 For an alternative reconstruction of the history of the tradition see Doran, ‘Martyr, 
197-200. He claims that despite some later additions, typically the Pesikta represents the 
earliest and most primitive phase of the story. From this source, two distinct branches 
developed, 2 Maccabees on the one hand and the talmudic version on the other. 

61 The story appears twice in Yosippon. It appears at first (book 4, chapter 19) in the per- 
secutions of Antiochus Iv. It closely follows the narrative outline of 2 Maccabees 7, but 
the mother is called Hanna. She is mentioned a second time in the speech of Amitai the 
priest before the destruction of the Temple (chapter 89). The most distinctive innovation 
of Yosippon is naming the protagonist Hanna. 
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grave prohibition of idolatry. The role of the emperor is quite minor, and his 
attempted ruse only serves as a foil to express the obligation to honour God 
and follow His commands rather than those of humans. Later versions inten- 
sify the role of the emperor, who is engaged in a theological debate, in part 
imported from the case of Pappus and Lulianus. As the story expanded, it 
absorbed additional elements from other rabbinic martyrological sources. 


2.2 Contextualizing the Rabbinic Tradition 

The complex aggregation of motifs makes it difficult to set the dominant rab- 
binic version within a particular historical context and connect it with specific 
circumstances and ideologies. Scholars have debated the most appropriate 
background for understanding the rabbinic story on the mother and seven 
sons. On the whole, we can discern a growing tendency among scholars to 
push this story forwards to a more Christianized context. 

A first step towards contextualization was made by Joshua Guttman in his 
comparison between 2 Maccabees and the rabbinic tradition. (He does not 
distinguish between the different versions.)63 He describes how the rabbis 
detached the story from its original Jewish Hellenistic context, replanting it in 
a new historical context, as well as replacing the social and political concerns 
characteristic of Jewish-Hellenistic authors with a refutation of idolatry. The 
story in 2 Maccabees is very much concerned with maintaining and justifying 
Jewish distinctiveness. The issues at stake are participation in a foreign cult 
and eating non-kosher foods, rather than a theological confrontation. In addi- 
tion to clinging to God’s laws, the sons manifest their unique ethnic identity. 
According to Guttman, the detailed dialogues with the king and the descrip- 
tions of the awful tortures serve this same theme. They reveal the courage and 
endurance of the sons, but also expose the king’s barbarian tyranny, which 
will ultimately be avenged, and Jewish dignity restored.** None of this appears 
in the rabbinic version, which disregards the fate of the king, who only sup- 
plies the conditions for the sons to express their contempt towards idolatry 
and their commitment to the true God. 

The basic rabbinic version strips away much of the cultural and political 
tension that underlies the original story and remains with a general theological 
statement. As such, it seems imprudent to try and locate this version within 


62 The end of the Lamentations Rabba version alludes to the MekRY shirata 3, where the 
nations of the world quote the Song of Songs and wonder about the nature of this God, 
for whom the people of Israel are dying. 

63 Guttman, ‘The Mother’. 

64 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 95-122. 
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specific circumstances. Nonetheless, as the story further developed it gradually 
absorbed additional motifs, which may be compared to familiar martyrological 
features. Many of these comparisons were provided by Gerson Cohen,®> who 
understood the story to have been shaped during the ‘period of persecution’ 
and therefore to share multiple elements with current Christian martyrdoms.®6 
Following Lieberman, Cohen focuses mainly on Roman legal procedure and 
practices, as these are documented in both talmudic and Christian traditions. 
The attempt of the Roman judge to spare the lives of the accused by having 
them pretend to accept his command is characteristic of Christian narratives.67 
The omission of the torture suits Roman procedures, which eliminated tor- 
ture as means of coercion. In general, as in the Babylonian narrative, Roman 
officials do not attempt to defend the power of their own gods, but merely 
defend the authority of the emperors. Occasionally, however, the confronta- 
tion stimulates a mutual denigration of the other’s gods, as in the dialogue 
in Lamentations Rabba.®® Furthermore, the judge’s familiarity with Jewish 
sources and ideas corresponds to Christian narratives featuring Roman judges 
who ridicule biblical traditions and stories.®9 Finally, according to the talmudic 
version the emperor was unwilling to kill the mother and the son together, as 
in a case of a Roman judge who refused to execute a Christian woman together 
with her husband.”° These details as well as the usage of Roman legal termi- 
nology could indicate some familiarity with the Roman courts, to which the 
story was adapted. Notably, however, many of the parallels appear only in the 


65 Cohen, ‘Hannah and Her Seven Sons’. 

66 Significantly, Christian sources also include a retelling of the story of the mother and 
her seven sons within a Roman context. The martyrdom of Symphorosa presumably took 
place during the reign of Hadrian, and the parallel tradition of Felicitas under the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

67 Although this features already in the story of Elazar in 2 Maccabees, who is also offered a 
ruse to pretend to be eating the prohibited meat, but refuses. Concerning the actual role 
of ruses in Christian martyrologies, see the discussion in Cohen, ‘Name’, nı3 with further 
references. 

68 Like the seven sons, according to Lamentations Rabba, Christian martyrs attack idol wor- 
ship and the weakness of these Gods. See Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 22-24 
(Carpus); 94 (Apollonius); 178 (Fructuosus). Most similarly to the rabbinic narrative, the 
Martyrdom of Sergius and Bacchus includes a long talk about idols that have ears, noses, 
mouths, hands, and feet, but cannot hear, smell, talk, feel, or walk (Delehaye, Les passions, 
255). Roman judges on the whole are not interested in investigating Christian theology. 
They consider it a superstition and demand that the accused honour the true gods of 
Rome, who secure the welfare of its inhabitants (see Musurillo 302-4, Crispina). In the 
acts of Phileas the judge inquires with respect to the nature of Jesus. 

69 Le Blant, Les persécuteurs, 190. 

70 Le Blant, Les persécuteurs, 174. 
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longer Lamentations Rabba version, while, as we have seen, in the Babylonian 
Talmud’s version the judge’s only role is to order the sons to worship the idol. 
Therefore, the addition of these elements may have been influenced by later 
Christian stories to which the rabbis were exposed. 

Other scholars viewed the talmudic story, and particularly the Lamentations 
Rabba version, not as echoing the reality of the Roman court to which both 
Jews and Christians were subjected, but as reflecting later rabbinic responses 
to Christian ideas of martyrdom. Due to its role as a major arena of religious 
dispute, Jews sought to appropriate the experience of martyrdom and to over- 
turn Christian symbols associated with it. On one level, the mere commitment 
to the laws of the Tora, rather than the Christian faith, can be understood as 
responding to Christian claims of supersessionism.” More illuminating are 
specific elements that are unique to the Lamentations Rabba version and have 
a strong Christian connotation. This may include the surprising treatment of 
corporeal divinity that resonates with Christian conceptions of incarnation.” 
In particular, the elements related to the image of the mother seem to disclose 
a Christian background. The mother, Miriam, as she is called in Lamentations 
Rabba, whose name recalled Mary, compares herself to Abraham who also sac- 
rificed his son. Such a comparison appears also in 4 Maccabees (14:20; 15:28), 
however, the rabbinic story emphasizes that her suffering was greater than that 
of Abraham. In consideration of the Christian association of the crucifixion 
with the binding of Isaac, Martha Himmelfarb suggests that the mother’s boast 
was directed not towards Abraham but towards the other mother, who sacri- 
fices only one son, the Virgin Mary, thereby asserting Jewish superiority.” 

In the Lamentations Rabba version the mother not only kisses her son 
before his execution but nurses him.’* Against the background of Christian 
liturgy from the fifth century, this image of Miriam and her son strongly 


71 This is the approach taken by Shepkaru, Jewish Martyrs, 91. He explicitly analyses the tal- 
mudic material strictly through the perspective of its redaction, therefore enhancing the 
role of the Christian context. See also Joslyn-Siemiatkoski, ‘Mother’. Admittedly this is an 
unpersuasive approach since the rabbinic narrative only deals with resistance to idolatry, 
which was shared by Christian martyrs. 

72 _ Shepkaru, Jewish Martyrs, 92. 

73 Himmelfarb, ‘Mother’. Notably, the comparison to Abraham appears already in 4 Macc 
14:16-23, and is elaborated by Gregory Nazianzus (Homily 15.4). He even ventures to claim 
that the mother’s sacrifice is greater than Abraham's. The later rabbinic rendering seems, 
then, to absorb elements from Christian discourse, but it is harder to argue for a direct 
confrontation. 

74 Hasan-Rokem, Web of Life, 114-25, compares her nursing to that of Perpetua (Pas Perp 2.2, 
3.8, 6.7-8). In her view, this act is contrasted to the violence of the martyrdom and under- 
mines it. However, as has been noted, while this may be true with respect to the mother 
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resonates with that of Mary as a nurse feeding Jesus, known as Maria lactans, 
through this action providing life and immortality.” Thus, the mother’s act 
can be understood as embodying the promise of eternal life in the bosom of 
Abraham for those who sacrifice themselves for the sake of the Tora. However, 
even if the Christian parallel adds a deeper meaning to the scene, it primarily 
reveals the richness of motifs embedded into the story at this stage. It is harder 
to identify here a deliberate alternative to Christian martyrological discourse. 
In fact, the rabbinic story itself is hardly coherent, and seems to accumulate 
different elements, including the possibility that the mother lost her mind and 
committed suicide.” Thus, while she is quite marginal in the basic version, 
with time her role expanded and her figure was embellished with features of 
the suffering mother.” It is hard to assess to what degree this aimed to be a 
response to Christian notions. 

From a different angle, we may ask whether the development of the rabbinic 
story in late antiquity was related to the rise of the Christian cult of Maccabean 
Martyrs towards the end of the fourth century. To what degree does it reflect 
a Jewish attempt to re-appropriate the tradition of the Maccabean martyrs 
adopted by Christians? Scholars have debated whether there is evidence for a 
Jewish cult of the Maccabean Martyrs in Antioch, which was subsequently 
adopted by the local Christian population, or whether it was a new cultic fea- 
ture that served current Christian needs in face of religious competition.’8 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to employ the rabbinic material to reconstruct 
this history, and there is no indication of veneration of these martyrs in this 


in the rabbinic story, Perpetua renounces her family ties and her responsibilities as a 
mother, before she is taken to be killed as a martyr. 

75 Himmelfarb, ‘Mother’, 338-40. 

76 Compare 4 Macc 17:1. 

77 In stark contrast to the rabbinic narrative, which openly exhibits the mother’s sorrow, 
both in 2 and 4 Maccabees, as well as in Christian sources, the mother encourages her 
sons to sacrifice themselves. However, within this framework we may discern two distinct 
approaches (see Van Henten, ‘Passio Perpetuae’): in general, the two books of Maccabees 
enhance the expressions of motherly love in order to highlight the mother’s ability to 
overcome her feelings (in a manly fashion) for the sake of a higher cause of faithfulness 
to God. In contrast, the Passion of Perpetua highlights the renunciation of motherly 
passions and the ultimate contrast between martyrdom and familial commitments and 
feelings. As Corke-Webster, ‘Mothers and Martyrdom’ has demonstrated, Origen reshapes 
the story of the Maccabean martyrs in line with this extreme approach, while Eusebius 
returns to the original model and argues that family solidarity and motherly love do not 
contradict martyrdom but intensify it. 

78 For different approaches concerning the possible Jewish roots of the cult of the Macca- 
bean martyrs compare Vinson, ‘Gregory Nazianzen’s Homily 15’; Rutgers, ‘Importance of 
Scripture’, 288-90; Hahn, ‘Veneration. 
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tradition, or of their unique status.”? This stands in contrast to the Ten Rabbinic 
Martyrs who were gradually elevated and sanctified in later Jewish liturgy. 


3 Anonymous Victims of the ‘Time of Persecution’ 


3.1 Collective Devotion and Martyrdom in Early Rabbinic Sources 
The later rabbinic versions of the story of the mother and the seven sons 
transfer the image of the Seleucid persecution against Tora observance to the 
so-called Hadrianic persecution. However, direct references to hostile decrees 
that prohibited Jewish observances during this period, and to Jews being sen- 
tenced to death for transgressing them, are found in few of the ancient rab- 
binic martyr narratives. In fact, as we have seen in the previous chapter, these 
occur exclusively in materials of the Babylonian Talmud: R. Akiva was executed 
for having studied the Tora (bBer 61b), R. Hanina ben Teradion for ‘occupying 
himself with the Tora and publicly gathering crowds’ (bAZ 18a), and R. Yehuda 
ben Bava for the ordination of a group of elders (bSan 14a, bAZ 8b). The older 
tradition, as reflected in the Talmud Yerushalmi and the halakhic midrashim, 
took little interest in the measures which led to these cases of martyrdom.8° 
Early rabbinic sources allude to Roman persecution against observing the 
law and the Jewish willingness to die for the sake of the commandments not 
with respect to specific figures, but rather to describe the Jewish people's com- 
mitment to the Tora in general. The most explicit passage is an aggadic exposi- 
tion on Exod 20:6 preserved in the Mekhilta in the name of R. Natan. While it 
does not refer explicitly to a specific ‘Period of Persecution’ it is probable that 
R. Natan, who flourished during the latter part of the second century CE, is 
describing these circumstances: 


R. Natan says, ‘Those who love me and keep my commandments’ 
(Exod 20:6) — these are the Israelites, for they dwell in the Land of Israel 
and give their lives for the commandments. ‘Why are you going out?! to 
be beheaded?’ ‘Because I circumcised my son’. — ‘Why are you going out 
to be burned?’ ‘Because I read the Tora’. — ‘Why are you going out to be 


79 In this respect the rabbinic sources are closer to Christian writers (pre-Gregory of 
Nazianzen) that list the Maccabean martyrs alongside other biblical figures such as 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah (e.g., Cyprian, Homily 58.5). 

80 On the nature of the evidence for persecution in (the predominantly halakhic) material 
of early rabbinic literature and its limited value for historical reconstruction, see above 
chapter 2 (historical background). 

81 Literally, ‘What (happened) to you (that you) are going out?’ 
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crucified?’ ‘Because I ate unleavened bread’. — ‘Why are you scourged 
with a hundred lashes?’ ‘Because I took the palm-bunch’. And it says, ‘The 
wounds that I received in the house of my friends’ (Zech 13:6) — these 
wounds made me beloved to my Father in heaven.82 


Quite obviously, this text is governed by a theological rather than a historical 
interest.83 The central idea is that on the one hand the consequences of a true 
love for the Tora can be painful and indeed fatal, while on the other hand it 
is precisely such loving self-sacrifice which fills God with greatest love for his 
people. The topic seems akin to the interpretation of the commandment in 
Deut 6:5 underlying the later talmudic accounts of R. Akiva’s martyrdom. 

As we have seen in the previous chapter, R. Akiva himself offers an elabo- 
rate description of Israel’s devotion to God to the degree of obsessive love and 
their consequent willingness to die for his sake.8* As in R. Natan’s statement 
as well as in most early rabbinic sources, this section does not reveal the cir- 
cumstances of the Jews’ sacrifice; however, later renditions of this tradition, 
as we shall see below, associate this midrash particularly with the Period of 
Persecution. Sharing the notion expressed by R. Natan, R. Akiva understands 
Israel's suffering as an inherent feature of its love towards God, and in his hom- 
ily in the Mekhilta he conceptualizes its relationship with God in accordance 
with the experience of the loved woman in the Song of Songs.®5 


82 MekRY bahodesh 6 (Horovitz-Rabin 227). Compare the later version in LevR 32.1: “Why 
are you going out to be stoned?” “Because I circumcised my son” — “Why are you going 
out to be burnt?” “For I have observed the Sabbath” — “Why are you going out to be killed 
(decapitated)” “Because I ate unleavened bread” — “Why are you scourged with a lashes” 
“For making a Sukka, taking the palm-bunch, wearing phylacteries, putting a blue thread 
on my clothes, for doing the will of my Father in Heaven”. Lieberman, ‘Persecution of 
the Jewish Religion’, 216, argues that the version in the Mekhilta represents Roman puni- 
tive policy more accurately. Instead of crucifixion the later version speaks of stoning, 
presumably in conformity with the mishnaic code of death penalties; cf Oppenheimer, 
‘Heiligkeit’, 323. 

83 Even though its recollection of actual cases of the sort described may be considered reli- 
able. For further rabbinic references to a suppression of circumcision and the reading 
of the Tora see Herr, ‘Persecutions’, 95, n36, and 98, n51. A certain historical awareness is 
reflected also in the mention of the geographical limitation of the persecution. The spe- 
cific associations of observances with penalties cannot be taken to reflect actual Roman 
practice, since the cases mentioned are clearly exemplary, not individual. See Tropper, 
As Clay in the Potter’s Hand, 149, n101, who points out the literary qualities of the specific 
associations of penalties with violations. 

84 MekRY shirata 3 (Horovitz-Rabin 127). SifDeut 343. 

85 The text is quoted in full above, p169. 
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R. Akiva’s lengthy homily in the Mekhilta exhibits the earliest rabbinic 
usage of Ps 44:23, for Your sake we have been killed all day’, which has come 
to encapsulate the Jewish situation under Rome.$® This creates another link to 
the rabbinic interpretation of Deut 6:5 in early rabbinic sources: “You shall love 
the Lord your God with all your soul — even if He takes your soul, and so it is 
said: ‘for over You we are slain all the day”.8” While the rabbinic interpretation 
of Deut 6:5 posits the commandment to sacrifice one’s life for the love of God, 
R. Akiva in the Mekhilta refers to self-sacrifice as an inherent and familiar fea- 
ture of Jewish existence that extends beyond a particular occasion, but is very 
much a real experience. It indeed follows a biblical topos, but nonetheless it is 
a concrete reality acknowledged even by the nations of the world.88 

Notably, in both Tannaic sources, the concern for divine reward as a coun- 
terbalance to the cruel sufferings of the faithful is comparatively marginal. 
It can be felt, however, in later parallels, which, rather than referring to 
Exod 20:6, connect this piece of tradition to either Ps 12:9, ‘When He will exalt 
the despised among the sons of men}° or Isa 26:19, ‘Your dead shall live, their 
corpses shall rise’.9° The question of the possible guilt of the victims, which 
is so typical of most other early rabbinic martyr narratives, does not play any 
role at all. R. Natan’s exposition characterizes its heroes by their steadfast per- 
formance of the commandments rather than their transgressions. Perhaps this 
exceptional feature has something to do with the anonymity of these heroes 
and their collective image. At any rate, in other contexts as well, the rabbinic 
tradition is less hesitant to praise collective characters, such as ‘the righteous’, 
than to glorify individual figures of its own history, such as famous rabbis. A 
quite instructive example is found in Midrash Tanhuma, where an account of 


86 In addition to the story above about the children who jumped into the sea, the verse is 
quoted in the following sources: CantR 1.3; 1.15; 2.7; 4.1; 7.1; 8.6. 

87  SifDeut 32; tBer 6:7. Notably, the rabbis here are representing an even earlier tradition 
that understood Ps 44:23 as the ultimate expression of love towards God, that cannot be 
dissolved even through death. Cf Romans 8:35-39. 

88  Boyarin, Dying for God, 109-14, situates this text not in the period of R. Akiva but in the 
late third century. This allows him to see this midrash as contending Christian claims for 
divine favour through martyrdom. He therefore claims that the ‘nations of the world’ are 
rival Christians. 

89  LevR 32.1 (Margulies 735f), MidrPs 12.5 (Buber 54b-55a). The above translation of Ps 12:9 
follows Braude, Midrash on Psalms, 1:174, rather than the NRSV, and corresponds to the 
understanding of this verse as developed in the midrash, the ‘despised’ being not the 
Israelites but the commandments of the Tora. Subsequent to the initial scriptural ref- 
erence, these parallels follow the same pattern as the version of the Mekhilta. A shorter 
parallel referring only to Zech 13:6 is found in Yalkut 2:581 (437c). 

go TanhB toledot 19 (69b), parallel Aggadat Bereshit 43/44.4 (Buber 89). 
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R. Akiva’s martyr death is continued by reflections on the beneficial conse- 
quences of martyrdom, which are not attributed to R. Akiva personally but 
to those who lay down their lives for the Tora and for the sanctification of the 
Name in general.?! 

A third Tannaic tradition dealing with the collective willingness of Jews to 
sacrifice themselves in face of persecution is the only one to refer explicitly to 
the ‘Time of Persecution’. In the spirit of the other Tannaic sources, it focuses 
on the commandments rather than on those who were willing to die for them. 


Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel says, ‘Every commandment for which the 
Israelites gave up their lives in the Time of Persecution they perform 
in frankness. But every commandment for which the Israelites did not 
render their lives in the Time of Persecution is still vacillating in their 
hands’? 


The central idea of this text is similar to that of the previous one: the cost at 
which Israel is ready to hold to its observances determines the quality of its 
status as the people of God and of the Tora. The martyrological note, however, 
is not as emphatic. It is not even clear whether this text actually refers to exe- 
cutions and other such atrocities, for the expression, ‘to render one’s soul), in 
rabbinic texts often denotes the readiness to risk one’s life rather than its actual 
loss. Indeed, as we have seen in chapter 2,93 the parallel midrash lacks any 
allusion to persecution and martyrdom when describing Jewish devotion to 
the observance of some commandments while neglecting others. It is there- 
fore possible that the reference to the ‘time of persecution’ in the teaching of 
Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel reflect a later insertion in the spirit of the later 
imagery of these events.% 

Another allusion to the collective commitment to the commandments in 
face of persecution is framed as an exposition of the words ‘with my life’ in 
Ps 13:2. Here too there is no clear indication that it is related to the Hadrianic 


9ı TanhB ki tavo 4 (24a). 

92 SifDeut 76 (p141). The parallel in bShab 1302 is attributed to R. Shimon ben Elazar and 
specifies circumcision and the avoidance of idolatry as commandments firmly held, and 
phylacteries as an example of a neglected commandment. 

93 The comparison to MekRY shabata 1 (Horovitz-Rabin 343), is discussed above pp38f. 

94 Instead of 1031 70n, the parallels use the synonymous expressions INXy DN (bShab) 
and I081 {NI (MekRY, yShev). For a detailed analysis of these terms and the degree to 
which they evoke actual martyrdom and risk of life, see Mandel, ‘Was R. Akiva a Martyr?’ 
346, n21. 

95 See chapter 2 on the historical sources on the time of persecution. 
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persecution, but it rather reflects a general Jewish experience. The imaginary 
speaker is obviously the congregation of Israel: ‘I become liable with my life 
because of the decrees which the nations of the world issue against me in 
order to uproot Your Tora and Your commandments; and I render my life for 
their sake‘?6 The central concern is clearly martyrdom itself: Israel’s fatal dou- 
ble bind between its commitment to the Tora and its subjection to the ‘nations 
of the world’ leaves no choice but to accept death. Positive consequences, such 
as eternal reward or an enhancement of Israel’s status as the chosen people, 
are not mentioned. Israel is depicted as a people of martyrs for the sake of the 
Tora, and nothing else. 


3.2 ‘The Generation of Persecution’ in Later Midrash 
Comprehensive reference to the anonymous victims of the Hadrianic persecu- 
tion is often made by the phrase, ‘the generation of the persecution’, an expres- 
sion which occurs most frequently in the aggadic midrashim of the talmudic 
and post-talmudic periods. Usually, the texts accord ‘the generation of the per- 
secution’ what R. Hanina ben Teradion, R. Shimon, and R. Yishmael in the ear- 
lier traditions had been denied, namely, an unreserved glorification, and even 
confer a nationwide salvific value to their self-sacrifice. Thus, the ‘pleasing 
odour’ of Noah’s offering, by which, according to Gen 8:21, God was appeased 
after the flood, is homiletically identified as the ‘odour of Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah’ and ‘the odour of the generation of the persecution.” As Ps 53:5 
begins, ‘They were in great fear’, but continues, ‘There was no fear’, Midrash 
Psalms can take the latter phrase to refer to the end of the persecution: ‘For 
they rendered themselves to death, and the remainder of them were saved on 
account of those who had been killed in the persecution.® This calls to mind 
the interpretation of the Maccabean martyrdoms in 2 Macc 7:32-38 as well as 
in 4 Macc 6:28 and 17:20-22.99 

Two particular methods of torture are repeatedly described which are said to 
have been common among the ‘generation of the persecution’: ‘They took iron 
balls and brought them to white heat and placed them under their armpits and 
took their souls from them; and on other occasions they took pens!°° of reed 
and drove them under their nails, and thus they died for the sanctification of 


96 MidrPsi3.3 (Buber 55b). 

97  GenR 34.9 (Theodor-Albeck 319). 

98  MidrPs 53.2 (Buber 135a). 

99  CfVan Henten, Jewish Martyrdom, 147-51; Schwartz, ‘Divine Punishment’. 

100 NmNMp, nvndip etc. are presumably to be read as nroindip, powndip, from Greek 
KOAMLOS. 
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the Name’!0! Remarkably enough, in two midrashim this notice is preceded by 
the confession of a post-Hadrianic rabbi that he himself would not be able to 
stand such tortures: ‘R. Hiyya bar Ba said, “If a man said to you, ‘Give your life 
for the sanctification of the Name’, I would say, I give it, but on condition that 
he cut off my head at once, and not like the generation of the persecution”! It 
seems that the ‘generation of the persecution’ is accorded an exceptional status 
which later generations are considered incapable of attaining. The difference 
is felt somewhat less in an exegesis which extends its praise of the ‘generation 
of the persecution’ by an account of R. Shimon ben Yohai and his son, who 
escaped the persecution by hiding in a cave for thirteen years.!°3 This clearly 
establishes a link between their fate and that of the martyrs. Nevertheless, the 
difference between death and survival remains obvious. 

Further texts highlight the significance of the persecution by paralleling it 
with other epochal shifts in Israel’s past and future history. Thus, of the three 
parts into which the ‘chastisements’ were portioned, the first was allotted, it 
says, to ‘the fathers of the world and to all generations’, the second to the ‘gener- 
ation of the persecution’, and the last to the ‘generation of the messiah-king’!4 
Two generations are considered so powerful — or perhaps so plagued? - that 
they are said to have ‘made use of the Ineffable Name: the men of the Great 
Assembly and the generation of the persecution.!P® And since the nocturnal 
apparition Jacob encountered at the ford of the Jabbok is to be identified with 
the guardian angel of the Romans, who are the descendants of Esau, the blow 
this angel dealt to his hip can be associated with the blows that came over 
the ‘righteous’ who descended from his hip, namely the ‘generation of the 
persecution’!06 Finally, the midrash on Ps 92:4 ties Israel’s acceptance of the 


101 MidrPs 16.4 (Buber 61a); slightly varied parallels in PesRK 11.14 (Mandelbaum 189-90) and 
ShSR 2.7.1 (16b-c). The same methods are also mentioned in Christian martyr texts; cf 
Delehaye, Les passions, 279; Lieberman, ‘Roman Legal Institutions’, 17; Eusebius, Hist eccl 
5.1.21 (Schwartz 174); Passio Bonifacii 9 (Ruinart 329). 

102 PesRK 11.14 (Mandelbaum 189), similarly ShSR 2.7.1 (16b). 

103 This piece of aggada is found in MidrPs 17.13 and EsthR 3.7, as indicated below in n1og. 
Quite obviously, a sombre glorification such as conveyed by the statement, ‘They were 
brought to death by your hand’, can only apply to the martyrs, not to any survivors. 

104 MidrPs 2.9 (Buber 14b), parallel MidrPs16.4 (Buber 61a), Midrash Samuel 19.1 (Buber 51a). 

105 MidrPs 36.8 (Buber 126a). The ‘men of the Great Assembly’ figure in mAv 1:1 as the his- 
torical link between the last prophets and the first post-biblical high priest, Simon the 
Just. Arguably, the midrash here seems to be alluding to the talmudic criticism of Hanina 
ben Teradion in bAZa 18a, who is blamed for uttering the name of God. This personal sin, 
which brought about his death, is here attributed to his whole generation. 

106 GenR 77.3 (Theodor-Albeck 914). On the identification of Esau and Edom with Rome 
cf Hadas-Lebel, Jacob et Esaii’; Stern, Jewish Identity, 18-21; Avemarie, ‘Esaus Hande’; 
Goldenberg, The Nations That Know Thee Not. 
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Ten Commandments at Mount Sinai with its willingness to die for them in the 
future in the days of persecution.107 

In exegetical contexts, it is often the martyrs’ suffering and their devotion 
to God that are praised. A verse which lends itself for such an association was 
Ps 25:1: “To you, O Lord, I lift my soul” - this is the generation of the persecution 
whose souls were impounded for the sanctification of the Name’!°8 Another 
Bible text that was used in this way is the somewhat opaque formulation in 
Ps 17:14, ‘From mortals - by Your hand, O Lord’ (n Tr o’nnn): 


(This verse) speaks of the generation of the persecution. And what was 
their heroism? That they rendered their lives for the sanctification of the 
Name, and they (are said to have) died under your hand, for they were 
brought to death by your hand.!09 


Following R. Akiva, who, as we have seen, modelled Israel’s total devotion to 
the love of God on the relationship of the couple in Song of Songs, the later 
midrash on this book repeatedly refers to the martyrdom of the people of Israel 
during the generation of persecution. Canticles Rabba mentions the persecu- 
tion in connection with Cant 1:3, 2:7, and 8:6, repeatedly underlining the mar- 
tyrological sense by quotations of Ps 44:23: “Therefore the maidens (alamot) 
love you” (1:3) — this is the generation of the persecution, as it says, “Because 
of you we are being killed all day long, and accounted as sheep for the slaugh- 
ter” (Ps 44:23)’1° The short midrashic rendering of this verse in the Mekhilta 
above, transforming the love of ‘maidens’ (alamot) with love ‘to death’ (ad 
mot), has developed here into an historical account. Further exegetical com- 
ments were unnecessary; the association of tender love and cruel death could 
not be any clearer. The same holds for the exposition of Cant 8:6: “For love is 
strong as death” — the love by which the generation of the persecution loves 
the Holy One, blessed be He, as it says, “Because of You we are being killed all 
day long, and accounted as sheep for the slaughter”. Canticles 2:7 received a 
somewhat more detailed interpretation, as the biblical wording here suggests 
two further links: “I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem” ... our rabbis say, 
he adjured them by the generation of the persecution. “By the deer”: for they 


107 PesR 21: ‘to the music of the lute and the harp’. The lute has ten strings, thus representing 
the Ten Commandments, and the harp is 533, a root which can denote death as well. 

108 MidrPs 25.1 (Buber 105b); a similar but somewhat more complicated exegesis of Ps 25:1 is 
found in PesRK 11.14 (Mandelbaum 189). 

109 MidrPs 17.13 (Buber 67b). A slightly varied parallel is found in EsthR 3.7 (7a). 

110 ShSRı3.2 (7a). 

111 ShSR 8.6.4 (40a). 
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performed My dearest wish" in the world, and I performed My dearest wish 
through them. “Or by the wild does”: for they spilled their blood for the sancti- 
fication of My name like the blood of the deer and the blood of the doe. This is 
what is written, “Because of You we are being killed all day long”. 

It should be noted, however, that not every mention of victims of perse- 
cution purports to be theologically meaningful. A rather satirical story in 
Lamentations Rabba relates that ‘Hadrian, his bones be ground’, once sen- 
tenced a Jew to death for not having greeted him, and on another occasion 
had a Jew executed who had done so; according to a variant of this story, he 
first ordered the execution of Jews who grew their hair, and then Jews who 
had it cut.!!* Admittedly, these stories also contribute to the overall picture 
of Israel’s misery as presented in this midrash, but, taken on their own, their 
primary aim is to ridicule a tyrant. In order to deprive his policy of all common 
sense, they replace the well-known decrees of persecution by orders of prepos- 
terous arbitrariness. In this sense, these texts can be considered as pointedly 
non-martyrological. 

A narrative in Genesis Rabba deals with an apostate who asks two scholars 
whether they are ready to render their lives for the Tora, and then threatens to 
kill them if they are not able to answer three questions. These questions relate 
to specific exegetical problems and are discussed at great length, but in the 
end, it simply remains open whether the scholars, whose answers in fact fail 
to satisfy their interrogator, are killed or not."5 The martyrological outset of 
the story thus turns out to be little more than a stage for an exegetical debate. 

Midrash ha-Gadol contains a narrative of a group of scholars who, when 
a ban on Tora study was issued, took refuge in a cave, but due to some inad- 
vertency were discovered and killed. This story is preceded, however, by two 
variants, according to which the refugees unhappily killed each other in a 
panic when stricken by similar mishaps."© Whether or not these two narra- 
tives should be interpreted as martyrdom stories, it seems quite obvious that 


112 A rather free rendering in order to imitate the pun on MINAY, ‘gazelles’, and *7¥, ‘my 
desire’. 

113 ShSR 2.7.1 (16b). The passage is preceded by two partially analogous expositions, which 
relate Cant 2:7 to the heavenly hosts (NiX2¥) and to the ‘patriarchs and matriarchs’. 
The application to the ‘generation of the persecution’ clearly forms the climax of the 
sequence. 

114 The first story is found in EkhR 3 (27b) and EkhR B 3.58 (69b-70a), the second in EkhR 
5.5 (30b). These and the following examples are owed to Schäfer, Bar Kokhba-Aufstand, 
226-29. 

115 GenR 82.8 (Theodor-Albeck 984-87). 

116 Midrash ha-Gadol on Lev 26:37 (Steinsaltz 748f). The first of these stories seems to be 
taken from bShab 60a. 
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martyrology is not their pivotal concern. All in all, then, these texts and similar 
ones mentioned earlier have little to contribute to a synopsis of ancient rab- 
binic martyr traditions. 


3.3 The Martyrs of Lod 

An explicit contrast between the rabbinic martyrs and other martyrs appears 
in the talmudic discussion concerning ‘the martyrs of Lod’. This mysterious 
group is mentioned in one single tradition that appears in two versions in 
rabbinic literature. In this tradition, a rabbi receives a vision of the afterlife, 
and learns of the unparalleled status of the ‘martyrs of Lod’. In Ecclesiastes 
Rabba 9:10 R. Aha saw the face of R. Alexandri in a dream, and he showed him 
three things: (1) There is no compartment beyond that of the martyrs of Lod. 
(2) Blessed be He who removed the shame of Lulianus, supposedly referring to 
the failure of Julian’s plan to rebuild the Temple." (3) Happy is he who came 
here equipped with learning. The Babylonian Talmud (bPes 50a; bBB 10b) lacks 
any mention of Lulianus, but maintains the other two visions. It states that 
those who are below in this world are above in the afterlife and vice versa. 
Specifically, blessed is he who comes equipped with learning, and no one is 
comparable to ‘those killed by the government’ (harugei malkhut). At first the 
Talmud assumes this appellation refers to the rabbinic martyrs, but these are 
elevated for their study of the Tora, not for their martyrdom! Thus, the Talmud 
rephrases the vision with respect to the ‘martyrs of Lod’. The only thing we 
know about this group is that the Talmud distinguishes them from the rabbis, 
and that their elevated state in the afterlife presumably inverts their humili- 
ated state in this world. 

Through an ingenious reconstruction, Lieberman has suggested the Martyrs 
of Lod in Ecclesiastes Rabba refers to band of Christian martyrs mentioned 
in Eusebius, De martyribus Palaestinae 8.1, who, according to the Syriac ver- 
sion, were tried in Lydda, in the sixth year of the great persecutions (309 CE). 
Eusebius highlights the responses of the Jewish spectators of the trial:1!8 


There is a large city in the land of Palestine teeming with population, 
of which all the inhabitants were Jews. It is called in Aramaic tongue 


117 The original version mentions only Lulianus, while later printed editions added ‘Pappus’. 
Therefore, Horbury’s reconstruction of the story of Pappus and Lulianus on the basis 
of this later version is untenable. The same switch between Julian and the story of 
two brothers may have occurred already in the formulation of the story of Pappus and 
Lulaianus, who supported the funding for the building of the Temple in GenR 64.9; see 
Lapin, ‘Pappus and Julianus’. 

118 Cureton, History of the Martyrs of Palestine, 28-30. 
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Lod and in the Greek it is called Diocaesarea. To this city the governor 
Firmillianus went and took thither the whole assembly of those hundred 
confessors. And this was a great sight which well deserves to be recorded 
in writing. And the Jews were spectators of this marvellous contest, hav- 
ing surrounded the place of judgment on all sides; and as if it were for a 
rebuke to themselves, they looked on with their own eyes at what took 
place.... And the Jews greatly wondered both at them and at their (bibli- 
cal) names, as well as their words and their deeds, being rendered despic- 
able themselves both by their own vice and infidelity. 


Thus, Lieberman suggests that R. Aha, a Lyddan rabbi who was born at the 
last decades of the third century, had firsthand information about this event, 
from the beginning of the fourth century, and received this vision several 
decades later, after the fall of Julian the Apostate, shortly before his death. 
Interestingly, according to this interpretation, both parts of the vision exhibit 
a pro-Christian bent, as it endorses Christian martyrdom (in contrast to what 
Eusebius implies in his description of the Jewish response to the event) and 
rejects Julian’s vision. It should be noted, however, that despite their ingenu- 
ity, Lieberman’s suggestions founder on the fact that these Christians were not 
killed but mutilated and deported to the copper mines of Phaeno.!!9 


4 Apostate and Gentile Martyrs: Those Who Acquire Their World in 
One Hour 


Following the discussion on the martyrs of Lod, who may even have been 
Christians, in this final section of our survey and analysis of rabbinic references 
to non-rabbinic martyrs we turn to the role of martyrdom in the approval of 
questionable and marginal figures. This notion is formulated in the rabbinic 
phrase, ‘There are those who acquire their world in one moment, that is, the 
moment of their death. 


4.1 Yose Meshita, Yakim of Tserorot, and Yose ben Yoezer 

In its exposition of Gen 27:27 — ‘and he smelled the smell of his garments and 
blessed him’ — Genesis Rabba adduces two narratives about Jews who collab- 
orated with foreign oppressors but in the end repented of their unfaithfulness 


119 A later piyyut mentions ‘the ten martyrs of Lod’, but this seems to refer to the massacre of 
Jews in Palestine by Heraclius in 629. See Rosenfeld, Lod, 96. 
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and paid for this with their lives.!2° According to J. Theodor, the underlying 
exegetical idea is that begaday, ‘his garments’, can also be read bogdav, ‘his trai- 
tors’, and thus be taken as a hint at renegades who will descend from Jacob.!2! 
Their ‘smell’, the midrash suggests, made Isaac nevertheless bestow his blessing 
on Jacob. As the apostates who figure in these stories suffer a violent atoning 
death, the word ‘smell’ is here perhaps to be taken as an allusion to sacrifice. 

The first of the two narratives deals with a certain Yose Meshita, a character 
otherwise unknown in early rabbinic writings. When the enemies conquered 
the Temple Mount but would not dare enter the sanctuary, they promised 
Yose Meshita that if he did it for them he would be permitted to keep for him- 
self whatever he took out. He agreed, but when he brought a (or perhaps the) 
golden menora, they would not allow him to keep it but urged him to enter 
once more. At this point he refused, so that they ‘they put him on the rack and 
sawed??? him in two’, while he cried, ‘Woe, woe, that I angered my creator!’ The 
text does not say that his death procured him pardon, but as the second story 
concludes with an impressive prospect of the sinner’s afterlife, a similar out- 
come is presumably implied in this first case. 

The other repentant traitor is Yakim of Tserorot. When his uncle, Yose ben 
Yoezer of Tsereda, is crucified, he passes by on his horse and cynically invites 
him to compare ‘the horse on which my master makes me ride’ with ‘the horse 
on which your master makes you ride’. However, Yose ben Yoezer turns this 
comparison upside down by pointing out the implications of their present 
situation regarding their future: if this is the way in which God honours the 
wicked, how much more will he do so to those who perform his will, and if 
that is the way he punishes those who perform his will, how much more will 
he do so to the wicked!!23 This reasoning penetrates Yakim ‘like the poison of a 
snake’, and in his sudden despair he commits suicide by simultaneously apply- 
ing to himself all four types of execution provided in Jewish law: Hanging him- 
self over a fire he tumbles into a sword that sticks in the ground and is smitten 
by the stones of a collapsing wall.!*4 After this self-execution, his uncle on the 


120 GenR 65.22 (Theodor-Albeck 741-44). 

121 In the parallel in Yalkut 1:115 (35b-c), this al-tikre interpretation of Gen 27:27 explicitly 
introduces the two stories. In bSan 37a and Aggadat Bereshit 42/43.2 (Buber 86) it appears 
in a different context. 

122 Death by sawing is traditionally associated with Isaiah, cf Mart Isaiae 5.1-14, Liv Proph 1.1; 
for references to the practice of this type of execution in Roman times see Schwemer, 
Studien, 1107-9. 

123 Compare this intentionally paradoxical statement to the ‘up-side-down’ vision, in the pre- 
vious section on the ‘Martyrs of Lod’. 

124 On the refined skills of combining different methods of torture unto death in Roman 
practice, cf the examples in Cook, Attitudes, 77-79, none of which, however, seems to 
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cross, close to losing consciousness,!° has a vision of Yakim’s bier soaring in 
the air, which makes him conclude that his nephew ‘preceded [him] into the 
garden of Eden’ by a few moments. 

To what extent can these two stories be regarded as martyr narratives? If 
martyrdom is a violent death suffered for the sake of one’s faith, then the hero 
of the first of the two stories is undoubtedly a martyr, as it is his renewed rever- 
ence for his ‘creator’ that provokes the furious reaction of the enemy. However, 
apostasy and repentance, which are the central topics of the story, do not nec- 
essarily bear a martyrological significance, and the idea that the death of a 
penitent sinner has salvific impact transpires only from the literary framework 
of the whole, that is, from the conclusion of the second story and from the 
midrashic suggestion that the blessing of Jacob was due in a certain sense to 
‘the smell of his traitors’. 

In distinction from Yose Meshita, Yakim of Tserorot can hardly be deemed a 
martyr, as, his analogous role as a repentant apostate notwithstanding, he dies 
through suicide, not through a torturous execution. Rather, it is his uncle who 
is executed, and the fact that he is crucified clearly shows that this punishment 
is inflicted by gentile oppressors,!26 even though nothing is said about the rea- 
sons for their cruelty. The martyr role in this second story thus falls clearly on 
Yose ben Yoezer rather than on his nephew.!2’ In this sense this story is remi- 
niscent of Luke 23:39-43, where the criminal crucified with Jesus accepts his 
punishment and requests that he join him in paradise.!28 The motif of theodicy 
further emphasises Yose ben Yoezer’s martyrdom, as it dominates his dialogue 
with Yakim and to certain extent also informs his concluding soteriological 
inferences. The combination of his execution with the suicide of his repentant 
opponent is reminiscent of the tradition of R. Hanina ben Teradion, according 
to which the executioner followed the martyr into the fire and together with 
him was promised a share in the future world after they had expired.!2° In this 
regard, too, this narrative proves to be a characteristic rabbinic martyr text. 


resemble the death of Yakim. His remorseful suicide recalls that of Judas in Matt 27:3-5, 
except that the latter story shows less compassion for the contrite traitor than does its 
rabbinic counterpart. 

125 For the motif of losing consciousness under torture cf 4 Macc 6:26. 

126 For crucifixion as a type of punishment practised in the Umwelt of ancient Judaism see 
tYev 14:4 (Lieberman 3:52); tGit 5(7):1 (Lieberman 3:263), MekRY6 (Horovitz-Rabin 227); 
SifDeut 308 (p347); Semahot 2:13. 

127 Fora literary analysis of this story see HaCohen, ‘Examination’. 

128 According to Flusser, the incident in Luke originated in an independent story, parallel to 
the story of Yakim, teaching that ‘those executed by the courts have a place in the world 
to come since they confess all their sins’. In both cases the sinner enters paradise with the 
real martyr. See Flusser, ‘Image of the Masada Martyrs’, 104. 

129 Cf bAZ 18a and the texts mentioned in the previous chapter, nng6, 112. 
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A further motif typical of a martyr story is the vision of Yakim’s soaring 
bier. It is paralleled by R. Hanina ben Teradion’s vision of the letters of the 
Tora ascending to heaven while the parchment is burning,!°° and perhaps also 
inspired by a vision related in the Maase of two executed rabbis floating on 
their biers while debating matters of halakha.'?! In Christian martyrology sim- 
ilar imagery is found in the dream of Saturus reported in the Passio Perpetuae: 
‘We had died, he said, and had put off the flesh, and we began to be carried 
towards the east by four angels who did not touch us with their hands. But we 
moved along not on our back facing upwards but as though we were climbing 
up a gentle hill’! Quite obviously, the belief in an afterlife in paradise and in 
nearness to God could easily inspire images of a posthumous journey of the 
deceased through the air into heaven. 

Evidence of the literary afterlife of our two stories is scarce:!?? Midrash 
Psalms contains the narrative of Yakim and Yose ben Yoezer. Yalkut Shimoni, 
like Genesis Rabba, offers a combination of both stories in its commentary on 
Gen 27:27. Midrash Tanhuma interweaves its exposition of Gen 27:27 with a 
shortened version of the story of Yose Meshita, who is here called ‘Yakum’ and 
whose refusal to commit another theft in the sanctuary is reduced to a vague 
hint at his ‘repentance’. The obvious confusion of names in the latter passage 
as well as extensive overlaps in wording between the others clearly shows that 
they are all interdependent, the earliest version being that of Genesis Rabba, 
which is commonly considered one of the oldest aggadic midrashim.!3* 

Yose Meshita and Yakim of Tserorot are mentioned nowhere else in ancient 
rabbinic writings. Yose ben Yoezer is one of those famous Jewish leaders who 
fill the span between the last prophets and Hillel and Shammai in mAvot 1:4. 
His death is mentioned in mSota 9:9 as a hiatus in Israel’s history, but nothing 
in this text suggests that he died by violence. From a historical point of view, 
the story of Yose Meshita is reminiscent of an incident mentioned by Josephus 
in his account of the Roman conquest of Jerusalem: A certain Jesus, son of 
Thebuthi, was promised protection by Titus if he delivered some of the Temple 


130 Cf bAZ 18a; Semahot 8:12; Midrash Canticles 1; Maase 40.16 (Reeg 86*-87*). 

131 Maase 51.8-9 (recension I only, Reeg 102*). 

132 Pas Perp ı1.2f (Musurillo 118f; trans Musurillo). 

133 Cf MidrPs 11.7 (Buber 52a-b); TanhB toledot 10 (66b). 

134 Cf Stemberger, Einleitung, 275. However, the results of Becker, Sammelwerke, 149-52 and 
passim, caution against assuming the wording of any modern edition to be identical with 
that of a composition written at some point in late antiquity. 

135 ‘When Yose ben Yoezer of Tsereda and Yose ben Yohanan of Jerusalem died, the “grape- 
clusters” ceased’. M1IWN, ‘grape-clusters’, is commonly understood as a metaphorical 
designation of exceptional Tora scholars; cf Greek oxoAaotıxdc. In a similar way, tBK 8:13 
(Lieberman 2:39) delimits a period in Israel’s history with the flourishing of Yose ben 
Yoezer and Yose ben Yohanan. 
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treasures, and so he ‘handed over from the wall of the sanctuary two lamp- 
stands ..., along with tables, bowls, and platters, all of solid gold and very 
massive’!36 It seems possible that the rabbinic martyr legend has preserved 
a recollection of this incident, perhaps in the concomitant awareness that a 
golden menora was among the booty from Jerusalem that was carried along in 
the Flavians’ triumphal procession at Rome.!37 

The martyr tradition about Yose ben Yoezer - if we rely on Mishna Avot — 
must refer to a much earlier date. It may therefore be slightly more than 
mere coincidence that the name of Yose’s nephew is reminiscent of that 
‘Alcimus, called also Iacimus’ whom Josephus mentions as the last Jewish 
high priest appointed by the Seleucids before the office was devolved to the 
Hasmoneans.'38 In 1 Macc 7:16 it is reported that this Alcimus had sixty men 
of the faction of the ‘Asidaeans’ executed, and one can easily imagine Yose ben 
Yoezer as one of them. However, the legendary character of the rabbinic mar- 
tyr narrative precludes any reliable historiographical inferences. Josephus, at 
any rate, relates that Alcimus died a natural, albeit unexpected and painful 
death, as ‘a sudden blow from God’.!89 


4.2 Ketia ben Shalom 

Stories about non-rabbinic martyrs that have been incorporated into rabbinic 
sources occasionally offer an alternative version to Christian martyrological 
traditions or compete with them, as we have seen with respect to the stories of 
Pappus and Lulianus, the mother and her seven sons, and the martyrs of Lod. 
This may also be the case with the Jewish and Christian receptions of the story 
of Flavius Clemens and his wife Flavia Domitilla, condemned by Domitian 
for ‘atheism’. According to Cassius Dio, this charge was also brought against 
many others ‘who drifted into Jewish ways’!4° This case adds another facet 
to Domitian’s anti-Jewish activity, targeted against Jewish apostates as well 
as Roman Judaizers.!*! Against the simple meaning of Dio’s testimony, later 
Christian sources claim that the couple were actually persecuted as Christians. 
Eusebius mentions Domitilla, and in the eighth century, Syncellus inserts 
Flavius Clemens into the earlier Christianizing narrative as well.142 


136 Josephus, War 6:387f (trans Thackeray, LCL 3:489). 

137 Cf Josephus, War 7:148f. 

138 Josephus, Ant 12:385; cf 1 Macc 7:5 etc.; Schiirer, History, 168-70; Hengel, Zeloten, 262, n4. 
The identification of Yakim with Alcimus is assumed by many, see, for example, most 
recently, Scolnic, Alcimus. 

139 Josephus, Ant 12:413, cf 1 Macc 9:54-56. 

140 Cassius Dio 67.14. 

141 See Smallwood, ‘Domitian’s Attitude’; Smallwood, Jews, 376-85. 

142 Eusebius, Hist Eccl 3.18; Syncellus, Chron 1.650. 
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This event during the reign of Domitian may therefore set the backdrop for 
two distinct talmudic traditions concerning the heroic death of a God-fearing 
Roman noble who saved the Jews around the turn of the second century and 
died as a Jew. These traditions evidently cannot add any historical information 
to this incident,43 however, they may well have drawn from this event in an 
attempt to transform its protagonists into full-fledged Jewish martyrs. This is 
made evident by the fact that both versions emphasize that he did not merely 
die as a God-fearer,!** but made sure to circumcise before his death. Finally, 
before his death, he could unfetter the constraints of his Roman status. 

The Palestinian version appears within a larger homiletical context on 
repentance, and serves to demonstrate its power. This story is set during the 
time of Rabban Gamliel 11 and his colleagues, presumably during the end of 
the first century. While these rabbis were in Rome, the emperor's counselors 
decreed to eliminate all Jews within thirty days. One ‘God-fearing’ counselor 
was confident that God would save the Jews, but he did not do anything about 
it. Towards the end of the period his wife advised him to swallow his ring and 
commit suicide, thereby annulling the decree. After his death the rabbis came 
to console his wife and expressed their sorrow for ‘the ship that sailed and did 
not pay her tax’, hinting at the fact that the deceased did not circumcise, and 
therefore will not have the privilege to enter in to world to come. In response, 
his wife assured them that he indeed did circumcise and showed them his cir- 
cumcised foreskin, which she kept in a box. Thus, his voluntary death gave 
him the opportunity to become Jewish, and to complete the full realization of 
becoming Jewish. The midrash then compares this person and other nobles of 
the nations to Abraham, who according to another midrash also circumcised 
only at a late age, as a model for others who want to undergo this process grad- 
ually, and circumcise only towards their death.!45 

The Babylonian version shares the same proverb, on the ship sailing without 
paying taxes, however, the narrative framework is quite different.!*° The pro- 
tagonist, here bearing the symbolic name Ketia bar Shalom (the circumcised 
son of peace),/4” is again an advisor of the emperor who aimed to eliminate the 


143 Fora list of attempts to integrate Dio’s testimony with the talmudic stories, see Jacobson, 
‘Ketiah Bar Shalom’, 39-42, n2. See also Smallwood, Jews, 383. For a refutation of this his- 
toricizing attempt, see Stemberger, Juden im Römischen Reich) 16. 

144 For a survey of the sources on God-fearers and the extent of this phenomenon, see 
Feldman, ‘Omnipresence’. 

145 MekRY nezikin 18 (Horovitz-Rabin 312). 

146 For a detailed analysis of this unit within its literary framework, see Grey, Power 
Conferred’. 

147 Le., he who obtained salvation through circumcision, or, the circumcised one, may he rest 
in peace. 
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Jews. While the emperor wishes to ‘cut off’ (kata) the Jews, Ketia dissuades him 
lest his kingdom will be mutilated (ketia).48 The king accepts the argument, 
but sentences Ketia to death. On his way to the furnace, he hears a woman (not 
identified as his wife) lamenting over the ship that left without paying taxes, so 
he falls and circumcises himself (kata), declaring to have now paid his taxes so 
he may sail through. The story ends with the divine declaration that he is wel- 
come to the world to come, followed by the familiar formula: ‘There are those 
who acquire their world in one moment’ 

Besides the literary elements both stories share, including the wisdom of 
the woman who offers the correct advice, at its core this story in both of its 
versions seems to be concerned with the status of God-fearers and their right 
to enter the world to come without conversion. A parallel discussion appears 
in the Palestinian Talmud with respect to Antoninos’ the Roman emperor.!*9 
It is therefore not surprising that in the Babylonian Talmud the story of Ketia 
follows a discussion between ‘Antoninos’ and R. Judah the Patriarch concern- 
ing his eligibility to enter the world to come. At first sight, the following Ketia 
story exhibits a rather stringent position, limiting the right to the world to 
come only to fully converted Jews, even when these God-fearers were willing 
to sacrifice their lives.5! At the same time, returning to the possible origin of 
this story and its role within the Jewish-Christian dispute over martyrdom, the 
insistence on circumcision seems directed at Christian attempts to appropri- 
ate this prerogative. 


148 Jacobson, ‘Ketiah Bar Shalom’, attempts to reconstruct the original Latin puns behind the 
rabbinized Aramaic puns. 

149 See Cohen, ‘Conversion’. 

150 This creates an awkward disjuncture within the rabbinic discussion. While ‘Antoninus’ 
is not required to convert, Ketia must convert for the sake of salvation. This problem has 
disturbed commentators; see Cohen, ‘Conversion’, 167f. 

151 This position may be compared to the view of the rabbis expressed in the Palestinian 
Talmud, according to which gentiles - in contrast to Jews - are not obligated to die for the 
sanctification of God (yShev 4:1, 35a). Lieberman, ‘Martyrs of Caesarea’, 410f, has argued 
that this was not a theoretical question, since the rabbis were aware of Christian mar- 
tyrdom. Notably, the Talmud concludes that gentiles are not obligated to die as martyrs, 
thereby undermining the value of Christian self-sacrifice. 


PART 3 


Themes 


CHAPTER 8 


Religion and Politics: the Martyrs as Heroes of the 
Jewish People 


1 Introduction! 


This chapter will focus on the political and religious significance of the 
Maccabean martyrdoms. The religious and political interpretations of the 
martyrs go hand in hand, because in antiquity religion was always part of eth- 
nic, social and political collective identities.? This is definitely also true for the 
ancient Jewish or Judean religion and several scholars even think that the term 
‘religion’ is inadequate for this period and rather use words like ‘worship’ or 
‘cult’3 Today, martyrdom is mostly associated with religion and religion is seen 
as a separate category of modern society. In the ancient world, however, reli- 
gious practices were always interconnected with social and political activities. 
This implies that discussions of the ancient Jewish martyrdoms which focus 
mainly or only on religious motifs do not do justice to the multifaceted mean- 
ing of the martyrdoms. 

In this chapter, we will argue that the Maccabean martyrs have a major 
function in the religious as well as political identity constructions of the Jewish 
people. Identity is a much-discussed concept that some scholars consider out- 
dated because it would be static and unspecific. It is true that the concept is 
sometimes used uncritically.* Nevertheless, identity theory can be useful if it 
is applied in a critical way, by taking account of the dynamic, ideological and 


ı This chapter includes thoroughly revised sections from chapter 5 of Van Henten, Maccabean 
Martyrs and Van Henten, ‘Märtyrer als Helden des Volkes‘. 

2 About collective identities, see Assmann, Kulturelle Gedächtnis, 131f; Rammert — Knauthe — 
Buchenau — Altenhöner, ‘Kollektive Identitäten. Also Straub, ‘Personale und kollektive 
Identität, 96-104; Straub, Identität, 296-300; Horatschek, ‘Identität, kollektive, 276f. For 
a criticism of the concept used in analytical discourse, see Brubaker — Coopers, ‘Beyond 
Identity’. 

3 Mason - Esler, Judaeans’, 497. See also Mason ‘Jews, Judeans’, 480-82; Mason, Josephus, Judea; 
Stegemann, ‘Religion’; Nongbri, Before Religion; Honigman, Tales, 42, 51-64; Barton — Boyarin, 
Imagine No Religion. 

4 Niethammer, Kollektive Identität; Ohler, “Identität”; Strecker, Identität), 13-15; 136-37. 
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sometimes also virtual dimensions of identities.5 This chapter will first focus 
on the dynamic nexus of religion and politics — actual as well as imagined - in 
the passages on the Maccabean martyrdoms by using the motivations of the 
martyrs as articulated in the text as a springboard. We use the term ‘motives’ 
here, with C. Wright Mills, not in the common sense of subjective springs of 
actions but as particular and situated vocabularies that fulfil certain func- 
tions in certain societal contexts and imply strategies of actions appealing 
to others.® Next we will link the martyrs to the social-political identity con- 
structions of the Jewish people in 2 and 4 Maccabees, and discuss the roles 
of the martyrs as models for other Jews, applying insights from social identity 
theory in order to articulate our analysis.” This role as models is connected 
with another significance, because the martyrs are also presented as heroes 
of the Jewish people. By highlighting the martyr figures, the authors of 2 and 
4 Maccabees demonstrate that the Jewish people had prominent heroes of 
its own, who by their statements and deeds point to important characteris- 
tics of the people. This section requires a discussion of non-Jewish exempla 
(exemplary figures) in order to argue that the martyrs fulfilled a role in Jewish 
contexts which is analogous to Greek and Roman exemplary figures but at the 
same time also different from the way those figures were remembered. The 
chapter will finally discuss the political consequences of the martyrdoms and 
ends with the observation that the conceptions of the fatherland for which the 
martyrs die in 2 and 4 Maccabees are very different. Where relevant we will 
point in passing to analogies in Christian martyrdoms. 


5 With Bedorf, Verkennende Anerkennung, 8f.; Vogel, Modelle, 67f. Cf Kreckel, ‘Soziale Integra- 
tion’, 13: Dort wo eine Nation eine eigene Identität zugemessen würde, liege “ideologisieren- 
der Sprachgebrauch” vor’; Lieu, Christian Identity, 262-65; 298; Holmberg, ‘Understanding’, 
29: ‘The “identity” of a group or a movement is better approached and provisionally described 
as a social reality, i.e., as a recognizable social profile that is summarized in people’s thoughts 
(often in narrative form) about who “we” or “they”, and how we and they typically behave ... 
therefore identity is constantly negotiated. ... It is not a static character, nor the essence, 
or the “soul” of a group, but an ongoing, relational process of self-understanding and self- 
categorization, often with a strongly ideological perspective’. For discussions of the concept 
of identity in relation to Judaism in the Second Temple period, see also Eckhard, ‘Introduc- 
tion’; Levine, ‘Jewish Identities’; Hakola, ‘Social Identities’, 259-76; Böhm, Kultort und Iden- 
tität, Byrskog — Hakola — Jokiranta, Social Memory. 

6 Mills, ‘Situated Actions’. 

7 The founding fathers of social identity theory are Henri Tajfel and John C. Turner: Tajfel, 
Differentiation; Tajfel, Human Groups; Tajfel, Social Identity; Turner, Rediscovering the Social 
Group; Turner, ‘Social Identity”. For introductions and surveys, see Mummendey, ‘Verhalten’; 
Petersen, ‘Theorie der sozialen Identität’; Hogg, ‘Social Identity Theory’; Esler, ‘Outline’. 
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As discussed in chapter 4, the martyrdoms of the old scribe Eleazar and the 
anonymous mother and her seven sons in 2 Maccabees 6:18-7:42 focus on the 
statements of the martyrs put forward to the king, the king’s representatives 
or their fellow-martyrs. These statements mainly concern their faithfulness to 
the Jewish laws as well as to the God of the Jews. Eleazar offers a triple motiva- 
tion for his decision to die rather than obey the command of the king to eat a 
piece of pork (6:23-30): (1) his faithfulness to the Jewish laws, which are high- 
lighted from a religious perspective in his martyrdom: their sacredness and 
holiness are emphasized (6:23, 28); (2) his reverence for God (6:30), and, (3) his 
intention to set a noble example for younger Jews (6:24, 28). The sacredness 
of the laws no doubt presupposes their divine origin, they were revealed by 
God to Moses, as one of the seven brothers explains in chapter 7 (7:30). The 
martyrdom of the mother and her seven sons also highlights the laws in the 
martyrs’ statements, but the vocabulary referring to the laws is partly different 
from that in Eleazar’s martyrdom. The laws are here not only referred to as the 
laws of God (7:9, u, 23), but also presented as the ancestral laws of the Jewish 
ethnos (7:2, 37; cf 7:24, 30), the ethnic community of the Jews. As pointed out 
in chapter 4, the ancestral laws are an important element of the identity of 
the Jewish people which 2 Maccabees constructs, together with a shared ter- 
ritory, a common history and common customs. The references to the ances- 
tral laws and customs (7:2, 24, 37) in chapter 7 are part of a semantic field in 
2 Maccabees that emphasizes that the Jews are a people of its own,® with its 
own history, laws, customs and practices, constitution, institutions, territory 
and state.9 

One element of the cultural practices is particularly emphasized in the mar- 
tyrdoms: the ancestral language of the Jews (7:8, 21, 27; cf 12:37; 15:29). This 
ancestral language, no matter whether it concerns Aramaic or Hebrew, implies 
a power game between the martyrs and the king. The fact that this Jewish lan- 
guage is different from the language of the king, presumably Greek, allows 
the martyrs to ignore the king at certain moments and even give the impres- 
sion of humiliating him (7:24). This may be a clue to a second function of the 
Jewish ancestral laws and customs in 2 Maccabees: they are not only of central 


8 See the word ethnos, ‘people’ in 2 Macc 5:19, 20; 6:31; 7:37; 10:8; 11:25, 27; 14:34, and laos, ‘people’ 
in 6:16; 8:2; 10:21; 13:11; 14:15; 15:14, 24. The word laos often indicates the Jews as God’s chosen 
people, Strathmann — Meyer, ‘And’, 34-37. 

9 In 2 Maccabees 8:17, the author refers to the ancestral constitution (politeia) of the Jews, 
Doran, 2 Maccabees, 175. 
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importance for the identity construction of the Jewish people, but also form a 
source to acquire power and legitimate authority for the Jews, at least for those 
Jews who adhered to the views highlighted in the book.!° The statements of 
the martyrs, therefore, not only display a political-patriotic vocabulary which 
points to a power game that is going on between king and martyrs, but they 
also legitimate the performance of the martyrs and the programme they stand 
for. They highlight at the same time the collective identity of the Jewish people 
as depicted in 2 Maccabees: the Jewish ethnos has its own unique cultural prac- 
tices including a language of its own. 

The ethnic dimension of the statements of the martyrs in 2 Macc 7 links 
up with the broad political outlook of the history described in 2 Maccabees, 
which presents the reader with an elaborate view of a theocratic state with 
the Temple-city of Jerusalem as its centre." This state is at the same time more 
or less organized along the lines of a Greek city-state, as a matter of fact not 
very different from the political reorganization achieved by Jason, which is so 
critically described in 2 Maccabees 4.! The author never tells us that Jason's 
reforms were undone." He clearly abhorred the introduction of the gymna- 
sium and ephebeion by Jason (4:12-13; cf 4:18-20), but he apparently did not 
object to Jerusalem's political status as a polis (see also the next section).!* 
Although this Judean state may resemble Greek city-states, it is also unique, 
as is apparent from the vocabulary that characterizes its institutions. Like the 
laws highlighted in the statements of the martyrs, these institutions are holy 
and given by the God of Israel as the patron deity of the state. The key word 
‘holy’ qualifies not only ‘the city’ (he polis),' i.e., Jerusalem, ‘the Temple‘! as 
well as ‘the land and the kingdom’ (he ge kai he basileia, 1:7). The latter phrase 
hints at God’s kingdom,!” which shows once again the theocratic perspective 
that is so prominent in 2 Maccabees. 2 Maccabees 5:15 refers to the Temple 
with the superlative phrase ‘the most holy temple in all the world’. The Sabbath 
and the Jewish people are called ‘holy’ as well (5:25; 15:24).18 In chapter 15 Judas 


10 Nongbri, ‘Motivations’, 108. 

11 _ Cf Josephus, Ag Ap 2:165. 

12 Arenhoevel, Theokratie, 132-63; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 188-210; Van Henten, 
‘Space, Body, Meaning’. See also below and chapter 4. 

13 For these reforms, see chapter 2. 

14 Bernhardt, Jüdische Revolution, 135. 

15 2 Macc 1:12; 3:1; 9:14; and 15:14. Cf ho topos, ‘the place’, 1:29 and 8:17, see also below. 

16 2 Macc 515; 9:16; 13:10; 14:31; and 15:32. 

17 Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 141. Several titles for God in 2 Maccabees associate God with king- 
ship, Schmitz, ‘Geschaffen’, 65-68; 75-79. 

18 In 2 Maccabees the Sabbath is an important issue among the Jewish practices (5:25-26; 
6:10-11; 8:25-28; 12:38; 15:2-5), but in 4 Maccabees it is not mentioned. 
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ends his prayer before the battle against Nicanor with the following words: ‘By 
the might of your arm may these blasphemers who come against your holy 
people be struck down’ (15:24), which points to God as the patron deity of the 
Temple and the protector of the Jews as his chosen people.!? If the Temple city 
is threatened by foreigners, Jews who stay faithful to God invoke him to bring 
salvation.?° The author makes it very clear that God’s deliverance is dependent 
on the people’s observance of the divine laws and commandments (3:1; 4:2; 
8:36; similarly 1:4; 2:2, 22). 

In 2 Maccabees, the martyrs die for God and God’s laws. These laws are at the 
same time the laws of the Jewish people and the foundation for the practices 
of this people. This implies that religious and political motives are combined; 
they are, so to say, two sides of the same coin. It should be noted, however, that 
the first motive, faithfulness to God, is mostly expressed implicitly or indirectly. 
This is radically different in 4 Maccabees, where religion is foregrounded many 
times in the motivations of the martyrs. We can find the martyrs’ motives for 
refusing the order of King Antiochus in the two dialogues with the king that 
precede the tortures (5; 8:1-9:9) as well as in the martyrs’ final statements. We 
will focus here on the points that are relevant for the topic of this chapter. 

The setup of the two dialogues in 4 Macc 5 and 8:1-9:9 and the vocabulary 
used in them give the reader the impression of a discussion between two phi- 
losophers with opposing views.?! Antiochus uses philosophical arguments and 
combines them with personal motifs such as the age of the martyrs.” Eleazar’s 
response to the king starts with philosophical arguments (5:16-27) and con- 
tinues the dialogue by highlighting his personal motivations (5:28-36).?3 In 
doing so, he highlights two points by indicating that his self-pity was not so 
great that he would give up the proper religion (eusebeia, 5:31; 7:16; 9:6; 16:17) 
and abolish the law of his ancestors (ton patrion katalusai nomon, 5:33).?* It is 
evident that the divine law given by Moses to the Jewish ancestors is the foun- 
dation for the Jewish way of life in 4 Maccabees as it is in 2 Maccabees.?® Thus, 
we find two of the main motives for the refusal to obey Antiochus as found 


19 2 Macc 3:30; 8:27; 10:7, 38; 14:36; 15:29, 34. Doran, Temple Propaganda. 

20 2 Macc 3:14-22; 8:2-4, 14f; 10:4, 16, 25-27; 11:6; 12:6, 15, 28, 36; 1310-12; 14:15, 34-36; 15:21-24, 
26-27. 

21 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 275-88. 

22 Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 131-71; Renehan, ‘Greek Philosophic Background’. 

23 Details in chapter 4, ppg6f. 

24 Cf 4 Macc 6:2, 18, 19, 21-22, 27, 30; also 8:7 ‘the ancestral tradition of your way of life’ (see 
below). 

25 2 Macc 7:30. Apart from the interdiction to eat pork, only 4 Macc 2:5-14 refers to some 
commandments or bans of the Written Tora. 
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in 2 Maccabees, but 4 Maccabees articulates them differently. The author of 
4 Maccabees highlights religion explicitly and consistently by the keyword 
eusebeia, which mostly means the proper religious attitude towards the God 
of the Jews in 4 Maccabees. It does not refer to the proper attitude towards the 
gods as well as to other humans as it often does in Graeco-Roman passages.?® In 
4 Maccabees 5:24 Eleazar defines eusebeia as ‘worship with proper reverence’ 
of ‘the only living God’ (monon ton onta theon sebein megaloprepös). Eusebeia 
is the most important virtue in 4 Maccabees and the author interprets it from 
a Jewish perspective, closely connected with the Jewish law.?7 Eusebeia also 
forms the foundation of the philosophy articulated in 4 Maccabees.?® 

Similar to the story in 2 Macc 6:18-31, Eleazar also aims to be a model for the 
young generation in 4 Maccabees (6:17-22). In 4 Maccabees, Eleazar’s motiva- 
tion as model receives a response from the seven brothers. The continuation 
of the story shows that they follow up his encouragement of the young Jews, 
who are called children of Abraham, by deciding to die nobly for the central 
virtue of eusebeia (6:22). They themselves express their solidarity with Eleazar, 
whom they call their aged instructor (9:6; cf 5:34), whose example they will fol- 
low (9:6-7).2° Their very first statement addressed to the king, put forward by 
the entire group points to the law as a central motive for their refusal: ‘Why do 
you delay, O tyrant? For we are ready to die rather than transgress our ancestral 
commandments (9:1).3° The parallel passage in 2 Maccabees 7:2 refers to the 
‘ancestral laws’ (patrioi nomoi), but 4 Maccabees points to the law mostly in the 
singular (e.g., 9:2).3! The law has a similar double connotation as the laws have 
in 2 Maccabees: it is the ancestral law of the Jewish people as well as the divine 


26 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 131f. In Graeco-Roman contexts, eusebeia usually indi- 
cates the proper attitude towards deities and humans, especially family members (cf the 
related Latin word pietas), Loenen, ‘Eusebeia’; Latte, Römische Religionsgeschichte, 39f; 
Hellegouarc’h, vocabulaire latin, 276-79. This double meaning referring to humans and 
God is also attested in Josephus (Ant 7:269; 16:92, 169). 

27 Klauck, ‘Hellenistische Rhetorik’, 106. 

28 4 Macc 1:4, 6; 2:6, 23; 13:24; 15:10. Weber, Eusebeia’; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 
278-84. The martyr Eleazar mentions the cardinal virtues in his philosophical debate 
with King Antiochus Iv, but he exchanges prudence (phronesis) for eusebeia (5:23-24; 
cf118). 

29 Tomes, ‘Heroism’, 179-83; Rajak, ‘Paideia’. That Eleazar is presented not only as a model 
but also as the young men’s instructor of the law is implied by 4 Macc 5:4, which states 
that Eleazar had expert knowledge of the law (thv ¿niothunyv vouwös), Klauck, 4. Makka- 
bäerbuch, 726; cf deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 172. 

30 4 Macc gi: hetoimoi gar esmen apothneiskein € parabainein tas patrious hemön entolas. 
Cf 4 Macc 5:29. 

31 See also 4 Macc 5:16, 18, 25; 6:21; 9:15} 11:5, 27} 13:22. 
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law revealed to Moses (9:2).3? The seven brothers also express their total faith- 
fulness to this divine law (9:15; 11:5, 12; 11:27).33 They emphasize that they are 
determined to implement their interpretation of reason and master their emo- 
tions in this way (9:17; 1:25-27).3* We observed already that they also point sev- 
eral times to proper religion (eusebeia, e.g., 9:6-7, below). Furthermore, they 
have the intention not to shame their ancestors (cf 5:29),3° which implies that 
they consider their martyrdom to be in line with the tradition of their people. 

The seven brothers also highlight the proper religious attitude (eusebeia) as 
a motive for their self-sacrifice (9:6f, 24, 29-30; 12:11, 14), in line with Eleazar’s 
encouragement (6:22).36 As observed already in chapter 4, one of their state- 
ments pointing to eusebeia (9:29) as a motive has a patriotic connotation also 
because it echoes a famous maxim of Horace: ‘it is sweet and fitting to die for 
one’s fatherland’ (dulce et decorum est pro patria mori).?’ The second brother 
states: ‘How sweet (hedus) is any kind of death for the religion of our ancestors 
(dia ten patrion hémon eusebeian, 9:29).?® This statement partly corresponds 
to Horace’s passage, but an important difference should be noted: the martyr 
highlights not the fatherland as Horace does, but the ancestral religion of the 
Jews. This ancestral religion is the religion of the Jewish people, the notion of 
ancestors obviously presupposes that. Another passage in 4 Maccabees also 
implies that the Jewish people has a religion of its own in 4 Maccabees. The 
section with the praise for the martyrs in chapter 17 elaborates the possibility 
of an epitaph for the martyrs (17:7-10) and it imagines what the text on it might 
have been.3? The introduction to this fictitious epitaph presents the martyrs 
as the heroes of the Jewish people,4° who should be commemorated: ‘Indeed 
it would be proper to inscribe on their tomb these words as a reminder to the 
nation of our people (ethnos)’ (17:8). Significantly, in this patriotic-political set- 
ting that triggers associations with epitaphs for heroes of other ethnic groups 


32 Similarly: 2 Macc 7:30. Cf 4 Macc 17:19; 18:18. 

33 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 134f. 

34 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 265-67. 

35 DeSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 170-71. 

36 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 281-84. 

37 Horace, Carm 3.2.13, Quinn, Horace, 245. Also: Büchner, Horaz, 124-38; Syndikus, Lyrik 
des Horaz, 27f; Hommel, ‘Dulce et decorum’; Harrison, DVLCE ET DECORVM’; deSilva, 
4 Maccabees: Introduction, 181. See also Od 3.19.2 and 4.9.51-52; Achilles Tatius, Leuc 
Clit 3.22.1: ‘And this worthy gentleman answered, “It is a large undertaking, but in the 
name of friendship, the risk is surely right, and even if we must die in the doing, such a 
death would be sweet” (trans Winkler). 

38 Cf similar phrases: ho patröios theos (12:17); he dikaia kai patrios pronoia (9:24). 

39 Van Henten, ‘Jewish Epitaph’. 

40  4Macc 17:9 refers to ‘Hebrews’. 
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like the Spartans and the Romans," religion is mentioned as the central motive 
for the martyrs’ self-sacrifice. The words that introduce the epitaph emphasize 
that the mother endured seeing how her seven sons were tortured to death for 
the sake of proper religion (di’ eusebeian, 17:7). The epitaph itself formulates 
it differently, but also refers to religion as a motive: ‘They [the martyrs] vindi- 
cated their people, staying faithful to God (eis theon aphorontes; NRSV: ‘looking 
to God’)*? and enduring torture even to death’ (17:10). Several other passages 
in 4 Maccabees also highlight religion (ewsebeia) as the martyrs’ only motive 
(e.g., 11:20; 15:12; 16:13-14; contrast 11:5), which may lead to the conclusion that 
religion is the central element that encapsulates the Jewish ethnic identity 
implied in 4 Maccabees.*? Moreover, as the philosophical argument and the 
construction of the martyrs as heroes of the people (below) implies, the key 
word ‘nation’ (ethnos) in the translation of the epitaph refers to an ethnos in 
the sense of an ethnic community and a specific way of life in 4 Maccabees, 
and neither to a territory nor to a state (see below).** 

2 and 4 Maccabees emphasize consistently that the Maccabean martyrs 
have three related motivations for their self-sacrifice: (1) absolute faithfulness 
to God, (2) faithfulness to the ancestral law(-s) and practices, and (3) being a 
model for other Jews. We could conclude, therefore, by building on an insight 
from social identity theory, that the martyrs function in the broader context of 
2 and 4 Maccabees as prototypes. If a group identity becomes the dominant 
identity, the result will be depersonalization and stereotypical social catego- 
rization, which fades out individual characteristics. In his discussion of this 
phenomenon, John Turner argues that the focus on belonging to the in-group 
in contrast to the outgroup can be so strong that this leads to depersonaliza- 
tion: the individual person does not appear as a unique personal being, but 


41 E.g., Simonides’ epigram for Leonidas and his fellow-Spartans, Anth gra 7.249, quoted by 
Herodotus (7.228) and adapted by Lycurgus, Contra Leocr 109. See also the Latin version 
in Cicero, Tusc disp 1.101 and the epigram of Mnasalces (third century BCE): ‘These men 
delivering their country from the fearful yoke that rested on their neck, clothed them- 
selves in the dark dusk. High praise win they by their valour, and let each citizen looking 
on them dare to die for his country’ (Anth gra 7.242). 

42 This phrase (literally ‘looking to God’) expresses the martyrs’ faithfulness to God, cf 
Epictetus 2.19.29 ‘looking to God (eis ton theon aphoröntas) in everything, both small and 
great’ and Hebrews 12:2: ‘looking to Jesus, the pioneer and perfecter of our faith’. 

43 Cf Stroumsa, ‘Philosophy of the Barbarians’, 60, who argues that ‘the main criteria of iden- 
tity moved first from ethnicity to culture, and then to religion. Cohen, Beginnings, and 
Wilson, “Jew” and Related Terms’, use the term ‘ethno-religion’ in this connection. 

44 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 198f; 257-63. Ethnic communities without a state were 
not uncommon in the ancient world, Koselleck — Gschnitzer — Werner — Schönemann, 
‘Volk, Nation’, 164f. 
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as a stereotypical embodiment of the characteristic attributes of the relevant 
social group, which are compressed together in one prototype, in our case the 
prototype of the martyr.*? 


3 The Martyrs and Razis as Model Citizens of the Jewish State 


The performance of the martyrs and Razis in 2 Maccabees is integrated into 
the history of liberation of the Jewish state narrated in this work, as pointed 
out in chapter 4. We, therefore, need to focus on the Jewish state, before we can 
discuss the role of the martyrs and Razis as model citizens. The Jewish state in 
2 Maccabees is, as noted already, basically organized along the lines of a Greek 
city-state (polis) with its own hinterland.* It has its own metropolis and its 
own territory (Ioudaia),*’ and a most famous Temple.*® Jerusalem is obviously 
the main city of this state* and its illuminating Greek name Hierosoluma 
emphasizes the holiness of the place.5° Other Jewish cities play only a minor 
role in the narrative. The indigenous inhabitants of Jerusalem are often called 
‘citizens’ (politai, 4:5, 50; 5:6, 8, 23; 9:19; 14:8; 15:30). One of these passages con- 
cerns Antiochus Iv’s probably fictitious letter in chapter 9 addressed to ‘the 


45 Hogg, ‘Social Identity Theory’, 118f; Strecker, Identität, 132. This observation is also 
supported from the perspective of characterization in narrative analysis. As argued by 
Halliwell, ‘Traditional Greek Conceptions’, 50, Greek conceptions of character focus on 
the evaluation of characters in terms of right and wrong and actions that result from a 
conscious moral choice. By way of analogy one can comment that 2 and 4 Maccabees 
evaluate character not only in moral but also in religious-political terms and that the 
martyrs represent character types instead of psychologically recognizable individuals, 
see De Temmerman — Van Emde Boas, ‘Character and Characterization’. 

46 Jerusalem is often referred to as ‘the city-state’ (hë polis, 1:12; 2:22; 3:1, 4, 9, 14} 4:2, 22, 36, 38f, 
48; 5:2, 5, 6A, 11; 6:10; 8:3, 17; 9:14; 10:1, 27; 11:2; 13:13f; 15:14, 17, 19, 37). Arenhoevel, Theokratie, 
126-29; Hengel, Judentum, 182f. 

47 2 Macc 13, 10; 5:11; 8:9; 10:24; 11:5; 13:1, 13; 1412, 14; 15:22. Judea is not mentioned in 
4 Maccabees. 

48 City and Temple are mentioned together as ho topos kai to hieron (3:2) and ho neös kai to 
topos (13:23). Ho topos seems to refer to Jerusalem with its Temple, that is the Temple city 
(3:37f and 5:17-20), differently Zsengellér, ‘Maccabees’, 184, who argues that it refers to the 
Temple itself. 

49 2 Macc 1:1, 10; 3:6, 9, 37; 4:9, 19, 21; 5:22, 25; 6:2; 8:31, 36; 9:4; 10:15; 11:5, 8; 12:9, 29, 31, 43; 14:23, 
37; 15:30; cf 4 Macc 4:3, 22; 18:5. 

50 The beginning Aier- of the name associates it with holy locations and cities (e.g. 
Hierapolis) and -solyma can be associated with the people of the Solymoi, who are already 
mentioned by Homer (Il. 6.184, 204), Bernhardt, Jüdische Revolution, 153-55. 
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good Jews, the citizens’ (9:19).5! Scholars have argued that this passage refers to 
the citizens of the city of Antioch that would have been founded in Jerusalem 
by Jason (2 Macc 4:9) or to all Jews within the Seleucid state.5? However, the 
fictitious nature of the letter in chapter 9 may imply that the way Antiochus 
addresses the Jews matches the author’s views about the political organization 
of the Jews along the lines of a polis. 2 Maccabees seems to be quite consist- 
ent in its presentation of the Jewish state as a polis.53 The polis of Jerusalem 
includes the political body of a council of elders (gerousia) with its seat in 
Jerusalem, which associates the city with the city-state of Sparta in which such 
a council fulfilled an important role.5+ The absence of a council of all the citi- 
zens and the presence of a council of elders as governing body suggests a more 
aristocratic configuration of the polis Jerusalem, similar to the political organ- 
ization of Sparta, where the council of elders was much more prominent than 
the assembly of the people.55 

The author also highlights the constitution (politeia) of the Jewish state or 
its way of life.?° The noun politeia is very rare in other Septuagint writings. 
It usually refers to civil rights, a polity or a constitution in ancient Greek 
writings.5” In 2 Maccabees 8:17 and 13:14 it may refer to the ancestral Jewish 
constitution, but the plural usage in 4:11 implies the ancestral Jewish way of 
life.58 In a variant reading of 2 Maccabees 6:23, politeia points to Eleazar’s 
exemplary way of life. The word is used in a similar way in Christian 


51 With Goldstein, 11 Maccabees, 344. NRSV: ‘to his worthy Jewish citizens. HoAttys¢ occurs 
a few times elsewhere in the Septuagint, see Gen 23:11; Num 4:18v.L; Prov 11:9, 12; 24:28; 
Jer 36:23; 38:34v.1.; Zech 13:7; 3 Macc 1:22. 

52 Cf Habicht, 2. Makkabäerbuch, 247 with references. 

53 In 2 Macc gis the author mentions with approval a probably also fictitious extension 
by Antiochus of the civil right of Jerusalem’s citizens by giving them isonomia (equal 
civil rights) with the citizens of Athens. The word \oog indicates similar civil rights in this 
context, LSJ 839 s.v. 1.3; 11.2. See for unilateral and bilateral forms of isopoliteia (‘equal 
civic standing’) between two cities, Oehler, ‘Isopoliteia’, Pw 9.2227-31. 2 Macc 4:9 and 9:15 
concern royal privileges, probably implying unilateral isopoliteia (with consequences 
for the Jerusalemites only). For grants of the civil rights of Athens to non-Athenians, 
see Osborne, ‘Last Athenian’; Osborne, ‘Athenian Grants of Citizenship after 229 B.c.’; 
Osborne, ‘Athenian Grants of Citizenship after 229 B.c. Again. Concerning 2 Macc 4:9, see 
Bickermann, Gott der Makkabäer, 59-65; Tcherikover, Civilization, 161-69; 404-8; Hengel, 
Judentum, 132, n115; 505-7, n126. Bernhardt, Revolution, 247 and 269, argues that this equal 
status is ironical and suggests that it concerns a wordplay with the figure of Athenaios 
mentioned in 2 Maccabees 6:1. 

54  2Macc1:10; 4:44; 11:27. Cf 1 Macc 12:6. This council is not mentioned in 4 Maccabees. 

55 Bernhardt, Revolution, 150f. 

56 2 Macc 4:1; 8:17; 1314; cf 6:23A; 4 Macc 3:20; 8:7; 17:9. 

57 Strathmann, ‘nóg, 518f; Bordes, Politeia; B. Renaud, ‘la loi’, 62f. 

58 A similar meaning is plausible also in 4 Macc 3:20; 8:7; and 17:9, Van Henten, Maccabean 
Martyrs, 197f and below. About various views of the Jewish ancestral politeia, see also 
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martyrdoms.?® 2 Maccabees 4:11 narrates how Jason abolishes the lawful 
Jewish ways of life (politeias) and replaces them by new practices that appar- 
ently contravene Jewish law.6 In 2 Maccabees 8:17 and 13:14 ‘constitution’ 
seems to be the most plausible meaning of politeia. In 8:17 Judas the Maccabee 
encourages his soldiers before a battle to fight nobly and he reminds them of 
the previous abolishment of the ancestral politeia. This may indirectly refer 
to Jason’s innovations or to all interventions that were unlawful from the per- 
spective of the author, and politeia can refer her to the ancestral constitution 
as well as the ancestral way of life. In a similar passage in 2 Maccabees 13:14 
Judas encourages his men to fight until death for the Jewish laws, the Temple, 
the city, the fatherland and the politeia (13:14). Judas refers here to the Jewish 
fatherland and the institutions that go with it. It is plausible that the ancestral 
Jewish constitution is one of these institutions. It may be based on the ances- 
tral laws revealed by Moses or even be identical with these laws. The latter 
interpretation implies that the Jewish ancestral constitution would be differ- 
ent from ‘the ancestral constitution’ (ý mé&tpto¢g moAttetx) as reflected in classical 
Greek writings from Athens (fifth and fourth century BCE), in which Athenian 
political factions paraded a rather vague idea of an ancestral constitution in 
order to advocate and legitimize their political goals. From about 350 BCE 
onwards, this Greek notion of the ancestral constitution was connected with 
the great lawgivers from Athens’ ancient times: Theseus, Solon, Dracon, and 
Cleisthenes, who were considered to be the founding fathers of the Athenian 
constitution. Because a written record of the Athenian laws was missing, the 
ancestral constitution functioned primarily as a convenient slogan appealing 
to nostalgic feelings about a golden past.6? The Jewish ancestral constitution is 
also connected with a famous lawgiver, but it surpasses the Athenian constitu- 
tion because it exists of written laws. Nevertheless, within the broader context 
of 2 Maccabees’ narrative the ancestral constitution serves as a legitimation of 
Judas’ cause in an analogous way as the Athenian ancestral constitution did for 
Athenian politicians. 


Lebram, ‘Idealstaat’; Mendels, ‘Hecataeus of Abdera’; Schwartz, ‘Diodorus Siculus 40.3’; 
Cohen, Beginnings, 125-29; 136-39. 

59 Mart Pol 13.2; 17.1. Merkelbach, ‘griechische Wortschatz), 104f. The verb politeuomai in 
2 Macc 6:1 indicates the way of life consistent with the ancestral laws specified as the 
laws of God: ‘Not long after this, the king sent an Athenian senator to compel the Jews to 
forsake the laws of their ancestors and no longer to live by the laws of God’. 

60 A similar meaning of politeia is attested in an inscription from Stobi (first/second 
century CE), Vulic, ‘Inscription grecque de Stobi’, 292f lines 6-9. 

61 Cf Isocrates, Or 20.20, about dying for the politeia. 

62 Ruschenbusch, ‘PATRIOS POLITEIA} Fuks, Ancestral Constitution; Finley, Ancestral Con- 
stitution; cf Walbank, ‘Spartan Ancestral Constitution’. 
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The indigenous inhabitants of Jerusalem and Judah are called Jews’ or 
Judeans’ (Ioudaioi).°? This name is in 2 Maccabees clearly part of a semantic 
field referring to a specific people (ethnos).6* This people is connected with 
a specific state and territory in 2 Maccabees. In 4 Maccabees the notions of 
a Jewish territory and state have eroded and become rather vague (below). 
In 4 Maccabees, Ioudaioi is used only once in a passage that refers to Jewish 
religion: King Antiochus says to Eleazar in a denigrating way: ‘for I respect your 
age and your grey hairs. Although you have had them for so long a time, it does 
not seem to me that you are a philosopher when you submit yourself to the 
worship (threskeia) of the Jews’ (4 Macc 5:7). In 2 Maccabees the Jews clearly 
form an ethnic entity of its own, ‘the Jewish people’ (to ethnos ton Ioudaion, 
10:8; 11:25, 27).6° This political designation of the Jewish people implied that its 
status as an ethnos and its practices were recognized by other states, which is 
presupposed in some of the references to the Joudaioi in 2 Maccabees as well 
(e.g, 2 Macc 9:19; 11:24, 27, 31, 34).°° Being part of the ethnic community of the 
Jews is relevant in the passages which refer to Ioudaioi living outside Judea, for 
example in Egypt (1:1, 10) or ‘Greek cities’ such as Joppa (12:3), Jamnia (12:8) and 
Scythopolis (12:30; cf 12:17).6” Once the word démos (‘people’) is used as a polit- 
ical designation of the Jewish people (11:34).68 Another common term, to genos 
(‘the people’ ‘the race’) points to the shared origin of the Jews.® This phrase 
is sometimes almost synonymous with to ethnos.”° 2 Maccabees 8:9 connects 
this word with the territory of Judea: the text highlights the mission of the 
Seleucid commander as wiping out ‘the whole race (genos) of Judea’ (similarly 
14:9).7! Other phrases also indicate the common origin of the Jewish people in 


63 2 Macc 1:1, 10; 4:36; 5:23, 25; 9:4; 11:2, 15-16 etc.; 4 Macc 5:7. For a detailed discussion of the 
various positions concerning the translation of Joudaios, see Ohler, Judäer. We consist- 
ently use the translation ‘Jews’ in this book, although for 1 Maccabees and Josephus’ War 
‘Judeans’ would be appropriate as well. 

64 Eckhardt, Ethnos und Herrschaft, 369f; Ohler, Judäer, 170. Ethnos is the most frequent 
designation of the Jewish people in 4 Maccabees, see 1:11; 4:1, 7, 18, 24, 26; 6:28; 9:24; 12:17; 
15:29; 16:16; 17:8, 20-21; 18:4. 

65  Cf1iMacc 8:23, 25; 10:25; 13:36; 15:2. Bickerman, Institutions, 164. 

66 _ Piattelli, ‘Ricerche’, 251; 304. 

67 Diaspora Jews still belonged to the Jewish ethnos. Cf Philo, Virt 212; Spec leg 2:163. 

68 Cf1 Macc 8:29; 12:6; 14:20; and 15:17. See further von Schoeffer, Demos’; Bernhardt, Jüdische 
Revolution, 136; 387. Cf also pléthos in 2 Macc 11:16 and sustéma ton Ioudaiön ‘body of the 
Jews’ (2 Macc 15:12; cf 1 Chr 11:16; 2 Macc 8:5; 3 Macc 3:9; 7:3). 

69 2 Macc 5:22; 6:12; 7:16, 38; 8:9; 12:31; 14:8-9, Lust — Eynikel — Hauspie, Lexicon, 1.89. 

70 2 Macc 5:22; 6:12; 7:16, 38; 8:9; 12:31; 14:8; cf 4 Macc 1218A; 1710. Lust — Eynikel - Hauspie, 
Lexicon, 1.129; Goudriaan, Ethnicity, 104. 

71 Ohler, Judaer’, 173f. Cf Hecataeus of Abdera: to ethnos ton Ioudaiön, FGrH 264 F 6. See 
Preisigke 1.287 s.v. y&vog; also 4.394; Bauer - Aland - Aland, Wörterbuch, 312f. 
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2 Maccabees, like homoethnes (‘of the same people’, 4:2; 5:6; 12:5; 15:30-31),7? 
homophulos (‘of the same stock’, 4:10),73 sungenes (‘kindred, 5:6; 8:1) and adel- 
phos with the meaning ‘fellow Jew’ (11:7; 12:6).°* The name Israel specifically 
refers to the covenant relation between the Jews and their God and the deliv- 
erance of the people (1:25-26; 9:5; 10:38; 11:6).”° The phrase ho laos also mostly 
refers to the Jews as God’s chosen people.’ Finally, the author uses the rare 
designation hoi Hebraioi ‘the Hebrews’ for the Jewish people, for example in 
one of the concluding lines of the book: ‘This, then, is how matters turned out 
with Nicanor, and from that time the city has been in the possession of the 
Hebrews. So I will here end my story’ (15:37; also 7:31;11:13).”” The name ‘Hebrews’ 
may point to a Diaspora provenance of the book.’® Martin Hengel and other 
scholars argue that the name Hebrews mostly points to Diaspora Jews whose 
origin was from Judea/Palestine or who had special ties with their homeland.”® 
The name may also have been used as a, perhaps, archaizing designation of 
people who used the Hebrew language or wrote in Hebrew script.8° This can 
apply to Jews who lived within as well as outside Judea.®! In literary texts, the 
name is sometimes used in the specific context where Jews and non-Jews are 
fiercely opposing each other, which is clearly the case in some of the relevant 
passages in 2 and 4 Maccabees.®? 2 Maccabees 7:31 is an obvious example, the 
youngest brother says here to the king: ‘But you, who have contrived all sorts 
of evil against the Hebrews, will certainly not escape the hands of God’. The 
Seleucid ruler Lysias realizes after a defeat against the Jews ‘that the Hebrews 


72 Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 422; Ohler, Judaer’, 170. There are only two other occurrences in 
the Septuagint (3 Macc 4:12; 7:14). 

73 Just one other occurrence in LXX (3 Macc 3:21). Cf the opposite phrases pamphu- 
los, ‘of mingled tribes’ (2 Macc 8:9; 12:27; 4 Macc 4:1) and allophulos, ‘of another tribe’ 
(2 Macc 10:2, 5; 4 Macc 3:7; frequently in Lxx and often referring to the Philistines). 

74 CfJeremiah’s epithet philadelphos, ‘loving one's brothers’, in 2 Macc 15:14. 

75 Gutbrod — Kuhn - von Rad, “IopayX, 364f, distinguish between a ‘Palestinian’ designation 
Israel found in 1 Maccabees and a Hellenistic usage of hoi Joudaioi, as in 2 Maccabees. The 
occurrence of both names in 2 Maccabees implies that this distinction is flawed. 

76 2 Macc 1:26, 29; 2:7, 17; 6:16; 8:2; 10:21; 13:11; 14:15; 15:14, 24. See Strathmann — Meyer, ‘Aadc;, 
34-37. 

77 Cf 4 Macc 4:11; 5:2, 4A; 8:2; 9:6, 18; 17:9; also: Jdt 10:12; 12:11; 14:18. Gutbrod — Kuhn - von Rad, 
"TopanX, 366-70; 374-76; and 391-94. 

78 Cf Zeitlin, ‘Names’, 371. 

79 Cf cy 370: ‘Makedonis the Hebrew (6 Aißpeos) from Caesarea in Palestine’; Tacitus, 
Hist 5.2; Pausanias 5.7.4. Hengel, ‘Zwischen Jesus und Paulus’, 169 with nngg and 102; 
Smith, ‘Fences and Neighbors’ 18f; Van der Horst, Epitaphs, 70. 

80 Philo, Mos 2:32; Josephus, War 6:97; Lucian, Alex 13. 

81 Further discussion: Hengel, Zwischen Jesus und Paulus’, 169-72; Harvey, True Israel, 104-47. 

82 2 Macc 7:31; 4 Macc 5:2, 4A; 8:9; 9:6, 18; and 17:9. Cf 2 Macc 11:13; 4 Macc 4:1. 
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were invincible, because the mighty God fought on their side’ (2 Macc 11:13).83 
One of the martyrs in 4 Maccabees expresses the unique invincibility of ‘the 
Hebrews in a different way by the statement: ‘Through all these tortures I will 
convince you that children of the Hebrews alone are invincible where virtue is 
concerned’ (9:18).8* 

What may be the role of the martyrs and Razis in connection with 
2 Maccabees’ coherent picture of a state of the Jewish ethnos with its own 
political organization in the form of a polis? The function of the martyrdoms 
and the Razis’ story within the narrative structure and the political dimension 
of the martyrs’ motivations render it plausible that the martyrs and Razis are 
presented as Jewish heroes and ideal citizens of the Jewish state. It can hardly 
be aco-incidence that Eleazar and the mother with her sons represent all sec- 
tions of the Jewish population of Judea apart from the adult males who could 
be drafted for military service in case of a war. The assumption that the mar- 
tyrs and Razis perform a role of ideal citizens of the Jewish state is supported 
by the way the author characterizes them. Part of their characterization con- 
cerns their deeds and statements, which implies that as members of the Jewish 
people they express important aspects of Jewish identity and culture.®> The 
most important aspects in this respect have been discussed already in connec- 
tion with the martyrs’ motivations. The remaining part of this section, there- 
fore, will focus on the personal characterization of the martyrs and Razis in 
2 Maccabees. 

Eleazar is introduced in 2 Maccabees as a member of the elite. He is a scribe 
in a high position, and ‘a man now advanced in age and of noble presence’ 
(6:18). His advanced age of ninety years is highlighted several times in the 
story of 2 Maccabees 6:18-31. The author emphasizes in this way that Eleazar 
obviously had lived an excellent life since his childhood and it is was impor- 
tant for him to die in a way that would be worthy of his old age. His office as 
scribe plausibly refers to his status as an expert in the law and legal advisor and 
strengthens his positive image.$® Razis is also introduced in highly honourable 
terms: A certain Razis ... a man who loved his compatriots and was very well 


83 Cf Jdt 12:1 and 14:18, where non-Jews call Judith a Hebrew woman (cf Jdt 10:12), which 
triggers in the context mysterious but also honourable associations. 

84 One of the reasons for this usage of hoi Hebraioi may have been that hoi Ioudaioi some- 
times had a negative connotation, see, for example, CPJ no. 157 lines 42-43; 49-50; no. 158 
col. 5 line 14; no. 438 line 4 and no. 443 line 4. See also crj 1, 8of. 

85 Cf the definition of ‘culture’ by Kluckhohn - Kelly, ‘Concept of Culture’, 98: A culture is 
a historically derived system of explicit and implicit designs for living, which tends to be 
shared by all or specially designated members of a group’. For the dynamic character of 
culture, see Baumann, Multicultural Riddle. 

86 For Eleazar’s office and name, see chapter 4, pp78. 
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thought of and for his goodwill was called father of the Jews’ (14:37, below). The 
ridiculously large group of more than 500 soldiers sent by Nicanor to arrest 
Razis adds to his importance for the Jews. It also suggests that Nicanor was very 
keen on catching him. The failure of these 500 plus soldiers once more demon- 
strates that Razis was a very special person. The vocabulary that describes the 
choice of the martyrs and Razis to die rather than to give in to the king or 
be arrested highlights their nobility and the honour involved in their choice. 
2 Maccabees 14:42 depicts Razis’ decision with a ‘rather than’ construction: 
‘preferring to die nobly (eugenös apothanein)®” rather than®® to fall into the 
hands of sinners and suffer outrages®? unworthy of his noble birth (eugeneia). 
2 Maccabees 6:19 makes a similar statement about Eleazar: ‘But he, welcoming 
death with honour rather than life with pollution, went up to the rack of his 
own accord. The decision of the martyrs and Razis to prefer self-sacrifice to 
giving in to their Seleucid opponent matches Greek and Roman values con- 
cerning a noble way of dying, which would confirm one’s noble birth (euge- 
neia).9° Such a birth is presupposed in 2 Maccabees 6:18 concerning Eleazar 
and explicitly mentioned in 14:42 about Razis.?! The martyrs also excel because 
of their bravery (andreia, 2 Macc 6:27; 7:21).°? Eleazar states that he will bravely 
(andreiös)? give up his life (6:27).* 


87 This is a common phrase in classical and Hellenistic Greek literature, e.g., Euripides, 
Cycl 201; Polybius 3.117.4. 

88  Thelön apothanein Eper ‘preferring ... rather than’, see BDR § 245.3b. Cf 2 Macc 6:19. 

89 The passive voice of hubrizö is used in 3 Macc 6:9 referring to the maltreatment of Jews by 
lawless gentiles. 

90 In 4 Macc 6:5; 9:13, 27; 10:3, 15 the martyrs are called eugenes, ‘of noble birth’ ‘noble’ (cf 
eugenös in references to their suffering or dying: 6:22, 30; 9:22; 12:14; 13:11). Cf the adverb 
anaxiös, ‘unworthy’ used with a similar purpose as axios ‘worthy’ in 2 Macc 6:23: both 
Razis and Eleazar insist on dying in a way that corresponds to their personal qualities and 
high status. 

91 A noble birth is also hinted at in several passages in 4 Maccabees, see the previous note 
and eugeneia in 4 Macc 8:4; 10:35; there are two other occurrences of eugeneia in the 
Septuagint: Koh 7:7B and Wis 8:3. About eugeneia in Philo’s works, see Feldman, Jew and 
Gentile, 80. 

92 Cf4 Macc 5:23;17:23f. See also andrödös, ‘courageously’ in 2 Macc 14:43, cf the variant read- 
ing in Li. Cf andreia, ‘courage’ in LXX Koh 2:21; 4:4; 5:10; Wis 8:7; 1 Macc 9:10; 4 Macc 1:4, 6, 
11, 18; 5:23; 17:23; andreios, ‘courageous’ in Sir 26:2; 28:15; 4 Macc 2:23, 7:23; 15:10, 30; 17:24. 

93 In some of the passages with andreia, ‘courage’ and related words the original meaning 
‘manliness’ or ‘manly’ may still resonate, especially when a female hero is referred to, as in 
4 Macc 15:23, 30. Keil, Commentar, 347, translates andreiös in 2 Macc 6:27 with ‘manhaft. 
See also Sir 26:2; 28:15 and Camp, ‘Female Sage, 201. 

94  Dialasso in the meaning ‘change life for death’ = ‘die’ (Muraoka, Lexicon, 153) also in 
Lycurgus, Frag 34 (ed Conomis) and Cornutus, De nat deorum 35. Differently: Grimm, 
‘Zweites Buch’, 117. 
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The conclusion of Eleazar’s martyrdom also implies that he is a very special 
person and a model for other Jews. One key phrase in the concluding verses 
tells us that Eleazar left behind a ‘memorial of virtue’ (mnémosunon aretes; 
NRSV: ‘memorial of courage’, 2 Macc 6:31) for most of his people.” The noun 
mnemosunon is sometimes used negatively of persons whose memory will 
disappear.?® Here in 2 Maccabees it is clearly used in a positive sense, and it 
lines Eleazar up with important figures in the common history of the Jews. 
In LXX Psalm 11:6 the phrase refers to the righteous persons who will be 
remembered for ever. In the praise of the Jewish ancestors in Ben Sira 44-50, 
Joshua and Nehemiah are called ‘monuments’ or ‘memorials’ as persons, like 
Eleazar is in 2 Maccabees 6:31 (Sir 45:1; 46:11; 49:1, 13).9” The eulogy for Judas the 
Maccabee in 1 Maccabees 3:3-9, which precedes the history of Judas’ war of 
liberation in chapters 3 to 9, applies this vocabulary to Judas. Eleazar is, there- 
fore, associated with important heroes of the Jewish people. The semantics 
of the word arete (‘virtue’ among other things) confirms this interpretation. 
It has here a rather general meaning and it triggers associations with tradi- 
tions about famous persons in a Graeco-Roman context. The pursuit of areté 
was the aim of Greeks and Romans, no matter what the specific context was. 
Already the aristocratic warriors who figure in the Iliad and Odyssey were con- 
stantly on the hunt for virtue.9° In the time in which 2 Maccabees was com- 
posed, the proper behaviour within the circle of the family or the service to 
one’s people were very common types of behaviour that expressed one’s areté 
or virtus in Latin.?? Elsewhere in 2 Maccabees arete has religious as well as 
political-military connotations and it connects Eleazar with Onias as well as 
Judas the Maccabee, who are clearly also heroes in the book (2 Macc 10:28; 
15:12, 17). The ‘holy war’ waged by Judas and his soldiers is a matter of virtue. 
The high priest Onias, whose prudent law-abiding rule is highlighted at the 
beginning of the history (2 Macc 3:1), is praised along similar lines as Eleazar is 
(6:18-31) in the introduction of Judas’ dream in 15:12-16, which offers a kind of 
flashback to his high priesthood: ‘Onias, who had been high priest, a noble and 
good man (andra kalon kai agathon), of modest bearing and gentle manner, 
one who spoke fittingly and had been trained from childhood (similarly 6:23) 
in all that belongs to virtue’ (NRSV: ‘excellence’). Once again, we find here a 


95 NRSV: ‘to the great body of his nation. Similarly, Goldstein, 11 Maccabees, 288, assumes 
that tots nAsloroıg toô vovg in 6:31 refers to the multitude of his nation (likewise, NRSV), 
but a literal translation ‘most of his people’ fits in well with the view of the epitomist. 

96 = 1 Macc 3:35; 12:53, referring to Israel. Cf LXX Job 2:9; LXX Ps 9:7; 33:17. 

97 About the praise of the ancestors in Sir 44-50, see Lee, Studies. 

98 Jaeger, Paideia, 27-37. 

99 Büchner, Horaz, 3-6; Curtius, ‘Virtus und constantia. 
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cluster of tropes from Greek panegyrics in one sentence and a striking parallel 
with Eleazar: the excellent way of life of both men was uninterrupted from 
their childhood onward.!00 

A characterization of the Maccabean brothers at the beginning of their 
martyrdom in chapter 7 is absent, but the author states halfway within the 
story that their mother deserves to be well remembered, which is different 
from 4 Maccabees, where the description of the martyrdoms and the praise for 
the martyrs alternate.!©! The author comments about the mother: ‘The mother 
was especially admirable and worthy of honourable memory (mnemes agathes 
axia)’ (7:20). Her admirable behaviour no doubt concerns the gruesome fact 
that she was forced to watch all of her sons being tortured to death. 

The report about Razis’ suicide in 2 Maccabees 14:37-46 starts with an intro- 
duction of this hero, who is characterized as a prominent Jew (cf the reference 
to his noble birth in 14:42) and a great patriot. Razis was one of the elders from 
Jerusalem (tis ton apo Hierosolumon presbuteron, 14:37).1°* This may mean that 
he was supposed to be a member of the council of elders (gerousia) that is 
mentioned elsewhere in 2 Maccabees (1:10; 4:44; and 11:27), which would match 
his prominent position.!°3 The specification ‘from Jerusalem’ may suppose a 
division of the council in several categories of elders, a group connected with 
the city next to one from the countryside.!°* Somebody denounced Razis to 
Nicanor (14:37), because he had dedicated himself ‘with life and soul’ to the 
Jewish cause (Ioudaismos, below). He had been convicted, but was not exe- 
cuted. The information about Razis’ conviction is rather vague because the 
reference to the times of separation or discord (14:38) is open to various 
interpretations. At the same time, the double reference to such a period in 
14:3, 38 contrasts Razis with one of the ‘bad guys’ in 2 Maccabees: the high 
priest Alcimus, who is presented as a betrayer of the Jewish people similarly 
to the high priests Jason and Menelaus (cf 2 Macc 14:3-27 with 4:7-10, 23-26). 
Alcimus had defiled himself voluntarily in the previous period of discord 
(14:3), but Razis had stood firm and this exemplary loyalty to the Jewish cause 
was reason for the Seleucids to condemn him because of Judaism’.!05 


100 Doran, 2 Maccabees, 292. 

101 See chapter 4. 

102 In 2 Macc 5:13; 8:30 presbus/presbuteros means ‘old man), in 13:13 like in 14:37 ‘elder’. In 
Sparta being a presbus/presbuteros could imply having a political office, LSJ 1462 s.v. III; 
Bornkamm, ‘np&oßug), 653. 

103 Cf Bornkamm, ‘rpéoßvç, 660, n53. 

104 The decree ini Maccabees 14 mentions the elders of the countryside (14:28). In 1 Macc 7:33 
and 14:20, the elders are mentioned apart from the priests. 

105 See chapter 4, ppgof as well as p285. 
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Razis’ unique honorary epithet ‘father of the Jews, which he deserved 
because of his good will towards the Jews (eunoia),!©6 also indicates that he 
was a great patriot. Parallel phrases in non-Jewish passages corroborate such 
a reading. Roman titles like parens or pater patriae were often bestowed in a 
military context because of the rescue of an individual, a group or even the 
entire people.!°’ Julius Caesar was deified after his death and called father 
of the Roman people’ (parens populi Romani).!°8 From the first century CE 
onwards similar titles in Greek are found like ‘father of the fatherland’!°9 An 
interesting parallel concerns the Christian martyr Polycarp, whom is called 
‘the father of the Christians’ by a shouting crowd of Jews and pagans to ensure 
that he would be executed (Mart Pol 12.2). In the broader context of the mar- 
tyrdom this name functions as an honorary title implying that Polycarp was a 
very important Christian. The key word eunoia ‘goodwill’ implies patriotism 
as well!! and lines Razis up with Judas the Maccabee, about whom we read in 
glowing patriotic terms after his final victory over Nicanor: 


Then the man who was ever in body and soul the defender of the citizens, 
the man who maintained his youthful goodwill (eunoia) toward his com- 
patriots (homoethneis) (2 Macc 15:30). 


Razis’ patriotism is also apparent from other phrases that indicate his dedi- 
cation to the Jewish cause: ‘he had most zealously" risked body and life 


106 The phrase can also mean ‘favour’, ‘dedication, or ‘present in token of goodwill’, Lust — 
Eynikel — Hauspie, Lexicon, 1.188; Nelis, 11 Makkabeeén, 278. Cf eunoia in 4 Macc 4:24v.L; 
13:25. Cf also Plutarch, De frat amor (Mor 478F; 479D; 480E; 481C; 482B, E; 483C; 487E, F; 
491A, B, E), Klauck, ‘Brotherly Love’, 153f; and the honorary inscription of the Athenian 
people for Herod the Great ‘because of his good works and goodwill (eunoia) toward the 
city’, OGIS 414; similarly, OGIS 417 from Delos. 

107 Cicero, Pro C Rab 10.27. Further references: Alföldi, Vater des Vaterlandes, 44, n23; 81; 88; 
116; 129, n76. 

108 Alföldi, Vater, 129 with n76. 

109 Plutarch, Cic 23.5-6. See further LSJ 1348 s.v. natyp VI; Alföldi, Vater, 82. The title mathe 
THS MoAEwS is attested in texts from the (late) Imperial and Byzantine period; Robert, 
‘Epigrammes d’Aphrodisias’, 130-32. 

110 Cf Lycurgus, Contra Leocr 101, quoted in the next section. 

111 NRSV: his people’. 

112 Devotion to one’s people is a traditional motif in classical and Hellenistic Greek literature, 
see, e.g., Lycurgus, Contra Leocr (cf 101: devotion to the fatherland). Also: Aeschylus, Sept 
1007, concerning the Theban ruler Eteocles; Xenophon, Anab 4.7.20; Lucian, Dem enc 41. 

113 Ektene(i)a means ‘zeal’, ‘assiduousness’; Spicq, Notes de lexicographie, 1.230-34. The word 
occurs twice in connection to Israel crying out to God in Jdt 4:9. The only other occur- 
rence in LXX is 3 Macc 6:41. 
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(2 Macc 14:38; cf 7:37; 15:30) for Judaism (huper tou Ioudaismou).. ‘Judaism’ 
(Ioudaismos, also 2 Macc 2:21; 8:1) is an identity marker for the proper attitude 
as amember of the Jewish people and can also be translated with ‘Jewish cause’ 
if it is understood from the perspective of the group of the author.!!* Razis is 
also called a ‘friend of his fellow-citizens’ (aner philopolites, 14:37)."5 Finally, 
in line with the consistent presentation of Razis’ patriotism does his suicide 
confirm his noble birth (eugeneia, 14:42; cf 14:42: ‘preferring to die nobly’)"6 
and become by implication a demonstration of the nobility, independence 
and vitality of the Jewish people. His heroic behaviour turns Nicanor’s soldiers 
from a brute snatch squad into a crowd of spectators that lost all control over 
the events (14:43-46). 

The characterization of the male protagonists Eleazar and Razis clearly pre- 
sents them as prominent members of the Jewish ethnos who lived an excellent 
life from their youth onward. In passing, a similar praise is stated about Onias 
in 2 Macc 15:12. The noble self-sacrifice of Eleazar and Razis fully confirms the 
nobility of their birth. The mother of the seven brothers is characterized in a 
different way; her stunning attitude during the execution of her sons is high- 
lighted. One could say that all of these heroes died gloriously for the Jewish 
cause and that their self-sacrifice therefore needs to be remembered forever 
(2 Macc 6:31; 7:20). 

One other motif that is connected with the presentation of the martyrs 
as Jewish heroes and model figures still needs to be discussed in this section: 
within the narrative context the martyrs also function as models for other 
Jews, which is related to the third motivation of Eleazar, setting an example for 
other Jews. The conclusion of Eleazar’s martyrdom presents his self-sacrifice as 
an example (hupodeigma gennaiotetos ‘example of nobility’, 6:31), which puts 
emphasis on his own statement in 6:28 that he intended to ‘leave to the young 
a noble example (hupodeigma gennaion) of how to die a good death willingly 
and nobly for the revered and holy laws. The author of 2 Maccabees puts 
emphasis on Eleazar’s intention to present the young Jews with an example in 
the context of the oppression of Antiochus IV in his concluding remarks. The 
context shows that Eleazar’s example is immediately followed up by the seven 


114 Schwartz, ‘How Many Judaisms’, 221-38; Ohler, Judäer,, 174f. Mason, ‘Jews’, 466, argues for 
a rather general meaning: ‘a certain kind of activity over against a pull in another, foreign 
direction’. 

115 This phrase is a hapax legomenon in LXXx, and very rare in ancient Greek literature, cf LSJ 
1938 s.v.; Domazakis, Neologisms, 184-89. In Dio Chrysostom, Or 1.28, it is used in connec- 
tion with the acts of the good king. 

116 Eugeneia is a common motif of eulogies in general and also highlighted in the Athenian 
funeral orations (below), see Lausberg, Handbuch, §§ 245 and 376. 
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brothers in chapter 7. The motif of being a role model and the vocabulary 
related with it is also taken up in 4 Maccabees (hupodeigma, 4 Macc 17:23;7 
paradeigma ‘model’, ‘example’; 4 Macc 6:19).18 4 Maccabees highlights a state- 
ment by Eleazar about his being a role model for young Jews, which is formu- 
lated negatively and includes the keywords paradeigma (‘model’) and typos 
(‘pattern’):!9 ‘For it would be irrational if having lived in accordance with truth 
up to old age and having maintained in accordance with the law the reputa- 
tion of such a life, we should now change our course and ourselves become a 
pattern (tupos) of impiety (asebeia) to the young by setting them an example 
(paradeigma) in the eating of defiling food (4 Macc 6:19). The words hupo- 
deigma and paradeigma are rare within Hellenistic-Jewish literature. A related 
passage in Sirach 44:16 about Enoch highlights the appropriate religious atti- 
tude, Henoch is called an ‘example of repentance (hupodeigma metanoias) to 
all generations’? In James 5:10 similar vocabulary points to the example of 
the suffering and patience of the prophets. Josephus reports that he tried to 
persuade John of Gischala to leave Jerusalem during Titus’ siege in order to 
save the sanctuary and he refers in this connection to the noble example (kalon 
hupodeigma) of king Jeconiah, who saved the temple by going into exile of his 
own free will.?! The author of 4 Maccabees broadens this paradigmatic func- 
tion to non-Jews and indicates that Antiochus proclaimed the perseverance 
(hupomone) of the martyrs as an example (hupodeigma) to his own soldiers 
(17:23). The noun paradeigma is a common word for model figures in Graeco- 
Roman passages, also referring to models who are commemorated as heroes of 
a specific people, which is highly relevant for our topic (below). 

The paradigmatic function of the martyrdoms in 2 Maccabees resonates 
in the section about Judas the Maccabee’s battles for the liberation of Judea 
(chapters 8-15). Two important aspects of the example of the martyrs are 
taken up in the chapters about Judas’ military conflicts: the readiness to die if 
necessary and the self-sacrifice for the Jewish laws.!?? Judas asks his soldiers to 
show the willingness to sacrifice themselves for the laws and their fatherland 


117 Lust- Eynikel — Hauspie, Lexicon, 2.492; Spicq, Notes, 3.403-5; Muraoka, Lexicon, 701 s.v. 
2: ‘model to be followed’. 

118 Lust - Eynikel - Hauspie, Lexicon, 2.351; Muraoka, Lexicon, 525: ‘pattern’, ‘model’, or 
‘example’. 

119 Muraoka, Lexicon, 690 s.v. 1: ‘pattern or model to be followed’. 

120 Cf Philo, Her 256; Conf 64 (an example of bad behaviour). Also: Josephus, War 2:397; 6:103. 

121 Josephus, War 6:103-10. Josephus’ description of Jeconiah is much more positive than that 
in 2 Kings, 2 Chr and Jeremiah. 

122 Cfı Clement 5:1; 6:1; 55. 
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(patris, 8:21).!23 Similarly, he encourages his soldiers to fight nobly until death 
for the laws, Temple, city, fatherland and Jewish constitution (2 Macc 13:14, 
above). Similarities in the vocabulary underpins the interconnection between 
the martyrs, Razis and Judas’ soldiers: all persons involved are courageous 
and noble.!2* The reference to the courage of the mother in 2 Macc 7:20 (eup- 
suchös) aligns her with the soldiers of Judas Maccabaeus fighting for the Jewish 
people (2 Macc 14:18).!25 The virtue (arete) of Eleazar and Onias is praised in 
6:31 and 15:12; Judas’ soldiers demonstrate their virtue during battle (10:28; 
15:17).!26 Razis refuses to fall into the hands of gentile sinners (14:42) and Judas’ 
soldiers cannot allow the Jewish people to fall into the hands of blasphemous 
gentiles (13:11).!2” Judas the Maccabee shares his goodwill (eunoia) towards 
his fellow-Jews (homoethneis) with Razis (14:37; 15:30). Some of this vocabu- 
lary is quite rare within the Septuagint, so that the repetitions can hardly be 
co-incidental. Judas’ own attitude reminds one of the martyrs because faith- 
fulness to God and his laws is the main motivation for him (e.g., 2 Macc 13:10). 
Judas and his men do not trust their own hands and weapons (8:18; 12:14-16; 
15:27) and they know like the martyrs that they should place all their hope 
in God (15:7, 27; cf 6:30; 7:14, 20, 40).128 In his prayers before a battle, Judas 
refers to earlier disastrous situations of the people in which God responded 
to the leader’s desperate prayer for help. He alludes to God’s deliverance of 
the people from the Assyrian King Sennacherib (8:19; 15:22)!29 and he exhorts 
his soldiers by referring to such episodes from the past (8:16-20; 15:7-19). He 
emphasizes that their God is the only god who can save the people (8:11, 13-19, 
23). In 15:9, he inspires them in this way with the help of ‘the Law and the 
Prophets’.!30 Judas asks of his soldiers, in fact, to show a devotion that is similar 
to that of the martyrs: the willingness to sacrifice themselves for the laws and 
their country.!3! Judas’ own total commitment to his Jewish fellow-citizens is 


123 See also 2 Macc 13:10 and cf 2 Macc 6:28; 7:2, 37 and 14:38. 

124 Eutharses/-ös, ‘courageous/-ly’ 7:10; 8:21; andreiös, ‘courageously’ 6:27; cf andrödös, ‘cou- 
rageously’ 14:43; andragathia, ‘bravery’ 14:18; 4 Macc 1:8; andragatheö, ‘act bravely’ 2:21; 
euandria, ‘valour’ 8:17; 15:17; gennaios/-ds, noble/nobly’ 6:28; 7:5, 11, 21; 8:16; 14:10; 15:17; 
about Judas Maccabeus himself in 14:31. 

125 2Macc 14:18: ‘Nevertheless, Nicanor, hearing of the valor of Judas and his troops and their 
courage in battle for their country’. Cf 1 Macc 9:14; 3 Macc 7:18; 4 Macc 6:11 and 9:23; LXX 
Prov 30:31. 

126 Cf 4 Macc 1:8, 10 among other passages. 

127 Cf the repetition of hupocheirios genesthai ‘fall into the hands of’ in 2 Macc 13:11; 14:42. 

128 Cf 2 Macc 1:3; 2:18; 9:12, 17, 20; 10:28; 13:14. 

129 2 Kings 19:35f; 2 Chr 32:20-22; Isa 37:36f. Cf 1 Macc 7:41. 

130 The nomos is clearly the Pentateuch here. 

131 Cf 2 Macc 8:21; 1310, 14 and 15:30 with 6:28; 7:2, 37 and 14:38. 
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emphasized in 2 Maccabees 15:30, which describes him as ‘the man who was 
ever in body and soul the defender of his citizens’. 


4 The Martyrs as Exemplary Figures Characterizing the Jewish People 


In the previous section we have argued that the martyrs and Razis function 
within the narrative context of 2 Maccabees as model citizens of the Jewish 
state, which means that they are also role models for other Jews. Of course, 
the martyrs and Razis performed in an extreme context, but their attitude 
and statements highlight important practices and values, which the primary 
readers most probably shared. The example of the martyrs, vindicated by God, 
suggests that if the Jews would remain faithful to God and the ancestral laws, 
they would be certain of the support of their God, as the liberation struggle of 
Judas demonstrates with flying colours. This section focuses mostly on iden- 
tity constructions in 4 Maccabees and we will discuss a second function of 
the martyrs as models by linking them to the construction of identities of the 
Jewish people. The martyrs are clearly ideal representatives of their people and 
should therefore exemplify by their deeds and statements the unique charac- 
teristics of that people as imagined by the author. This second role as models 
characterizing the people in connection to self-sacrifice closely corresponds 
to the commemoration and glorification of famous heroes who died for their 
people and have become models (exempla) in Greek and Roman patriotic 
rhetoric. 4 Maccabees can be imagined to be in dialogue with this rhetoric, 
which requires us to give a short survey of these model figures of the people as 
point of departure for this section.!3? 

Self-sacrifice for the fatherland, the people, one’s friend or a close relative is 
a prominent theme in Greek literature from Homer onward.!33 Patriotic death 
is an important theme in several of Euripides’ tragedies. The land of Thebes 
benefitted, for example, from Menoeceus’ self-sacrifice.13* Iphigeneia’s sacri- 
fice enabled Hellas to defeat Troy.!3°Aristotle characterizes a virtuous person 
as somebody who is prepared to give a great deal for one’s friends and one’s 


132 For a survey and references, see Van Henten, ‘Self-Sacrifice’. 

133 E.g., Homer, Il15.494-97 about Hector, quoted in Lycurgus, Contra Leocr 102f. Cf Il. 24.500f 
and 12.243, quoted by Epaminondas during the battle at Leuctra according to Diodorus 
Siculus 15.52.4. 

134 Euripides, Phoen g13f; 997f; 1090-92. Cf 918; 937f; 947f; 952; 968f; 996; 1313. For further 
discussion of this self-sacrifice, see chapter 9. 

135 Euripides, Iph aul 1368-1401. 
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fatherland and, if necessary, to die for it.19° In his description of the Stoic view 
of sages, Diogenes Laertius points out that it was a sensible thing to be pre- 
pared to commit suicide for one’s friends and for one’s fatherland.!°” The patri- 
otic motivation for such a death is apparent from the example of the Athenian 
king Codrus, who had to defend Athens against the Peloponnesians.!98 An ora- 
cle had predicted that the Peloponnesians would prevail, as long as they did 
not kill the king of the Athenians. King Codrus dressed himself up as a beggar 
or a woodworker and provoked his own death at the camp of the enemy.!°9 By 
this act of self-sacrifice, Codrus saved Athens, and later writings have recalled 
his deed many times, including the transmitted Athenian funeral orations, 
which honour the fallen soldiers of Athens.!* These funeral orations take the 
death of the fallen Athenian citizens as a springboard for praising the special 
qualities of the city-state (noAic) and people of Athens. The funeral orations 
enhance the praise of Athens through references to heroic acts from Athens’ 
prehistory, like the self-sacrifice of Codrus, the battles against Eumolpus and 
the Amazons, or the support of Heracles’ children against Eurysteus, the king 
of Argos.!*! In Demosthenes’ funeral oration in praise of the victims of the 
Battle of Chaeronea (338 BCE), the daughters of Erechtheus and the daugh- 
ters of Leos from Athens’ mythic past also function as evidence of an ancient 
tradition of heroic death (Or 60.27, 29).1*? Demosthenes aims to praise the 
victims of Chaeronea by referring to examples of self-sacrifice from every 
Athenian tribe. He points to the continuity of Athens’ glorious tradition of 
patriotic death by references to Athenian victories over the barbarian Persians 
at Marathon, Salamis and Plataeae as well as over other Hellenic peoples in the 
more recent past of Athens.!43 

The Spartans form another famous case of exemplary patriotic self-sacrifice. 
The contempt of death of the Spartans was legendary already in antiquity. 
Thucydides, Xenophon and several other ancient authors idealize Sparta for 
this reason. Plutarch, for example, refers to the famous commander Leonidas 


136 Aristotle, Eth nic 1169a. Cf a few lines further, where Aristotle states that it would be bet- 
ter to live one year nobly than many years in an ordinary way, which is interesting with 
respect to Eleazar’s statements in 2 Macc 6:24-28 and 4 Macc 6:16-23. 

137 Diogenes Laertius 7.130. 

138 Pherecydes (FGrH 3 F 154); Hellanikos of Lesbos (FGrH 4 F 125); Plato, Symp 208d; Lycurgus, 
Contra Leocr 84-88; Horatius, Od 3.19.2; Cicero, Tusc 1.116; Nat d 3.49; Justinus 2.6.16-21. 

139 Fora brief summary of several versions of the death of Codrus, see von Geisau, ‘Kodros’. 

140 Thucydides 2.36.41; Plato, Men 237a-b; Lysias, Or 2.17; 2.23f; Demosthenes, Or 60.4; 60.27; 
Hyperides, Or 6.7. Loraux, L’invention d'Athènes, 150-52; 195; 342. 

141 Plato, Men 239a-c; Lysias, Or 2.3-16; Demosthenes, Or 60.8. 

142 Westwood, Rhetoric of the Past. Cf Aelianus, Var hist 12.28. 

143 Plato, Men 239c-246a; Lysias, Or 2.20-68; Demosthenes, Or 60.10; Hyperides, Or 6.37. 
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who ‘sacrificed himself for Hellas’ and he ‘quotes’ characteristic statements by 
Leonidas and other Lacedaemonians.!** As is well-known, Leonidas preferred 
a glorious death for the welfare of the Greeks to living on in a colourless and 
dishonourable way. He would have said to the Persian king Xerxes: ‘but for 
me to die for Greece is better than to be the sole ruler over the people of my 
own race’ (trans F.C. Babbitt).45 Herodotus already idealizes Leonidas and his 
men in his report of the battle at Thermopylae (7.204—231). He tells us that a 
conversation took place before the battle between Xerxes and a Spartan called 
Demaratus, who was forced to accompany the Persian king. Demaratus 
offered an explanation for the findings of a Persian scout: the Spartans were 
preparing the defence of the pass and were doing their hair as a sign that they 
realized that they would risk their life during the operation.“” He adds that 
Xerxes should realize that if he would defeat the Spartans, no other human 
people would ever offer resistance to him, since the Lacedaemonians were the 
most excellent people of Greece. After Ephialtes’ treason the situation became 
hopeless and Leonidas let most of the Greeks leave, but he stayed behind with 
his Spartans. Herodotus writes: ‘It is said that Leonidas ... thought it unbecom- 
ing for the Spartans under his command to desert the post which they had 
originally come to guard’ (7.220; trans Aubrey de Sélincourt). Leonidas and his 
men achieved the greatest respect because of their self-sacrifice, as Herodotus 
notes: ‘In the course of that fight Leonidas fell, having fought most gallantly, 
and many distinguished Spartans with him - their names I have learned, as 
those of men who deserve to be remembered’.48 

The glorious death of Athenian and Spartan heroes have been recycled and 
turned into models (paradeigmata or exempla) that contribute to the construc- 
tion of collective identities of Athens, Sparta and later on also Rome.!*9 An 
illuminating case is Lycurgus’ discourse against the Athenian traitor Leocrates, 
composed in ca. 330 BCE, which offers, among other things, an ideal depiction 
of Sparta.!°0 After the defeat of Athens at the Battle of Chaeronea (338 BCE), 
Leocrates had fled to Rhodes and somewhat later to Megara, but he returned 


144 Plutarch, Pelop 21.3. 

145 Plutarch, Apoph lac 10 (= Mor 225C). Cf Apoph lac 4f and 14 (Mor 225ABD). Cf also 
Astycratidas’ statement (Mor 219B); Seneca, Ep 77.14, concerning the suicide of a Lace- 
daemonian who was captured and refused to be a slave. 

146 Cf 2Macc15:2-5. 

147 Herodotus 7.209. 

148 Herodotus 7.224. Cf Herodotus’ description of the brave behaviour of the Spartan dele- 
gates sent to Xerxes who were prepared to die for their country (7.133-36). 

149 Litchfield, ‘National Exempla Virtutis’; Marx, ‘Tacitus’. About the genre of the death of 
famous persons (exitus illustrium virorum), see Ronconi, Exitus’. 

150 Von Albrecht, ‘Epitaphios’; Roisman — Edwards, Lycurgus. 
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to Athens in 331/330. Lycurgus accuses Leocrates of treason and points by way 
of contrast to the examples of ancestors who were willing to die in order to 
save Athens’ honour (Contra Leocratem 82). He emphasizes that Athens’ most 
precious possession was the example (paradeigma) of noble works presented 
to the other Greeks (Contra Leocr 83). He presents Athens as the oldest of the 
Greek cities and the virtues of its ancestors would surpass those of the ances- 
tors of other cities. To make this point, Lycurgus presents a series of heroes 
as examples (Contra Leocr 83). His first example is that of king Codrus from 
Athens’ prehistory. Lycurgus comments sarcastically that Leocrates’ patriot- 
ism pales by comparison to Codrus’ love for his country (Contra Leocr 88). He 
continues with the sacrifice of Erechtheus’ daughter, made on the advice of 
the oracle of Delphi in order to save Athens from Eumolpus and the Thracians 
(98-99).1?! Lycurgus represents this noble death to the Athenian citizens as a 
wonderful example (paradeigma) of love for one’s fatherland (to ten patrida 
philein, Contra Leocr 100). He quotes the speech of Praxithea, the girl’s mother, 
from Euripides’ tragedy Erechtheus.!?? He concludes this passage with the 
remark that this unsurpassable devotion (eunoia) to the fatherland (patris) 
had edified the elders of his audience. The example of the ancestors is clearly 
presented as exhortation to the Athenian citizens of Lycurgus’ own time and 
as disqualification of Leocrates’ behaviour: 


On these verses, gentlemen, your fathers were brought up. All women are 
by nature fond of children, but this one Euripides portrayed as loving her 
country more than her offspring and made it clear that, if women bring 
themselves to act like this, men should show towards their country a 
devotion which cannot be surpassed, not forsake it and flee, as Leocrates 
did nor disgrace it before the whole of Greece. 


Contra Leocr 101; trans J.O. BURTT 


The pinnacle of Lycurgus’ examples consists of his long quotes of the elegies 
of the Spartan poet Tyrtaeus (seventh century BCE), which set the example 
for the young Spartans, but are used to criticize Leocrates (Contra Leocr 106). 
The Roman author Cicero (106-43 BCE) comments that the upright Roman 
citizen was prepared to die for Rome and that such a death would be richly 


151 Cf Lycurgus’ quotation of a passage of Euripides’ tragedy Erechtheus (esp lines 38f), 
see Austin, Nova fragmenta, 22-40. Also: Plutarch, Paral gr et rom (Mor 310D). About 
Erechtheus’ daughter’s sacrifice, see also Aristides, Pan 73 (ed. Oliver), and Phanodemus 
(FGrH 325 F 4). 

152 Austin, Nova fragmenta, 22-40. Praxithea states that her daughter dies as one for all 
(line 18) and for the benefit of the city (lines 34f and zıf). 
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rewarded:!53 ‘but one native land embraces all our loves; and who that is true 
would hesitate to give his life for her, if by his death he could render her a 
service?’ (trans W. Miller).!54 Cicero not only emphasizes the patriotic signif- 
icance of Roman instances of noble death, but he also presents these deaths 
as exemplary. Self-sacrifice for the benefit of the fatherland is an important 
trait of the ideal statesman in Cicero, who would put into practice virtues like 
prudentia (prudence), iustitia (justice), fortitudo (courage), constantia (self- 
control), moderatio (moderation), pietas erga deos, patriam, parentes, ceteros 
(the proper attitude towards deities, parents and others).!?? Scipio Aemilianus 
was such an ideal servant of the state for Cicero. He presents Scipio as an exem- 
plum, a model of virtue and an example to other Romans. In Roman litera- 
ture, lists of exempla virtutis ‘models of virtue’ in the context of private life or 
state affairs often have a patriotic significance and mention the same persons, 
which presupposes a process of canonization.!?” This is apparent from Cicero’s 
Tusculan disputations, a philosophical and ethical but also political-patriotic 
work about the meaning of death in which Cicero discusses the willingness 
to die for one’s fatherland at length. The merit of such a death consisted of its 
benefit for the people, which he demonstrates with the help of Greek exam- 
ples, especially Spartans. He points, for example, to the execution of an anon- 
ymous Lacedaemonian: 


A certain Spartan — even his name has not come down to us — showed 
such contempt for death, that when he was being led to it after condem- 
nation by the ephors, enemies said to him, ‘Do you despise the laws of 
Lycurgus?’ and he replied, ‘Indeed not: I am profoundly grateful to him for 
inflicting on me a penalty which I can pay without a loan or a mortgage’. 


Tusc 1.100; trans DOUGLAS 


153 Cicero, Tusc 1.32, implies eternal fame as well as the immortality of the soul. Cf, however, 
Tusc 1.91 and De re publ 6.13 (see chapter 9). 

154 Cicero, Off 1.57; Cf 1.84; De re publ 6.12f; Leg 2.5; Tusc 1.32, 89, 101f, 116; Fin 2.76; 3.64; Nat d 
3.49; Milo 104; Phil 14.30, 35, 38. 

155 Litchfield, ‘Exempla Virtutis’; Kornhardt, Exemplum, 13-24; Lumpe, ‘Exemplum, 1235-38; 
1247-52. 

156 Pöschl, Römischer Staat, 178-86. 

157 Litchfield, ‘Exempla Virtutis, 10-16; cf 9, n4: All the maiora show pietas or impietas 
erga patriam. Kornhardt, Exemplum, 21. Cf the phrase politikes aretes hupodeigmata in 
Plutarch, Marc 20.1; also hupodeigma aretes in CIG 2769; 2774. Further discussions of exem- 
pla in Price, Paradeigma and Exemplum; C. Natali, ‘Paradeigma’; Hölkeskamp, ‘Exempla 
und mos maiorum’; Roller, ‘Exemplarity in Roman Culture’; Bücher, Verargumentierte 
Geschichte, 152-331; Roller, Models from the Past. 
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Cicero considers the high esteem for the law demonstrated by the attitude 
of this person as representative of the Spartan people, since he concludes 
this passage with: ‘A man worthy of Sparta!’ (o virum Sparta dignum!). With 
great admiration, Cicero also reports the words that a Spartan woman called 
Lacaena would have spoken at the moment she heard about the death of her 
son on the battlefield: ‘(She) said “That is why I bore him — to be a man who 
would not hesitate to meet death for his country”.!?® A third example of the 
patriotic death of Spartans shows Cicero’s personal motive for presenting 
these traditions. He offers a Latin version of the famous epigram by Simonides 
for Leonidas and his soldiers, which again emphasizes the obedience to the 
laws of the Spartan people: 


Tell Sparta, passer-by, that you saw us lying here, 
obeying the sacred laws of our country.!59 


Cicero remarks in connection to this quote: ‘that was a valiant race, so long as 
Lycurgus’ laws had full effect’ (Tusc 1.101). Sparta’s glorious tradition of noble 
death was something of the past, because Sparta had lost its independence 
a long time ago. The Spartan examples lead to the state that could lay claim 
to an even more glorious military tradition: Rome.!® In his discussion of the 
Spartan exempla, Cicero implies that his own people had produced a countless 
number of such persons (Tusc 1.101). Cicero proves his point by producing a list 
of famous Romans who would have sacrificed their life for their fatherland. He 
mentions the exempla of Lucius Brutus, the Decii (father, son, and grandson), 
two Scipiones who had fallen victim in Spain (Gn.C. Calvus and Publius C.), as 
well as Paulus and Geminus, Marcellus, Albinus, and Gracchus (1.89). These per- 
sons have in common their readiness to sacrifice themselves for the benefit of 
Rome and Cicero presents them as heroes of the Roman people. He even states 
that there were many more Romans who fulfilled such a duty. He introduces 
the names of the series of exempla with the following remark: ‘How often have 


158 Tusc 1.102. 
159 Tusc 1101: 
“Dic, hospes, Spartae nos te hic vidisse iacentis, 
Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur.” 
The obedience to the law is already highlighted in the original epigram (Anth gra 7.249), 
which is quoted by Herodotus (7.228) and adapted by Lycurgus, Contra Leocr 109. Con- 
cerning Athenian obedience to the law, see Plato, Apol 32bc and 37a (about Socrates); 
Demosthenes, Or 27.23. 
160 Cicero compares and contrasts the Roman people with the Spartans, which is a com- 
mon technique of characterization, De Temmerman — Van Emde Boas, ‘Character and 
Characterization’. 
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not only our generals but even whole armies rushed to certain death!’ (1.89). 
Cicero was not the only author who produced a list of models of virtue. Seneca 
also offers, without explanation, a series of mostly Roman exempla, in which 
he mentions C. Mucius Cordus Scaevola, M. Atilius Regulus, Socrates, Rutilius 
and Cato Uticensis.161 A shared motif in this list is the perseverance (constan- 
tia) during suffering or at the moment of death. Scaevola was caught during an 
assault on Porsenna, the king of the Etruscans: He put his right hand into the 
altar fire in order to convince Porsenna of his courage and determination.!®? 
Atilius was tortured to death in Carthage.!63 Socrates was convicted by the city 
authorities of Athens because of impiety (asebeia) and the corruption of the 
youth of Athens. He could have avoided his execution and his contempt of 
death during his execution became an example for Greeks, Romans as well as 
Christians.!6* Cato Uticensis refused Caesar’s clemency and committed suicide 
in 46 BCE.!6° P. Rutilius Rufus was wrongfully convicted of extortion in 92 BCE 
and went into voluntary exile in Asia Minor (Livius, Ep. 70).166 Seneca’s series 
of exempla also serves a hortatory function, since he concludes it with a call: 
‘Let us also, therefore, carry out some courageous act of our own accord; let us 
be included among the ideal types of history (simus inter exempla)' (Ep 98.13; 
trans R.M. Gummere). 

At the end of the first book of the disputations, Cicero presents the reader 
with yet another series of famous cases of self-sacrifice for one’s fatherland 
(clarae mortes pro patria), which are referred to in Greek literature: the 
Athenian king Codrus, the daughters of Erechtheus, Menoeceus, the slayers 
of a tyrant Harmodius and Aristogeiton, as well as Leonidas and Epaminondas 
(Tusc 1.116). This list is followed by a concluding remark that again draws atten- 
tion to the glory of the Romans: ‘They don’t know the Romans. It would be a 
big task to reckon them up, so many are they to whom we see death with glory 
was an object of desire’ (1.116f). Such phrases imply that Cicero had a specific 
motive for his presentation of Greek and Roman exempla. The famous cases of 
noble death from the Greek past are used to highlight the Roman dedication 
to the fatherland. Cicero implies that the Romans had even more examples 


161 Seneca, Ep 98.12: Singula vicere iam multi: ignem Mucius, crucem Regulus, venenum 
Socrates, exilium Rutilius, mortem ferro adactam Cato. 

162 Livius 2.12.8-13.2. Münzer, ‘Mucius (10). 

163 Seneca assumes that Atilius was crucified. Von Rohden, ‘Atilius (51). 

164 References in Van Henten — Avemarie, Martyrdom and Noble Death, 28-31. 

165 Cassius Dio 43.10f. Cicero discusses the determined and almost happy anticipation of 
their death by Socrates and Cato in Tusc 1.71-75. See also Tusc 1.96 about Theramenes; 
1.102 about Theodorus, and 2.52 about Zeno, Anaxarchos, and Kalanos. 

166 Fiore, Function of Personal Example, gif. 
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of heroic death for the fatherland than the Greeks had and he presents these 
Roman heroes as ideal citizens, who demonstrate by their patriotism and self- 
sacrifice the unique nature of the Roman people. 

A similar argument to Cicero’s use of the exempla in his Tusculan disputa- 
tions is presented by Josephus in his work Against Apion 2:225-35, although he 
does not use the vocabulary of paradeigmata or exempla. Instead of focusing 
upon a comparison of Spartans and Romans Josephus compares the Spartans 
with the Jews. He takes the famous Spartan faithfulness to the laws as point 
of departure.!6” He concludes that the Jews surpassed even the Spartans in 
this respect. Josephus makes the same point as Cicero does (Tusc 1.101) that 
the Spartans remained faithful to their laws only as long as they were inde- 
pendent (Ag Ap 2:226f).!6° In contrast, the Jews had never betrayed their laws, 
although they were forced to suffer ordeals and labours far more severe than 
the endurance (karteria) required of the Lacedaemonians (Ag Ap 2:228). In 
line with Cicero’s argument concerning the exempla, Josephus’ passage cul- 
minates in a eulogy of his own people (2.232-35), which remained faithful to 
the law even under greatest suffering. Josephus is close to 4 Maccabees, which 
seems to present the Jews as a people of martyrs (below). He emphasizes that 
the Jews were forced to undergo the most difficult way of dying: ‘and I mean 
not that easiest of deaths, which comes to those in battle, but that accompa- 
nied by physical torture, which seems to be the most hideous of all?’ (2:232; 
trans Barclay). Josephus proves this point by referring to the refusal by Jews 
to do or say something in the presence of foreign rulers that would contra- 
vene their laws (Ag Ap 2:233).!69 He states that these rulers were not driven by 
hatred against the Jews, but because ‘they wanted to see, as an amazing spec- 
tacle (theama), if there were any people who believed that the only evil they 
faced was to be forced either to do something contrary to their laws or to say 
a word in contravention of them’ (2:233, trans Barclay). Josephus characterizes 
the Jews because of their willingness to die for their laws and their endurance 
of suffering as a people surpassing every other people in this respect (2:234f). 


167 Cf Ehrenberg, ‘Sparta’, 1425; Barclay, Against Apion, 301-5. See also Mason, ‘Essenes’. 

168 Cf Ps.-Plutarch’s summary of Sparta’s history at the end of his Spartan Customs (Mor 
239F-240B), which also implies that Sparta’s pre-eminence had come to an end after 
abandoning Lycurgus’ laws. We thank Prof. Robert Doran (Amherst) for this reference. 

169 Cf also Josephus’ quotation of Hecataeus in Ag Ap 1 191: ‘And so (he says), neither the 
slander of their neighbours and of foreign visitors, to which as a people they are exposed, 
nor the frequent outrages of Persian kings and satraps can shake their determination; for 
the laws, naked and defenceless, they face tortures and death in its most terrible form, 
rather than repudiate the customs (ta patröia; Thackeray: ‘faith’) of their forefathers’ 
(trans Thackeray). Cf also Philo’s description of Petronius’ strategy after Gaius’ order to 
put a statue of him in the Jerusalem Temple (Legat 215). 
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Finally, the Christians have also incorporated this patriotic rhetoric about 
model figures and connected it with the glorification of their martyrs. The 
author of 1 Clement, which is mostly dated at the end of the first century CE, 
uses the key word hupodeigma (‘model’) several times (1 Clem 5.1; 6.1; 46.1 
and 55.1). He refers to pagan heroes who were already mentioned as models 
by Greek authors (55.1).170 He uses the same word twice in chapters 5-6, a 
short section about the martyrdom of the apostles Peter and Paul and other 
anonymous martyrs. Its immediate context deals with a list of models con- 
nected with the important motif of envy (4.1-6.4), the divisive element of the 
Corinthian community, which is the central theme in Clement’s letter. His list 
begins with Abel. In 1 Clement 5.1-6.2,17! he includes a passage about Christian 
martyrs, which may derive from a separate tradition which has also influenced 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp and the Martyrdom of Lyons and Vienne.!’2 The 
passage in 1 Clement starts with a transition from the models of the history 
of Israel!73 to models from the more recent Christian period (5.1): ‘Leave these 
models from the past (ton archaion hupodeigmaton) behind, and come to 
some of the athletes of more recent times. Take the noble models of our own 
generation’ (labömen tes geneas hemön ta gennaia hupodeigmata). The phrase 
he genea hémon in this phrase can be translated as ‘our own generation’! but 
it can also be interpreted as ‘our own stock’ or ‘our own people’! The second 
interpretation is preferable, because the transition to the contemporaneous 
period is at the same time a transition to the group of the author. This is appar- 
ent from the martyrs mentioned in 5.1-6.2, who can all be considered to be 
Christians. Peter and Paul (5.4; 5.5-7) are the most important examples and to 
them a multitude of chosen ones and female martyrs are linked (6.1f). This is 
also shown by the reference (6.1) to these anonymous martyrs as the noblest 
models among us (hupodeigma kalliston en hemin), that is, the Christians. 

The author of 1 Clement points out that envy was the reason why the apos- 
tles Peter and Paul had to pay for their proclamation with their own life (5.2, 5). 
He considers them to be the most important models that he can represent to 


170 Lycurgus, Contra Leocr 83-89; 98-101. 

171 See Beyschlag, Clemens Romanus, 207-353. Also: Dehandschutter, ‘Some Notes’. 

172 Brunner, theologische Mitte, 91, considers the motif of envy in 5.1-6.2 as secondary. Cf 
Beyschlag, Clemens, 227-34. 

173 Cf the short references in Pass Mont 3.4 and 16.4. 

174 See for instance Bauer-Aland, c.308 s.v. yeved 2 and 3a, and Beyschlag, Clemens, 207 
and 214f. 

175 LSJ 3428.v. yeved 1,1. Cf the expression to genos ton Christianon, ‘the race of the Christians’ 
in Mart Pol 3.2. 
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the rebellious Corinthians.!’6 By being a paragon of perseverance (hupomone) 
until death the martyrs demonstrate the special character of the Christian 
‘race’. A similar line of thought is found in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, which 
highlights the heroic death of Polycarp’s forerunner Germanicus and considers 
it to be proof of the special nature of the Christian race or nation: ‘It was then 
that the whole crowd, taken aback by the nobleness which this race (genos) 
of Christians in their love and fear of God were displaying, broke into yells of 
“Down with the infidels! Go and find Polycarp!” (Mart Pol 3.2). In 1 Clement 
Peter’s manifold suffering is emphasized with an anaphor: ‘Peter was subjected 
to tribulation, not once or twice but many times’ (5.4). Paul endured a com- 
bination of torments that we know from traditions concerning the violent 
death of prophets: ‘he was in bonds seven times, he was exiled, he was stoned’ 
(5.6; cf 45.4).177 By mentioning the holy way of life of Peter and Paul (hosiös 
politeusamenois, cf 44.6), Clement moves on to the anonymous martyrs who 
endured many tortures (6.1). In the light of the very short and general infor- 
mation on the persecution in 1.1 it is significant that he refers to the martyrs as 
a great multitude of chosen ones. Clement emphasizes the special character 
of the Christians and the dedication to their belief by hinting at the physi- 
cal weakness of the women among them and pointing out the contrast of the 
undeserved suffering of these Christian heroines with the very lamentable and 
well-known punishment of the (pagan) Danaids and Dirce (6.2).178 

The First Letter of Clement constructs a continuity between the martyrs 
and previous heroes who were willing to sacrifice their life for their fellow- 
Christians. The author refers to Daniel and his three companions (45:6-46:1) 
as model figures (hupodeigmata, 46:1), who persevered because of their faith- 
fulness (hupomenontes en pepoithesei, 45.8). Chapter 55 show that the author 
was familiar with Jewish as well as Graeco-Roman exempla and he refers to 
these famous heroes who were willing to sacrifice themselves for their group 
as follows: ‘Even among the pagans one can recall instances of this kind. 
Numerous kings and rulers, in times of pestilence, have offered themselves for 


176 Cf the inclusio with megistos in 5.2 and 5.7 and the phrase ‘the greatest model of endur- 
ance’ (hupomones genomenos megistos hupogrammos), 5.7; for Jesus Christ as ‘model’ 
(hupogrammos) see also 1 Clem 16.17; 33.8 (cf1 Pet 2:21) and Polycarp, Phil 8.2 (10.1 as exem- 
plar); as hupotupösis in Mart Lugd 1.23. In Phil 9.1-2 Polycarp enumerates the martyrdom 
of Ignatius, Zosimus, Rufus, and contemporary martyrs, and Paul ‘and the other apostles’, 
without using the term hupodeigma or a related word. Cf also Mart Pol 17.3; 18.3; and 19.1. 

177 Cf1Clem17.1and Heb u:36f. Beyschlag, Clemens Romanus, 217-19. 

178 The daughters of Danaos had to fill a bucket with a broken bottom with water in the 
underworld. Dirce was bound on the horns of a bull and was dragged around until she 
was dead. See Fischer, Apostolischen Väter, 33, n49. Brennecke, ‘Danaiden und Dirken’; 
Baumeister, Theologie, 246, n71. 
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death at the bidding of an oracle, to save their citizens at the cost of their own 
blood’ (55.1).179 He mentions the patriotism of Judith in this connection, who 
risked her life in order to save her fatherland (patris) and people (laos, 55.5). 
Like Esther Judith risked her life for rescuing the twelve tribes of Israel (55.6). 
The author also refers to exempla from his own group in the middle (55.2f)!80 
and he adds that their death was beneficial to others by way of substitution 
(55-2).18! He states that many women accomplished male deeds, being empow- 
ered by the grace of God (55.3), which perhaps alludes to the female martyrs 
of 1 Clement 6.182 

If we connect the preceding survey of model figures who died for their 
own group, whether Athenians, Spartans, Romans, Jews, or Christians, we 
can observe several points which are relevant for our analysis of the signif- 
icance of the Maccabean martyrs for the construction of Jewish identities. 
The non-Jewish examples discussed show that a noble death not only brought 
great fame to the person concerned, but that the group to which this person 
belonged, mostly an ethnic community, shared in this fame. Athenians and 
Romans alike emphasized the supposedly unique qualities of their people by 
highlighting famous cases of patriotic self-sacrifice and the exceptional endur- 
ance during suffering or contempt of death involved in them. These cases are 
often presented as a series, which suggest the idea of a chain of the heroes 
of the people, who together form a continuous tradition and serve as models 
(paradeigmata, hupodeigmata or exempla) for other members of the people. 


179 Ziegler, Neue Studien, 98f. Cf Tertullian, Apol 50. 

180 Clement's distinction of three groups, Jews, pagans, and Christians, might imply that 
he was already familiar with an idea that becomes explicit in later Christian writings, 
the Christians as the third ‘nation’, after the Jews and pagans. However, he presents the 
Christians as the continuation of Israel as the chosen people of God (29.1-30.1; 64) and 
sees the history of Israel and that of the church as a unity. For the Christians as the third 
nation or race, see Letter to Diognetus 1.1; 5; and 6.9; Kerygma Petri Fragment 5 (Clement, 
Strom 6.5); Aristides, Apol 2; 16f; Tertullian, Nat 1.8; Origen, Cels 1.26; 8.43; Ps-Cyprian, De 
pascha computus 17. Corssen, ‘Christen als tertium genus’; von Harnack, Mission, 259-89; 
Oepke, neue Gottesvolk, 266f; Mohrmann, “Tertium Genus”; Ruggini, Pagani, ebrei e cris- 
tiani’; Lieu, ‘Race of the God-fearers. The phrase ‘the third race’ (tertium genus) occurs 
in Tertullian, Nat 1.8 (Plane, tertium genus dicimur), but Tertullian objects to it, claiming, 
among other things, that Christians are part of every nation. See further, Buell, Why This 
New Race. 

181 The introductory phrase in 1 Clem 55.3 ‘we know about many ... among us’ may refer to 
Christians in general or to the Christian community in Rome, so Fischer, Apostolischen 
Väter, 93, n325. 

182 See also the Passion of Perpetua, where the martyrs function as models of belief (exempla 
fidei), who do not yield to any older models (1.1-2; 21.11). Reading this passio would be a 
fruitful enterprise that would strengthen the building up of the church (21.11). 
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Their primary function in their literary contexts seems to be that they high- 
light the glorious patriotic tradition of the people of the author involved. 
Neither the Athenians nor the Romans hesitated to enhance their own glory by 
pointing out their affinity with the military people par excellence in antiquity, 
Sparta. The author of 4 Maccabees was probably familiar with at least some of 
these traditions. He points a few times to the martyrs functioning as models 
(6:19; 17:23, above), and he also creates a chain running from previous models 
from Jewish Scripture to the martyrs as recent models, similar to some of the 
early-Christian martyrdom passages. 

The function of the martyrs as heroes who exemplify important character- 
istics of the Jewish people becomes apparent if we interpret their statements 
and actions from the broader perspective of the history of the Jewish people 
as presented in 4 Maccabees.!*3 4 Maccabees does not provide an ongoing 
narrative about this history, but it presupposes such a history through many 
references to famous persons who contribute to it and are known from Jewish 
Scripture. The latter is self-evident from 4 Maccabees’ many allusions to pas- 
sages from books that have become part of the Jewish Bible. The section that 
explains the philosophical proposition of the book (1:1-3:18) points already to 
interconnections of the martyrs with heroes from the past of the Jewish peo- 
ple. As pointed out in chapter 4 of this book, the martyrs provide the demon- 
stration for the book’s philosophical argument about the autonomy of devout 
reason. 4 Maccabees refers in this connection to four examples of illustrious 
persons from Israel's past, who already had demonstrated that they were able 
to control their emotions even under greatest urges (4 Macc 2:1-3:18). These 
examples show, as the martyrs do later on in the book, that they were able to 
control the two most important emotions (pathe): ponos (‘suffering’, pain’), 
and hedone (pleasure), ‘lust’; 21-18). The first example concerns the temperate 
Joseph (ho sophron Iöseph), who resisted the temptation by Potiphar’s wife but 
had to go to jail because of that (Gen 39; 4 Macc 2:2-6). Joseph demonstrated 
that a temperate mind goes together with devout reason and enables one to 
brush pernicious emotions aside.!®+ The fourth model of behaviour accord- 
ing to devout reason concerns David (4 Macc 3:6-16).18° It is more elaborate 
than the other examples. It once again builds on a passage from Scripture, 
2 Sam 23:13-17, which is an intriguing passage about three warriors who broke 


183 For a survey of expressions of Jewish identity by depictions of the past of the Jewish peo- 
ple, see Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, 25-59. 

184 See also 4 Macc 2:16-18. The second and third examples (4 Macc 2:17-20) concern Moses’ 
and Jacob’s sons Symeon and Levi and build upon Num 16 and Gen 34. 

185 Detailed discussion in deSilva, ‘Drop’. 
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through the camp of the Philistines at Bethlehem in order to bring water to 
David in the cave of Adullam. The passage in 4 Maccabees surpasses the length 
of the biblical text and it fills several gaps in the biblical story.!86 After a whole 
day of fighting against the Philistines David was tormented by thirst more than 
any other Israelite warrior. An irrational desire to drink from the water near the 
enemy inflamed and consumed him (3:11). Two young soldiers!®’ risked their 
life for David and succeeded in getting the much-desired water without being 
intercepted. Only then did David realize what he had done: ‘But David, though 
he was burning with thirst, considered it an altogether fearful danger to his 
soul to drink what was regarded as equivalent to blood’ (3:15; cf 2 Sam 23:17). 
David understood that his desire went against what is right according to reason 
and he poured out the water as an offering to the Lord (3:16). In his description 
of David’s suffering, the author uses vocabulary that is repeated in the depic- 
tion of the martyrdoms: ‘burn up’ (kataphlegö, 3:1) and ‘be consumed by [fire] 
(diapuroomai, 3:15). In this way, he anticipates the martyrdoms and associates 
David’s behaviour with that of the martyrs.!8° Strikingly, he also uses phrases 
in the passage about this episode (3:6-16) that emphasize that Israel was an 
ethnic entity (ethnos), and this is a leitmotiv in the continuation of the book. 
David’s warriors are called ‘the soldiers of his people (ethnos)’ (3:7) and ‘the 
army of our ancestors’ (3:8), which suggests a continuity between the time of 
David and the present time of the author.!89 

A passage in the concluding section of the book, discussed more in detail in 
chapter 9, explicitly connects the martyrs to illustrious ancestors of the people 
by way of retrospect (4 Macc 18:6-19). The Maccabean mother refers to the 
education of her seven sons by her late husband in ‘the law and the prophets’ 
(18:10). She recounts a series of heroes of the Jewish people (18:1-13): ‘Abel slain 
by Cain’ (Gen 4), ‘Isaac who was offered as a burnt offering’ (Gen 22), Joseph in 
prison’ (Gen 39:1-41:45), ‘the zeal of Phinehas’ (Num 25), ‘Hananiah, Azariah, 
and Mishael in the fire’ (Dan 3), and ‘Daniel in the den of the lions’ (Dan 6). 
Apart from Phinehas, the function of these examples is obvious from the per- 
spective of the martyrdom of the brothers. These examples suffered although 


186 Dupont-Sommer, Le quatrième livre, 97-99, and Hadas, Third and Fourth Books, 155 and 
159, assume that the discrepancies between the LXX text of 2 Sam 23 and 4 Macc 3:6-16 
derive from midrashic traditions. In addition to that, cynic views about the independence 
of people may have influenced the description of David in 4 Macc 3:6-16, since enduring 
thirst is a topos in cynic passages about independent people, see Dio Chrysostom, Or 8.16; 
Höistad, Cynic Hero, 1gof. 

187 2Sam 23: three warriors. DeSilva, ‘Drop’, 36. 

188 Cf kataphlego, ‘burn’ in 4 Macc 6:25; phlegö, ‘burn’ in 15:14; puroö, ‘burn’ in 9:17; 11:19. In the 
description of the tortures of the martyrs, fire is mentioned frequently. 

189 Both phrases are missing in LXX 2 Sam 2313-17. 
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they were righteous persons. The unspecific quotation of Lxx Psalm 33:20 
‘Many are the afflictions of the righteous’ in 4 Macc 18:15!9° points in the same 
direction and invites the reader to associate the Maccabean martyrs with the 
previous suffering righteous of Israel’s history. Similarly, 4 Maccabees 16:21 calls 
Daniel a righteous person and clearly links his attitude to that of the martyrs 
(below). 

Three biblical passages play an especially important role in the construc- 
tion of a chain of heroes from the time of Israel’s patriarchs and matriarchs 
up to the time of the martyrs: Genesis 22, Daniel 3, as well as Daniel 6.!9! The 
author assumes that these stories were known to the reader because he only 
alludes to them by mentioning the names of the heroes and providing a few 
key words that underpin the link with the biblical stories. The example of Isaac 
as famous forerunner, also mentioned in 4 Maccabees 18:1-13, is explicitly con- 
nected with Eleazar’s way of coping with the tortures: ‘and by reason like that 
of Isaac he (Eleazar) rendered the many-headed rack ineffective’ (4 Macc 7:14). 
Isaac had exemplified the desired life by devout reason by accepting his fate of 
being sacrificed. In 4 Maccabees 13:9-12 the brothers encourage each other to 
die and they point in this connection to Abraham and Isaac as well as the three 
companions of Daniel as examples. The salient point here is the way the broth- 
ers anticipated their own death by linking it to either Isaac’s sacrifice or the 
similar execution of Daniel's companions. In the case of Daniel 3, there is an 
additional point because they emphasize that they should die as brothers:!9? 


For they constituted a holy chorus of religion (eusebeia) and encouraged 

one another, saying, (9) ‘Brothers, let us die like brothers (Adelphikös 

apothanomen, adelphoi) for the sake of the law; let us imitate the three 

youths in Assyria who despised the same ordeal of the furnace.!?3 (10) 

Let us not be cowardly in the demonstration of our religion (eusebeia).1% 
4 Macc 13:8-10 


The brothers express a double solidarity in this passage: towards each other as 
brothers and towards famous forerunners of their people.!% The brothers take 


190 Lange - Weigold, Biblical Quotations, 244. 

191 Lange - Weigold, Biblical Quotations, 244. 

192 Perhaps this implies also that the three companions of Daniel were considered to be 
brothers, because there is an interpretation that the three were brothers of Daniel, see 
Van Henten, ‘Story of Susanna’. 

193 Literally: ‘(the furnace) enjoying or giving equal rights, Muraoka, Lexicon, 342. The adjec- 
tive isopolitis, ‘of equal civic standing, is used ironically here in 4 Macc 13:9. 

194 NRSV: ‘piety’. 

195 Klauck, ‘Brotherly Love’. 
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the attitude of Daniel’s companions and Isaac as a demonstration of proper 
religion, as one of them says: ‘Remember whence you came, and the father 
by whose hand Isaac would have submitted to being slain for the sake of reli- 
gion (eusebeia)' (13:12). The faithfulness to the God of Abraham and Isaac as 
associated with Genesis 22 is a demonstration of the right Jewish approach to 
religion, as the martyrdoms are by implication of this statement. 

Similarly, the mother incites her seven boys to undergo the tortures 
with a cluster of references to Genesis 22, Daniel 3 as well as Daniel 6 in 
4 Maccabees 16:20-23. In her exhortation, spoken in the Hebrew language 
(16:15; cf 12:7),!9° she encourages her sons to demonstrate the same perse- 
verance as Abraham, Isaac, Daniel, Hananiah, Azariah and Mishael showed 
(1615-23): all of them endured their sufferings for the sake of God (16:21).197 
In 16:22 she continues: ‘You too must have the same faith (pistis) in God and 
not be grieved. Thus, the author compares the martyrs not only with Isaac and 
Abraham,}%8 but also with Daniel’s three companions in Daniel 3 (13:9-10; 16:3, 
21; cf 18:12) and Daniel himself in connection with his execution in the lions’ 
den (Daniel 6; 4 Macc 16:3, 21; cf 18:13). The mother herself measures up to the 
behaviour of Daniel and his companions as described in Daniel 3 and 6, since 
she is able to watch her sons being tortured to death by ‘quenching’ the burn- 
ing love for her children with the aid of devout reason. The motif of maternal 
love, associated with the punishment of the fiery furnace, is also prominent in 
this passage, highlighting the proudness of the mother for her sons. The author 
writes: 


Thus I have demonstrated not only that men have ruled over the emo- 
tions, but also that a woman has despised the fiercest tortures. (3) The 
lions surrounding Daniel were not so savage, nor was the raging fiery fur- 
nace of Mishael so intensely hot, as was her innate parental love, inflamed 
as she saw her seven sons tortured in such varied ways. (4) But the mother 
quenched so many and such great emotions by devout reason. 

4 Macc 16:2-4 


We have noted already that the references to the martyrs’ famous forerunners 
are presented from an ethnic perspective.!99 Together with these illustrious 


196 Hebrew is the ancestral language in 4 Maccabees, see above. 

197 The verb hupomenö, ‘endure’, is used thrice in this passage (16:17, 19, 21). 

198 Isaac: 7:14; cf 18:11; Isaac and Abraham: 13:12; 16:20; Abraham alone: 14:20; 15:28; 17:6; 18:20, 
23; cf 9:21. 

199 Cf also the references to Jacob in 4 Macc 2:19 and 7:19, and those to Moses in 2:17; 9:2S; 
17:19; 18:18. 
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ancestors the martyrs demonstrate as famous representatives of the Jewish 
people their total faithfulness to God and life according to devout reason, no 
matter what the consequences were. The martyrs present the Jewish people 
in a specific light in this way, with proper religion and a life according to the 
Jewish law as key values, for which one sacrifices one’s life if necessary. 

This construction of a collective identity of the Jewish people through the 
lens of famous heroes is underpinned by specific vocabulary that points to the 
special significance of these heroes from the perspective of the Jewish ethnos. 
Abraham is not only referred to as one of the forerunners of the martyrs but 
also remembered as patriarch of the Jewish people.?°° In the passage we dis- 
cussed above, 4 Maccabees 16:20, Abraham is called a father of us’ (i.e., the 
Jewish people) and Isaac is the father of the people: ‘For his sake (i.e., God’s) 
our father Abraham (ho pater hémon) was zealous to sacrifice his son Isaac, 
the father of our people (ton ethnopatora huion)'2°! Jacob is introduced in 2:19 
as ‘our most wise father’ (ho pansophos hemön pater). The author mentions in 
4 Maccabees 7:19 Abraham, Isaac and Jacob together as ‘our patriarchs’.2°? The 
word patriarchés ‘patriarch’ is rare within the Septuagint and it occurs besides 
4 Maccabees only in 1 and 2 Chronicles.?03 A related word is ‘ancestor’ (pro- 
gonos) and the faithfulness to the practices of the Jewish people by the mar- 
tyrs is expressed in two passages in which the martyrs acknowledge that they 
refuse to betray their ancestors.?0* In 4 Maccabees 9:2, the seven brothers tell 
the tyrant: ‘we are obviously putting our forebears (progonoi) to shame unless 
we should practice ready obedience to the law and to Moses our counselor’. 
Eleazar makes a similar statement in 5:29: ‘nor will I transgress the sacred oaths 
of my ancestors (progonoi) concerning the keeping of the law’. 


200 Abraham is referred to many times in 4 Maccabees: 6:17, 22; 9:21; 13:17; 14:20; 15:28; 16:25; 
17:6; 18:1, 20, 23. Remarkably, the tradition that Abraham was thrown into a furnace by 
Nimrod and saved by God is not transmitted in 4 Maccabees. Cf Ps. Philo, LAB 6; GenR 34.9; 
38.13; CantR 1.12-13; bPes 118a, and Schlatter, ‘Märtyrer’, 243f; Ginzberg, Legends, 1.197-203; 
Van der Horst, ‘Nimrod after the Bible’. 

201 NRSV: ‘the ancestor of our nation’. The noun ethnopatör is a hapax legomenon in the 
Septuagint, Muraoka, Lexicon, 190: ‘father of the nation’. 

202 In4 Macc 16:25 the author implies that there had been other patriarchs besides Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Cf Justin Martyr, Dial 56.9 (‘Abraham and the other patriarchs’); 113.4 
and 126.5 (‘Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and the other patriarchs’), de Jonge, ‘Pre-Mosaic 
Servants’, 164. 

203 1Chr 24:31; 27:22; 2 Chr 19:8; 23:20; 26:12, mainly with the meaning ‘leader of a tribe, ‘leader 
of a clan’, Muraoka, Lexicon, 540: ‘chief of a tribe’, ‘remote ancestor’. In early Christian 
texts, the usual meaning is ‘patriarch, see, e.g., Acts 7:8f (referring to the sons of Jacob) 
and Heb 7:4 (Abraham); the title of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; Justin Martyr, 
Dial 52.1; 54.1 (Jacob); 84.4 (Abraham). 

204 Muraoka, Lexicon, 585. Cf 4 Macc 3:8, above, also 10:2-3. 
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The author consistently highlights the martyrs by associating them with 
famous persons of the Jewish people, and this is also true for Eleazar. Eleazar 
is introduced as a priest in 4 Maccabees 5:4, which allows the author to com- 
pare him with his famous forerunner Aaron. 4 Maccabees 7:6-15 offers praise 
for Eleazar by elaborating some of his personal qualities, he is not only an old 
man, but also a philosopher, priest, and father of the Jewish people (ho pater 
hemon, ‘the father of us’, 7:5; cf 7:9) like his ancestor Aaron (7:11). The author 
uses priestly imagery in order to praise Eleazar, who remained undefiled by 
the king’s food and unbroken by the fire of the tortures. The author builds in 
this way on an analogy with Eleazar’s predecessor Aaron, who countered the 
plague sent by God as punishment for Korah’s rebellion by running through the 
multitude of the people with a censer. Aaron conquers the ‘fiery angel’ in this 
way, who was thought to inflict the plague, and he brings expiation on behalf 
of the people (7:1-14; cf 5:4; 7:6; 17:9).2°° The author writes: ‘For just as our 
father Aaron, armed with the censer, ran through the multitude of the people 
and conquered the fiery angel, so the descendant of Aaron (ho Aarönides),206 
Eleazar, though being consumed by the fire, remained unmoved in his reason 
(7:uf). Finally, the author compares the mother with Abraham in another 
passage, by constructing an analogy between the perseverance (karteria) of 
Abraham and the mother and building on the story of Genesis 22: ‘but as the 
daughter of God-fearing Abraham she remembered his fortitude (karteria)' 
(15:28).207 In the next verse he attributes the honourable epithet ‘mother of the 
nation’ (meter ethnous, 15:29) to her, which recalls the references to Abraham 
as father of the Jewish people elsewhere in the book (16:20; 17:6).208 

By putting the martyrs in the framework of Jewish history and linking up 
their actions with those of Jewish forerunners from Abraham onwards, the 
author of 4 Maccabees creates a heroic and diachronic image of the Jewish 
people. This people differs from all other peoples by its unique practices based 
upon proper religion and the Jewish law and the fact that the members of this 
people were capable of sacrificing their life if necessary for these key points of 


205 The author builds on Lxx Num 16:46-50 (MT 17:10-15), but he adds several details to the 
Masoretic Text. Wis 18:20-25 alludes to the same episode in Num 16 (17). 

206 This word seems to be unique in classical Greek, but it implies Eleazar’s descent because 
of its -idés ending, cf Leöntides ‘member of the tribe Leontis’ named after the hero Leos 
(e.g., Demosthenes, Epit 29.1; Plutarch, Them 1.1). Nicklesburg, ‘Aaron, Aaronides’. 

207 Cf 4 Macc 14:20: ‘But sympathy for her children did not sway the mother of the young 
men; she was of the same mind as Abraham (ten Abraam homopsuchon ... métera)’.. See 
Young, ‘Woman! See also 18:20 and 9:21 concerning the first brother. 

208 4Macc 16:20; 18:1; cf 6:17, 22; 7:19; 13:17; 16:25; 17:6. Cf Isa 41:8; Ps 105:6; Ps Sol 9:9; 3 Macc 6:3. 
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Jewish identity. The author presents the martyrs in this way as Jewish heroes 
and unique proof of the special nature of the Jewish people. 


5 Defeating the King: the Triumph of the Jewish Way of Life 


Both 2 and 4 Maccabees imply that prominent wicked Jews caused an end to a 
period of peaceful existence for the Jewish people by introducing innovations 
or even starting a revolution (‘certain persons caused a revolution’, 4 Macc 3:21) 
and opposing the common Jewish practices (2 Macc 4:7-5:20; 4 Macc 3:20-4:26). 
From the perspective of the authors, these innovations brought about the 
persecution of King Antiochus Iv (2 Macc 5:21-7:42; 4 Macc 4:21-17:1). The 
author of 2 Maccabees suggests that the Maccabean martyrs contributed to 
the liberation and restoration of the Jewish state, by bringing about a turn in 
the relationship between God and the Jewish people.?° Judas the Maccabee 
and his soldiers took care of the military struggle. The author of 4 Maccabees 
has a very different view, because he argues that the martyrs themselves 
fought and defeated King Antiochus. The fictitious epitaph for the martyrs in 
4 Maccabees 17:9-10, for example, points out that the steadfastness of the mar- 
tyrs resulted in a defeat of the king (above). There was no other option left for 
the king than to withdraw and march against the Persians (18:4-5). 

The triumph of the martyrs is indicated by a semantic field that includes 
words referring to tyranny (turannos ‘tyrant’, turannis ‘tyranny’) the abolish- 
ment of that#!° and victory (nike ‘victory’, nikaö ‘triumph’) as well as related 
phrases. We find this vocabulary already in the introduction, which states 
about the martyrs: ‘they became the cause of the downfall of tyranny over their 
people. By their endurance they conquered the tyrant’ (1:11). The mother of the 
seven sons stood up to the violent tyrant (17:2: katalusasa ten tou turannous 
bian) and defeated him (turannon enikésas, 16:14). 

The author presents the martyrdoms in fact as a competition in public 
between the king and the martyrs, highlighting the spectacle for the audience, 
as Christian martyrdoms do." The setup of the martyrdoms (4 Macc 4:26-5:4) 
adds to this impression: every member of the Jewish people (ethnos) was forced 
to participate in the king’s ritual meal (4:26; 5:1), but the martyrs are, in fact, 


209 Discussion in chapter 9. 

210 With the verb kataluö, ‘abolish’ (Muraoka, Lexicon, 376: ‘act of dismantling and breaking 
up’) and the noun katalusis, ‘dissolution’. 

211 Potter, ‘Martyrdom as Spectacle’; Bowersock, Martyrdom and Rome, 50f; Frilingos, Specta- 
cles of Empire; Cobb, Dying to Be Men, 33-59. 
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the only ‘Hebrews’ who are involved, because they make the king realize that 
he is fighting a hopeless battle. This set up also shows correspondences with 
Christian martyrdom passages. The king is sitting on a platform with his coun- 
sellors and armed soldiers are standing around him (4 Macc 5:1), which pre- 
supposes a prominent place, such as the agora or forum, where a large crowd 
could watch the spectacle (cf 17:1-16 below; Pas Perp 6.2; Acta Carpi 3.1; Mart 
Pion 19.2).2!2 The king does his very best to persuade his Jewish opponents one 
by one, first in the extensive dialogues with the martyrs and then with a long 
range of brutal tortures. The very vivid descriptions of the sufferings highlight 
the incredible perseverance and endurance of the martyrs, which are charac- 
terized by key words that were common as well in the ancient sports world, 
especially hupomone (‘endurance’) during ponoi (‘sufferings’)?! and karteria 
(‘perseverance’).214 

The way of life advocated by the king is disqualified by the most common 
designation for him, which is ‘(the) tyrant’ (turannos).*!5 The author uses this 
word clearly in a pejorative sense and it characterizes Antiochus together with 
other traits often attributed to tyrants.2!6 A typical example of the way the mar- 
tyrs address the king is 4 Maccabees 9:15: ‘Most abominable tyrant (Turanne 
miarötate), enemy of heavenly justice, savage of mind’.#!” The tyrannical nature 
of the king explains the way of his reasoning (9:30), his deeds as well as the 
character of his rule: he rules over godless people (asebeis) and not over those 
people who were dedicated in word and deed to proper religion (eusebeia), as 
Eleazar states in his last words (5:38). The king is a ‘hater of virtue and a hater 
of humankind’ (misanthropos, 11:4), ‘the greatest desecrator and most impi- 
ous tyrant of all the wicked’ (12:1).218 At the end of his discourse, the author 
refers to Antiochus as ‘that bitter tyrant of the Greeks’ (18:20), which creates 


212 Van Henten, ‘Martyrdom and Persecution’, 67f. 

213 4 Macc 1:9; 5:23; 6:9; 7:13A, 22; 9:31; 11:12, 20; 13:1; 15:16; 16:19; 18:3. 

214 4 Macc 6:13; 8:26; 1:12; and 15:28, 30; 16:14 concerning the mother of the seven broth- 
ers. Another common phrase is andreia, ‘manliness’, ‘courage’, see above with nı24. 
Merkelbach, ‘Wortschatz, 116; Pleket, ‘Games’, 76f. In general: Miller, Ancient Greek Athletics. 

215 As in 2 Maccabees, the king is called Antiochus in 4 Maccabees (4:15, 21; 5:1, 5, 16; 10:17; 
17:23; 18:5). His surname Epiphanes is found just once (4 Macc 4:15). 

216 Hatch - Redpath, Concordance, lists forty-six occurrences of tyrannos in 4 Maccabees 
and only three in 2 Maccabees, one of which refers to Antiochus Iv (7:27; cf 4:25 about 
Menelaus and 5:8 about Aretas). 

217 The king is miarötatos (‘most abominable’) according to 9:32 and 10:10, and in 9:30 he 
is addressed as ‘most savage tyrant’ (pantön ömotate tyranne). For negative representa- 
tions of tyrants, see Berve, Tyrannis 1.476-509; 2.747-53; Lebram, ‘König Antiochus’; Van 
Henten, ‘Cleopatra’; Van Henten, ‘Constructing Herod’. 

218 According to 4 Macc 12:13, Antiochus is ‘the most savage beast’ (thériodestatos). 
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once again an opposition between Greeks and Jews in 4 Maccabees. Antiochus 
failed in his attempt to force the Jews to move over to the Greek way of life, 
because the martyrs realized fully well that that went against the Jewish law, 
that it was not beneficial to them and would not guarantee their well-being 
(söteria). The seven brothers state in so many words in 4 Maccabees 9:4: ‘For 
we consider this pity of yours (i.e., the king), which insures our well-being?!? 
through transgression of the law, to be more grievous than death’.22° 

The author elaborates the defeat of the tyrant with athletic and military 
metaphors, which were highly conventional in popular philosophical and rhe- 
torical writings.??! Both metaphors once again enable the author to highlight 
the performance of the martyrs. They also presuppose a representative aspect 
of the performance of the martyrs, who fought as representatives of their peo- 
ple like athletes competed for the honour of their hometown. Athletes intro- 
duced themselves before the contest by telling their names as well as the name 
of their father and hometown.?2? If successful, they were richly rewarded by 
their town. The victory was solemnly announced and the athletes were wel- 
comed splendidly and given a wreath in their hometown.?2? One could argue 
that martyrs by way of analogy combatted for the practices, convictions and 
identities of their people, or in the case of the Christians for their community, 
and that they also represented their group in this way. Their perseverance dur- 
ing suffering and self-sacrifice made them to athletes par excellence.??* 

The extensive athletic metaphor in chapter 17 emphasizes this role and 
presents the martyrdoms in retrospect as a divine contest (agon theios)??? 
between two parties, the king versus the martyrs as representatives of the 
Jewish people:?26 


219 NRSV: ‘our safety’ (söteria hemön). 

220 Cf 4 Macc 9:3 and 12:11 as well as Eleazar’s dialogue with the king in 4 Maccabees 5. 

221 Cfalready Xenophanes (sixth century BCE), who asserted that not the athlete but the sage 
was the actual protector of the interests of the polis. Diels, Vorsokratiker, 1.128f; Jaeger, 
Paideia, 1.234-36; Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon Motif, 24f. 

222 Merkelbach, ‘Wortschatz; 120. 

223 For example, see Robert, ‘inscriptions d’Ephése’, (25f); Pleket, ‘Games’, 62 and 80; Miller, 
Athletics, 214; 220-25. 

224 Philo considers the Essenes as his best example in his demonstration of the philosophical 
thesis discussed in That Every Good Person Is Free (Prob 75-91). He calls them athletes of 
virtue (Prob 88). 

225 4 Macc 17:11. Tabb, Suffering, 105f. In Christian martyrdoms, God or Christ can be pre- 
sented as the president or judge of the competition (&ywvo8etys) between the martyrs 
and the government, e.g., Pas Perp 10.8; Tertullian, Mart 3; Bowersock, Martyrdom, 51. 

226 See also 4 Macc 3:5; 3:18; 6:10; 11:20; 15:28-30; 16:16; 18:23. Schlatter, Märtyrer‘, 229-310; 
Perler, ‘vierte Makkabaerbuch’, 49-51 and 67f; Brox, Zeuge und Märtyrer, 159; Breitenstein, 
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Eleazar was the first contestant, the mother of the seven brothers entered 
the competition, and the brothers contended. The tyrant was the antago- 
nist, and the world??? and the human race were the spectators (17:13f).228 


The tyrant, his council and others present could only admire the perseverance 
of the martyrs (17:16f). The metaphor implies that the martyrs gained their vic- 
tory over the king at the moment of their death, which may seem paradoxical 
to modern readers but was a glorious achievement according to ancient values. 
A victory at the cost of one’s life was highly esteemed in the ancient world 
and several cases of athletes who persevered while they were virtually at the 
moment of dying have been transmitted.2?9 The depiction of the martyrs as 
athletes in 4 Maccabees 17:1-16 is so elaborate and realistic that one wonders 
whether the author was a regular visitor to athletic contests during games in 
Antioch or one of the cities in Asia Minor.?30 

The fictitious epitaph also highlights the defeat of the king and it triggers 
associations with epitaphs for famous warriors like Leonidas (above). The epi- 
taph suggests that the actual war was the combat between the king and the 
martyrs. A few brief passages with military metaphors also invite the reader 
to imagine that the martyrdoms were a war between the martyrs and the king 
(4 Macc 9:23f; 11:22f; 13:16; 16:14), which is all the more intriguing because an 
actual war is absent in 4 Maccabees. A passage of praise about the mother 
calls her a soldier of God: ‘O mother, soldier of God in the cause of religion 
(eusebeia), elder and woman! By steadfastness (karteria) you have conquered 
even a tyrant (turannon enikésas), and in word and deed you have proved 
more powerful than a man’ (16:14).?3! This passage presents the martyrdom as 
a spiritual battle for Jewish religion, which may build on the motif of 


Beobachtungen, 188; Merkelbach, ‘Wortschatz’, 121f; Baumeister, Anfänge, 240 and 287f; 
Pfitzner, Athletic Imagery, 57-65; Dehandschutter, Martyrium und Agon) 215-19. 

227 CfiCor 4:9. 

228 Pfitzner, Athletic Imagery, 28-35. Dehandschutter, ‘Martyrium und Agon) rightly argues 
that the athletic metaphor not necessarily derives directly from Stoic or Cynic traditions 
and that it was used in Jewish literature before 4 Maccabees, e.g., Philo, Leg 3:242 and 
Abr 256, about Abraham’s response to the death of Sarah, which reminds one of the phil- 
osophical thesis of 4 Maccabees. 

229 Eg, Arrhachion of Phigaleia, Philostratus, Pictures in a Gallery 2.6. Merkelbach, 
‘Wortschatz’, 122f; Pleket, ‘Games’, 77; Miller, Athletics, 5of. 

230 In Antioch, for example, games of the provincial council were organized on a regular basis 
(CIG 14.746); games of the provincial council of Cilicia were held in Tarsus, Deininger, 
Provinziallandtage, 83f; Moretti, Iscrizioni, 185 and 188. For other games in Tarsus, see 
Moretti, Iscrizioni, no. 78 lines 5-7; 81 line 33; 85 line 13; 86 line 12. 

231 For the male courage of the mother, see chapter 4, pp86f. 
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philosophers standing up to a tyrant in spite of their suffering.?52 A statement 
of the youngest brother also includes a military metaphor focusing on the same 
battle for religion, but it also highlights another motif, the mutual solidarity 
among the brothers: “Imitate me, brothers”, he said. “Do not leave your post in 
my struggle or renounce our courageous family ties. Fight the sacred and noble 


m 


battle for religion” (4 Macc 9:23f).?33 This vocabulary referring to desertion 
may also hint at the steadfastness of famous philosophers like Socrates, who 
did not desert their post.234 

The ethnic identity of the martyrs and their way of life are at stake in the 
competition between the king and the martyrs. The contest concerns a bat- 
tle over a Jewish versus a Greek way of life as the author interprets them.?3° 
The Jewish law and Jewish religion are the prime motivations for the martyrs 
in this contest (4 Macc 11:20; 15:29; 16:16, above). The religion of the martyrs 
(eusebeia) and the Jewish law are also mentioned as motives for the refusal 
to obey the king in several passages with an athletic metaphor (15:29; 16:16; 
1715).236 An intriguing passage in this respect is 4 Maccabees 16:16, where the 
mother encourages her sons to remain faithful to the law as follows: ‘My sons, 
noble is the contest to which you are called to bear witness for the people?37 
(huper tes diamarturias tou ethnous). Fight zealously for our ancestral law’. By 
enduring Antiochus’ tortures, the martyrs bear witness.?38 The statement can 
be interpreted in two ways: (1) the martyrs bear witness on behalf of the Jewish 
people. This implies that they represent the people by the testimony of their 
words and deeds.?9 (2) The testimony of the martyrs is to the benefit of the 


232 See, e.g, Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 9.26-28, 58f about Zeno and 
Anaxarchus. Also: Emonds, ‘Geistlicher Kriegsdienst‘. Cf Delehaye, passions, 154; O'Hagan, 
‘Martyr’, 97. 

233 About the motif of the mutual solidarity of the martyrs, see Van Henten, Maccabean 
Martyrs, 284-88. 

234 The verb le(i)potakteö in 4 Macc 9:23 means ‘desert’, LSJ 1053 s.v. Socrates would have 
described the fulfilment of civic duty as ‘not deserting the post of the ancestors’ (Plato, 
Men 246b; cf Apol 28e; Krit 51b; Isocrates, Or 6.93f). Cf Philo, Cher 32; Det 142; Deus 34; 
Decal 178; Ebr 145; Aet 37; Gig 43. 

235 For Klauck, ‘Hellenistische Rhetorik), 110, the central issue for the author of 4 Maccabees 
was the threat of assimilation. 

236 For parallels in Philo, see Pfitzner, Athletic Imagery, 44; See also Wis 10:12; Origen, Mart 27; 
Eusebius, Hist eccl 5 Praef 4. 

237 NRSV: ‘nation’. 

238 The meaning of this noun is related to that of the verb diamarturomai, ‘call as a witness, 
‘testify, Strathmann, ‘udetuc, 5uf; Lust — Eynikel — Hauspie, Lexicon, 1.105. 

239 With Baumeister, Anfänge, 268, who interprets the phrase tou ethnous as a genitivus sub- 
Jjectivus. There is no indication that a preliminary stage of the Christian title martus, ‘mar- 
tyr’, is present in 4 Maccabees, with the exception, perhaps, of 4 Macc 12:16 in the reading 
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people, which would indicate that the future of the people is affected by the 
martyrs.?4° The effective meaning of the martyrs’ death is an important motif 
in 4 Maccabees, but it is doubtful whether this is connected with the theme of 
witnessing. The first interpretation may, therefore, be the preferable one. 

4 Maccabees still uses another metaphor for highlighting the significance 
of the martyrdoms by indicating that the seven boys endured with their 
mother ‘the earthquake of the tortures’ of the tyrant as an indestructible house 
(17:3). The mother is associated with the roof of a house, which is standing on 
the pillars of her seven sons (stege epi tous stulous ton paidon).**! This image 
illustrates what is said before of the mother, namely that she broke down the 
violence of the tyrant and exhibited the nobility of her faith (17:2). This faith 
(pistis) concerns, of course, in the first place the mother herself (cf 15:24), but 
because she and her fellow-martyrs represent the Jewish people in its conflict 
with the king, it becomes also a characteristic of the Jewish people.?*? The 
image of a person as a pillar was common in antiquity, and is used for instance 
for Hector, who bore Troy so to say as a pillar.*? The metaphor of the pillar 
highlights the importance of the figure of Hector for the Trojans and can also 
be interpreted as Hector being the personification of Troy. This metaphor is 
also found in 1 Clement, which calls Peter and Paul ‘the most righteous pillars’ 
(hoi dikaiotatoi stuloi, 5.2).244 The author does not specify what Peter and Paul 
were pillars of, but the phrase probably emphasizes both their role as leaders 
and persons representative for their group. First Clement focuses on the per- 
severance of Peter and Paul (5.5-7), which would by implication be a charac- 
teristic trait of the Christians as a whole, very similar to the way 4 Maccabees 
configures the significance of the Maccabean martyrs. 

How can the martyrs succeed in defeating the king? The author elaborates 
the way of life of the Jews, which he opposes diametrically to the Greek way 


of the Codex Alexandrinus, Strathmann, ‘u&ptuç, 486; Brox, Zeuge und Märtyrer, 152. Cf 
also Spicq, Notes, 2.533-38; Merkelbach, ‘Wortschatz’, 120f. 

240 Günther, MARTUS, 92f; Brox, Zeuge, 151-53. Surkau, Martyrien, 136f, suggests that the wit- 
nessing concerns the law. 

241 The passage alludes to Prov 9:1-6. For the reception of Prov 9:1-6, see Sandelin, Wisdom 
as Nourisher. 

242 For pistis in 4 Maccabees, see Van Henten, ‘Tradition-Historical Analysis’, 124-26. 

243 The image (also expressed by the word kiön) is used in various contexts in the ancient 
world, see, e.g., Euripides, Iph taur 57; Pindar, Ol 2, 8ıf. (Hector); Vita Aesopi Vita G 106, 
Perri, Aesopica, 68. Also: Philo, Migr 124; Lycophron, Alexandra 281 (Hector), and the scho- 
lia on this verse; see Scheer, Lycophronis Alexandra, 120f. Cf Eustathius of Thessaloniki, 
Stallbaum, Eustathii, 2.299. Beyschlag, Clemens Romanus, 225-27, discusses the various 
meanings of stulos in early Christian literature. 

244 Cf Mart Lugd 16, 17. 
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of life of the tyrant. He highlights the martyrs’ faithfulness to the Jewish law 
and to proper religion (eusebeia), and he also points out the consequences 
of both key guidelines: the deeds of the martyrs in line with these guidelines 
lead to a return to the ideal situation for the Jewish people as it is described 
in 4 Maccabees 3:20-21. This is a situation of peace and observance of the 
law and a life in accordance with the ancestral law. Contrary to 2 Maccabees, 
4 Maccabees does not focus on Jewish institutions or on a Jewish state but on 
the ideal way of life of the Jewish people, which could in principle also be real- 
ized elsewhere in a minority situation, if the foreign government would allow 
for it. This ideal Jewish way of life in line with devout reason presupposes a sit- 
uation of eunomia (below), as the historical context in which the martyrdoms 
are set indicates. Before the ‘revolution’ that destroyed the common harmony 
(homonoia) among the people (4 Macc 3:21), everything was fine for the Jews, 
as the beginning of the historical framework suggests (3:20):245 


At a time when our ancestors were enjoying profound peace because of 
their observance of the law (dia ten eunomian) and were prospering, so 
that even Seleucus Nicanor, king of Asia, had both appropriated money to 
them for the Temple service and recognized their way of life (politeia).?46 


This reference in retrospect to the ancestors suggests that the eunomia of the 
people results in stable peace for the Jewish people. This passage derives from 
2 Maccabees 3:1, which describes the ideal situation in Judea under the high 
priesthood of Onias 111, but it differs from this passage in several ways. The 
reference to the ancestors of the Jews (‘our ancestors’) creates the impression 
of an ideal past, which is, as the reader learns through the continuation of 
the text, restored by the martyrs. This situation is characterized by profound 
peace, eunomia and the fact that King Seleucus provided money for the tem- 
ple service and acknowledged the Jewish way of life (politeia, 4 Macc 3:20).747 
The martyrdoms exemplify that this ideal situation could return for the Jewish 
people if the Jews would remain faithful to God and the Jewish law, by living 


245 The word homonoia, ‘harmony’, also occurs in 4 Macc 13:23, 25. The Latin equivalent con- 
cordia, ‘harmony’, ‘concord’, indicates the (ideal) concord in a group or the state; Norina, 
Imperial Ideals, 132-36. A well-known statement by Sallust ‘because of concord (concor- 
dia) small things grow, because of discord great things collaps’ (Iug 10.6) is quoted by 
Seneca, Ep 94.46. 

246 NRSV: ‘their commonwealth’ 

247 The surname Nicanor (cf Nicator in the Syrian version) for Seleucus is surprising, because 
no Seleucid king with this surname is known from the ancient sources; Van Henten, 
Maccabean Martyrs, 80; den Dulk, ‘Seleucus 1 Nicator’. 
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in accordance with eusebeia and devout reason. Passages further on confirm 
this line of interpretation. In 4 Maccabees 4:24 the author already remarks 
that the tyrant was not able to abolish the eunomia of the Jewish people by 
his decrees which forbade the ancestral way of life for the Jews (4:23). A pas- 
sage in 4 Maccabees 7:9 about Eleazar indicates that Eleazar’s perseverance 
during suffering ‘established the truthfulness of our observance of the law.248 
‘Our observance’ refers to the Jewish people, which implies that Eleazar by his 
total faithfulness to the law exemplifies the truthfulness of the attitude of the 
Jewish people to the law. A concluding passage, finally, points out that the mar- 
tyrs renewed the situation of peace and eunomia for the people, which existed 
in the period of the ancestors referred to in 4 Maccabees 3:20-21: ‘Because of 
them (i.e., the martyrs) the people?* gained peace (eireneusen to ethnos), and 
by reviving the observance of the law (eunomia) in their homeland (patris) 
they ravaged the enemy’ (18:4). 

What does eunomia mean in these passages? In Greek passages from the 
classical period, eunomia often concerns the proper order in the city-state. This 
harmonious order is often the result of an aristocratic form of government.25° 
Aristotle states that eunomia is a central target for politicians.?5! In his view, the 
concept has two aspects, which are related: (1) the laws of the state should be 
good; and (2) if that is the case, it is reasonable that the citizens obey the laws 
(Pol 4.8 129 4a). Aristotle continues this passage with a plea in favour of a mixed 
constitution. Plato also points to the role of the citizens in connection with 
eunomia and he remarks that it should be the focus of the mind of the citizens 
in order to maintain the life of the polis.?°? In the imperial period, the emperor 
is supposed to guarantee a state of eunomia. Philippus Epigrammaticus, for 
example, remarks in an epigram dating from Gaius’ reign that beehives were 
found in the ships that were dedicated to Augustus’ victory at Actium. The epi- 
gram ends as follows: ‘So good is the grace of Caesar's law and order (eunomia); 
he has taught the enemy’s arms to bear fruits of peace instead’.253 


248 4 Macc 7:9: ten eunomian hemön dia ton hupomonon ... ekurösas. For kuroö, meaning 
‘establish the truthfulness of’, see Muraoka, Lexicon, 420 s.v. 2. 

249 NRSV: ‘nation’. 

250 Andrewes, ‘Eunomia’; Ehrenberg, Polis und Imperium, 139-58; Steinmetz, Erwachen) 
60-71; Adkins, Moral Values, 46-57. The ideal situation of eunomia was in Tyrtaeus’ opin- 
ion best realized in Sparta; Andrewes, ‘Eunomia’, 95-100; Ehrenberg, Polis, 26 and 205; cf 
Plutarch, Lyc 29 (Mor 58A); Philo, Det 134. 

251 Aristotle, Eth nic 3.5 112b; Eth eud 1.5 1216b. 

252 Plato, Leg 12 g6od. Cf the definition of eunomia in Ps. Plato, Def 413e: peitharchia nomon 
spoudaion ‘compliance with good laws’. See Leisegang, ‘Platon, 2365f. 

253 For text, translation, and commentary, see Gow — Page, Greek Anthology, 1.298f; 2.331. Cf 
already oG1s 56 line 13 about Ptolemy 111 Euergetes; Plutarch, Mor 780F-781A. 
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In some Jewish writings, eunomia implies a situation of the proper order 
that is to the benefit of the people.??* A passage in Josephus implies that the 
right actions of the people's leaders can bring about such a situation. Josephus 
remarks concerning Samuel’s administration of Israel's cities: ‘He himself, 
setting out annually to these cities, gave judgment for them, and over a long 
period of time, established much in the way of a sound legal system (eunomia, 
Ant 6:31, trans Begg)’?5>5 Another passage in Josephus implies that this order 
has a theocratic foundation. In Against Apion 2:159-60, Josephus states that 
Moses, being the leader of Israel, considered it essential to ‘display the proper 
religious attitude and to provide for the peoples a perfect order (eusebein kai 
pollen eunomian tois laois emparaschein; transl. Barclay, adapted)’.”5° By high- 
lighting this, Moses could demonstrate his own virtue as well as ensure the 
lasting welfare of those who had made him their leader. He himself consid- 
ered God his guide and counsellor (Ag Ap 2:160). The proper order and peace 
are closely related in another Josephan passage in which he recounts David’s 
call to the leaders of the people to assist Solomon with the building of the 
Temple and dedicate themselves to the service of the Lord. As a reward they 
would enjoy peace (eirene) and order (eunomia, Ant 7:341).2? Philo regards the 
high priest as the guarantor of the good order in the Jewish community. The 
high priest administered justice according to the laws, performed daily prayers 
and sacrifices, and invoked the Lord’s blessings for brothers, parents and chil- 
dren, in order that all members and generations of the people would form a 
harmonious community, striving for peace (eirene) and good order (eunomia, 
Spec leg 3:131).258 If we compare 4 Maccabees with Jewish and non-Jewish pas- 
sages about eunomia, it seems that the author of 4 Maccabees has built on the 
non-Jewish view of the concept as the proper observance of the laws by the cit- 
izens and re-interpreted it by applying this to the Jewish law revealed by God 
and observed by the entire Jewish people. By defeating the tyrant, the martyrs, 
therefore have brought back the ideal situation of the proper observance of 
the Jewish law. 


254 Sometimes, however, eunomia is almost synonymous with nomos or politeia in a more 
general sense of polity. Herod offered a special polity (exairetos eunomia) to the inhabit- 
ants of Samaria/Sebaste according to Josephus, War 1:403, which probably implied privi- 
leges for the citizens. 

255 CfJosephus, Ant 7:195 concerning Absalom. 

256 Barclay, Against Apion, 258, reads pollén eunomian with Niese and interprets the phrase as 
‘the constitutional ideal of good laws properly observed’ (cf for the opposite Ag Ap 2:158). 

257 Cf Ant 11:216 concerning Artaxerxes’ decree (cf Esth 3:2 and Addition B in the Greek 
versions). 

258 In Flacc 94, Philo states that the activities of the Jews contributed to the good order and 
stability (eunomia kai eustatheia) of the city of Alexandria. 
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Another key word that concerns the political impact of the martyrdoms in 
4 Maccabees is politeia, which probably means ‘constitution’ in 2 Maccabees 
(above, section 4) and ‘way of life’ in 4 Maccabees.?°° The fictitious epitaph in 
4 Maccabees 17:9f discussed above indicates that the tyrant attempted to abol- 
ish the Jewish politeia by referring to ‘the violence of the tyrant who wished 
to destroy the way of life of the Hebrews (ten Hebraion politeian katalusai, 
17:9). The tyrant was defeated by the behaviour of the martyrs, which supports 
the meaning ‘way of life’ for politeia here. A statement by the sixth brother 
addressed to the tyrant has a similar implication: ‘We six boys have abolished 
your tyranny (turannis). Since you have not been able to persuade us to change 
our mind or to force us to eat defiling foods, is not this your downfall?’26° The 
concluding passage in 4 Maccabees 18:5 refers to Antiochus’ abolishment of 
the ancestral Jewish customs. This is a close parallel to the passage on the 
epitaph (17:9) and renders it likely that politeia means way of life in 17:9 and 
possibly also in the other passages with this word (4 Macc 3:20 and 8:7). In 
4 Maccabees 8:7f Antiochus tries to persuade the martyrs with these words: 


Trust me, then, and you will have positions of authority in my govern- 
ment if you will renounce the ancestral tradition of your way of life (ton 
patrion humön tes politeias thesmon).?® (8) Enjoy your youth by adopting 
the Greek way of life and by changing your manner of living. 


The continuation of 4 Maccabees 8:7 in verse 8 clearly points to the transition 
from one way of life to another, which renders the meaning ‘way of life’ for 
politeia probable here as well. The implication is once again that the author of 
4 Maccabees hardly seems to have had an interest in the political institutions 
of the Jewish people. The martyrs’ victory over the tyrant is a matter of the 
right way of life and this way of life has patriotic overtones: the martyrs prove 
that their Jewish way of life is vastly superior to the Greek way of the king. 
What are the implications of this view for the Jewish fatherland (patris), 
which is referred to several times (4 Macc 1:11; 4:1, 5, 20; 17:21; 18:4)? The author 
of 4 Maccabees re-interprets the fatherland in a way that is radically different 
from the view presented in 2 Maccabees.?62 The word patris has various mean- 
ings in Hellenistic-Jewish literature. It can mean ‘land of birth’ or ‘homeland, 


259 An alternative meaning is ‘political body’, Van Henten, ‘Jewish Epitaph’ 64-67. 

260 See also 4 Macc 6:10; 7:3f; 8:2, 15; 9:6, 8, 30; 16:14; 17:2, 11-16, 21. 

261 NRSV: ‘your national life. Thesmos can also mean ‘law’, ‘ordinance; ‘rule’, or ‘rite’ in this 
passage, see LSJ s.v. 795; Lust — Eynikel - Hauspie, Lexicon, 1.205. See also the reference to 
the ancestral commandments (hai patrioi entolai) in 4 Macc 9:1. 

262 Cf2 Macc 4:1; 5:8f, 15; 8:21, 33; 13:3, 10, 14; 1418. 
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as implied in some of the other Septuagint passages, where it translates erets 
moledet.263 It can also refer to the common descent of the Jewish people.? In 
2 Maccabees, the geographic, political, and cultural meanings of patris are com- 
bined and the word refers to the Jewish people with its own territory and prac- 
tices as seen from the perspective of the author. In this way Simon, Jason and 
Menelaus are characterized as betrayers of their fatherland (2 Macc 4:1; 5:8-9, 
15; cf 4 Macc 4:1). The geographic meaning of patris has faded in 4 Maccabees 
(1:11; 17:21; 18:4). Although Jerusalem (Hierosoluma, 4:3; 18:6) functions as the 
setting of the martyrdoms (4:1-26; 18:4-5), it is telling that the territory of Judea 
plays no role in the book and is not even mentioned in it. The deeds and words 
of the martyrs determine what happens to the Jewish fatherland. The author 
redefines the fatherland as the community of the Jewish people, of which the 
ideal way of life is restored by the martyrs because of their defeat of the king. 
It is worthwhile to quote 4 Maccabees 18:4 once again, because it formulates 
the political impact of the martyrdoms in a nutshell: ‘Because of them (i.e., the 
martyrs) the people?65 gained peace, and by reviving the observance of the law 
in the homeland they ravaged the enemy’. 


6 Conclusion 


The figures of the martyrs are closely connected with the depiction of the 
Jewish people in both 2 and 4 Maccabees. The authors present them as heroes 
in several ways and they fulfil an important role in the collective identities of 
the Jewish people as constructed in both books. In the context of the history 
of liberation narrated in 2 Maccabees 3-15, the self-sacrifice of the martyrs and 
Razis brings about a turn for the better within the framework of the narrative 
structure of the book, which enables Judas Maccabaeus to conduct a successful 
struggle of liberation. In the framework of the religious and political presenta- 
tion of the Jewish people in 2 Maccabees, the martyrs and Razis function as 
ideal members of the people and ideal citizens of the Jewish state on the basis 
of what they say, do and achieve during and by their self-sacrifice. They high- 
light the key points for a proper Jewish life, which is faithfulness to God and 
his laws in all circumstances. Their attitudes and statements set the example 
for other Jews and they stand out - for insiders and outsiders — as heroes who 
exemplify the uniqueness of the Jewish people. In 4 Maccabees, the martyrs 


263 LXX Jer 26[46]:16; cf Jer 22:10; Ezek 23:15. 
264 MT and LXX Esth 2:10, 20; 8:6. Also LXX Lev 25:10; Tob 5:11; LXX Esth 4:8A. 
265 NRSV: ‘the nation’ 
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also contribute significantly to the identity construction of the Jewish people. 
The book adds to the depiction of the people in 2 Maccabees a diachronic 
framework of a continuous history of the Jews, which connects the martyrs 
to famous forerunners known from Jewish Scripture. It links the performance 
of the martyrs to actions of exemplary figures from Abraham onwards. The 
author creates in this way a heroic and ongoing image of the Jewish people, 
which distinguishes itself not only by its unique practices based upon proper 
religion and the Jewish law, but also by the fact that, if necessary, the members 
of this people are capable of sacrificing their life for these key points of Jewish 
identity. This closely corresponds to the commemoration and glorification 
of famous Greek and Roman heroes, who died for their people and became 
models for others (exempla) in patriotic rhetoric. Besides, the author of 
4 Maccabees argues that the martyrs themselves defeated King Antiochus (1:1; 
17:9-16), who had no other option left than to withdraw and march against the 
Persians (18:4f). By their victory the martyrs did not liberate a Jewish state, but 
they restored the situation of eunomia - the proper observance of the Jewish 
laws by the people - and they enabled the Jews in this way to return to their 
previous way of life (politeia) in line with the proper attitude to God and faith- 
fulness to the Jewish law. 


CHAPTER 9 


Beneficial Death and Posthumous Reward in 
Second Temple Literature 


1 Beneficial Death 


This chapter offers a discussion of the various articulations of the ideas of ben- 
eficial death and posthumous vindication in martyrdom and noble death pas- 
sages from the Second Temple period. The martyrs and related figures such as 
Razis in 2 Maccabees or Taxo and his seven sons in the Assumption of Moses 
die for a cause. Their motivations can point to a beneficial after-effect of their 
death, but such an effect can also be presupposed by the narrative context. 
Similarly, a posthumous vindication can be anticipated already by the martyrs 
themselves, as their final statements in 2 and 4 Maccabees show, but it can 
also be stated after their death, as in the extensive sections with praise for the 
martyrs in 4 Maccabees 15-18. 

The motives for sacrificing one’s life for the benefit of other persons or for an 
entity or institution like the fatherland and the ancestral laws are sometimes 
expressed in formulaic language, analogous to non-Jewish Greek and Latin 
vocabulary. Two formulae stand out in this vocabulary within Second Temple 
literature: the so-called surrender- and dying-for-formulae. It is obvious that 
such vocabulary differs from the analytical language of scholars dealing with 
the function and results of self-sacrifice.! In this chapter we understand self- 
sacrifice in the broad sense as the sacrifice of one’s life for a cause. Such a sac- 
rifice can be motivated by one’s faithfulness to a group, to an institution, to 
the ancestral laws and customs including religious beliefs and practices, by the 
wish to deliver a group or entity, or by the willingness to die instead of other 
humans. Such a sacrifice can, therefore, have a beneficiary effect for an entity 
or other persons, which can be interpreted along various lines, although these 
do not have to be explicit. Our discussion will show that the beneficial effect 
can be presented as a sacrifice, a reconciliation, an atonement, a death by sub- 
stitution or a purification. 

The beneficial significance of Jewish martyrdoms in the Hellenistic and 
Early Roman periods is heavily debated, especially in connection with another 


ı Frey, ‘Probleme’, 10-41; Schröter, ‘Siihne, Stellvertretung und Opfer’; Janowski, ‘Leben’; Bendlin, 
‘Anstelle der Anderen’. 
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debate about the Jewish or Graeco-Roman traditions that would underlie the 
early Christian belief in the positive effects of the death of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
For several decades scholars have argued that Jewish martyrdom traditions 
inspired the early Christian interpretation of Jesus’ death as a death of atone- 
ment, or at least as a beneficial death. Marinus de Jonge gave a boost to this 
line of argument with an article that connected the Maccabean martyrdoms 
with Jesus’ death. In spite of severe criticisms,* this view has been elaborated 
by Jarvis Williams and others.5 A comparison of the early Jewish vocabulary 
concerning beneficial death with early New Testament passages that attribute 
a soteriological meaning to Jesus’ death shows that there is indeed some con- 
tinuity in these vocabularies but there are also important differences. The two 
formulae which frequently express the effect of Jesus’ death for others in the 
Pauline corpus, the so-called ‘dying for’ and ‘surrender’ formulae, occur only 
once in 2 Maccabees, without indication of the persons who would benefit 
from the martyrdoms (below). At the same time it is obvious that these for- 
mulae also occur in contemporary Graeco-Roman passages, with prepositions 
followed by persons who do benefit from the death concerned, which matches 
Paul’s passages about the positive effect of Jesus’ death. The vocabulary con- 
cerning reconciliation subsequent to the death of the Jewish martyrs or Jesus’ 
death corresponds more closely than the ‘dying for’ and ‘surrender’ vocabulary, 
and God appears to be the actor in both clusters of passages.” The death of Jesus 
and the death of the Maccabean martyrs also have both a propitiatory function, 
but the hilaskomai-vocabulary that expresses it in the Jewish passages (below) 


2 This chapter is partly based on a condensed and updated version of chapter 5 of Van Henten, 
Maccabean Martyrs. 

3 De Jonge, Jesus’ Death’. 

4 Breytenbach, ‘Gnadigstimmen’; Breytenbach, ‘Christus starb für uns’; Versnel, ‘Making Sense’; 
Eschner, Gestorben und hingegeben. See for various positions in this debate, Frey - Schröter, 
Deutungen; also: Bieringer, ‘Traditionsgeschichtlicher Ursprung’; Schröter, ‘Sterben’. 

5 See also Lohse, Märtyrer und Gottesknecht; Williams, Jesus’ Death; Wengst, Christologische 
Formeln, 67-70; Gubler, frühesten Deutungen, 206-335; Hengel, Atonement; de Jonge, Chris- 
tology in Context, 173-88; de Jonge, God's Final Envoy, 23-30; de Jonge, ‘opstanding’; de Jonge, 
‘Original Setting’; de Jonge, ‘plaats van de verzoening’; Heard, Maccabean Martyr Theology, 
394-465; Seeley, Noble Death; Powers, Salvation through Participation; Cummins, Paul and the 
Crucified Christ; Schenker, ‘Martyrium’; deSilva, ‘Jewish Martyrology’; Whitters, ‘Martyrdom 
as Cultic Death’; Williams, Maccabean Martyr Traditions; Schenker, ‘Martyrdom and Soteri- 
ology’; Schreiber, ‘Das Weihegeschenk Gottes’; Weiss, ‘Christus Jesus’; Schreiber, ‘Weiterge- 
dacht’; Williams, Christ Died; Williams, Christ Redeemed. 

6 With Breytenbach, ‘Christus starb fiir uns, 467. See also Bremmer, ‘Atonement’; Versnel, 
‘Making Sense’, 230-53. 

7 Bieringer, ‘2 Korinther 5,19a’, refers to 2 Macc 7:33 but concludes that there is no evidence for 
pre-Pauline traditional elements in Paul’s use of katalassö in 2 Cor 5:18-20. 
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plays only a marginal role in the earliest New Testament passages. That the 
beneficiary interpretation of Jesus’ death would derive only from the applica- 
tion of Jewish martyrdom traditions by Paul or other New Testament authors, 
therefore, seems to be overstating the case. Graeco-Roman ideas about bene- 
ficiary death were rather popular in the early imperial age, and they may well 
have been incorporated by New Testament authors. Nevertheless, 2 Maccabees 
shows already how Graeco-Roman traditions could be integrated with Jewish 
views about God’s covenant with the chosen people. The interpretation of 
martyrdom in 2 Maccabees can help us to explain why Jesus’ death has effects 
for the sins of the people of God as well as for God’s wrath turning into mer- 
cy, and perhaps also why Jesus’ death is articulated as total faithfulness to 
God.? Such notions are absent in contemporaneous Graeco-Roman sources. In 
any case, if Jesus’ followers have applied Jewish martyrdom traditions to their 
interpretation of Jesus’ death, they surely did adapt them considerably.!° 


11 The Prayer of Azariah 

This section deals with beneficial death in one of the Greek Additions to Daniel, 
because it elaborates the motive of Daniel’s three companions for sacrific- 
ing their life and connects that with a beneficiary effect of their death." The 
so-called Prayer of Azariah fills a gap in the Masoretic narrative of Daniel 3 
between verse 23 and 24-25 by expressing what the three companions expe- 
rience after they have been thrown into the fiery furnace. It is transmitted in 
two Greek versions, the Old Greek and the Theodotion version, which differ 
in details.!? The Prayer is a lamentation on behalf of the people and a prayer 
for deliverance at the same time. Most scholars assume that the text derives 
from a Hebrew source and argue for a date in the early Maccabean period 


8 Cf Schröter, ‘Sterben’. Breytenbach, ‘Christus starb für uns’, 467, rejects a connection 
between Jesus’ death and the ceasing of God’s wrath. 

9 Cummins, Paul and the Crucified Christ, 200. 

10 Further discussion and references in Van Henten, ‘Jewish Martyrdom’; Van Henten, 
‘Self-Sacrifice’. 

11 Introductory information about the additions: Mittmann-Richert, Einführung, 14-38. 

12 About the relationship between the Old Greek and Theodotion versions in Daniel, see 
Schiipphaus, ‘Verhältniss, 49-52; Engel, Susanna-Erzählung; Albertz, Gott des Daniel; 
Di Lella, ‘Textual History’. McLay, oG and Th Versions, argues that Theodotion is a trans- 
lation of MT independent of the Old Greek. Bogaert, ‘Daniel 3 Lxx’, 34-37, and Munnich, 
‘Les nomina sacra’, conclude in different ways that the Theodotion version is dependent 
on the Old Greek in the additions. Cf Di Lella, ‘Textual History’, 598f. Albertz, Gott des 
Daniel, 157, argues that Dan 4-6 in the Old Greek version is based on a forerunner of 
the mT of these chapters and that Daniel 3 originated as a separate story. See also Bons, 
‘Azariah’s Prayer’. 
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(second half of the second century BCE), because several details may hint at 
Antiochus Iv’s repression in Judah (Greek Daniel 3:28, 32).!3 In this Prayer the 
three men focus on the suffering of their people, which they consider to be a 
just punishment by God because of the people's sins and transgressions of the 
law (3:27-31, 37 Greek). They appeal to God to rescue the people by pointing to 
three reasons for God to become merciful again: (1) the covenant relationship 
(3:34-35 Greek), (2) the name of God, inextricably bound up with the cove- 
nant (3:34), and (3) God’s mercy (3:35).1* The prayer’s climax (3:37-40 Greek) 
offers additional grounds for the appeal to God, which build on the narrative 
context of the three men who were just thrown into the furnace: (1) the people 
of the Judeans has suffered more than any other people (3:37 Greek), (2) the 
Temple cult is not functioning at the moment of the prayer (3:38 Greek), and 
(3) the three men pray that God may consider their suffering as an alternative 
sacrifice:!6 


(39) May we be accepted (prosdechtheiemen) with our broken heart and 
humbled spirit, 

as though we came with burnt offerings (en holokautomasi) of rams and 
bullocks 

and with thousands of fat lambs.!” 

(40) Let our sacrifice (thusia) be as such before You this day. 

And be forgiving (exilasai) (from) behind you,!® 


13 See especially the end of verse 32 (Greek): ‘(You have handed over us ...) to an unjust 
king, the most wicked person on earth’. Neef, ‘Gebet des Asarja, 124 and 132. Differently: 
Joosten, ‘Prière d’Azarias’; Joosten, ‘Prayer of Azariah’, who argues that the Prayer was orig- 
inally composed in Greek in Alexandria (late second century BCE) by an author who was 
very familiar with the Septuagint. 

14 These motifs also occur in other prayers for deliverance, e.g., Neh 9; Dan 9; Esth 4.17a-z 
(Greek). Gunkel - Begrich, Einleitung in die Psalmen, 117-39; Gilbert, ‘prière d’Azarias’; 
Večko, ‘Prayer’; Neef, ‘Gebet des Asarja’, 127-29, who also discusses the composition of the 
prayer. 

15 Cf Neh 9:32; As Mos 9:3. 

16 Haag, ‘Daniel 12’, 139, concludes that Dan 3:38-40 presents the execution of Daniel’s three 
companions as ‘ein Gott wohlgefälliges Opfer ... das zur Vergebung der Sünden beiträgt 
und sühnende Kraft besitzt. Similarly, Koch, ‘Martyrertod’, 125-29, who includes the 
Aramaic version of the Jerachmeel Chronicle in his interpretation, which transmits in his 
opinion the most original version of the Prayer. 

17 Detailed discussion in Joosten, ‘Prayer of Azariah’, 11-13. 

18 The difficult phrase ‘(from) behind you (opisthen sou)’ is absent in P967, the oldest wit- 
ness of the Old Greek version. Joosten, ‘Prayer of Azariah), 14 with nıg, sees an analogy 
with LXX Jer 13:27 and proposes: ‘would that you be reconciled to us so that we might 
follow you again’. 
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because there is no disgrace to those who put their trust in you (tois 
pepoithosin epi sot), 
and consecrate (teleiösai) (from) behind you.!? 


translation of the Old Greek version by VAN HENTEN — AVEMARIE, adapted? 


This intercessory prayer by Daniel’s companions alludes in verse 39 to a rhetor- 
ical question, which builds on Micah 6:7 (Greek). The Micah passage refers to 
a sacrifice of thousands of rams or ten thousands of rivers of oil (or: ‘fat lambs’ 
with Codex A of the Old Greek), implying that a righteous attitude and kindness 
are more important than sacrifices (Micah 6:8).?! The prayer in Daniel 3 Greek 
also builds on Psalm 51 (50 Greek), which is set in a situation when Jerusalem’s 
walls are destroyed and God does not take delight in sacrifices. The restora- 
tion of Zion and the rebuilding of Jerusalem’s walls (Ps 51:18 [50:20 Old Greek]) 
follow upon God’s appreciating of ‘a wounded heart’ and considering ‘a broken 
spirit as a sacrifice (thusia)’ (Ps 50:19 Old Greek). In the light of the two pas- 
sages alluded to (Mic 6:7-8 Old Greek and Ps 51:16f [50:18f Old Greek]) and the 
narrative context it becomes plausible that the intercessory prayer in Daniel 3 
Old Greek invokes God to consider the execution of the three men as an alter- 
native sacrifice, different from the sacrifices in the context of the Jerusalem 
Temple.23 The reference to burnt offerings (verse 39b) makes sense in connec- 
tion with the execution in the fiery furnace in a context in which the Temple 
cult is not functioning or God is not pleased by the sacrifices in the Temple 
because the people had misbehaved by its disobedience to God and lack 
of justice.”4 


19 The word ‘you’ (sou) is absent in P967. 

20 The translation follows the Old Greek version. 

21 Williams, Christ Died for Our Sins, 78f, argues that the cultic vocabulary in Dan 3:38-40 
Old Greek implies that the function of the sacrifice of the three men is similar to that of 
the burnt-offerings in the Temple cult. 

22 Ps 5116-18 [5018-20 Greek]; cf Dan 3:28, 32, 37f Old Greek. Old Greek Daniel 3:39f closely 
resembles Old Greek Psalm 50:18f. 

23 Cf Večko, ‘Prayer’, 156: ‘The petition that the martyr’s death on the profane level would 
be as pleasant to God as the burnt offering in the Temple, attaches to the sacrificial law’. 
Also: Joosten, ‘Prayer of Azariah, 13. Differently: Collins, Daniel, 203, and Van der Horst — 
Newman, Early Jewish Prayers, 186f, who state that it is not certain that the sacrifice con- 
cerns the three men. 

24 See Van der Horst - Newman, Early Jewish Prayers, 210, who also argue that the three men 
implicitly adopt the role of priests who make atoning sacrifices on behalf of the people. 
Cf Gilbert, ‘priére d’Azarias’, 572 and 578. 
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Two details in the Old Greek text of verse 40 (40b-c) should be noted 
here.25 The Theodotion version, which is much better attested than the Old 
Greek version, offers a different reading in both cases.?$ The focus of the prayer 
switches from the people to the suffering of the three men in Daniel 3:39f. The 
Old Greek version supports the intercessory prayer of the men with the claim 
that the three are blameless, in spite of the confession of guilt made on behalf 
of the people in Daniel 3:27-31, 37. The text reads: ‘because there is no disgrace 
to those who put their trust in you’ (Dan 3:40c Old Greek).?” This statement in 
the present tense implies in the context of the execution described that the 
three men remained faithful to God unto death (in line with Dan 3:28MT/3:95 
Old Greek and Theodotion). In the context of their willingness to sacrifice 
themselves as an alternative offering, this means that the men are blameless 
sacrifices.28 

The present tense in verse 4oc Old Greek may explain a second difference 
from Theodotion, namely that the death of the three companions has a bene- 
ficial effect on the relationship between God and his people. Verse 4ob hints at 
God becoming merciful again in a cryptic phrase (kai exilasai opisthen sou; ‘be 
forgiving [from] behind You’).2° The verbal form exilasai from the deponent 
exhilaskomai ‘propitiate, make atonement’° can theoretically be interpreted 
as an infinitive or optative of the aorist, but since the verb is a deponent, the 
only option is to read this verbal form as a second person imperative of the 
aorist,*! although God as subject of this verb is without any parallel in Second 
Temple literature.” For this reason the meaning of the simplex ‘be forgiving’ 


25 Bogaert, Daniel 3Lxx’, 27, calls the sacrifice of the three men a martyrdom (‘le martyre’). 

26 There is no consensus whether Theodotion is a revision of the Old Greek or its Vorlage or 
is based on a different source. 

27 Dan 3:40c Old Greek: hoti ouk estin aischuné tois pepoithosin epi soi. Cf Theodotion: ‘to 
those who will put their trust in you’. The future tense in Theodotion (estai) implies, per- 
haps, that verse 3:40c hints at the deliverance of the men or the entire people. 

28 Differently: Kraus, Tod Jesu, 37: ‘die Bezeichnung “Sühnopfer” geht über den vorliegenden 
Sachverhalt hinaus ... hier lässt sich nicht von stellvertretender Sühne reden, da nach 
Dan 3,28, 37 Lxx die Männer zur Solidargemeinschaft der Sünder gehören‘. 

29  Theodotion reads kai ektelesai opisthen sou as ‘consider it as perfect (from) behind you, 
which may be a correction of the Old Greek by Theodotion, Schüpphaus, ‘Verhältnis’; 
Engel, Susanna-Erzählung, 55-57. 

30 Detailed analysis in Büchner, “E&tAdcac8a’, who concludes that the verb mainly means 
‘appease’ and ‘propitiate’ in the cultic portions of the Septuagint. 

31 With Collins, Daniel, 195; Bogaert, ‘Daniel 3Lxx’, 27, n44; Večko, ‘Prayer’, 155; Joosten, 
‘Prayer of Azariah’, 12-14. 

32 More plausible interpretations require adaptations of the Greek text, see, e.g., Hengel, 
Atonement, 61; Neef, ‘Gebet des Asarja’, 126; 138. Powers, Salvation through Participation, 
223, argues that the few Septuagint Mss that still exist are corrupted, but the early witness 
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may be preferred here, because that makes sense with God as subject. If so, 
the meaning would be that the three men call upon God to be forgiving in the 
light of their willingness to die as a sacrifice and the fact that their behaviour 
so far has been blameless.?* The detail from behind you’, which is mentioned 
twice (3:40b, d), must refer to God’s presence. It may allude to Moses’ meeting 
of God as described in Exod 33f: Moses cannot see God’s face and majesty, 
but only God’s backside (Exod 33:23).3° The second and final appeal to God 
in Dan 3:40d Greek applies once again vocabulary that is connected with the 
Temple cult. The verb teleioö ‘consecrate’ is used for the installation of priests 
in the Septuagint.? In line with the context of the prayer of the three men it 
may call for a confirmation of their role as blameless sacrifices. 

The intercessory prayer in Daniel 3 Old Greek concerns an appeal to God 
to consider the execution of Daniel’s three companions as an alternative sac- 
rifice in a context where the Temple cult is not functioning. Two details in the 
Old Greek text of verses 39f stand out in comparison to the later Theodotion 
version. The Old Greek presupposes that the three men are blameless in spite 
of the confession of guilt made on behalf of the people (Daniel 3:27-31, 37 
Old Greek). The notoriously difficult passage with the verb exhilaskomai ‘be 
atoned’ in Old Greek Dan 3:40 may be a call upon God to be forgiving because 
of the three men’s willingness to die as a sacrifice and the fact that their life so 
far has been blameless. 


1.2 1 Maccabees 6:43-46 
As we have seen in chapter 5, 1 Maccabees narrates how several of the Maccabean 
brothers die a heroic death during combat. A brief report in 1 Maccabees 6 


P967 also has the reading exilasai. Neef, ‘Gebet des Asarja, 140, wrongly concludes that 
the entire verb is absent in the Prayer. 

33 Muraoka, Lexicon, 340, gives as main meanings of the simplex hilaskomai: ‘be forgiving, 
‘be favourably disposed’. 

34 Semantically, the appeal would be similar to hileös genesthai and related phrases in the 
intercessory statements of the martyrs (2 Macc 7:37; 4 Macc 6:28; 9:24; 12:17). 

35 Some scholars interpret ‘(from) behind You’ as ‘before You’ or assume that the reading 
goes back to a corruption of the Hebrew or Aramaic source, Kuhl, Drei Männer, 146-47; 
Kraus, Tod Jesu, 37; Koch, Deuterokanonische Zusätze, 2.55-59; Collins, Daniel, 202; Van 
Henten - Avemarie, Martyrdom and Noble Death, 61; Večko, ‘Prayer’, 155. The phrase may 
just refer to God’s presence as humans may experience it, in line with the statement about 
Moses’ experience of God’s presence in Exod 33:23, which refers to God’s backside (LXX: 
ta opisö mou); Lindblom, ‘Theophanies, 102, n21; KBL? 1.34. 

36 LXX Exod 29:9, 29, 33, 35; Lev 4:5; 8:33; 16:32; Num 3:3; cf 2 Chr 8:16 in connection with the 
dedication of the Temple. Vecko, ‘Prayer’, 155, argues that the phrase is a literal rendering 
of Hebrew mille achare ‘wholeheartedly follow’ (cf Josh 14:8f and Num 14:24). 
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informs us that one of the sons of Mattathias, the priest who started the 
revolt against the Seleucid King Antiochus Iv, sacrificed himself in an attempt 
to rescue the Jewish people (1 Macc 6:43-46).?” This son was called Eleazar 
Avaran. He died on the battlefield in a way that reminds one of the devotio of 
a Roman general, a self-sacrifice among the enemies as an ultimate attempt 
to gain victory at a moment when the hostile army was about to triumph.38 
Eleazar wanted to kill the young Seleucid king Antiochus v Eupator during the 
Battle of Beth-Zechariah, south of Jerusalem (1 Macc 6:32-54; 162 BCE) and 
attacked the largest of the king’s war-elephants on which the king supposedly 
was riding: 


Eleazar Avaran saw that one of the animals was covered with royal coats 
of mail. It exceeded all the other animals, and he believed that the king 
was on it. He gave his life to save his people (kai edoken heauton tou sösai 
ton laon autou) and to achieve for himself an everlasting name.?? (6:46) 
He got unto the elephant, stabbed it from beneath*? and killed it, but it 
fell to the ground on top of him and he died there. 


1 Macc 6:43-46; trans VAN HENTEN — AVEMARIE 


The surrender formula in 1 Macc 6:44 (‘he gave his life to save his people’) hints 
at the beneficial effect of Eleazar’s self-sacrifice: it indicates Eleazar’s intention, 
but the report implies at the same time that he did not succeed (1 Macc 6:47). 
The battle did not end well for the Jews and Eleazar’s attempt failed. 


1.3 2 Maccabees 7 and 14:37-46 

This section will focus on beneficial death in 2 Maccabees. The posthumous 
vindication of the Maccabean martyrs and Razis in 2 Maccabees will be dis- 
cussed further on in this chapter. 

The narrative sequence of foreign threats and deliverance because of God's 
support in 2 Maccabees’ presentation of the history of Judea is based on the 
so-called Deuteronomistic view of history, with the Jews’ faithfulness to God 
and God’s laws as the crucial factor. The disobedience of prominent Jews 


37 Adinolfi, Questioni bibliche; Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus, 333-37. 

38 Fora brief discussion and references about the self-sacrifice of a devotio, see Van Henten — 
Avemarie, Martyrdom and Noble Death, 19-21; 36-38. 

39  CfMattathias incitation in1 Macc 2:51: ‘Remember the deeds of the ancestors, which they 
did in their generations; and you will receive great honour and an everlasting name’. See 
also 1 Macc 9:10; 13:29. 

40 The Lucian recension is more specific: ‘he gave it (i.e., the elephant) the sword’. 

41 Steck, Israel; Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 21-23; Honigman, Tales, 72-81. 
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falling for Greek practices or harming the Jerusalem Temple, in particular the 
high priests Jason, Menelaus and Alcimus, disturbs the covenant relationship 
between God and his chosen people. The different stages of Seleucid oppres- 
sion function therefore as God’s temporary punishment of the Jews. In this nar- 
rative setting the martyrdoms of Eleazar and the anynomous mother with her 
seven sons as well as the self-sacrifice by Razis function as a turn for the better 
that anticipates the deliverance and liberation of the Jews. The violent death 
of these heroes leads to the restoration of the covenant relationship, which 
is a pre-condition for a successful combat against the Seleucid overlords.*? 
The author anticipates this result of these noble deaths most explicitly when 
he points to the beneficiary function of the self-sacrifice of the seven sons in 
their final statements, especially that of the youngest son (2 Macc 7:36-38; also 
7:33; 14:46). These statements incorporate Greek vocabulary that points to the 
reconciliation between God and the Jewish people as well as to an interces- 
sory prayer and an atonement that may follow upon the death of the heroes. 
They also hint at a vicarious aspect of the martyrs’ death. The youngest brother 
implores God to become merciful again to his people and he anticipates a role 
for himself and his brothers at this turning point by praying that God will end 
his wrath with or in him and his brothers (7:37f). The beneficiary aspect of 
Razis’ self-sacrifice remains implicit, but if one would interpret his self-killing 
as an analogy to the self-sacrifice of Menoeceus and the devotio of Roman sol- 
diers (below), certain details of his self-sacrifice can be interpreted as indica- 
tors of an atoning and vicarious function of his death. 

We will start with the reconciliation between God and the Jews referred to 
in 2 Maccabees 7:32f. In his rather elaborate speech before his execution the 
youngest son points out to the king that the sufferings of the Jewish people 


42 Analysis of the composition of 2 Macc 3:1-15:36 in Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 
23-36; Honigman, Tales, 67-94. 

43 Several scholars doubt whether 2 Maccabees expresses notions about an effective death, 
e.g., Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch’, 130; Steck, Geschick, 261, ni; Williams, Jesus’ Death, 82-89; 
Gese, Zur Biblischen Theologie, 104; Versnel, ‘Quid Athenis et Hierosolymis?’ (the martyrs 
are ‘mimetically vicarious’); Seeley, Noble Death, 87-91; 145; Vos, ‘Vragen’. Kraus, Tod Jesu, 
34-36, rejects that 2 Maccabees presents the martyrdoms as atonement and substitution. 
Differently: Sjöberg, Gott, 222; Lohse, Märtyrer, 67-69; Gnilka, ‘Martyriumsparänese), 236; 
Downing, ‘Jesus and Martyrdom’, 288f; Wengst, Christologische Formeln, 79f; Kellermann, 
‘Sühnetod’; Habicht, 2. Makkabäerbuch, 185f; Baumeister, Anfänge, 41f and 49; de Jonge, 
Jesus’ Death’; Bremmer, ‘Atonement’ Eschner, Gestorben und hingegeben, 319-43, argues 
that the self-sacrifice of the Maccabean martyrs is closely connected with God’s punish- 
ment of the people and that its effect concerns the protection of the Jewish practices and 
a salvific function (‘eine rettende Wirkung’) for the fellow-Jews (340). For a recent survey, 
see Williams, Christ Died for Our Sins, 74-104. 
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resulted from its own sins and that a period of punishment would be followed 
by the reconciliation between God and his servants: 


For we are suffering because of our own sins. (7:33) And if our living Lord 
is angry for a little while (bracheös epörgistai), to rebuke and discipline 
us, he will again be reconciled with his own servants (palin katallagesetai 
tois heautou doulois). 


In line with a previous statement of another brother in 7:18 (‘we are suffering 
these things on our own account, because of our sins against our own God’) as 
well as other passages in 2 Maccabees, the suffering and reconciliation men- 
tioned in 2 Maccabees 7:32f with the references to ‘us’ and ‘the servants’ are 
inclusive: they concern the entire Jewish people and not only the martyrs.** 
Although no blame of the martyrs themselves is mentioned, the corporate 
identity of the people that is presupposed in 2 Maccabees renders it plausi- 
ble to assume that the martyrs shared in the sinfulness of the Jewish people 
because of the wicked measures by some of its leaders and that the martyrs 
suffered in solidarity with the rest of the people as its representatives.* This 
interpretation is supported by another statement of the youngest brother, 
which explicitly refers to the entire people (7:37f). Both martyrdoms (6:18-31 
and 7:1-42) imply that the martyrs remain faithful to God and his laws at all 
costs, which means that the ‘sinfulness’ of the martyrs remains ambiguous: as 
members of the Jewish people they share its sinfulness but as individuals they 
are completely faithful to God.*6 The verb katalasso used in the final words 
of the youngest martyr in 2 Maccabees 7:32f unmistakably means ‘reconcile’ 
here.*” In contrast to non-Jewish sources, the reconciliation that is anticpated 


44 See, e.g., 2 Macc 6:12-17 and 8:29. Differently: 2 Macc 7:6, where ‘us’ and ‘his servants’ refer 
to the martyrs only. 

45 Cf 2 Macc 1:5; 5:17, 20; 6:14-15; 10:4, Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 136-37; Powers, 
Salvation through Participation, 201-3; Lichtenberger, ‘Martyrium und Stellvertretung, 80; 
Williams, Christ Died for Our Sins, 86; 89; 95. 

46 Cf Kraus, Tod Jesu, 35, who argues that the martyrdoms cannot have a vicarious and aton- 
ing result because of the martyrs’ sinfulness: ‘Die Martyrer sterben jedoch nicht stellver- 
tretend als Unschuldige, sondern als Schuldige, solidarisch mit dem Volk’. 

47 Except from Jer 31:39, katalassö occurs in the Septuagint only in 2 Macc 1:5 and 8:29; 
cf katallagé in 2 Macc 5:20. In non-Jewish texts, the verb often refers to reconciliation 
between people, Breytenbach, Versöhnung. Cf Porter, KataMdoow, 62: ‘This (the use of 
xataMáooeoðar in 2 Macc 7:33) is an example of usage D, in which using the unusual 
future passive form the angry party, God, gives up its anger against another. The dative 
indicates the goal or direction of his reconciliation, not the instrument’. 
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is not inter-human, but between humans and God.*® All passages with kata- 
lasso and the related noun katallagé in 2 Maccabees concern the reconcilia- 
tion between God and the Jewish people. The dative tois adelphois mou (7:33) 
should be interpreted as a dativus sociativus.*? The passive katallagesetai ‘he 
[God] will let himself be reconciled with his own servants’ (7:33) indicates 
an interaction between God and the martyrs that results in a reconciliation. 
The martyrs take the initiative but God acknowledges the reconciliation that 
apparently follows upon the martyrs’ death. Since the Temple cult has stopped 
functioning before the execution of the martyrs, the narrative strongly sug- 
gests that the martyrs themselves bring about the reconciliation. This read- 
ing is supported by the continuation of the narrative in 2 Maccabees 8, which 
implies that the reconciliation between God and his people has become a 
fact.5° From 2 Macc 8:1 onward the tide is turning for the better for the Jews. 
After Judas the Maccabee’s victory over Nicanor, Judas and his people ‘made 
common supplication and implored the merciful Lord to be wholly reconciled 
with his servants’ (eis telos katallagenai tois hautou doulois, 8:29).5! This verse 
repeats the martyr’s statement in 7:33 and confirms the interpretation that the 
‘servants’ in 7:33 refers to the entire people and not only to the martyrs. The 
passages in 2 Macc 7:33 and 8:29 complement each other and imply that a rec- 
onciliation between God and the Jewish people is brought about because of 
the faithfulness of the martyrs. This explains why Judas and his people can 
pray for a complete or final reconciliation (cf 8:29, which is missing in 7:33).52 
The last part of the statement of the youngest martyr (7:37f) anticipates the 
restoration of the covenant relationship from a different angle. In a detailed 
analysis Ulrich Kellermann argues that these verses belong to the tradition 
of the song of mourning of the people and that this tradition is combined 
with the intercessory prayer of the martyr that leads to the atonement for 
the sins of the people.®? Kellermann also argues that the death of the martyrs 


48 With Williams, Christ Died for Our Sins, 88. 

49 BDR § 194; cf Rom 5:10; 2 Cor 5:18, 20; Mark 5:24 v.l. Porter, KataMdoow. 

50  Eschner, Gestorben und hingegeben, 338-41, emphasizes that the presentation of the effec- 
tive impact of self-sacrifice in 2 and 4 Maccabees strongly differs from the Graeco-Roman 
interpretation of self-sacrifice as an apotropaic act because the response of God is uncer- 
tain at the moment of the death of the protagonists, while the outcome of the apotropaic 
self-sacrifice would be guaranteed so to say because the deity had indicated this before- 
hand. However, if the framework of the covenant theology that underlies the martyrdoms 
is taken into account, one could argue that the return of God’s benevolence for his people 
is the plausible outcome of the self-sacrifice. 

51 With Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 302f. 

52 Goldstein, 17 Maccabees, 338. 

53 Kellermann, ‘Siihnetodes’. Also: Schenker, ‘Martyrdom and Soteriology’, 205-8; 2uf. 
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is interpreted as a burnt offering, which reminds one of the self-sacrifice of 
Daniel's companions in the Prayer of Azariah (above).°* 2 Maccabees 7:37f 
has indeed the form of an intercessory prayer. Besides pointing out that the 
seven sons were willing to sacrifice themselves for the Jewish laws (with a 
‘dying-for-formula’)®> it consists of three requests, which are each formu- 
lated with an infinitive construction. The young man prays first that God may 
soon be merciful again for the people, subsequently that God may punish 
Antiochus Iv and cause the king to confess that he is the one and only God, 
and finally that God literally ‘in me and my brothers’ will cause that his wrath 
will end. Kellermann concludes that the intercessory prayer in particular 
brings about the atonement from the side of God.? The preposition en in the 
third appeal (‘in me and my brothers’, 7:38) implies the personal involvement 
of the seven brothers.®” The en in this phrase may be instrumental (‘by means 
of’)58 or point to a location, which would imply that the maltreated bodies 
of the martyrs are the place where God’s wrath is supposed to end. In that 
case one could translate: ‘(I call upon God) to make to stand the wrath of 
the Almighty in (or: on) me and my brothers’.5? This part of the intercessory 
prayer anticipates that God will be forgiving, whereby the self-sacrifice of the 
martyrs functions as a substitution for the other Jews.®° This reading is sup- 
ported by other phrases of the prayer of 7:37f. The martyr highlights his and 
his brothers’ willingness to sacrifice themselves with a surrender-formula that 
indicates the reason for which they surrender themselves:®! ‘I, like my broth- 
ers, surrender my body and my life for the laws of our ancestors (kai soma kai 


54 Kellermann, ‘Siihnetodes’, 77-79. 

55 2 Macc 6:28 and 7:9 also have a ‘dying for’ formula with the laws as a motive. See also 
2 Macc 8:21; 4 Macc 1:8, 10; 6:27; 16:25; Josephus, Ant 12:267; 13:5f. 

56 Kellermann, ‘Siihnetodes’, 72 and 79, who also summarizes his view with the phrase 
stellvertretende Siihne durch Fiirbitte. Williams, Christ Died for Our Sins, 87 and go, argues 
that 2 Maccabees appropriates language from Lxx Isa 53 and Leviticus and that the func- 
tion of the martyrs’ death parallels that of Yom Kippur. He also states that the martyrs’ 
deaths are a foundational reason for God ending His wrath against the nation (p92). Also: 
Kraus, ‘Zur Rezeption‘. 

57 BDR § 219.1. 

58 Williams, Christ Died for Our Sins, gif. 

59 Schwartz, ‘Divine Punishment’ Cf for a related view Mart Pol 1.1: Polycarp’s martyrdom 
brings an end to the persecution. 

60 Steck, Geschick, 261, nı: ‘Das gewaltsame Sterben ist als extreme Manifestation der Geset- 
zestreue verstanden’. Cf Williams, Jesus’ Death, 88. 

61 For surrender formulae, see Williams, Jesus’ Death, 214f; Popkes, Christus Traditus; Wengst, 
Formeln, 67-70; Hengel, Atonement, 34-36; Breytenbach, ‘Gnadigstimmen’; Eschner, 
Gestorben und hingegeben. 
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psuchén prodidomi peri ton patrion nomön, 7:37).5 I call upon God that he 
will show mercy speedily to the people (hileds tachu toi ethnei genesthai, 7:37; 
NRSV adapted)’. The use of the word adelphoi ‘brothers’ stresses the solidarity 
of the brothers, who act as a collective unit (cf 7:1, 29, 36).63 The surrender 
formula ‘I surrender my body and my life for’ is part of the intercessory prayer, 
which implies that the prayer and the self-sacrifice of the martyrs are closely 
connected. 

The atonement and ending of God’s wrath are the result of the intercessory 
prayer of the youngest brother and the death of all the martyrs. The phrase 
‘showing mercy to the people’ occurs elsewhere in the Septuagint in passages 
that describe an appeal to God to be merciful again (hileds genou) to the people 
of Israel (below). Moses’ appeal to God to be merciful to the people after the 
veneration of the golden calf in Exodus 32 may be alluded to in 2 Maccabees 7, 
because it combines the appeal to God with the request to God to end his 
anger: ‘stop the anger of your rage, and be propitious at the wickedness of your 
people’ (LXX Exod 32:12, trans LJ. Perkins, NETS). Moses successfully points 
to the covenant relationship with the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob to 
spurt his intercession (Exod 32:13f). In Deuteronomy 211-9 a similar appeal 
to God is accompanied by the vicarious death of a heifer in order to purge 
Israel from an unpunished murder: ‘Be merciful to your people Israel, whom 
you redeemed o Lord, so that innocent blood may not be among your people 
Israel’; (LXX Deut 21:8; trans M.K.H. Peters, NETS).6* Some of these passages 
with the verb hilaskomai (‘pardon’, ‘be merciful’, ‘be propitious’)® and related 
lexemes presuppose the context of an intercessory prayer by persons who 
were about to be killed and indicate a propitiatory meaning of the death of 
these persons.® There is hardly or no evidence for Kellermann’s view that the 


62 Söma kaipsuchēn is a fixed phrase in 2 Macc (also 14:38 and 15:30). Body and soul together 
form a unity, a living person. The youngest martyr and Razis are prepared to sacrifice both 
for the cause of Judaism, and Judah the Maccabee is a ‘protagonist’ who fully deploys 
body and soul for his struggle (15:30). The scene about Onias in 2 Macc 3:16f shows that 
the body can express how the soul feels. Differently: Doran, 2 Maccabees, 155 and 163, 
who argues for a Platonic dichotomy of body and soul in connection with 2 Macc 6:30. Cf 
Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 304. 

63 Differently: Kellerman, Auferstanden, 33. 

64 There is no reference to a substitute sacrifice in Amos 7:2. For related vocabulary with 
hileös and forms of genesthai, see LXX Num 14:19; 1 Kgs 8:30, 34, 36, 39, 50; 2 Chr 6:25, 27, 
39; 7:14; 2 Macc 2:7, 22; 10:26. 

65 Lust - Eynikel - Hauspie, Lexicon, 1.214. 

66 Dan 3:40 Old Greek, above; 4 Macc 6:28; 9:24; 12:17; cf 4 Macc 17:22. Like the ‘dying for’ 
and ‘surrender’ formulae, this vocabulary, too, originates in non-Jewish Greek passages, 
Breytenbach, ‘Gnadigstimmen. 
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self-sacrifice of the martyrs in 2 Maccabees is inspired by the image of a burnt 
offering. Some of the martyrs are tortured with the aid of fire (e.g., 7:3-5), but 
an explicit reference to burnt offerings is absent. 

The aftermath of the martyrdoms implies that the martyrs’ deaths were ben- 
eficial indeed. Judas the Maccabee can start his liberation struggle in chapter 8, 
which is supported by God. Repetitions of the vocabulary of the intercessory 
prayer in 2 Maccabees 8 supports the reading that the covenant relationship 
between God and the Jewish people is restored after the martyrdoms and 
that God has become merciful again for his people.®’ Judas calls upon God to 
remember the people's oppression by the Seleucids, ‘to hearken to the blood 
that cried out to him’ and to have mercy (eleesai) on the city (2 Macc 8:3). These 
phrases refer to the previous sufferings of the Jews including the tortures and 
execution of the martyrs. The author incorporates here the well-known motif 
of the blood of righteous persons that cried out to God as a call to interfere 
(Gen 4:10; Rev 6:9-11).68 Several passages in Jewish Scripture depict God as the 
‘avenger of blood’, who takes care that justice is done to those who murder his 
people.®? The remark a few lines further that Judas and his fellow-soldiers had 
become invincible ‘for the wrath of the Lord had turned to mercy (eleos)’ (8:5) 
connects Judas’ prayer directly with the martyrdoms, as the references to God’s 
wrath in 7:33, 38, and 8:5 imply. Judas’ subsequent victory over the Seleucid 
commander Nicanor is presented by the author as the first experience of this 
mercy (eleos, 8:27). In 2 Maccabees 8:29 Judas implores God to be reconciled 
forever with his people (above).”° The martyrs’ intercession and self-sacrifice, 
therefore, seem to function as the turning-point in the narrative where God’s 
wrath turns to mercy again. 

Within the narrative section of 2 Maccabees 14:1-15:36 Razis’ spectacular 
and rather bloody self-sacrifice precedes Judas the Maccabee’s final victory 
over the Seleucid general Nicanor. It follows upon the high priest Alcimus’ 
betrayal of the Jewish cause and Nicanor’s oath against the Temple (14:31-33), 
where God had taken up residence again (14:35). It is plausible that Razis’ 
self-sacrifice fulfils an analogous function in the narrative context as the mar- 
tyrdoms in 4:-10:8 do, although it should be noted that the Temple cult is 
functioning again at this stage of the narrative. 


67 Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 317. 

68 Also: Philo, Det 48; 70; 4 Ezra 15:8; Sib Or 3.311-13; mSan 4:5. Cf Ezek 35:6; 1 En 22:5-7. 

69 Deut 32:43; 2 Kings 9:7; Ps g:12f; 72:14; 79:10. Schwartz, 2 Maccabees, 327, points especially 
to Deut 32:43 (because Deuteronomy 32 is important for the author) and comments that 
the blood is effective, quoting R. Eleazar ben Shammua’s statement ‘there is no atone- 
ment without blood’ (bYom 5a) See also Surkau, Martyrien, 58f. 

70  Cf2 Macc 6:16; 7:23, 29. 
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The repeated attempts by Razis to kill himself before he is arrested by 
Nicanor’s soldiers as discussed in chapter 4 may hint at a beneficial effect of 
his death. He first tries to kill himself with a sword and then throws himself 
from a wall in an attempt to hit Nicanor’s soldiers (14:43). The author highlights 
the blood that he loses while running through the crowd of soldiers (14:45), 
and it may be precisely Razis’ blood that has a beneficial effect, as analogous 
forms of death in the Greek and Roman tradition suggest. Razis’ blood may 
have touched several of the enemy soldiers, because it gushed forth like a foun- 
tain (14:45).71 

Especially one type of self-sacrifice highlighted in Euripides’ tragedy The 
Phoenician Women is similar to Razis’ self-killing. Euripides’ The Phoenician 
Women (dating probably from 411-409 BCE) elaborates the self-sacrifice of the 
Theban prince Menoeceus on behalf of his city in the context of a military con- 
flict between Thebes and Argos.” The seer Teiresias had informed Menoeceus’ 
father Creon, the uncle of the Theban king, that someone from the lineage of 
the Dragon’s tooth, the family of Cadmus, the dragon slayer and founder of 
Thebes, had to sacrifice his life because the deities Ares and Ge (Earth) had 
to be appeased because of specific deeds by their ancestor Cadmus. This per- 
son had to be slaughtered as a blood-oblation to the earth (Phoen 933; also 
Phoen 930-59). The sacrifice would ensure Thebes’ defeat of Argos. Teiresias 
also indicates that Creon’s own son was destined to be the victim that would 
bring deliverance to the fatherland (Phoen gızf).7”3 Menoeceus first tries to kill 
himself with a sword (Phoen 1090-92) and next jumps from the walls of Thebes 
in order to save his city from the people from Argos.” Menoeceus’ last words to 
the choir confirm that he had accepted his mission and did not want to betray 
his fatherland (Phoen 996). He explains the significance of his self-sacrifice as 
follows: ‘I will go and save the town, and give my soul to death for this land’s 
sake’ (eimi kai sdiso polin psuchen te dösö tesd’ huperthanon chthonos; Phoen 
997f; trans A.S. Way).” Euripides interprets the blood spent during Menoeceus’ 
self-sacrifice as a gift to the earth (Phoen 933), apparently a sacrifice that has 


71 ~~ Krounédon, ‘like a spring’, ‘gushing’, is a hapax legomenon in the Septuagint, see LSJ 999 
s.v. Philo uses the phrase in his description of the gruesome death of Flaccus (Flacc 190), 
Nelis, 11 Makkabeeén, 281. 

72 Schmitt, Freiwilliger Opfertod, 7-13; 37-39; 88-93; O’Connor-Visser, Aspects of Human 
Sacrifice, 73-98; Bremmer, ‘Self-Sacrifice’. 

73 Cf Phoen 947f; 964; 968f; 997f; and 1090 as well as Menoeceus’ own words in Phoen 
1009-13. For details, see Mastronarde, Euripides. 

74 As argued by Bremmer, ‘Self-Sacrifice’, 198f, who adds that the Phoenissae were a pop- 
ular tragedy in antiquity and that many Hellenistic and early Roman authors refer to 
Menoeceus’ self-sacrifice. 

75 Ed Diggle, Euripidis Fabulae. See also Euripides, Phoen 997-98; 1009-12; 1055-56. 
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to appease the deity or deities connected with the earth.’”6 By way of analogy 
Razis’ blood could be interpreted as a gift to appease God, anticipating the 
rescue of his city Jerusalem in the final battle between Judas the Maccabee and 
Nicanor narrated in 2 Maccabees 15. However, a specific location where Razis’ 
blood was spilled is not indicated, the narrator just reports that he was losing a 
lot of blood while walking through the crowd of soldiers (2 Macc 14:45). A later 
interpretation connects Menoeceus’ blood with purification. The Roman poet 
Statius (first century CE) reinterprets Menoeceus’ self-sacrifice on behalf of the 
city of Thebes by incorporating motifs that derive from traditions about the 
devotio, the dedication to death by a Roman soldier (below).”’ Statius describes 
Menoeceus’ death in great detail in his Thebais and depicts how Menoeceus 
stands with holy countenance and unwonted majesty on a special section 
of Thebes’ city wall, visible for everybody (Theb 10.756f).78 He pronounces a 
formula (762-73), in which he incites the gods of the arms and in particular 
Apollo to grant Thebes the goodwill that he ‘has bought with his blood’ (763f). 
He asks the gods that the tide turn in the war and that the sanctuaries, land, 
houses, marriages, and children be given back to the Thebans in return for his 
willingness to die (morte mea, 768f). Menoeceus subsequently injures himself 
with his sword and sprinkles Thebes’ towers with his blood (774-79), thereby 
purifying its walls (sanguine tunc spargit turres et moenia lustrat, 777; also 
793-95). Finally, Menoeceus finds death in the middle of the enemy (778f). 
In the Thebais, the single death of Menoeceus (769) leads to the deliverance 
of Thebes. His self-sacrifice is strikingly similar to that of Razis, but Statius’ 
re-interpretation of the function of Menoeceus’ blood does not make sense 
from a Jewish perspective.7? Of course, the Day of Atonement ritual described 
in Leviticus 16 includes purifications by blood. The high priest put the blood of 
the sin offering on the mercy seat on top of the ark and on the floor in front of 
it as well as on the corners of the altar of burnt offerings in order to purify and 
consecrate it (Lev 16:14-15, 18-19).80 A location full of enemy soldiers would be 
an awkward place to be purified by Razis’ blood. 


76 O’Connor-Visser, Aspects of Human Sacrifice, 92, and Bremmer, ‘Self-Sacrifice’, 197, point 
out that Menoeceus’ blood had to fall at a specific location in order to be effective and 
refer to the pre-battle sphagion sacrifices, for which the blood of the victim gushing forth 
to an appropriate place is an important element. 

77 Vessey, ‘Menoeceus’, 239; Vessey, Statius and the Thebaid, 117; 121-23. 

78 _ Vessey, ‘Menoeceus’; Vessey, Statius and the Thebaid, 16-31. Also: Williams, P. Papini Stati. 

79 In Cicero's interpretation of Menoeceus’ death, the blood symbolizes the self-sacrifice of 
the prince: ‘He also on the delivery of an oracle gave his blood for his country’ (qui item 
oraculo edito largitus est patriae suum sanguinem, Cicero, Tusc 1.116). 

80 Eberhart, ‘Opfer, Sühne‘, 46-50. 
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Razis’ blood also highlights his very last moments (14:45f): the author 
emphasizes that when Razis had lost all of his blood (14:46), he slung his 
entrails over the crowd in a theatrical way while standing on a steep rock. 
This is another peculiar detail that has no parallels within Jewish tradition. 
It is obvious that Razis here tries to involve as many soldiers as possible in his 
death by putting them in contact with his body parts. Although this grotesque 
and almost magical gesture is in itself unparalleled, Razis’ deed in the con- 
text of his confrontation with enemy soldiers is reminiscent of an important 
Roman tradition concerning a specific kind of self-sacrifice during a military 
conflict: the devotio. The immediate trigger for such a kind of self-dedication 
was the imminent threat that the Roman army would be defeated. In such a 
situation when the defeat of his army was almost certain, a Roman soldier — in 
most cases a general — would orchestrate his own self-sacrifice in order to bring 
about the victory of his own army. He first consigned himself together with the 
army of the enemy to the gods of the underworld or to other anonymous dei- 
ties. Subsequently, he resolutely forced his own death by the enemy.*! Such a 
devotio served a vicarious and atoning function, because the protagonist would 
die instead of the other Roman soldiers and it would also bring about a turn in 
the battle, because the mostly anonymous gods would be appeased by it. The 
Roman historian Livy depicts how P. Decius Mus in a battle against the Latins 
(340 BCE) brought about victory for the Romans through a devotio (8.6.6-8.11.1) 
by dedicating himself with the legions and auxiliaries of the enemy to the 
Manes (the deified death) and to Tellus (Earth) for the benefit of the Roman 
legions (pro legionibus) and the Roman state (8.9.4-10). Next, he plunged on 
his horse into the thick of the enemy aiming to turn aside destruction from his 
people and bring it on their adversaries (8.9.9f). 

Razis and the Roman soldiers involved in a devotio have in common that 
they die in the middle of the enemy and that their death is beneficial to others 
in both cases. Razis also expresses a formula that refers to his body while his 
final act suggests that he did not care at all of his current body. After dispos- 
ing of his entrails, he prays to God and expresses the hope that his body-parts 
will be returned to him: ‘He tore out his entrails, took them in both hands and 
hurled them at the crowd, calling upon the Lord of life and spirit to give them 
back to him again’ (14:46). Razis offers his body to God in the hope of receiv- 
ing it back after his death (below). Razis’ self-killing is not only an ultimate 
act of preserving his freedom, but it is also a self-sacrifice that takes place 
before the eyes of God and turns the enemy into the dumping-place of his 


8ı Versnel, ‘Self-Sacrifice’, 171-79. Further references in Van Henten - Avemarie, Martyrdom 
and Noble Death, 19-21. 
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body parts. Although there is no explicit reference to a beneficial effect of 
Razis’ self-sacrifice, the context implies there is such an effect. Nicanor’s defeat 
against Judas the Maccabee in line with God’s support proves the point.®? The 
analogies with Menoeceus’ death and the Roman devotio help to understand 
how Razis’ acts and statement may have been beneficial. One can imagine that 
Razis dedicated himself together with Nicanor’s soldiers to God and initiated 
Nicanor’s defeat in this way. The gesture of the entrails may involve the sol- 
diers in this dedication, although such a gesture is not transmitted in one of 
the passages about a devotio. The blood of the protagonist is highlighted also 
in traditions about Menoeceus, but its function as a sacrifice to the earth or 
means of purification as indicated in the Graeco-Roman passages does not fit 
the context of Razis’ self-killing. 


1.4 Assumption of Moses 9 

The final punishment of the Jewish people described in Assumption 8 (see 
chapter 5) forms the setting of the performance of a man called Taxo and his 
seven sons (As Mos g), which seems to lead to the vindication of Israel and 
the punishment of its enemies at the end of time (As Mos 10). The name Taxo 
is unique and probably symbolical.83 Taxo and his sons seem to represent 
Israel as priests or Levites after its final punishment by the king of kings of 
the earth (As Mos 8). They retreat to a cave and await their death, because 
they refuse to transgress God’s commandments (9:4). Taxo’s statement given 
in Assumption 9:4-7 implies that the death of him and his sons leads to a final 
reversal of the situation of his people and its enemies. This becomes obvi- 
ous through the web of Scriptural allusions that underlies his words as well 
as their follow-up in Assumption 10:1-10. Moses’ prediction of these events in 
Assumption g reads as follows: 


(9:1) Then, on that day [i.e., the period of punishment by the king of 
kings],8+ a man from the tribe of Levi, whose name will be Taxo and 
who will have seven sons, will speak to them and ask: (9:2) ‘You must 
notice, my sons, that another cruel and impure punishment has come 
upon the people. It is merciless and surpasses the first one. (9:3) What 


82 Cf Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch’ 200f; Nelis, 11 Makkabeeén, 276f; 280. 

83 None of the many explanations of this name is satisfactory. Tromp, Assumption, 124-28, 
gives a survey. See also Israeli, “Taxo”. Whitters, ‘Taxo’, 727-31, argues that Taxo is the 
counterpart of the high priest Eleazar as described in Deut 31-34 and the book of Joshua. 
Taxo’s name would derive from the Greek word taxis (‘order’) and refer to the priestly or 
Levitical order represented by Taxo and his sons (p731, n29). 

84 Following Tromp, Assumption, 16. The Ms reads ‘while this one speaks’. 
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nation, region or godless people that has committed evil actions against 
the Lord has suffered so many terrible things as those that have come 
over us?’ (9:4) Now then, my sons, listen to me: ‘For you should see and 
know that neither our parents nor our ancestors have ever tempted God 
by transgressing His commandments. (9:5) Beware that our strength lies 
here. And this is what we shall do. (9:6) We will fast for three days and 
on the fourth day we will enter a cave in the field. And we will die rather 
than transgress the commandments of the Lord of lords, the God of our 
ancestors. (9:7) For, if we will do this and die, our blood will be revenged 
before the Lord’. 


trans VAN HENTEN — AVEMARIE 


Taxo and his seven sons may represent the Jewish people as the martyrs do 
in 2 and 4 Maccabees. Taxo addresses his sons by pointing to the cruel pun- 
ishment of the Jewish people (9:2), which in the literary context must refer to 
the oppression by the king of kings of the earth described in chapter 8. This 
punishment brought upon the people by a gentile king reminds one of the set- 
ting of the martyrdoms in 2 and 4 Maccabees.®> Only Taxo’s mysterious name 
and his Levitic descent are mentioned by way of introduction (9:1). His priestly 
descent must be important, because his appeal to God in Assumption 9:3-5 
builds on that. Taxo introduces his appeal by recording that the Jewish people 
has suffered more than any other nation in spite of the fact that other nations 
have committed evil against God (9:3).86 He therefore contrasts the Jewish 
people with other nations and next emphasizes that his ancestors have played 
a particular role among the people: they never tested or tempted God by trans- 
gressing God’s commandments (9:4). Taxo alludes here to Moses’ blessing of 
Levi in Deuteromy 33:8-11, a passage which briefly paraphrases the episode 
of Israel's period in the wilderness near the Waters of Massah and Meribah as 
narrated in Exodus 17 and Numbers 20: 


And of Levi he [Moses] said: 
Give to Levi your Thummim, 
and your Urim to your loyal one, 
whom you tested at Massah, 
with whom you contended at 
the Waters of Meribah (33:8) ... 


85 Sievers, ‘Widerstand und Ergebung’, 8ıf, offers a discussion of a list of paralles between 
the Assumption and 1 and 2 Maccabees. See also Farber, ‘Assumptio Mosis’, 135-37. 
86 Cf Ezra’s complaint in 4 Ezra 3:28-36. 
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Bless, O Lord, his strength, /®” 
and accept the work of his hands; 
crush the loins of his adversaries, 
of those that hate him, so that 
they do not rise again. 

Deut 33:11 


This blessing in Deuteronomy 33:8-1 implies that Levi, or Moses himself if 
the story of Massah and Meribah is taken into account,®* was tested at Massah 
and Meribah and that he remained faithful to God (Deut 33:8). This faithful- 
ness implies that Levi deserved to receive the Thummim and Urim, that is, the 
attributes of the high priest. The continuation of the blessing indicates that 
Levi, and by analogy all his successors, will be supported by God in his/their 
actions against the adversaries. Taxo alludes in Assumption 9:5 to Moses’ bless- 
ing for Levi with the words ‘our strength lies here’ (cf Deut 33:1: ‘bless ... his 
strength’), which means in the context of his statement that he invokes God to 
act according to the blessing of Levi and support him and his sons by crushing 
their adversaries. The word ‘here’ (haec; ‘our strength lies here’) is ambiguous: 
it may refer to the ancestors’ being without sins because they did not test God 
(9:4), or to the faithfulness to God’s commandments of the ancestors and Taxo 
and his sons (9:4, 6). Taxo’s call upon God is combined with his announcement 
of a ritual of fasting and a retreat, which by implication would end with the 
death of him and his sons (9:6f). The fasting of three days is a traditional motif 
in the context of a crisis.8° 

The retreat in a cave shows similarities with the episode about the right- 
eous ones in the wilderness in 1 Maccabees 1:29-38 as well as with Josephus’ 
report about the death of the Galilean Troglodytes and his sons.9° However, 
these parallels are only partial, because the cave is absent in 1 Maccabees and 
Troglodytes scoffs at Herod and kills his family, while the motif of the faithful- 
ness to God and the commandments is missing.?! Taxo highlights that he and 
his sons rather die than transgress the commandments of God (9:6), which 
reminds one of a prominent motive in the Maccabean martyrdoms. His final 
statement invokes once again God’s support for his ancestor Levi (‘accept 


87 NRSv: ‘his substance’. 

88 See Exod 17:1-7; Num 20. 

89 Other references to three days of fasting during a crisis: Esth 4:16; Tob 3:10 (Vulgate); 
2 Macc 13:12 and Testament of Joseph 3:5. Cf Jdt 12:7-9. Reese, Geschichte Israels, 83-87, 
and Whitters, ‘Taxo’, 724f, argue that the fasting in the cave is part of a cultic ritual. 

go Josephus, War 1:312f; Ant 14:429f. Loftus, ‘Martyrdom’. 

91 Eckhardt, ‘Herodes der Grosse’, 367. 
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the work of his hands’, Deut 33:11) and also alludes to God’s vindication of his 
children as indicated in Deut 32:43: ‘for he [God] will avenge the blood of his 
children, and take vengeance on his adversaries’9” The gentile opponents are 
sinners, who deserve to be punished (9:3),9? which is confirmed by the sce- 
nario of the end of times in chapter 10 (10:2, 7, 10, below). Thus, the death of 
Taxo and his sons and their call upon God by evoking a scenario that is implied 
by passages in Deuteronomy 32-33 is effective because they trigger God's inter- 
vention on behalf of Israel at the end of times (As Mos 10, below). 


1.5 4 Maccabees 
In 4 Maccabees has the martyrs’ victory over the Seleucid king Antiochus Iv 
beneficial effects for the Jewish people and its homeland, which is interpreted 
as the right Jewish way of life, as discussed in chapter 8. The introduction of 
the work (1:1-12) already briefly points to this result of their self-sacrifice, and 
it becomes soon apparent to the reader that 4 Maccabees depicts the conse- 
quences of the martyrs’ self-sacrifice with different imagery and vocabulary 
than 2 Maccabees does: ‘All people, even their torturers, marvelled at their 
courage and endurance, and they became the cause of the downfall of tyr- 
anny over their people.?* By their endurance they conquered the tyrant, and 
thus their native land was purified through them (1:1). The last part of this 
verse anticipates several important motifs in the continuation of the work 
and outlines the result of the martyrs’ death as a purification of their father- 
land. The beneficial effect of the martyrs’ self-sacrifice is in 4 Maccabees more 
explicit and elaborate than in 2 Maccabees and purification is one of the lenses 
through which the effect of the self-sacrifice is interpreted, next to atonement, 
reconciliation and substitution.% 

Eleazar’s very last words before dying (4 Macc 6:30) are addressed to the 
God of the Jews and in 4 Maccabees 6:28f he calls upon God as follows: ‘Be 
merciful to your people, and let my (literally: our) punishment suffice for them. 


92 This allusion follows the version of the biblical text given by the Septuagint and 4Q45. 
2 Kgs 9:7; Ps 79:10 and Rev 6:10; 19:2 also refer to the vindication of the blood of God’s 
servants. Cf Gen 4:10. 

93 Cf Jub 23:23; Ps Sol 2:1, 24; 17:5. 

94 NRSV: ‘their nation’. 

95 On the effective meaning of the death of the martyrs in 4 Maccabees, see Dupont-Sommer, 
quatrième livre, 41-43; Hadas, Third and Fourth Books, 121f; O'Hagan, ‘Martyr’, 103-20; 
Williams, Jesus’ Death, 165-97; Breitenstein, Beobachtungen, 171-75; Gnilka, Martyrium- 
sparanese’, 237; de Jonge, ‘Jesus’ Death’; Versnel, ‘Quid Athenis et Hierosolymis’; Klauck, 
‘4. Makkabderbuch’, 670-72; Kraus, Tod Jesus, 38-41; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: introduction, 
147-49; 249-51; Williams, Maccabean Martyr Traditions, 58-63; Eberhart, Kultmetaphorik, 
99-103; Williams, Christ Died, 95-104; Tabb, Suffering, 84f; 91-97. 
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Make my blood their purification, and take my life in exchange for theirs’. The 
passage starts with a formula of intercession ‘be merciful to your people’ (hileds 
genou toi ethnei sou) that is very similar to part of the last words of the young- 
est brother in 2 Maccabees 7 (7:37, above) and anticipates the atonement of 
God. Similar formulae of intercession are found in 4 Maccabees 9:24 and 12:17: 
‘Thereby (i.e., by the religion [eusebeia] of the martyrs) the just Providence of 
our ancestors may become merciful to our people’ (NRSV: ‘nation’; hileös ... toi 
ethnei genetheisa, 4 Macc 9:24) and ‘I [the youngest brother] call on the God of 
our ancestors to be merciful to our people’ (NRSV: ‘nation’, 12:17). These phrases 
build on Septuagint vocabulary with the appeal ‘be merciful’ to God (hileös 
genou).?6 Eleazar intercedes on behalf of his people as the youngest brother 
does in 2 Macc 7:37f, but he continues in a way that differs from 2 Maccabees 7. 
He also prays that God may consider ‘our punishment’, which can only refer 
to his self-sacrifice in this context, as sufficient punishment for his people.9” 
This implies that Eleazar experiences the divine judgment during his mar- 
tyrdom instead of the Jewish people.?® This train of thought presupposes a 
similar Deuteronomistic view of the history of the Jewish people as found in 
2 Maccabees, which implies that the covenant relationship between God and 
his people is temporarily disrupted by the disobedience to God of a few prom- 
inent Jews, as the events that precede the martyrdoms indicate (3:19-4:26, esp 
4:1-3, 5, 15—-21).99 Eleazar’s request presupposes that his people has sinned, 
which according to the events narrated before must refer to the plundering 
of the Temple and the transition to non-Jewish practices instigated by Simon 
and the high priest Jason (as described in 4:1-20). The people were, therefore, 
rightly punished by God (see 4:21) and Eleazar hopes that God would con- 
sider his self-sacrifice to be a sufficient substitute punishment for the rest of 
the people. Eleazar’s prayer combines the notion of compensation and sub- 
stitution with the idea of a beneficial effect of his death, as the brief phrase 
‘for them’ or ‘on behalf of them’ (huper auton), that is, on behalf of the other 
Jews, implies.10° 


96 E.g., LXX Exod 32:12; Deut 21:8; and Amos 7:2, see the section about beneficial death in 
2 Macc 7 and 14:37-46 above. 

97 For God’s judgment, see 4 Macc 4:21 as well as 9:9, 15, 32; 11:3; 12:12; 18:22 about the punish- 
ment of Antiochus Iv. Arkeö with the meaning ‘suffice’ occurs already in tragedies from 
the classical period: Sophocles, Ant 547; Oed tyr 1209; Euripides, Alc 383, LSJ 242 s.v. dpxew 
111; Tab, Suffering, 85. Cf Williams, Jesus’ Death, 183f. 

98 O'Hagan, ‘Martyr’, 117; Williams, Maccabean Martyr Traditions, 45f; Tab, Suffering, 85. 

99 See chapter 4. Also: Tabb, Suffering, 93; 13. 

100 Both occurrences of abtév in 4 Macc 6:29 refer to the Jewish people, Deissmann, ‘vierte 
Makkabäerbuch) 160. 
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The idea of death by substitution is expressed in another phrase in 
4 Maccabees 6:28f as well: Eleazar suggests that his life is sacrificed as an antip- 
suchon, that is, as ‘life for a life’, as the literal meaning of the word implies!“ In 
the context of the martyrdom this means that Eleazar’s life (psuche) is given 
up in exchange of the continuing life of the other Jews (cf the reference to the 
Jewish ethnos in 6:28).192 This may recall the sacrificial exchange described in 
Leviticus 17:11: ‘for the life of the flesh is in the blood. This blood I myself [God] 
have given you to perform the rite of atonement for your lives at the altar; for it 
is blood that atones for a life (LXX: anti tes psuches).!©3 The word antipsuchon 
also occurs in 4 Maccabees 17:21 in connection with the idea of the martyr- 
doms as a compensation for the sins of the people (below). This notion of a 
substitute death of one person (or a few individuals) in order to save the life 
of another person or a whole group is well-known in the early imperial age, as 
Statius’ re-interpretation of the death of Menoeceus implies (above).1 

Finally, Eleazar’s compact prayer also points to the purifying function of his 
blood, as the phrase ‘make my blood their purification’ (katharsion auton poie- 
son to emon haima) indicates.!°> Eleazar’s blood is not just a metaphor for a 
violent death, as in 4 Maccabees 7:8, where haima seems to refer to the death of 
Eleazar.!06 The immediate context as well as the content of the phrase implies 
that the blood has a beneficial effect for his fellow-Jews, in this case, purifica- 
tion. A fragment from the Hellenistic-Greek poet Callimachus, discussed in a 


101 Antipsuchon is a hapax legomenon in the Septuagint and does not occur in Philo or 
Josephus, Lsj 166 s.v.; Lust — Eynikel — Hauspie, Lexicon, 1.42: ‘giving one’s life in recom- 
pense for another’s’; Muraoka, Lexicon, 60: ‘given for the sake of’. Ignatius of Antioch 
is the first Christian author who uses the word antipsuchon in Eph 21.1; Smyr 10.2; 
Polyc 2.3 and 6.1. See Gnilka, Martyriumsparänese) 237, n41; Tabb, Suffering, 85. Eberhart, 
Kultmetaphorik, 102, comments that the original context of the word implies the redeem- 
ing of a slave or a debt. 

102 A similar substitute death connected with the phrase antipsuchon is expressed in the pas- 
sage of Dio Cassius about the promise by Publius Afranius Potilus and Atianus Secundus, 
who agreed to be executed in case Gaius Caligula would recover from his illness (Dio 
Cassius 59.8.3f; cf Suetonius, Cal 27). 

103 O'Hagan, ‘The Martyr in 4 Maccabees, 105f; 112; 118; deSilva, 4 Maccabees, 147; 249f; Tabb, 
Suffering, 85. 

104 Another famous example concerns Alcestis, who was willing to die as a substitute for her 
husband Admetus in Euripides’ tragedy Alcestis, which inspired later women to do the 
same, Euripides, Alc 18; 37; 383; 434; 524; 64.4f; 682; 690; 698; 700f; 710; 1002; Anth Pal 7.691 
(ed Dübner) = Peek, Vers-Inschriften, 1, 1738; CIL 10.7577; Dio Cassius 59.8.3f; 63.13.10-15; 
69.11.2-4; Suetonius, Cal 27. Williams, Jesus’ Death, 158f with n41; Versnel, ‘Destruc- 
tion’, 571f; Versnel, ‘Self-Sacrifice’, 165f; Bremmer, ‘Atonement’; Bremmer, ‘Self-Sacrifice’; 
Van Henten, ‘Self-Sacrifice’. 

105 Katharsion is a hapax legomenon in the Septuagint. 

106 Cf Friedrich, Verkündigung, 78f. 
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papyrus commentary from about 100 CE known as the Milan Diegesis, includes 
the word katharsion in the context of the stoning of a slave in order to bring 
about the purification of the city.!©’ The fragment reads: 


In Abdera a bought person [i.e., a slave], who is used as a means of purifi- 
cation (katharsion) of the city, stands on a piece of grey brick and enjoys 
an abundant meal, and when he is completely full he is brought forward 
to the so-called Prurian gates. After that he goes round in a circle outside 
the wall thereby purifying the town on all sides and then he is stoned by 
the king and the others, until he is driven from their territory. 


trans Harder with modifications by D. BAILEY!08 


Here katharsion denotes the ‘means of purifying’ of the city of Abdera, which 
corresponds in some ways to Eleazar’s statement about purification in his 
intercessory prayer, but in 4 Maccabees it is Eleazar’s blood that brings about 
the purification of his fellow-Jews (4 Macc 6:29). 

Although the exact word katharsion is absent in Lxx Leviticus 16-17, the 
phrase probably builds on the ritual for the Day of Atonement described in 
Leviticus 16, where the high priest applies the blood of both sin offerings by 
putting it on the mercy seat on top of the ark and on the floor in front of it 
and on the corners of the altar of burnt offerings in order to purify and con- 
secrate them (Lev 16:14f, 18f).!°9 The author of 4 Maccabees may, therefore, 
combine two cultic notions, purification and atonement, which both may 
go back to the ritual of the Day of Atonement, with the idea of redemption 
through compensation in his elaboration of the beneficial impact of Eleazar’s 
martyrdom. Deuteronomy 21:1-9 is an important parallel to 4 Maccabees 6:28f, 
because it combines an appeal to God to be merciful with the vicarious death 
of a heifer in order to purge Israel from an unpunished murder: ‘Be merciful to 
your people Israel (hileos genou toi ladi sou Israel), whom you redeemed o Lord, 
so that innocent blood may not be among your people Israel. And the blood 
will be propitiated for them’ (kai exilasthesetai autois to haima; LXX Deut 21:8; 
trans Peters, NETS). The function of the blood is different, however, in 
both passages. 


107 Bailey, Jesus as the Mercy Seat, 131f. 

108 Harder, Callimachus, Aetia, 1.268, $g0a, lines 30-40. 

109 Eberhart, Studien, 140-59; 257-64; Stökl-Ben Ezra, Yom Kippur; Eberhart, Kultmetaphorik, 
97-103; Eberhart, ‘Opfer, Siihne’. 

110 There is no reference to a substitute sacrifice in Amos 7:2. For related vocabulary with 
"News and forms of yeveodaı, see LXX Num 14:19; 1 Kgs 8:30, 34, 36, 39, 50; 2 Chr 6:25, 27, 39; 
7:14; 2 Macc 2:7, 22; 10:26. 
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Another important short but complex passage also implies a beneficial result 
of the martyrs’ self-sacrifice as well as a reward for them (4 Macc 17:20-22). 
This passage continues a short discussion of the posthumous honours the mar- 
tyrs deserve according to 4 Maccabees, which points to their vindication with 
a quotation of Deut 33:3 (4 Macc 17:19): ‘For Moses says, “All who are conse- 


m 


crated (or: all who are holy) are under your hands”. The quotation implies in 
the context of 4 Maccabees that the martyrs are near God after their death, 
which corresponds to what some of the other passages about the martyrs’ vin- 
dication imply (below). 4 Maccabees 17:20-22 explains the reason for the vin- 
dication indicated in verse 19, and the repetition of the verb hagiazo ‘sanctify’, 


‘consecrate’ connects 17:20-22 with verse 19: 


(17:20) These [the martyrs], then, who have been consecrated for the sake 
of God (hagiasthentes dia theon)"? [ or: have been sanctified by God], are 
honoured not only with this honour, but also by the fact that because of 
them our enemies did not rule over our people"? (17:21), the tyrant was 
punished, and the homeland purified (ten patrida katharisthenai)* — 
they having become (gegonotas),"> as it were, life for life (antipsuchon) 
because of the sin of our peoplell$ (17:22). And through the blood (haima) 
of those devout ones and their propitiatory death (tou hilasteriou than- 
atou auton),"” divine Providence preserved Israel that previously had 
been mistreated. 


This passage expresses a combination of multiple positive effects of the self- 
sacrifice of the entire group of martyrs: deliverance, purification, substitution, 
and appeasement. The self-sacrifice of the martyrs undoes or compensates 
for the sins of the people (17:22; cf 6:28) and leads to the restoration of the 
covenantal relationship between God and his people. It also leads to the 
deliverance of the Jews from the oppression of King Antiochus Iv (17:20, 22; 
cf 17:2; 18:5), to the punishment of the king (17:20) and to the purification of 


111 Lange - Weigold, Biblical Quotations, 244. Grappe, ‘Lintéréet de 4 Maccabées’, 352; deSilva, 
4 Maccabees: Introduction, 248. Anderson, ‘4 Maccabees’, 563, and Klauck, ‘4. Makkabäer- 
buch’, 752, do not connect 17:19 with 17:20 as argued for here and they interpret the verse 
differently. 

112 The words dia theon have been added to the original text of Codex Sinaiticus; deSilva, 
4 Maccabees: introduction, 58f. 

113 NRSV: ‘nation’. 

114 Cfq4Maccım. 

115 The participle gegonotas has a causal meaning, Tabb, Suffering, 93. 

116 NRSv: ‘a ransom for the sin of our nation’. 

117 NRSV: ‘their death as an atoning sacrifice’. 
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the fatherland. Because of the combination of cultic metaphors indicating the 
purifying and appeasing effect of the martyrs’ deaths, this passage too seems 
to allude to Leviticus 16. 

The purification resulting from the self-sacrifice of the martyrs (17:21) has 
been mentioned already in our discussion of 4 Maccabees 1:1 and Eleazar’s 
final words in 6:28f. In 4 Maccabees 1:11 as in 17:21 the fatherland is the object of 
purification. Eleazar’s short prayer in 6:28f connects the purification referred 
to with Eleazar’s own blood and has his fellow-Jews as object (‘make my blood 
their purification’). The author, therefore, imagines a double purification refer- 
ring to a location (the fatherland) as well as a group.!!® The continuation of 
the passage also connects the purification of the fellow-Jews with the sins of 
the people, which are taken away through the ransom (antipsuchon, above) 
of the martyrdoms (17:21). There are two avenues for the interpretation of the 
purification resulting from the martyrdoms, which can also be combined: one 
reading interprets the purification by the blood of the martyrs as analogous 
to the self-sacrifice of Greek heroes in order to bring deliverance for their 
hometown and appease the gods involved."9 The most obvious case of such a 
self-sacrifice that highlights the blood of the victim is the death of Menoeceus, 
discussed above. In Statius’ re-interpretation of Menoeceus’ self-sacrifice 
the blood clearly has a purifying or cleansing effect for his city Thebes: he 
sprinkles the blood on the towers and purifies the city-walls with it (Statius, 
Thebais 10.763, 777, 793-95, above). There is no direct connection between 
Statius’ vocabulary of purification and a beneficial effect for the Thebans. 

The other avenue for interpreting the purification by the blood of the mar- 
tyrs builds on the purification rites involved in the Day of Atonement ritual 
described in Leviticus 16 (see above), which involves locations as well as 
people.!?° The high priest put the blood of the sin offerings on the mercy seat 
on top of the ark (i.e., its cover) and on the floor in front of it as well as on 
the corners of the altar of burnt offerings in order to purify and consecrate it 
(Lev 16:14f, 18f; also Exod 29:36f; 30:10). The mercy seat of the ark and the altar 
are transferred to the Jewish fatherland according to this reading. The father- 
land might refer to Judah with Jerusalem and the Temple but in the light of the 
political views of the author it seems to refer to the corporate identity of the 
Jewish people that implies the right way of life for the people.!?! A purification 


118 The ingenious interpretation of Seeley, Noble Death, 98, that the fatherland had to be 
purified from the invasion of Antiochus Iv is not supported by any details in the text. 

119 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 144-51; 156-63. 

120 See the references in mog. Also: Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 280f. 

121 See chapter 8. 
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of locations, especially if they are connected with the Temple, occurs frequently 
in the Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint and other Second Temple literature.12? 
Leviticus 16 helps us to understand why the Jewish people benefits from the 
purification brought about by the martyrs, as 4 Maccabees 6:28f and the other 
notions of the beneficiary effect of the self-sacrifice that are connected with 
purification in 17:20-22 imply.!?3 The ritual of the Day of Atonement connects 
the blood of the goat of the sin offering for the people with the transgressions 
of the people: 


He [the high priest] shall slaughter the goat of the sin offering that is for 
the people and bring its blood inside the curtain, and do with its blood 
as he did with the blood of the bull, sprinkling it upon the mercy seat 
and before the mercy seat. Thus he shall make atonement (LXX: kai exi- 
lasetai) for the sanctuary, because of the uncleannesses of the people of 
Israel, and because of their transgressions, all their sins; and so he shall 
do for the tent of meeting, which remains with them in the midst of their 
uncleannesses (Lev 16:15f).!24 


The Day of Atonement ritual combines purifying and atoning effects of the 
sin offerings and blood rituals, effects which are also prominent in connection 
to the non-cultic deaths of the martyrs in 4 Maccabees 17:20-22.12° This rel- 
atively rare combination of cultic motifs renders it plausible that the author 
of 4 Maccabees builds on traditions about the Day of Atonement. The author 
re-interprets these cultic motifs in a metaphorical way and indicates in this 
way how the martyrdoms are beneficial for the Jewish fatherland and the mar- 
tyrs’ fellow-Jews alike. Daniel Stökl-Ben Ezra goes even a step further by con- 
necting the purification of the land motif with the apocalyptic interpretation 
of the Day of Atonement ritual and the victory of the high priest over the forces 


122 Exod 29:36f; Lev 8:15; Ezek 43:26: the altar; Lev 16:14f, 33: the Tabernacle, see below; 
2 Chr 29:15f; 2 Macc 2:18; 10:3, 5, 7: the Temple and Sanctuary; 2 Macc 14:36: the Temple; 
1 Macc 4:36, 41, 43: the Sanctuary; Neh 12:30: the gates of the city-wall next to priests, 
Levites, and the people; Neh 13:9: the chambers of the Sanctuary; 2 Chr 34:3, 5: Judah and 
Jerusalem purified from the high places and other objects of idolatry; 1 Macc 13:47, 50: 
houses with idols in Gazara and the citadel in Jerusalem. Also: T Job 4:1, 3; 1Qs 8:6, 10, see 
Gnilka, Martyriumsparänese) 241, n52; Gese, Theologie, 88. 

123 Klauck, ‘4. Makkabäerbuch) 671; Stökl-Ben Ezra, Yom Kippur, 116 and 118. 

124 For purification in order to take away sins, see also Exod 29:36f; Ps 19(18):14; 51(50):4; 
Jer 33(40):8; Ezek 36:33; 37:23; Dan 11:35 and Sir 38:10. 

125 Eberhart, Kultmetaphorik, 82-87; 101f. For the supposed interconnection of human sin 
and the propitiation of God through the death of the person who had sinned, see also 
Josephus, Ant 6:124-27 about Jonathan transgressing Saul’s oath. 
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of evil as found in 1 Enoch 10:20, 1Q Melchizedek and Hebrews 2:14f, but there 
is no evidence that eschatology plays a role in 4 Maccabees.!26 

In the phrase ‘through!”’ the blood of those devout ones and their propi- 
tiatory death’ or ‘through ... the atonement of their death’ (17:22), the author 
applies cultic vocabulary in a non-cultic context, similar to what is found in 
Daniel 3:39f in the Old Greek version (above). The author of 4 Maccabees 
implies that the spilled blood of the martyrs, who remained obedient to God 
until the very end, was intended to effect propitiation.!28 There is a text-critical 
issue involved in the phrase tou hilasteriou [tou] thanatou auton: whether the 
word hilasteriou is a noun or an adjective depends on the reading of the article 
tou before thanatou or not. The reading given by the hand-edition of Rahlfs 
and the edition by deSilva includes the article with Codex Sinaiticus and a few 
minuscule manuscripts.!?9 The preferable reading, however, is the one without 
the article attested by Mss A and V and most other manuscripts.!*° The reading 
of Codex Sinaiticus can be explained as an attempt to connect the text closer 
with the Day of Atonement ritual (in Lxx Lev 16:2, 13-15 the noun hilasterion is 
used six times)!5! and/or with Romans 3:25, where the noun is used in the con- 
text of the effective death of Jesus in combination with a reference to his blood 
(‘whom [Jesus Christ] God put forward as atonement [or: ‘as mercy seat’] by 
his blood’) (hon proetheto ho theos hilasterion ... en toi autou haimati).'?? 

Once again two horizons emerge for understanding the phrase ‘their propi- 
tiatory death’!33 One possible interpretation connects the phrase with the Day 
of Atonement ritual, especially if one would read the noun hilastérion, which 
literally indicates a place or means of propitiation,!4 while the adjective hilas- 
terios can mean ‘propitiating’, ‘expiating’, or ‘appeasing’.!*5 In the Septuagint the 
noun is often the Greek equivalent of Hebrew kapporet, sometimes translated 


126 Stökl-Ben Ezra, Yom Kippur, u5f. For the purification of the land motif, see also Milik’s 
reconstruction of the text of 1Q22Words of Moses 4:1 in Discoveries, 95f. 

127 The preposition dia indicates here the means by which Providence saved Israel; Tabb, 
Suffering, 92. 

128 Lohse, Märtyrer, 1511. 

129 Ed Rahlfs, 2.1182; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 58. 

130 With Lohse, Märtyrer, 71; Klauck, ‘4. Makkabäerbuch) 753. Kraus, Tod Jesu, 39, comments 
that the article before davatou was caused by dittography. Differently: Bailey, Jesus as the 
Mercy Seat, 114-23; Tabb, Suffering, 93f. 

131 Kraus, Tod Jesu, 39f. 

132 References in nı38. 

133 DeSilva, 4 Maccabees, 250-52. 

134 Muraoka, Lexicon, 340: ‘place where cultic rites for appeasing a divine being are per- 
formed with an appropriate building attached’. For 4 Macc 17:22 he gives ‘propitiatory 
offering’ as meaning. 

135 Lee, Lexical Study, 52; Kraus, Tod Jesu, 21-32. 
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as ‘mercy seat.!3 In Ezekiel 43:14-20 it translates azara ‘ledge of the altar’!8” 
The noun also occurs in Paul’s Letter to the Romans (3:25, above), where many 
commentators connect it with the mercy seat of Leviticus 16.138 A reading of 
4 Maccabees 17:22 through the lens of Leviticus 16 may imply that the deaths 
of the martyrs are associated with the mercy seat as the place of God’s appear- 
ance (Lev 16:2) that has to be purified according to the Day of Atonement ritual 
(Lev 16:14).3° In connection with the other effect of taking away the sins of the 
people referred to in the preceding lines (4 Macc 17:21, above), one could say 
that the bodies of the martyrs are the location where the propitiation of God 
is brought about. The association with the Day of Atonement is supported by 
the additional reference to the blood of the martyrs: the hilasteriou-phrase is 
directly connected with the blood of the martyrs because it stands on one line 
with the blood in the phrase introduced by the preposition dia ‘through the 
blood ... and their propitiatory death.4° Finally, the phrase ‘Israel that pre- 
viously had been mistreated’ can also be interpreted from the perspective of 
the Day of Atonement as a reference to the afflictions meant in connection 
with it.141 

Wolfgang Kraus and Daniel Bailey especially have pointed to Graeco-Roman 
sources as well as a passage in Josephus, where hilastérios/hilastérion has a 
non-cultic meaning indicating the propitiation of a deity by a gift (‘propitiary’, 
‘gift of propitiation’).!*? Bailey collected Graeco-Roman documentary and lit- 
erary sources in which hilastérion and related vocabulary refers to such a 


136 Exod 25:17-22; 38:5-8; cf LXX Exod 25:17: hilasterion epithema, ‘propitiating cover of the 
ark’. Lust — Eynikel - Hauspie, Lexicon, 1.214; Kraus, Tod Jesu, 21f; 24f; Stökl-Ben Ezra, Yom 
Kippur, 198-205. See also Philo, Mos 2:95. 

137 Kraus, Tod Jesu, 23; Stökl-Ben Ezra, Yom Kippur, 105 and 198-200. 

138 E.g., Wilckens, Brief an die Römer, 192; Moo, Epistle to the Romans, 231-39; Jewett, Romans, 
283-88. Further discussions include: Stuhlmacher, ‘Zur neueren Exegese’; Hultgren, 
Paul's Gospel, 47-72; Van Henten, ‘The Tradition-Historical Background’; Kraus, Tod Jesu; 
Stökl-Ben Ezra, Yom Kippur, 198-205; Bailey, Jesus as the Mercy Seat; Wolter, Brief an die 
Römer, 255-59. 

139 E.g., Anderson, ‘4 Maccabees’, 539; Lichtenberger, ‘Martyrium und Stellvertretung’, 81. 
Lohse, Märtyrer und Gottesknecht, 71, n2 interprets the phrase as referring to an atoning 
sacrifice. Cf the criticism in Kraus, Tod Jesu, 40. 

140 With Stökl-Ben Ezra, Yom Kippur, 115; deSilva, 4 Maccabees: Introduction, 250. Stökl-Ben 
Ezra, Yom Kippur, 200, presents a slightly different view when he comments that originally 
Yom Kippur might be envisaged as the background of 4 Macc 17:22, but that ‘4 Maccabees 
in its present form’ uses the phrase in a general sense, i.e., ‘their propitiary death’ or ‘the 
propitiation of their death’. 

141 Stdkl-Ben Ezra, Yom Kippur, 116. 

142 Kraus, Tod Jesus, 26-28; Bailey, Jesus as the Mercy Seat. See also LSJ 827 s.v. {Aaog; Pleket, 
‘Religious History’, 192; Petzl, Beichtinschriften, index s.v. A&oxoyuaı and EEidoxw; Versnel, 
‘Beyond Cursing’. 
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propitiary or votive gift offered in order to appease one or more deities or 
secure a favour from the divine.!*3 He argues that 4 Maccabees 17:20-22 should 
be interpreted from the perspective of this non-sacrificial kind of a gift and 
that the martyrdoms as a consequence are a propitiatory offering that remains 
effective for a long time, contrary to a sacrifice that can only be transitory.!** 
This view is supported by the use of hilasterios/hilasterion in Josephus, 
Antiquities 16:182, a passage connected with Herod the Great’s unsuccessful 
attempt to plunder the tomb of King David in order to solve his financial prob- 
lems (Ant 16:179-83). Herod had many golden ornaments removed but when 
he tried to go further inside he was stopped by a flame that appeared to him 
from the inside of the tomb, which killed two of his men. The king erected a 
marble monument in order to propitiate God after his indecent robbing of the 
tomb: ‘he erected a memorial of white stone at the entrance [of the tomb] as 
propitiation (hilasterion mnema leukes petras) at huge expense’ (or: ‘he erected 
at the entrance a propitiatory monument of white stone at huge expense’).!45 

However, 4 Maccabees 17:20-22 should not be interpreted on the basis of 
just one of the phrases that point to a beneficial death of the martyrs. The clus- 
ter of motifs and vocabulary associated with purification, propitiation, taking 
away of sins and an effect of the blood of the martyrs, which all appear already 
in the cultic setting of Leviticus 16, renders a metaphorical re-interpretation 
of the Day of Atonement ritual in 4 Maccabees 17:20-22 rather probable.!*6 
That does not exclude the possibility that the author builds at the same time 
on the well-known motif of an offering of propitiation, which was common in 
Graeco-Roman sources. As a result of the martyrdoms God has become mer- 
ciful again for the Jewish people, which is once and for all rescued from King 
Antiochus’ oppression. The king is punished appropriately and the sins of the 
people have been taken away by the substitute death of the martyrs, while the 
martyrs are being rewarded posthumously by their accession to God’s pres- 
ence (17:19-20, above).!#7 


143 E.g., Dio Chrysostom, Or 11.121. Details: Bailey, Jesus as the Mercy Seat, 31-75. Cf also 
Schreiber, ‘Das Weihegeschenk Gottes’; Weiss, ‘Christus Jesus’; Schreiber, ‘Weitergedacht’. 

144 Bailey, Jesus as the Mercy Seat, 133-35. Cf Stökl-Ben Ezra, Yom Kippur, 200, who inter- 
prets the passage as referring to ‘an “atoning memorial” to placate the wrath of God’ and 
explains Josephus’ ‘pagan use’ of the phrase by pointing to his mainly pagan addressees. 

145 We thank Dr. Daniel Bailey (Chicago) for pointing out the alternative translation. 

146 Likewise: Carter, Forgiveness, 107 with nz. The combination of the words haima, katharizo, 
and exilaskö also occurs in Exod 30:10; Lev 8:15; 12:7; 16:15f, 19f, Dodd, ‘IAAZKEZ@AI’, 352f 
and 360; Lyonnet - Sabourin, Sin, Redemption, 130; 137; and 148. 

147 About the divine punishment of Antiochus Iv, see 4 Macc 9:9, 32; 10:11, 15, 21; 11:3; 12:1f, 18; 
18:5. Hoffmann, Toten in Christus, 91; Fischer, Eschatologie, 92. 
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2 Vindication 


The second part of this chapter offers a survey of the most important passages 
about a postmortal vindication of pre-Rabbinic martyrs and related figures, 
starting with passages in the Masoretic Text of Daniel that often have been 
interpreted from the perspective of a vindication of martyrs.!#? The section 
deals further with relevant passages in 2 and 4 Maccabees, the Assumption of 
Moses, and, very briefly, Josephus. 


2.1 The Book of Daniel 

Several scholars have argued that a few shorter passages in the Book of Daniel 
in the Hebrew Bible reflect martyrdom traditions that focus on the vindica- 
tion of martyr figures. Ulrich Kellermann argues that Daniel 7:gf, 13f originates 
from a separate source, which derives from a psalm about the Son of Man.!#9 
Verses of and 13f would interrupt the description and explanation of the vision 
about the four animals in Daniel 7 and do not cohere well with this vision.!50 
This psalm about the Son of Man describes the installation of a heavenly 
courtroom and the arrival of the ruling deity, and subsequently the inaugura- 
tion of the Son of Man and a transfer of power to him.!?! Kellermann interprets 
this cluster of verses as a judicial ceremony that transfers power to a human- 
like figure, who had died previously as a martyr on earth.!?? The posthumous 
rehabilitation of this person as depicted in Daniel 7:13f would be similar to 
the vindication and resurrection in heaven of the martyrs of 2 Maccabees 7 
(7:6, 9, 14, 23, 29, 36).153 Kellermann finds further support for his interpretation 
of Daniel 7:9f, 13f in Wisdom of Solomon 3:1-9, which concerns the vindication 


148 Relevant discussions include Kellermann, Auferstanden; Kellermann, ‘Danielbuch’; 
Hoffmann, Toten in Christus, 87-94; Cavallin, Life after Death; Fischer, Eschatologie; 
Chester, ‘Resurrection and Transformation’; Elledge, Life after Death; Zangenberg, 
‘Trockene Knochen’; Lichtenberger, ‘Jenseitsvorstellungen’; Bukovec, ‘Per aspera. In 
general: Bremmer, Rise and Fall. 

149 Kellermann, ‘Danielbuch’, builds on Theisohn, auserwählte Richter, 15-52. See also Müller, 
Messias und Menschensohn, 19-30; Weimar, ‘Daniel 7’. 

150 Kellermann, ‘Danielbuch’, 59. 

151 Themss that represent the Old Greek translation interpret Dan 7:13 differently and iden- 
tify the Son of Man with the Ancient of Days; Di Lella, ‘Textual History’, 591. 

152 Kellermann, ‘Danielbuch’, 59-69 with references. Cf p64: ‘Der Menschensohnpsalm ist 
ein hymnischer Text von der postmortalen Verherrlichung des Martyrers’. 

153 Kellermann, ‘Danielbuch’, 63f, who further argues (pp67f) that the motif of the post- 
humous vindication of the martyr builds on the rehabilitation of the servant of the Lord 
in Isa 52:13-53:12 (esp Isa 53:11f; see also Wis 2; 4:7-20 and 5). Kraus, ‘Zur Rezeption‘. 
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of a righteous figure, who was persecuted and had suffered.!5* This figure 
becomes a martyr in Kellermann’s view. New Testament passages that build 
on Daniel 7 would reflect a similar trajectory of figures who are vindicated as 
martyrs: Jesus (Mark 8:31; 9:31; 10:33 and parallels; Luke 23:42-43) and Stephen 
(Acts 7:55f; cf Rev 20:4-6).1°® 

Scholars also connect another brief Daniel passage with martyrdom.!6 
Daniel 12:1-4 concludes the long final vision of Daniel 10:1-12:4 and connects 
a final time of anguish with the arrival of the archangel Michael as protector 
of God’s people (12:1), possibly as advocate of the people or executor of the 
judgement envisaged.!5” This passage contrasts a posthumous resurrection of 
a group with the eternal punishment of others. Whether Daniel envisages the 
resurrection of all members of the people who have died or the posthumous 
reward of a select group is a matter of debate.!°® The time of anguish links up 
with the culmination of evil as the final phase of history before a turn for the 
better (cf Dan 7:8, 19-26; 8:8-14, 17, 19, 21-25; 11:21-45). In the next verses the 
passage depicts a posthumous vindication of a group (12:2f), which is briefly 
contrasted with the punishment of others in verse 2d: 


(2) Many of those who sleep 

in the dust of the earth shall awake, 

some to everlasting life, 

and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
(3) Those who are wise shall shine 

like the brightness of the sky, 

and those who lead many to righteousness, 
like the stars forever and ever.!59 


154 Several Qumran passages imply that the Teacher of Righteousness and righteous commu- 
nity members suffered because of wicked leaders and were saved by God, 4QpPsa [4Q171] 
2:13-15, 16-19; 4:7-9 (commenting upon Ps 37) and 1QpHab 8:1-3; 49:8-10; 1:4-8. 

155 Detailed discussion in Kellermann, Auferstanden. Differently: Krauter, ‘Martyrdom of 
Stephen’. 

156 Cf Chester, ‘Resurrection and Transformation, 61f: ‘The issue here is one of martyrdom 
and vindication, not a precise definition of the different categories to be included in a 
doctrine of the resurrection’. 

157 Collins, Daniel, 390; Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 23-42. 

158 Daniel 121 mentions the deliverance of the people, but this is qualified by the phrase 
‘everyone who is written in the book’ (i.e., the book of life, see Exod 32:32f; Ps 69:28; Isa 4:3; 
Mal 3:16-18; cf Dan 7:10; 10:21); Haag, ‘Daniel 12’, 132; Elledge, Life after Death, 13f; Chester, 
‘Resurrection and Transformation’, 6of; Madigan — Levenson, Resurrection, 171-200. 

159 The text of Lxx Dan 12:3 is different: And those who are intelligent will light up like the 
luminaries of heaven and those who strengthen my words will be as the stars of heaven 
forever and ever’ (trans McLay, NETS). 
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The passage imagines a resurrection of ‘many (rabbim) ... who sleep’ (2a), 
whereby the image of sleeping is a metaphor for being in a state of death.!60 
Several scholars interpret verse 2 as a statement about a double everlast- 
ing resurrection as the final fate of two alternative groups belonging to the 
‘many’.!6! Other scholars connect the resurrection passage in Daniel 12:1-4 with 
Daniel 1:32-35 about the oppression of the wicked king of the north.!62 They 
point to verbal echoes of the latter passage in Daniel 12:2-3 (rabbim, 11:33; 12:2f, 
maskilim, 11:33, 35; 12:3)163 and argue that 12:2-3 depicts the post-mortem vin- 
dication of a select group of maskilim (‘those who are wise’, 12:3a, identical 
with ‘those who lead many to righteousness’, 12:3c),16* who suffered and died 
during the king’s persecution and should be considered martyrs. Daniel 11:33 
states about the maskilim that ‘they shall fall!6° by sword and flame, and suffer 
captivity and plunder’; 1:35 that ‘some of the wise shall fall so that they may 
be refined, purified and made white‘!66 Ernst Haag argues that Daniel’s vision 
refers here to the resurrection of the martyrs who died during Antiochus Iv’s 
persecution as God’s chosen ones, which is contrasted with the failure of the 
wicked mentioned in Dan 11:32, 40-45.!6” The resurrection is the martyrs’ 
reward for guiding the ‘many’ to justice (Dan 12:3b; cf 11:33) during the final 


160 = Cf Job 3:13; 14:12; Jer 51:39, 57. The reference to the ‘dust of the earth’ supports this reading 
(cf Gen 3:19; Ps 22:29); Haag, ‘Daniel 12’, 135. 

161 Plöger, Buch Daniel, 171; Delcor, livre de Daniel, 255; Stemberger, ‘Problem der Auferste- 
hung), 274; Koch - Niewisch — Tubach, Daniel, 165; Lebram, Buch Daniel, 134; Collins, 
Daniel, 392f; Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 30-38. 

162 Elledge, Life after Death, 14f, argues that the vindication concerns ‘those who have suf- 
fered martyrdom in the recent political crisis’. 

163 Koch - Niewisch — Tubach, Daniel, 165. Haag, ‘Daniel 12’, 137f, with references, argues that 
the hif'il participle maskilim has a double connotation: having insight (i.e., knowledge of 
God) and having success. 

164 Both statements derive from the suffering servant of Isa 53, who is a maskil who makes the 
many righteous (Isa 53:11, 13). Lacocque, livre de Daniel, 170; 180, argues that Daniel builds 
on Isa 53:11 and that ‘making righteous’ implies a propitiary death of the maskilim. 

165 Lebram, Buch Daniel, 121; 132, interprets the nifal wenikhshelu in Dan 11:33 not as ‘and 
they shall fall’ (i.e., die a violent death), but as ‘and they shall stumble’ by a certain cause 
(see Prov 4:19; 24:16; Hos 5:5; Ezek 33:12), implying that part of the maskilim disobeyed the 
covenant relationship with God. 

166 Alfrink, ‘Lidée de résurrection’; Hartman - DiLella, Book of Daniel, 308; Lacocque, livre de 
Daniel, 179; Kellermann, ‘Danielbuch), 69f; Kellermann, Auferstanden, 82; Haag, ‘Daniel 12’, 
136-39; Milne, ‘Daniel’, 1327. 

167 Haag, ‘Daniel 12’, who rejects the argument of a double resurrection (vindication for some, 
punishment for others) because the condition of ‘shame’ for the wicked implies death, 
as Isa 66:24 (from which Dan 12:2d would depend) indicates. Differently Lebram, Buch 
Daniel, 132; 134, who argues that the resurrection is not connected with the suffering men- 
tioned in Daniel 1:32-35 and that it concerns an independent act in the eschatological 
drama. 
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period of suffering, which functioned as a phase of purification before salvation 
at the end of times would dawn.!® The astral imagery might indicate a posthu- 
mous resurrection among the celestial bodies as some of the re-interpretations 
imply.!69 However, the text points to a comparison: ‘Those who are wise shall 
shine like the brightness of the sky’. This implies that those indicated will live 
on and be with God and the host of heaven.!”° Kellermann argues that the 
combined martyrdom passages in Daniel 7:9f, 13f; 1:32-35 and 12:1-4 imply 
that the heavenly vindication of the martyrs is implemented on earth, which 
would enable those who had fought for the Temple and the purity of its cult as 
well as the covenant with God (Daniel 11:31, 32) to participate in God’s earthly 
kingdom at the end of times. However, it remains uncertain whether the pas- 
sages in Daniel 7 and 12 refer to the same kind of vindication.!71 


2.2 2 Maccabees 6:18-7:42; 12:39-45; 14:46; 15:12-16 

In line with the Deuteronomistic view of history that underlies 2 Maccabees, 
God vindicates those who are faithful and trust in him and punishes the unfaith- 
ful and wicked. As pointed out above, 2 Maccabees emphasizes that the mar- 
tyrs were willing to sacrifice their life out of faithfulness to God and his laws. 
They also have complete trust in God, as the conclusion of the martyrdom of 
chapter 7 indicates, where the author remarks after having reported the death 
of the youngest brother, that this martyr was putting ‘his whole trust in the 
Lord’ (2 Macc 7:40).7? Judas the Maccabee is rewarded for his faithfulness by 
his success as the military leader of the Jewish people, but the high priest Onias, 


168 Haag, Daniel 12’, 138. 

169 As Mos1o:9. Cf 4 Ezra 7:97, 125; 2 Bar 51:5, 10;1 En 51:4; 104:2, 6. Wied, Auferstehungsglaube, 
24-29. Cf Hengel, Judentum und Hellenismus, 358f. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 38f, argues 
that Dan 12:2f concerns a bodily resurrection, because the author builds on Isa 26:19. 

170 Cf As Mos 10:9; LAB 33:5; T Levi 14:3; 18:4; Kellermann, Auferstanden, 82; Haag, ‘Daniel 12’, 
139; Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 287f. 

171 Kellermann, ‘Danielbuch) 69f: Die himmlische Auferweckung der Märtyrer wird in der 
Endzeitsspannung des Jahres 165v. Chr. auf die Erde, in das Land Jahwes und auf den 
Boden der Geschichte Jahwes geholt’ (p70). Collins, Daniel, 392 with n210, considers this 
interpretation ideosyncratic and unfounded. 

172 Similar statements can be found in passages from the various versions of Daniel 3 and 
6, see Dan 3:40 Old Greek: ‘there is no disgrace to those who put their trust in you (toi¢ 
merol8daw et coi). Theodotion Daniel 6 reports that Daniel came out of the lions’ den 
alive and without any injury ‘because he trusted in his God’ (ötı éiotevaev ev TH dew adT0D; 
Theod Dan 6:24). See also Theod Dan 3:95; 1 Macc 2:59; Theod Dan 6:5; 4 Macc 16:21f; 
17:2, Van Henten, ‘The Tradition-Historical Background’, 124-26. Some early Christian 
passages presuppose that Daniel and his companions were executed and posthumously 
vindicated, see Van Henten, ‘Daniel 3 and 6), 155-58; 161f. 
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the martyrs and Razis receive their reward posthumously.173 2 Maccabees’ view 
of the posthumous vindication of the martyr goes hand in hand with the idea 
that God is an all-seeing and all-knowing figure, who supports those who are 
faithful to him and punishes those who disobey or oppose him (2 Macc 1:12-17; 


4:42; 5:6-10; 9:1-18; 13:3-8; 15:28-35).17* Thus, 2 Maccabees’ omniscient God 
is also an omnipotent God, who is rightly called ‘almighty’ by the old scribe 
Eleazar (pantokrator, 2 Macc 6:26).17° In 2 Maccabees, God is the actual ruler of 
heaven and earth (cf Let Aris 185), which implies that God has power over life 
and death as well. This view seems to be presupposed when Eleazar expresses 
that God could have punished him even after death, had he agreed to partic- 
ipate in the sacrificial meal ordered by the king (6:26, below).!76 2 Maccabees 
compares the power of God with that of the Seleucid king Antiochus Iv, who 
remains human despite his higher ambitions. In chapter 9, 2 Maccabees rubs 
it in that the king’s power is subordinate to that of God, as previous passages 
already suggest.!”” God’s universal power is apparent from his work as creator, 
and God is called ktistes (‘founder’, 1:24; 7:23; 13:14) in line with Greek vocabu- 
lary for the founders of a city or a state. However, God is not the founder or cre- 
ator of a city, a temple or a state, but the creator of the entire world (1:24; 7:23, 
28; 13:14; 4 Macc 5:25; 11:5).178 God is also responsible for the birth of individual 
human beings (2 Macc 7:22f, 28f, see below) and the one who determines the 
life of individuals (e.g., 3:33, 35).!”9 This view of an interventionist God explains 
why the martyrs decide to remain faithful to God. 2 Maccabees 7 especially 
elaborates why the martyrs have full trust in God while they are being tortured 
and even express the hope to be vindicated posthumously. 


173 Kellermann, Auferstanden, 87. 

174 Montevecchi, Pantokrator’; Feldmeier, ‘Almighty navtoxpátwp’; Van Henten, TIANTOKPA- 
TOP @EOY’; Dafni, ‘PANTOKRATOR’; Karrer, Johannesoffenbarung, 26-28. 

175 See also 2 Macc 1:25; 3:22v.l.; 3:30; 5:20; 6:26; 7:35, 38; 8:11, 18, 24; 15:8, 32. 

176 For the difference between human punishment and punishment by God, see 2 Sam 24:14; 
1 Chr 21:13. 

177 Cf Wis 16:15f. The view that the power of God is universal appears already from the 
Chronicler’s history, see, for example, 2 Chr 20:6: ‘I (the Lord) will add fifteen years to your 
(Hezekiah’s) life. I will deliver you and this city out of the hand of the king of Assyria; I will 
defend this city for my own sake and for my servant David’s sake’. 

178 2 Macc 7:23; 4 Macc 5:25; 2 Macc 13:14: ho ktistes tou kosmou (with V and Latin and Syriac 
MSS), Schmitz, ‘Geschaffen’, 65-68; Schmitz, ‘Antiochus Epiphanes’. Cf 12:15 ho mega tou 
kosmou dunastes, ‘the great Sovereign of the world’; also 6:26; 7:9. Phrases like these sel- 
domly occur in the Septuagint; Goldstein, 1 Maccabees, 305. 

179 God grants life in 2 Macc 3:33. 
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2 Maccabees 7 indicates with various articulations that the martyrs would 
be rewarded with a posthumous vindication for their faithfulness to God.!80 
2 Maccabees 6:18-31 lacks an explicit reference to such a vindication, although 
it acknowledges that God has power over life and death. In his response to 
the offer to pretend to eat swine’s flesh, Eleazar incites those responsible to 
send him quickly to Hades (6:23). Eleazar’s reference to Hades in this verse is 
sometimes understood in the framework of Greek mythology,!*! but such an 
interpretation that presupposes a Greek deity named Hades being in charge 
of the realm of the underworld is not plausible from a Jewish perspective. In 
the Septuagint, haides is the usual translation of MT sheol and the word usu- 
ally does not refer to the Greek god of the underworld in Jewish writings.182 
Eleazar’s short-hand reference to the realm of the dead with this Greek word 
in 2 Macc 6:23 presupposes some kind of afterlife and his hint at God’s punish- 
ment after death in 6:26 (above) supports this assumption. 

2 Maccabees 7 is more explicit about the fate of the martyrs after death and 
also offers a sophisticated argument in support of it in the reflections of the 
mother (7:22f, 28f). The brothers clearly point to their future resurrection in 
their final words to the king (7:9, u, 14, 23, 29, 36). From 2 Maccabees 7:9 it is 
apparent that only the martyrs were supposed to be resurrected.!®3 The con- 
text and the grammatical construction with the participle phrase apothanon- 
tas hemas imply that the triple ‘us’ (hémas) in 7:9 refers to the martyrs alone: 
‘You accursed wretch, you dismiss us from this present life, but the King of the 
universe will raise us up to an everlasting renewal of life, because we have died 
for his laws’.!84 By rewarding the martyrs with renewed life, God responds to 
their execution commanded by the Seleucid king by undoing it: he restores the 


180 Schmitz, Auferstehung), who argues that the theme of resurrection is closely connected 
with the epiphany motif in 2 Maccabees. Elledge, Life after Death, 15-19, concludes that 
resurrection means a ‘new creation’ in 2 Maccabees that leads to everlasting bodily life in 
this world, only for the righteous martyrs. Likewise: Stemberger, Leib, 24-25. Cf Josephus, 
Ag Ap 2:218. 

181 Cf Habicht, 2. Makkabderbuch, 232; Baumeister, Anfänge, 43, nig. 

182 Van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 152. Cf Tob 13:2; Wis 16:13f and for Jewish inscrip- 
tions, see Van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 48, 115, and 152. 

183 Schmitz, ‘Auferstehung’ 105-12, who points out that 2 Macc 12:42-45 implies that soldiers 
too are resurrected. For the idea of a resurrection specific for martyrs, see Holleman, 
Resurrection and Parousia, 140-52. 

184 Habicht, 2. Makkabäerbuch, 234, proposes to delete the third hemas, because the phrase 
Yeas dvaamnceı is incorrect Greek. In Hellenistic Greek, however, anhistemi can be con- 
nected with an object in the accusative, see Acts 2:32 and Aelius Aristides 45.29 about 
Sarapis: keimenous anestésen. The epitomist may have used the triple hemas for emphasis. 
In 7:1. a triple tauta occurs, probably for the same reason. See Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch) 121; 
Keil, Commentar, 349; Doran, Temple Propaganda, 22, n68. 
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body and the life of the martyrs. The third martyr says to the king that his body 
belongs to Heaven or that Heaven calls for his body.'8° This means that he gives 
up his limbs in order to remain faithful to the laws of God (7:11). Heaven (oura- 
nos) clearly refers to God in this verse.186 The double autou refers to ouranou 
in yu, and from the content it is clear that the word refers to God. The third 
martyr, therefore, expresses the hope that God will give his body back (tauta 
komisasthai).!8” Similarly, the mother encourages her only remaining son to 
accept death ‘so that in God’s mercy I may get you back (komisömai se) along 
with your brothers’ (7:29). Both statements are being fleshed out by the argu- 
ment presented in the passages about the mother (7:22f, 28f), implying that 
the martyrs’ bodies will be returned by means of their recreation (below).!88 
In 2 Maccabees 7:9, the verb anhistémi signifies resurrection and God serves 
as the subject of this verb. In 2 Maccabees 7:14, anhistémi is used in a passive 
construction to denote a similar meaning (‘being raised again by him’).!®9 The 
noun anastasis (‘resurrection’) is also used in 7:14 to indicate that there will 
be no resurrection for the king.!9° The phrase eis aiönion anabiösin zöes (‘to 
an everlasting renewal of life‘, 7:9) qualifies the resurrection (cf 7:14 anastasis 
eis zöen ‘a resurrection to life’).!9! Several scholars have doubts whether the 
transmitted Greek text is reliable.!?? The text can be maintained, however, by 
assuming with Robert Doran that it concerns a case of hypallage (transferred 


185 Many scholars read kektemai in 2 Macc 7:11, but the reading kekletai of Codex A and min. 
58 is preferable as lectio difficilior. The reading kektemai may have originated as an adap- 
tation to the other verbs with the first-person singular in the direct speech of the martyr 
(cf also the triple tauta in this statement). 

186 See also 2 Macc 7:28: the mother encourages her last son to look to Heaven. Even 
Antiochus himself realizes in the end that Heaven determines his life (9:20). 

187 Elledge, Life and Death, 17, comments that ‘receiving back’ back is ‘a circumlocution for 
the resurrection’. 

188 Kellermann, Auferstanden, 71 and 86; Stemberger, Leib, 16, ng, who sees a similarity 
between 2 Macc 7:11 and Wis 3. Cf Wis 19:6-8. Further discussion in Kellerman, Aufer- 
standen, 61-94; de Jonge, ‘Opstanding, 50-55; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 172-82. 

189 CfLxx Isa 26:19 and the intransitive use in Dan 12:13 with Daniel as subject: kai anapauséi 
kai anastéséi eis ten doxan sou eis sunteleian hemerön, ‘and rest; you shall rise for your glory 
at the end of the days’. 

190 The plural elpidas in 2 Macc 7:14 may indicate what the martyr expects, as the German 
translation ‘Hoffnungsgut’ implies, cf Bauer-Aland 510f s.v. 4; Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch) 122; 
Abel, Les livres, 374. The plural also occurs in 2 Macc 7:20, 34, with a different meaning. 

191 The verb anabioö occurs in Josephus, Ant 18:13f in connection with the belief in posthu- 
mous afterlife of the Pharisees, Zangenberg, Trockene Knochen) 681. 

192 Katz, ‘Text’, 14, follows Schleusner’s proposal (Thesaurus 1.207) to read eis aiöniou anabiösin 
z0€s ‘to a renewal (existing) of eternal life’: ‘Schleusner’s wiwviov should be in the text: the 
life is eternal, the resurrection is not’. Likewise: Habicht, 2. Makkabäerbuch, 234. Anabiösis, 
‘return to life, is a hapax legomenon in the Septuagint (Lust - Eynikel - Hauspie, Lexicon, 
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epithets)!93 and by interpreting aiönion as the indication of the everlasting 
result of the renewal of life.!9* 

The mother encourages her seven sons to accept death and she emphasizes 
that God will reward them with eternal life. The sons’ faithfulness to God’s laws 
constitutes the reason why their execution is followed by their resurrection. 
The mother underpins her argument with a complex and double reference 
to God’s work as creator (7:22f, 28f). A reasoning by analogy underlies these 
verses: if God was able to create the universe as well as humankind, he will also 
be able to re-create the mother’s sons:!% 


I do not know how you came into being in my womb. It was not I who 
gave you life and breath, nor I who set in order the elements within each 
of you. (23) Therefore the Creator of the world, who shaped the begin- 
ning of humankind and devised the origin of all things, will in his mercy 
give life and breath back to you again, since you now forget yourselves for 
the sake of his laws (7:22f). 

I beg you, my child, to look at the heaven and the earth and see 
everything that is in them, and recognize that God did not make them 
out of things that existed. And in the same way the human race came into 
being. (29) Do not fear this butcher, but prove worthy of your brothers. 
Accept death, so that in God’s mercy I may get you back again along with 
your brothers (7:28f). 


Within the space of a few lines the mother offers a sophisticated argument for 
the belief in the resurrection of the martyrs. In 2 Maccabees 7:22f, she empha- 
sizes to her sons that not she but God had brought about their conception 
and birth.!°° 2 Maccabees 7:22 contains three statements of the mother with 
an emphatic ‘not I’. For the mother, it remains a divine mystery that she gave 
birth to her sons. She explains that her sons owe their lives to God: It was 
not I who gave you life and breath’. In 2 Maccabees 7:23, she states that God 


1.26) and means ‘return to life’ in non-Jewish writings, LS] 99 s.v. Cf the verb anabioo, 
‘come to life again’ in Josephus, Ant 8:327; 18:14. 

193 Doran, Temple Propaganda, 22, n68. 

194 Hanhart, ‘Text’, 455, maintains the text also on the basis of the similar use of aiönios in 
Mark 3:29 and Heb 9:12. Cf also 2 Macc 7:36. 

195 Similarly: Schmitz, ‘Geschaffen’, 73-77; Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 278f. On the view of a (re-)cre- 
ation in 2 Maccabees, see Kellermann, Auferstanden, 68-78; Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 
135-37: 

196 2 Macc 7:22 echoes Jer 1:5: ‘Before I formed you in the womb I knew you, and before you 
were born I consecrated you’. Cf also Job 1:21; 38:8. 
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shaped the genesis of humankind as well as matter. The repetition of genesin 
in the phrase ‘who shaped (ho plasas)!?” the beginning (genesin) of human- 
kind and devised the origin (genesin) of all things’'?® probably implies that 
anthropou and panton in the Greek, both words without an article, convey dis- 
tinct notions: the former refers to humankind and the latter to things.19° As 
creator of the material world (7:23)? and of humankind, God is able to recre- 
ate the martyrs after their violent deaths by enabling a kind of second birth.2 
This view may build on a tradition that can be found in the Psalms as well as 
in Isaiah (e.g., 44:2, 24-26), where the promise of a future deliverance of Israel 
or of an individual Israelite is confirmed by a reference to God’s creation of 
individual human beings as well as heaven and earth.2° The encouragement 
of the mother in 2 Maccabees 7:23 would be understandable in the light of 
such a promise, which in this case will be fulfilled posthumously. The moth- 
er’s reasoning implies that, if her sons would be willing to sacrifice their lives 
for the laws, God in his mercy would return (apodidosin) their lives to them 
after death.?03 

The last ‘not/nor I’ phrase contains two very rare words: ‘nor I who set in order 
(dierruthmisa) the elements (stoicheiösin) within each of you’. Stoicheiösis is 
a hapax legomenon in the Septuagint and probably refers to ‘the elements’, 
that is, the different parts of the body of the brothers.?°* The author applies 


197 Plassö means in this context the moulding or forming of an individual human being 
(Job 10:8) or of humankind by God (Gen 2:7f), Harl, La Genese, 100f. 

198  Exeuriskö seems to imply one-time-only creative activity, cf Bar 3:32, 37; Lust — Eynikel - 
Hauspie, Lexicon, 1.160: ‘find out, ‘discover’; Muraoka, Lexicon, 251: ‘discover after a search’. 
This can be connected with the statement in 2 Macc 7:22 about the shaping of the ele- 
ments of the brothers. 

199 The repetition of genesin in 2 Macc 7:23 has prompted variant readings and suggestions to 
alter the text, see ed Hanhart l.c.; Niese, Kritik’, 524; Katz, ‘Text’, 14; Nelis, 17 Makkabeeén, 
171; Habicht, 2. Makkabäerbuch, 236; Goldstein, 11 Maccabees, 313f. 

200 Cf the use of ktizö in Wis 1:14; 2:23; 10:1; 11:17 (creation out of formless matter); 13:3; Sir 1:4, 9; 
24:8f (the Lord as creator of all things and of Wisdom); 17:1 and 33:10 (creation of human- 
kind); 18:1 and 23:10 (creation of everything/the universe). 

201 So Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 279. 

202 Ps 22(21):8-10; 71(70); Isa 44:2, 24-26; cf 46:3f; 49:5. For the echoes of Deutero- and 
Trito-Isaiah in 2 Macc 7, see Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 134-36. 

203 Eleos (in Lxx often translation of MT hesed) occurs frequently in 2 Maccabees and sig- 
nifies the mercy of the Lord (2:7A; 6:16; 7:29; 8:5, 27). Cf also 2 Macc 4:37 (referring to 
Antiochus Iv), 3 Macc 2:19; Sir 18:13f; Wis 15:1. 

204 Stoicheidsis can refer to elementary education, Rehkopf, Septuaginta-Vokabular, 267; 
Muraoka, Lexicon, 637: ‘teaching of fundamentals’, or to elementary study or explanation, 
see Epicurus, Epistula ad Herodotum 37 (= Diogenes Laertius 10.37). It can also indicate 
philosophy, study of language, or mathematics, cf Philo, Agr 140; Nelis, 17 Makkabeeén, 170. 
Finally, it can refer to the theory about the elements, see Galenus 7.68; 15.175; Diogenes 
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sophisticated Greek terminology for the articulation of the creation of an indi- 
vidual human being, which makes the mother stand out as a rather educated 
person. Her statement may build on the view expressed in Job 10:9-11 that 
describes the creation of Job in terms of the elements clay, dust, milk, cheese, 
skin, flesh, bones, and sinews.?°5 The rare verb diarruthmizö (‘set in order’) 
probably indicates that God combined the various elements into a harmoni- 
ous unity.206 

2 Maccabees 7:22f not only focuses on the recreation of the body of the 
martyrs, but also on the renewal of their life. In 7:23, the mother explains to 
her sons that God will return their ‘life and breath’ if they keep to his laws. 
The expression to pneuma kai ten zöen (literally ‘their breath and life’) in 7:22 
is repeated in 7:23 (cf 14:46 below). The combination is a hendiadys referring 
to the breath of life,2°” which builds on the presentation of the creation of 
humankind in Genesis 2:7, where God breathes life into Adam. From this per- 
spective, 2 Maccabees 7:22f and 14:46 may point to God’s act of breathing life 
into the martyrs and Razis for a second time, analogous to the breath of life 
narrated in Genesis 2:7.208 

Thus, the mother offers in 2 Maccabees 7:22f in her encouragement of her 
sons two related arguments that are both based upon God’s power to create 
and to give life. In 2 Maccabees 7:28, the mother once again points to God as 
creator by asking her youngest son to take a look at heaven and earth. The 


Laertius 7.138; 10.44, see LSJ 1647 s.v.; Lampe 1261 s.v.; Doran, 2 Maccabees, 159. A reference 
to the elements as body parts is probable because of the immediate context referring to 
the birth of the youngest son (2 Macc 7:22). Cf stoicheion for ‘element’ in Wis 7:17; 19:18; 
4 Macc 12:13 in connection with the well-known theory of the four primary elements, see 
Van Rooden, ‘Elementarlehre’; Kellermann, Auferstanden, 28. 

205 Cf Job 1018. For the miraculous divine creation of humankind, see also Ps 13913-16; 
Koh 11:5. 

206 The prefix dia- can express completeness or perfection, or the completion of an act, see 
BDR § 318, 4, n5. See further LSJ 410 s.v. Lust - Eynikel - Hauspie, Lexicon, 1.108 s.v., give ‘to 
arrange in order [tı] as meaning and suggest that the word may be a neologism. 

207 For pneuma meaning ‘(spirit of) life’, see Bauer-Aland 1355-61 s.v. 2. 

208 With Tedesche - Zeitlin, Second Book, 164, n22; Kellermann, Auferstanden, 28. LXX Gen 2:7: 
‘(And God ...) breathed into his face a breath of life, and the man became a living being’ 
(trans Hiebert). Harl, La Genese, 100f. The author may have opted for pneuma instead 
of pnoé under the influence of popular philosophical traditions. Cf Lxx Ezek 1:20f; 10:17 
and 37:5: (the Lord says to the dry bones:) ‘I will bring a spirit of life (pneuma zöes) into 
you’; Wis 15:1: ‘and breathed a living spirit (pneuma zötikon) into them’. Pneuma zotikon 
is a fixed phrase in philosophical texts and refers to a spirit fit for giving or maintaining 
life, see Lust — Eynikel — Hauspie, Lexicon, 1.196 s.v. Cwttx6¢ with references; also: Winston, 
Wisdom of Solomon, 287f. In Wisdom pneuma can mean ‘principle of life, Bieder — 
Baumgärtel - Kleinknecht - Sjöberg — Schweizer, ‘nvedpe’, 370f; Goldstein, 11 Maccabees, 
312. 
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underlying view in this verse is probably twofold. Firstly, by pointing to heaven, 
at that moment obviously the dwelling place of God, the mother encourages 
her son to trust in God. She is certain that God will save the ones who trust in 
him and remain faithful to him. This point corresponds to an important trend 
expressed in wisdom narratives. Righteous persons who stay faithful to God 
even in utmost distress will be saved by him. This is, for example, a central motif 
in the story of Susanna. On her way to her execution after having been accused 
of adultery, Susanna cries and looks up to Heaven, ‘for her heart trusted in the 
Lord’.209 The behaviour of the two elders who accuse her is exactly the oppo- 
site of Susanna’s attitude: they turned their eyes away from looking to Heaven 
(Sus 9). Susanna’s prayer (LXX Sus 35a; Theod 42f) is heard and she is saved 
by the intervention of the young Daniel (Sus 44-63[64]). The wicked elders 
receive their just deserts.?!° In light of this parallel text and 2 Maccabees 7:11 
(above), the reference to ‘the children of heaven’?!! in 2 Maccabees 7:34 may 
imply that God, who is identified with heaven, vindicates the suffering 
righteous.”!? The ‘children of heaven’ mentioned in 2 Maccabees 7:34 can refer 
to the martyrs only, but the phrase may also concerns other Jews who like the 
martyrs remain faithful to God and are also willing to bear the consequences 
of this attitude.?!5 Such a reading seems to be in line with the train of thought 
in 2 Maccabees 7. 

In 2 Maccabees 7:28 the mother calls attention again to the creative power 
of God by the appeal to her son to look at heaven and earth and everything 
in them. Several commentators connect this to the doxologies in the Hebrew 
Bible, which frequently contain references to God as creator (e.g., Ps 146(145):5f 
and Isa 44:23). The statement of the mother is, however, very specific, since it 
refers to a creation by God which was not made out of things that existed (owk 
ex onton epoiésen auta ho theos). This phrase is unique in the Septuagint and 


209 Theod Sus 35. Cf also Job 22:26f; Dan 3 and 6; Let Aris 15f, and Lebram, Jüdische 
Martyrologie’. 

210 On the two Greek versions of Susanna, see Engel, Susanna-Erzählung. 

211 The reading of Mss A, V, and Origen epi tous ouranious paidas in 2 Macc 7:34 is the prefer- 
able one, see ed Hanhart |.c.; Hanhart, ‘Text’, 462; Kellermann, Auferstanden, 33; Habicht, 
2. Makkabäerbuch, 237, against Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch’, 128; Abel, Les livres, 379; Nelis, 
II Makkabeeén, 174. 

212 Cf3 Macc 6:28 about the Jews as children of the Almighty and living God of heaven. 
The Hebrew phrase bene shamayim refers in Qumran texts (see e.g., 1QS 4:22; 11:8; 1QH 
3:22) probably to angels, see Dequeker, ‘Saints of the Most High’, 133-62; differently, 
Brekelmans, ‘Saints of the Most High’. A similar expression in 1 Enoch sometimes refers to 
righteous Jews or even the entire Jewish people and not to angels, Dequeker, ‘Saints of the 
Most High’, 163-65. 

213 Cf Wis 2:13 about the suffering righteous. 
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has been much debated.” The negation ouk in ouk ex onton may not have an 
absolute meaning in this verse referring to the so-called creatio ex nihilo.” The 
author probably concurs with ideas formulated by earlier Hellenistic-Jewish 
authors that imply a creation of the universe out of formless matter. The under- 
lying view seems to be that of the creation of heaven and earth as described 
in Genesis 1:1-2:3, since the auta of verse 28 refers to heaven and earth that 
were mentioned previously. Heaven and earth have been created in God’s first 
creative act (Gen 1:1). In Lxx Genesis 1:2 the earth is described before its crea- 
tion as invisible and formless matter.?!6 2 Maccabees 7:28 can be interpreted 
as a reformulation of the creation of heaven and earth with the help of Greek 
vocabulary. What is new in 2 Maccabees 7:28 is not the concept of creation, but 
its formulation that applies Greek philosophical terminology.?!” We find this 
also in Philo, who uses phrases like ‘moving not-being-things to being-things’ 
(Tà un övta dyeıv eis tò elvaı), which describe the transition from chaos to order 
and not that from non-existence to existence.*!® The reasoning of the mother 
in the statement of 2 Maccabees 7:28 is probably rather similar to that in 
7:22f: the obvious fact of God’s creation of heaven and earth out of formless 
matter implies that he would be able to recreate the dismembered bodies of 
the martyrs. This reading may be confirmed by the last reference in 7:22f to 
the creational activity of God concerning the creation of humankind, which 
is phrased in analogy to the creation of heaven and earth: ‘And in the same 
way the human race came into being’ (7:28). The appeal of the mother to her 
youngest son presupposes 2 Maccabees’ specific image of God as creator and 
the supervisor of all activity on earth, who punishes the godless and vindicates 
those who remain faithful to him (above). He is the ‘living God’ (7:33) who is 
fully aware of the sufferings of the martyrs (6:30; 7:6, 35f). This implies that 
the mother and her sons know from their side that God will have mercy upon 
them (7:6, 23, 29). 


214 See, e.g, Ehrhard, ‘Creatio ex nihilo’; May, Schöpfung aus dem Nichts; Goldstein, 
11 Maccabees, 307; Goldstein, ‘Origins’. Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch, 126f, and Keil, Commentar, 
352, read with ed Tischendorf l.c. ex ouk onton, but Schuttermayr, “Schöpfung aus dem 
Nichts”, rightly argues that ouk ex ontön is the more original reading. 

215 Cf Xenophon, Mem 2.2.3: ‘their parents’ children owe their coming into being from 
non-existence’ (ek... oukontön), mentioned already by Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch) 127. Further 
discussion: Schmitz, ‘Geschaffen aus dem Nichts?’ 

216 See Cook, 5-7; 36-47; Harl, La Genese, 86f. Cf aoratos in 2 Macc 9:5. 

217 Cf Wis 11:17, which refers to the creation of the cosmos out of formless matter (ex amor- 
phous hules). 

218 Philo, Migr 183; Mos 2.100; Spec 4.187. Weiss, Untersuchungen; Runia, Philo of Alexandria, 
u8f with further references. 
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In 2 Maccabees 7:29, the mother assures her youngest son that he will be 
given back to her after death, if he accepts his death by torture. Her phrase 
‘by [or: ‘in’] his mercy (en tõi eleei)?!9 I may get you back again along with your 
brothers’ in 2 Macc 7:29 refers to God’s merciful treatment of the martyrs after 
their death and not to a period within history when God will show compas- 
sion, like the messianic era.22° Only after their deaths do the martyrs and Razis 
experience God’s mercy. Only the martyrs are rewarded with a resurrection in 
heaven, because they sacrificed their life for the sake of God and his laws. The 
martyrs are vindicated because of their faithfulness to God. The king, on the 
other hand, is punished for his evil deeds. This is emphasized by the repeated 
contrast between the fate of the martyrs and that of the king (7:9, 14, 19, 31, 34, 
36). The author states in 2 Maccabees 7:36, for instance, that the martyrs (‘my 
brothers’)?! participated in the covenant and were involved in God’s promise 
to the people of the covenant.?? Therefore, the martyrs can attain eternal life 
after they have suffered??3 for a brief period.?24 Endurance during temporary 
suffering will lead to eternal life for the martyrs.??5 The king, on the other hand, 
has acted as enemy of the people of God and even as God’s adversary. He will 
receive his just deserts. 2 Maccabees 7:14 explicitly states that the king will not 
be resurrected. 

There is one passage in 2 Maccabees that does not correspond with the 
other passages that imply that only Jews who sacrificed their life because of 


219 The preposition en (‘in or ‘by’) in 2 Macc 7:29 has an instrumental meaning, BDR § 219. 

220 Keil, Commentar, 353; cf Habicht, 2. Makkabäerbuch, 237. Arenhoevel, Theokratie, 156-63, 
argues that the author was only interested in the restoration of the theocratic order in 
Judea and that eschatological ideas are absent in 2 Maccabees. The effective death of the 
martyrs and Razis was connected with this restoration of the theocratic order. Cf Surkau, 
Martyrien, 59f. 

221 The phrase hoi hemeteroi adelphoi (literally ‘our brothers’) refers to the martyrs; hémet- 
eros, ‘our’ can be used instead of emos, ‘my’, Schwyzer, Grammatik, 2.203. The first-person 
plural may indicate here that the youngest brother is speaking but in fact the author 
wanted to draw the readers or listeners into the issue, see BDR § 280. 

222 Piptö hupo can mean ‘fall under’, ‘belong to’, LSJ 1407 s.v. VII. Moffatt, ‘Second Book’, 142; 
Abel, Les livres, 380; Williams, Jesus’ Death, 81, and several modern translations follow 
Hort’s conjecture that pepökasin should be ‘they have drunk (of). See also ed Swete l.c. 
Goldstein, 11 Maccabees, 317, assumes that this phrase refers to the covenant of Isa 55:2-3. 

223 Aenaou zöes can be taken as a modifier of ponon or of diatheken theou. The former pos- 
sibility seems more probable, because of the proximity of aenaou zöes to ponon and the 
fact that this best matches the line of thought in other passages about resurrection in 
2 Maccabees. See also Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch’, 128f; Biickers, ‘Leben’; Nelis, 17 Makkabeeén, 
175; Habicht, 2. Makkabäerbuch, 237. 

224 Cf 7:33 and Wis 16:3-14; 18:20-25. 

225 With Holleman, Resurrection, 142f. 
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their faithfulness to God were resurrected. During Judas the Maccabee’s bat- 
tle against Gorgias (2 Macc 12:32-37) some of the Jewish soldiers fell victim. 
When Judas collects their bodies in order to bury them in the graves of their 
ancestors, idols of Jamnia are found under their tunics, which explain their 
death as a divine punishment (12:40-42). Surprisingly, Judas and his men turn 
to supplication (hiketeia, 12:42)??° and Judas collects the sum of 2,000 drach- 
mas in order to finance a sin offering on behalf of the fallen soldiers (see also 
12:45). The author adds a comment of praise for Judas that refers to the resur- 
rection: ‘In doing this he acted very well and honourably, taking account of 
the resurrection (anastasis, 12:43). 2 Maccabees 12:44 adds a further comment 
by explaining Judas’ action: ‘For if he were not expecting that those who had 
fallen would rise again (anasténai), it would have been superfluous and fool- 
ish to pray for the dead’. The resurrection is referred to in the absolute sense 
here and it is plausible that a wider group of persons is awaiting resurrection 
according to this passage.22” The deceased clearly do not match the criterion 
for the select resurrection implied in 2 Maccabees 7. Because a vindication 
directly after death does not fit the context well, the passage may hint at a 
resurrection at the end of time, which is another idea that conflicts with what 
the author writes elsewhere. Elsewhere in the book references to the escha- 
ton and a collective eschatological resurrection are absent.228 This could mean 
that 2 Maccabees 12:42-45 was adapted by a redactor or scribe who wanted to 
include a reference to a resurrection of most or all Jews at the end of time. This 
assumption is strengthened by text-critical problems in these verses.?29 

The conclusion of the short story about Razis’ self-killing in 2 Maccabees 14:46 
points to a resurrection for the protagonist in line with the resurrection of the 
martyrs in chapter 7: ‘with his blood now completely drained from him, he 
tore out his entrails, took them in both hands and hurled them at the crowd, 
calling upon the Lord of life and spirit to give them back to him again. This 
was the manner of his death’ (14:46). This passage has been discussed above. 
Razis’ final act, hurling his entrails at the crowd of Seleucid soldiers, is con- 
nected with a reference to a call upon God to have his body parts returned to 
him (‘calling upon the Lord of life and spirit to give them back to him again’, 
14:46). The Greek vocabulary of this call repeats several phrases from the 


226 Elledge, Life after Death, 16: ‘propitiation for the sins of the dead’. 

227 Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 181f. 

228 With Arenhoevel, Theokratie, 156-61. 

229 Katz, ‘Text’, 20f; Hanhart, ‘Text’, 454. Abel, Les livres, 445f; Nelis, 11 Makkabeeén, 254-56; 
and Habicht, 2. Makkabderbuch, 266, consider this passage or part of it to be an addi- 
tion. Differently Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch) 123: all Jews would await resurrection according 
to 2 Maccabees, for apostates it would be a resurrection to judgment. 
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martyrdom in chapter 7 that point to the resurrection of the martyrs. Both the 
verb apodidomi (‘return’, 14:46)?3° and the combination pneuma kai zöe (‘life 
and breath’) occur in the encouragement of the mother of the seven brothers 
(7:22f) and point there to a posthumous vindication that takes the form of a 
recreation of the martyrs’ bodies. It is very plausible, therefore, that Razis’ call 
upon God as ‘the Lord of life (zoe) and spirit (pneuma)’ (14:46) implies a similar 
posthumous vindication by way of a recreation and revival by God. 

In short, the martyrs and Razis are vindicated after death by God’s recre- 
ation of their body and return of life.2?! Where this recreation takes place is 
left open. One could think of heaven, because God is sometimes located in 
heaven in 2 Maccabees.?3? The idea of a bodily resurrection directly after 
death only for those who die nobly because of their faithfulness to God 
seems also to underlie the brief passage in chapter 15 about Judas’ vision.?33 
2 Maccabees 15:12-16 narrates how Jeremiah as well as Onias, whose death is 
described in 2 Macc 4:33-38, reveal themselves to Judas the Maccabee. That 
Judas recognized the two men presupposes some sort of bodily existence.23* 
Judas informs his soldiers about this dream in his exhortation before the battle 
against Nicanor. This vision has an important function in the narrative, the 
transfer of the golden sword by Jeremiah to Judas shows the divine support for 
him and serves as a prelude to his triumph over Nicanor. Alternatively, it may 
legitimate the transference of the Jewish leadership, perhaps even the high 
priesthood, from the Zadokite Oniad family to Judas the Maccabee.”%5 Onias 
and Jeremiah fulfil a role that is analogous to the martyrdom in chapter 7, 
especially to the statement of the youngest brother in 2 Macc 7:36-38, by their 
intercessory prayer for the people and the holy city (15:12, 14).23 Their status 
seems to be that of vindicated martyrs, which makes sense for Onias from the 
perspective of the narrative context because Onias’ violent death is described 


230 For this meaning of apodidomi, see Bauer-Aland 180f s.v. 2. Cf also 2 Macc 2:17; 4:38; and 
9:16; Josephus, War 2:153, Schmitz, Auferstehung), 110. 

231 Kellermann, Auferstanden, 86-93; Stemberger, Leib, 19f; Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 130-38, 
who points to significant correspondences between 2 Macc 6:18-7:42 and the passages 
with the humiliation-exaltation motif in the Servant Songs of Deutero-Isaiah. 

232 The author might have had paradise in mind, cf Arenhoevel, Theokratie, 160. Cf also 
the so-called Somnium Scipionis, the conclusion of Cicero’s Rep (6.9-29), in which he 
describes how the saviours of the republic were rewarded by a second, eternal life in 
heaven (6.13). Cf Tusc 1.32. Alföldi, Vater des Vaterlandes, 126. 

233 De Jonge, ‘Opstanding, 50f and 59, argues that 2 Macc 15:12-16 implies an immediate res- 
urrection for martyrs. Cf GenR 65.22 and bAZ 18a. 

234 With Schmitz, Auferstehung), 11. 

235 Van Henten, ‘Royal Ideology’, 274-77; Gera, ‘Onias 111’, 120-26. 

236 Although the phrases are different from 2 Macc 7:37f. 
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in 4 Maccabees 4:33f. Jeremiah’s violent death may be presupposed in this pas- 
sage, in line with the tradition about his murder transmitted in the Lives of the 
Prophets.237 If one reads Judas’ dream in line with the ideas about the resur- 
rection of the martyrs reflected in 2 Maccabees 7, this may imply that Jeremiah 
and Onias were posthumously vindicated by a bodily recreation.?38 


2.3 The Assumption of Moses 10 

Assumption of Moses 10:1-10 describes the events of the end of time??? and 
the strong coherence of 9:1-7 and 10:1-10 implies that the death of Taxo and 
his sons causes God to interfere and bring about the salvation of Israel.?*0 As 
discussed above, Taxo’s statements explain the impact of the retreat into a 
cave and the death there as descendants of Levi who have remained faithful to 
God’s commandments to the very end. As a consequence, God intervenes and 
rises from his residence (10:4)?! to bring about the end of time, which leads 
to salvation for Israel and eternal punishment for its enemies. There are three 
clusters of events in the end time scenario: 


(1) 10:1-2: the manifestation of God, the disappearance of the devil and 
the vengeance of the faithful by a heavenly messenger; 

(2) 10:3-7: God’s manifestation in his creation, the nations’ punishment 
and the destruction of their idols; 

(3) 10:8-10: salvation for Israel and its exaltation to heaven. 


God’s manifestation depicted in 10:3-7 leads to severe disturbances in the 
three sections of the created cosmos: heaven, earth, and the waters. Their 
transformations are described with images that recall passages in the Hebrew 
Bible about a theophany. High mountains will be made low and will be shaken, 
and deep valleys will sink even further (10:5).2*? The sun will no longer give 
light and the horns of the moon will turn into darkness and be destroyed. The 
moon will turn into blood and the cycle of the stars will be deranged (10:6).243 


237 Lif Jer 11: Jeremiah was stoned to death by his people. Wolff, Jeremia, 18-20; 89-95; 
Kellermann, Auferstanden, 86f. See further chapter 5, pp157f. 

238 De Jonge, ‘Opstanding’, 50f and 59; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 180f. Differently: 
Grimm, ‘Zweites Buch), 205f; Abel, Les livres, 475; Stemberger, Leib, uf. 

239 Cf Bukovec, ‘Per aspera, 291f, who argues that history went on under different circumstances. 

240 Farber, ‘Assumptio Mosis’, 137. Atkinson, ‘Taxo’s Martyrdom’, 470-72, argues that Taxo as a 
Levitical priest causes an intervention by a heavenly priestly counterpart. 

241 This is the first step of God’s acting against his enemies, cf Num 10:35(34); Ps 3:7(8); 
7:6; 68:1. 

242 Cf Judg 5:4f; 2 Sam 22:8; Isa 24:19; 63:19; Joel 2:10; Nah 1:5; Hab 3:6, 10; 1 En 51:4. 

243 Cf Isa 13:10; Joel 2:10; 3:15; Ezek 32:7f. The image of the moon turning into blood is reminis- 
cent of Joel 2:31(3:4). 
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The sea will retreat unto the abyss, the sources will lack water and the rivers 
will recoil out of fear (10:7).2** Next, God’s punishment of the gentile nations 
and the destruction of their idols is briefly indicated. The passage ends with 
Israel’s salvation: 


(10:8) Then you will be happy, Israel. And you will mount on the neck and 
the wings of an eagle, and they will be filled. (10:9) And God will exalt 
you and make that you remain in the heaven of the stars, the place of his 
(own) habitation. (10:10) And you will look down from above and you will 
see your enemies on the earth and recognise them, rejoice, thank and 
confess your Creator. 


trans TROMP 


The entire people of Israel will be delivered at the end of time, which is first 
indicated with the image of Israel mounting the neck and the wings of an eagle, 
which builds on the imagery in Exodus 19:4, which points to God’s deliverance 
of Israel from the Egyptians by bringing it to himself.?* God exalts Israel to a 
final resting-place in the heavenly realm of the stars, which is at the same time 
the place of God’s residence.”*6 This may be another allusion to Exodus 19:4, 
where the eagle brings the Israelites to God.?* It can at the same time build 
on the passage in Daniel 12:3 that points to the afterlife of the wise and those 
who lead many to righteousness with a comparison to the brightness of the 
sky and the stars by taking that vindication literally as an elevation to the stars 
of heaven.?*8 Such a view is close to the Graeco-Roman view of astral immor- 
tality that implies a posthumous afterlife for individuals, especially rulers, or a 
group, by becoming a star.?*? This view is apparent from Cicero’s work about 
the Roman Republic, in which he highlights that all Romans who devote them- 
selves to their fatherland will be rewarded by an afterlife as stars in heaven 
(Rep 6.11). The author of the Assumption foresees such a fate for all of Israel, 
who will be able to observe from above in heaven the gentile nations who 


244 See for parallel imagery about the retreat of the waters Joel 1:20; 1 En 101:7; 4 Ezra 6:23f; 
Ps Sol 17:19; Sib Or 3:675-77. 

245 See apart from Exod 19:4, Deut 32:11; Obad 4; 1 En 96:2. 

246 Some passages imply a spatial exaltation (that Israel would live on among the stars after 
the end of time), but others imply a change of nature: that Israel would be like stars or 
angels or shine like celestial bodies (Dan 12:3; 4 Ezra 7:97, 125; LAB 33:5; T Levi 14:3; 18:4). 
Both ideas are combined in 2 Bar 51:5, 10; 1 En 104:2, 6. 

247 Cf Isa1q4:3. 

248 Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 291. 

249 Details in Betz, “Der Erde Kind”; Bechtold, Gott und Gestirn; Bukovec, ‘Per aspera, 
293-300. 
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remain on earth after their punishment. This reflects a black-and-white pattern 
of all Israel being vindicated and all gentiles being permanently punished.?50 

The inauguration of God’s kingdom will also have implications for the fate 
of two individual figures: ‘And then the devil will find his end and sadness will 
be carried away together with him’ (10:1). How and where the devil (zabulus) 
will find his end is not mentioned.*°! The disappearance of sadness as a 
consequence may be explained by the fact that the devil will not be part of 
the Kingdom of God, as several other apocalyptic passages imply.??? More 
specifically the devil will no longer be able to execute his role as prosecutor 
of humans in God’s courtroom.??3 The second figure concerns the messen- 
ger (nuntius) mentioned in Assumption 10:2, who is interpreted in several 
ways. The passage reads: ‘And then the hands of the messenger, who will be in 
heaven, will be filled. Thereupon he will avenge them of their enemies’ (10:2). 
The messenger’s location is in heaven (in summo), where ‘he will be’, perhaps 
even ‘be appointed’.254 The phrase ‘filling of the hands’ may refer to the conse- 
cration of the messenger as a priest, because it recalls the specific vocabulary 
for such consecrations in the Hebrew Bible.2°> The second part of this verse 
(‘Thereupon he will avenge them of their enemies’) looks ambiguous in the 
translation given, because the subject ‘he’ can refer God (cf 10:7) as well as to 
the messenger. The Latin text is clear about this: the relative pronoun qui that 
introduces this second part leaves no doubt that the messenger will be the one 
who avenges. 

Several scholars have argued that the heavenly messenger should be iden- 
tified with the archangel Michael who avenges Taxo and his sons,?5° or with 
an angelic mediator who conveys Taxo’s cry for vengeance to God.??? Others 


250 Other apocalyptic passages suggest that Israel’s enemies would be thrown into darkness 
(2 En 108:14) or swallowed by the earth or the underworld (e.g., 1 En 56:8; 90:18, 25-27). 

251 In Rev 2010 the devil is thrown in the lake of fire and sulfur. 

252 Jub 23:29; ı En 10:4-6; Rev 20:10. 

253 CfJub 48:15 about Mastema. 

254 Tromp, Assumption, 67 and 231. 

255 Clemen, ‘Himmelfahrt Moses), 327. Tromp, Assumption, 230, offers a list of references and 
notes that in Exod 29:35f, Lev 8:33f, and 16:32f the phrase is directly connected with the 
notions of mediation and atonement. See also Whitters, ‘Taxo’. 

256 CfNickelsburg, Resurrection, 44f; Hofmann, Assumptio Mosis, 182-88. See already Clemen, 
‘Himmelfahrt, 327, who adds: ‘An Moses oder der Messias ist nicht zu denken”. Kahana, 
D’IADN, 1.323. 

257 Among others, Carlson, ‘Vengeance’. Atkinson, ‘Taxo’s Martyrdom’, 472f, considers the 
nuntius to be a priestly angel who intercedes in heaven and participates in the escha- 
tological warfare afterwards. Cf Moessner, ‘Suffering’. Yarbro Collins, ‘Composition and 
Redaction’, 179-82, and Hofmann, Assumptio Mosis, 19, n71; 66, n40; 134, n34; 166f; 173, 
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argue that the word nuntius presupposes a human messenger and not an angel 
(angelus) in the kind of Latin as transmitted in the Assumption of Moses.??8 
The role of the messenger as indicated elsewhere in the Assumption may 
imply that he intercedes on behalf of Israel, which would match the actions 
of Moses in this work. This would mean that Moses continues his earthly role 
as mediator and intercessor in heaven: after his posthumous vindication he 
will bring about the vengeance of Israel’s enemies.25° The detail of the filling 
of the messenger’s hands and his priestly connection is a clue for Johannes 
Magliano-Tromp’s hypothesis that Taxo himself is the messenger who is con- 
secrated as priest in heaven.?60 As indicated above, Taxo’s Levitic descent is 
emphasized in chapter g. The inauguration of God’s kingdom and Taxo’s post- 
humous vindication in heaven would be the logical consequences of Taxo’s 
faithful death. Magliano-Tromp’s argument leads to a coherent interpretation 
of Assumption 9:1-10:10, but his interpretation also has a few disadvantages. It 
makes Taxo’s appearance in chapter 10 repetitive, because it implies that Taxo 
fulfils the vengeance he asked for in his former role on earth (chapter 9), which 
is awkward.?®! There is also the problem of the identification of the ‘them’ in 
the phrase ‘Thereupon he [the nuntius] will avenge them of their enemies’ 
(10:2). A reading that takes Assumption 9:1-10:10 as a coherent unit calls for 
Taxo and his sons to be the ‘them’ in 10:2, since their blood has to be vindicated 
according to 9:7.762 Finally, there is the discrepancy that chapter g consistently 
refers to ‘Taxo and his sons, while the messenger of 10:2 is clearly an individual 


refute the interpretation that the nuntius is a heavenly messenger. Further discussion and 
references: Tromp, ‘Taxo’. 

258 With Tromp, ‘Taxo’, 202-5; Tromp, Assumption, 230; Van Henten, ‘Moses as Heavenly 
Messenger’. Differently: Atkinson, ‘Taxo’s Martyrdom’, 472. Fletcher-Louis, ‘4 Q374: A Dis- 
course’, 246, supposes that the original text of As Mos 11:17 thought of Moses as ‘Great 
Angel’. 

259 Cf As Mos 11:17: ‘If the enemies will sin against their Lord once more, there is no longer 
an advocate for them, who will supplicate to the Lord, as Moses was, the great messen- 
ger (magnus nuntius). Van Henten, ‘Moses’. As Mos 12:6 may also hint at Moses’ role of 
intercessor for Israel, since it builds on Moses’ well-known plea for Israel after the fab- 
rication of the golden calf (Exod 32:1-14, 28-35; Ps 106:19-23; Philo, Mos 2:166), Meeks, 
Prophet-King, 125; 160f. Differently: Tromp, Assumption, 265f. 

260 Exod 28:41; 29:29 etc. Tromp, ‘Taxo’, refutes other hypotheses. 

261 Tromp, Assumption, 231, takes the ‘them’ to be ‘Israel’: ‘Being installed as a mediator, Taxo 
will subsequently take revenge on Israel’s enemies’. 

262 In connection to the analogy with martyrdom advocated by Tromp, a parallel from 
2 Maccabees may be revealing. After the atoning death of the seven Maccabean mar- 
tyrs (2 Macc 7:33, 37f) another person, Judas the Maccabee, acts as mediator and calls 
upon the Lord to become merciful again and hearken to the blood that cried out to Him 
(2 Macc 8:3). 
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figure.263 These objections render the alternative interpretations of the mes- 
senger being an angelic mediator or a heavenly Moses more plausible. 


2.4 4 Maccabees 

4 Maccabees articulates the vindication of the martyrs in various ways and 
builds in this way on various Greek as well as Jewish traditions.?6* Some of 
its passages may presuppose a recreation of body and soul in line with the 
view presented in 2 Maccabees 7 and 14:46 (cf the quotation of Ezek 37:3 
in 4 Macc 18:17).26 Other passages focus upon immortality (7:3; 9:22; 17:12) 
or more specifically upon the immortality of the soul only (4 Macc 18:23; cf 
10:4 14:5f; 16:13), or on an afterlife in heaven (4 Macc 17:5). Several passages 
emphasize that the martyrs lived on after death near God, together with the 
patriarchs (4 Macc 7:18f; 13:17; 16:25; cf 9:8; 17:18-19). The anastasis/anhistemi 
vocabulary that points to the martyrs’ resurrection in 2 Maccabees is absent 
in 4 Maccabees. 

Because of 4 Maccabees’ philosophical argument about the martyrs it is 
interesting to compare the sophisticated reasoning of the Maccabean mother 
about the resurrection of her sons in 2 Maccabees with the statements about the 
martyrs’ vindication in 4 Maccabees. Surprisingly, the picture in 4 Maccabees 
seems to be less coherent than the statements of the mother and her sons in 
2 Maccabees 7. In 4 Maccabees, the mother suggests that the Lord will reward 
the martyrs with a life after death on the basis of an analogy between the vin- 
dication of her sons and that of suffering righteous in the Bible as implied by 
a cluster of quotations from Scripture (below). In line with her argument, the 
fourth brother announces the eternal destruction of the king and refers to the 
blessed death of his brothers and the everlasting life of the pious (4 Macc 10:15; 
cf 15:3), which in its context must refer to the posthumous vindication of the 
martyrs. By way of a retrospect, 4 Maccabees 18 offers consoling words from 
the mother to her children, which focus on their justification and vindication 
by God (18:6-19).266 She recalls in this context the education of her sons by her 
deceased husband and associates them in this way with well-known suffering 
righteous from Israel’s past: Abel, Isaac, Joseph, Phinehas, Hananiah, Azariah, 
and Mishael, and finally Daniel, 18:1-13. The text of 4 Maccabees 18:11, for exam- 
ple, might suggest that Isaac had been offered as a burnt offering, which would 


263 Further discussion in Atkinson, ‘Taxo’s Martyrdom’. 

264 Kellermann, Auferstanden, 61-94; Van Henten, Maccabean Martyrs, 172-84. 

265 Lange - Weigold, Biblical Quotations, 244. 

266 The mother’s encouragement of her sons, which is being announced in 4 Macc 12:7, is 
probably not meant here. Those words are given in 4 Macc 16:16-23. Cf 2 Macc 7:22f, 
27-29. 
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strengthen the similarities between Isaac and the martyrs:267 ‘He (i.e., the 
father) read to you about Abel slain by Cain (Gen 4), and Isaac who was offered 
as a burnt offering (Gen 22), and about Joseph in prison (Gen 39:20-41:36). The 
mother quotes as comfort and consolation of the survivors in 18:14-19 a cluster 
of passages from Scripture (Isa 43:2; Ps 34:19/LXxX Ps 33:20; Prov 3:18; Ezek 37:3 
and a combination of Deut 30:20 and 32:39, 47):268 


(14) He (i.e., the father) reminded you of the scripture of Isaiah,?6° which 
says, ‘Even though you go through the fire, the flame shall not con- 
sume you’ (Isa 43:2; cf Dan 3). (15) He sang to you songs of the psalmist 
David, who said, ‘Many are the afflictions of the righteous’ (Ps 34:19/LXx 
Ps 33:20). (16) He recounted to you Solomon’s proverb, ‘There is a tree of 
life for those who do his will’ (Prov 3:18).270 (17) He confirmed the query 
of Ezekiel, ‘Shall these dry bones live?’ (Ezek 37:3)?7! (18) For he did not 
forget to teach you the song that Moses taught, which says, (19) ‘I kill and 
I make alive: this is your life and the length of your days’ (Deut 30:20 and 
32:39, 47)?” (4 Macc 18:14-19). 


The mother implies with this combination of citations that the suffering of 
her sons could be considered analogous to that of suffering righteous from the 
history of her people as documented in the sacred literature of the Jews. The 
implication is that the martyrs would be vindicated like the famous righteous 
in the Bible including Daniel and his three companions, although with one 
important difference: they would be vindicated after death. 4 Maccabees 18:14 
implies that the martyrs may have been burned, but they were not consumed 
by the fire. 4 Maccabees 18:17 implies that their tortured and cut off bones would 
be restored, which is, perhaps, also implied by the quotation of Ps 34:19/Lxx 
Ps 33:20, because this passage continues with the phrase ‘He (God) keeps 
all their bones; not one of them will be broken’ (Ps 34:20/Lxx Ps 33:21). The 
quotation of Ezekiel 37:3 in 18:17 and the combined concluding quotations of 


267 See chapter 4, p109. About the binding of Isaac, see Davies, ‘Sacrifice of Isaac’; Chilton — 
Davies, ‘Aqedah’; Lyonnet - Sabourin, Sin, 312; Hayward, ‘Sacrifice’. 

268 Lange - Weigold, Biblical Quotations, 244. 

269 NRSV: ‘scripture of Isaiah’. 

270 4 Macc 18:6 adapts the text of Prov 3:18 by stating ‘for those who do his [God's] will’ 
instead of ‘for all who are devoted to her (i.e., to wisdom)’. 

271 In 4 Maccabees’ quotation of Ezek 37:3, xera ‘dry’ is added from Ezek 37:2. 

272 Dupont-Sommer, quatrième livre, 155f, proposes to change the order of the quotations 
corresponding the order of the writings of the canon of the Hebrew Bible. This is unnec- 
essary, the quotations from Deuteronomy may well have been put at the end as the climax 
of the cluster. 
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Deuteronomy in 18:19 imply that God would recreate the martyrs and make 
them alive again. The repeated references to ‘life’ in 4 Macc 18:16, 17, 18 evoke 
a similar view of the martyrs’ vindication as 2 Maccabees 7 and 14:46 entail, 
in spite of the different vocabulary and intertextual associations.?73 The God 
of Israel is the God of life and death, who can create and recreate after death. 
Elsewhere in 4 Maccabees, we find different articulations of the posthumous 
vindication of the martyrs, which build on well-known Graeco-Roman ideas 
about immortality. This raises a question of consistency: are all passages ulti- 
mately based on the same idea, for example, the immortality of the soul, and 
do the variations only concern various images and vocabularies that express 
the same type of afterlife, or is the author inconsistent by elaborating con- 
flicting views of immortality, some of which reflecting Graeco-Roman ideas 
and others being closer to Jewish traditions like the view of the re-creation 
of the martyrs by God in 2 Maccabees, which clearly builds on passages from 
Scripture??7* The answer to this question also depends on the view one has 
about the author of 4 Maccabees: was he a creative thinker who interacts with 
Jewish and Greek traditions and develops a coherent argument about the 
deeds and fate of the martyrs, or does he combine somewhat uncritically var- 
ious kinds of views in his eagerness to embellish the martyrdoms??75 Pedrag 
Bukovec argues that 4 Maccabees’ passages about the posthumous vindication 
concentrate upon the immortality of the soul (e.g., 14:5f) and that the meta- 
phor of a second birth that would be prominent in 2 Maccabees 7 is transferred 
to the mother who gives birth to her sons for a second time (4 Macc 16:13), 
but as an image that expresses the immortality of the soul.?276 4 Macc 16:13 
highlights that the mother encouraged her sons to sacrifice themselves for the 
proper religion (eusebeia), which would imply that she, as it were, would give 
birth to them once again, but this time for an immortal afterlife: ‘As though 
having a mind like adamant and giving rebirth for immortality (athanasia) to 


273 Heinemann, ‘Makkabäerbücher (1v.), 801; O'Hagan, ‘Martyr’, gof; Fischer, Eschatologie, 
85-105; Haag, ‘Daniel 12’, 140-44. Differently Klauck, ‘4. Makkabéerbuch’, 674, and Bukovec, 
‘Per aspera’, 279; 282, who interprets the passage in a metaphorical way so that it would be 
consistent with the other passages about a posthumous vindication in 4 Maccabees. 

274 The inconsistency is sometimes explained by the hypothesis that 4 Macc 18:6-19 is an 
interpolation, cf Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 282f. For 18:6-19 as interpolation, see Dupont- 
Sommer, quatrième livre, 46; 153; Klauck, ‘4. Makkabäerbuch) 657f; Van Henten, Maccabean 
Martyrs, 65 with n33. 

275 Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, argues for coherence, see the two previous footnotes. 

276 Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 280f. See also Anderson, ‘4 Maccabees’, 539; Klauck, ‘4. Makkabäer- 
buch’, 674. Differently: O'Hagan, ‘Martyr’, 99; deSilva, 4 Maccabees, 264; Tabb, Suffering, 18. 
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the whole number of her sons, she implored them and urged them on to death 
for the sake of religion’. 277 

One cluster of related short passages about the martyrs’ vindication implies 
that they lived on after death near the Lord, together with Israel’s patriarchs 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, who are gathered in a heavenly choir that praises 
God.?78 The passage in 4 Macc 7:18f (‘But as many as attend to religion [euse- 
beia] witha whole heart, these alone are able to control the passions of the flesh, 
since they believe that they, like our patriarchs Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, 
do not die to God, but live to God [zösin toi theöi]’) draws an analogy between 
the fate of those who attend to devout reason (7:16) and proper religion (euse- 
beia, 7:18) and the vindication of the patriarchs.?79 Similarly, the author recalls 
how the seven brothers encourage each other as ‘a holy choir of religion’ (13:7) 
and he emphasizes that if they would be willing to die for the Jewish law and 
proper religion (eusebeia; 13:7-10, 12, 13, 15), they would be rewarded posthu- 
mously: Abraham, Isaac and Jacob would welcome them after their death?®° 
and all patriarchs would praise them (4 Macc 13:17). 4 Maccabees 16:25 seems 
to broaden the category of patriarchs beyond Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and 
suggest with a short-hand phrase that the martyrs would live on near God with 
‘all the patriarchs’. This kind of life after death is specified in another passage 
about the vindication of the martyrs in 4 Maccabees that indicates that the 
martyrs are standing in front of the throne of God: ‘because of which (i.e., 
the martyrs’ endurance) they now stand before the divine throne and live the 
life of eternal blessedness (ton makarion biousin aiona; 17:18)..2*! The conclud- 
ing passage in 4 Maccabees 18:23 combines the posthumous existence near 
God and some of the ancestors with the idea of immortality, which is clearly 
articulated here as immortality of the soul.28? The author remarks that the 


277 See also 4 Macc 7:3 about Eleazar: ‘In no way did he turn the rudder of religion until he 
sailed into the haven of immortal victory’. 

278 4 Macc 7:18f; 13:17; 16:25; 18:23; cf 9:8; 17:18f. 

279 Such a vindication is missing in the references to the deaths of these patriarchs in 
Gen 25:8, 35:29, and 49:29, 33. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, however, presup- 
pose that the sons of Jacob would resurrect like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (T Judah 25:1). 
T Ben 10:6-11 differentiates between the resurrection of Jacob’s sons and those who 
believed in Jesus Christ when he was on earth, and the resurrection of all, righteous and 
unrighteous to glory or disgrace, see 10:7-8. Cf T Levi 18:14, and see de Jonge, ‘Pre-Mosaic 
Servants’, 160f; Hollander - de Jonge, Testaments, 61-63. 

280 Cf 4 Macc 5:37 concerning Eleazar. 

281 Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 280. Cf 4 Macc 9:8: ‘For we, through this severe suffering and endur- 
ance, shall have the prize of virtue and shall be with God, on whose account we suffer’; 
Rev 4:4, 7:9-11; 14:3; 19:4. 

282 Cf Wis 31-6. 
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mother and her sons were ‘gathered together into the chorus of the fathers, 
and have received pure and immortal souls from God’ (psuchas hagnas kai 
athanatous). This passage clearly shows that the author of 4 Maccabees incor- 
porated Greek views in his references to the posthumous vindication of the 
martyrs.?83 Several other passages use a different word, aphtharsia immor- 
tality, ‘imperishability, which is also common in Graeco-Roman passages 
about a posthumous afterlife as souls.28+ 4 Maccabees 9:22 praises Eleazar by 
using the imagery of a transformation by fire to hint at his immortality: ‘but as 
though transformed by fire into immortality (aphtharsia), he nobly endured 
the rackings’.2®5 4 Maccabees 17:12 briefly notes in an elaborate athletic met- 
aphor that the martyrs’ ‘prize was immortality (aphtharsia) in endless life’.286 
A remarkable passage concerns the comparison of the mother and her sons 
with the moon and the stars (17:5), which comes close to Greek and Roman 
views about astral immortality but may build at the same time on Daniel 12:287 
‘The moon in heaven, with the stars, does not stand so august as you [the 
mother], who, after lighting the way of your star-like seven sons to proper 
religion (eusebeia),28® stand in honor before God and are firmly set in heaven 
with them’ The passage starts with a comparison of the mother and her sons 
with the moon and the stars. It suggests that the martyrs even surpass these 
heavenly bodies in holiness or that they shine more intensely. The compari- 
son continues by comparing the sons with the stars, but it becomes complex 
because it focuses on the mother’s activity by bringing her sons to the light 
(phötagögesa). This light is specified as ‘proper religion’ (eusebeia). Bukovec 
rightly points out that phötagögesa in a Greek context would concern a termi- 
nus technicus referring to Hermes’ role as the figure who accompanies the soul 
to the netherworld. 4 Maccabees builds on this tradition, but it re-interprets it 
in two ways: the mother guided her sons to the light of proper religion, that is 
she prepared them and encouraged them to endure the suffering to the end for 


283 Cf Freudenthal, Schrift, 68-70 (resurrection of the soul); Bousset - Gressmann, Religion, 
294; cf 273: ‘Eine rein griechische Eschatologie bieten doch nur Philo und etwa das 
Iv Makkabäerbuch‘ 

284 Bukovec, Per aspera’, 281f. 

285 Klauck, ‘4. Makkabäerbuch), 728. 

286 Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 282, comments that aphtharsia points to the existence of the gods 
in contrast to that of humankind. 

287 See Hoffmann, Toten, gof; Klauck, ‘4. Makkabäerbuch), 750, and especially the detailed 
discussion in Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 284-301. 

288 NRSV: ‘piety’. 
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religion's sake with the result that she and her sons were taken up2®° to heaven 
to be with God, as other passages about the martyrs’ vindication imply.29° 


2.5 Josephus 

Some of the noble death passages in Josephus discussed in chapter 5 refer to 
a posthumous vindication, which is usually understood along the lines of the 
immortality of the soul. In the War version of the golden eagle story Herod asks 
the perpetrators why they were so cheerful while facing execution for their 
deed. Their response implies that they were not at all afraid of dying because 
they said that they would enjoy even greater happiness after death. This hint 
at their posthumous vindication?! is a few lines further on interpreted as 
immortality of the soul (Josephus, War 1:650, 653).?92 The Greek articulation 
of this reward closely corresponds to the view of the afterlife as presented by 
some of the passages of 4 Maccabees about the vindication of the martyrs.?93 
When Josephus reports about the Essenes undergoing heavy torture during the 
war against Rome (66-70 CE), he writes that they despised danger, triumphed 
over pain with the help of their conviction and that they considered a glorious 
death and immortality (athanasia) better than the preservation of life.294 


3 Conclusion 


This chapter focused upon the beneficial death — a death with positive effects 
for others — and the posthumous vindication of the martyrs and related fig- 
ures in Second Temple literature. The idea of a noble death with positive 


289 The Greek verbal form esterisai, is, perhaps, ambiguous, it derives from sterizö (fix), ‘to 
place firmly and determinedly’, Muraoka, Lexicon, 636 s.v. 1), but with a small adaptation 
could also derive from asterizö, ‘arrange in constellations’ (LS 261), as argued by Bukovec, 
‘Per aspera’, 286. This would strengthen the comparison with the heavenly bodies or even 
imply that the martyrs had become such bodies. 

290 Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 286f. 

291 Cf Josephus, War 6:33-53; 7:341-88; Elledge, Life after Death, 54-57; 64-76, who com- 
ments that the Slavonic version of War has the teachers of the perpetrators point to the 
Maccabean martyrs as models, which implies that the deed is associated with martyrdom 
(p67, n6o with references). 

292 About the idea of the immortality of the soul in Josephus, see also War 2:154-57, 163; 
Ant 18:13-18; Ag Ap 2:218. Cavallin, Life after Death, 146; Zangenberg, ‘Trockene Knochen), 
681; Bukovec, ‘Per aspera’, 281 with nig. 

293 E.g., 4 Macc 13:13; 14:6; 18:23, see above. 

294 Toki, literarische Charakter’; Vogel, Commentatio, 122f. 
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consequences for others may have been taken over from Greek traditions in 
which such a death sometimes was a prominent theme.295 However, simi- 
lar to Greek and Roman traditions concerning noble death, Jewish views of 
a death that was exemplary and beneficial to others were dynamic and artic- 
ulated in interaction with ever-changing social-historical and cultural con- 
texts. Moreover, the relevant Jewish passages build simultaneously on Jewish 
as well as non-Jewish traditions. Some passages offer just a few cautious for- 
mulations of a beneficial death, and sometimes such a death is only presup- 
posed by the chain of events as presented in the context. This is the case in the 
Assumption of Moses, where the death of Taxo and his sons triggers the end 
of time with the vindication of Israel. The Prayer of Azariah offers in its oldest 
version in the Septuagint a glimpse of a beneficial sacrificial death of Azariah 
and his companions that calls upon God to become merciful again with cultic 
vocabulary. In 2 Maccabees, Greek formulae are being applied to point out 
the significance of the martyrdoms within a Deuteronomistic framework of 
thought. The martyrs bring about a restoration of the covenant relationship 
between the people and God. Razis’ suicide seems to have a similar effect. The 
context implies that the intercession of the martyrs (2 Macc 7:37f) that calls 
upon God that his wrath would come to a standstill was effective in combina- 
tion with the self-sacrifice of the martyrs. The martyrdoms appear to be the 
turning point in the story of 2 Maccabees 4:1 to 10:9. The description of the 
positive effects of the martyrdoms is most elaborate in 4 Maccabees. Here we 
find several references to an intercessory prayer of martyrs and articulations 
of the effect for others in terms of reconciliation, substitution, propitiation, 
as well as purification. 

The posthumous vindication of the martyrs and other righteous persons as 
depicted in the relevant passages leads to a kaleidoscopic picture, every text 
is different. Daniel 12:1-4 contrasts a posthumous vindication of a group with 
the eternal punishment of others, but it is debated whether the vindication 
concerns a select group or the entire people. Scholars also discuss whether this 
vindication takes place on earth or in heaven (cf As Mos 10), although the pas- 
sage clearly includes astral imagery. 2 Maccabees implies that the martyrs are 
being resurrected, which seems to mean that they are re-created and brought 
to life again by God. This view is supported by the statements of the mother, 
which clearly argue for an analogy between God's creation of the universe and 
humankind as well as his re-creation of the martyrs. 4 Maccabees articulates 


295 Relevant secondary literature is enormous, for surveys and references, see, for example, 
Eschner, Gestorben und hingegeben, and Van Henten, ‘Self-Sacrifice. 
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the vindication of the martyrs in various ways and builds in its descriptions 
of the vindication on Greek as well as Jewish traditions. Some of its passages 
presuppose a re-creation of body and soul in line with the view presented in 
2 Maccabees 7 and 14:46 (4 Macc 18:17). Other passages focus upon immortality 
or more specifically upon the immortality of the soul only (4 Macc 18:23), or on 
an afterlife in heaven (4 Macc 17:5). 


CHAPTER 10 


The Justification of Violent Death in Rabbinic 
Literature: from Theodicy to Salvific Death 


The ‘function’ of religion, according to New Testament scholar Gerd Theißen, 
is the ‘promise of a better life (Lebensgewinn).! In general, this definition is 
surely fitting for early Christianity and its mother-religion and sister-religion, 
ancient Judaism.” But there is a domain of religious experience to which this 
definition does not apply, both in Christianity and in Judaism: both promise 
not only the improvement of life, but also preach the opposite, namely, the 
loss of life, death. Death, too, is valuable for them in a religious context. ‘For to 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain’, writes Paul out of the fear of his captivity 
(Phil 1:21). And Jesus calls followers with the words: ‘For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, 
the same shall save it’ (Mark 8:35). To be sure, this formulation is a paradox, 
but this much is clear: next to the promised life, the sacrifice of life is also reli- 
giously valuable and dignified. 

At the same time, the paradoxical formulation shows that the denial of life, 
namely the voluntary, even joyful acceptance of death is not per se a religious 
value. Rather, it exists only in a tense relation to the value of life itself; the lat- 
ter is preferable and superior. The normal behaviour is for people to want to 
save their own life, as Mark 8:35 presupposes. Those who nonetheless joyfully 
accept their cross and sacrifice their life for the sake of Christ are actually not 
happy about their death, but about the new and better life that they attain 
through death. Death leads to salvation and herein alone lies its religious dig- 
nity in the framework of the early Christian system of values.? 

The rabbinic tradition, too, acknowledges death as a religious value. This 
tradition, however, is only able to recognize it as a value by simultaneously 
subjecting it to another, superior value. Only the knowledge that death will 
lead to something that is superior makes dying acceptable and bearable. 


1 Theißen, Religion der ersten Christen, 28-36, under the title ‘Religion als Verheißung von 
Lebensgewinn’ (28). 

2 For rabbinic literature, cf Goldberg, ‘Der einmalige Mensch’; Avemarie, Tora und Leben, 2. 

3 This religious figure of thought may originate in experiences of overcoming contingency: the 
undeserved death of the righteous is felt by the survivors as what enables their own survival 
or it is mitigated by the hope for a post-mortem reward; cf Isa 53; 2 Macc 7; Wis 2-3 etc. 
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Rabbinic literature allows us to trace the development of such theological 
conceptions. Thus, before arriving at this notion of the salvific value of a vio- 
lent death, which may atone not only for the victim, but also for others, the 
rabbis attempted to justify death through the basic paradigm of sin and pun- 
ishment. God is just and therefore He must judge each person according to 
his own deeds. Presumably the martyrs’ brutal fate corresponds precisely to 
their sins. As we shall see in the first sections of this chapter, while ostensibly 
implementing this basic form of theodicy, the rabbis simultaneously criticize 
and undermine it. Having marginalized this approach, the rabbis later turn to 
develop alternative views of sin and the justification of death. 


1 The Problem of Theodicy 


11 R. Yishmael and R. Shimon 

In their earliest phases, Tannaic martyrdom traditions were deeply embed- 
ded within the rabbinic treatment of theodicy. R. Hanina and his family are 
praised for justifying God’s ways when facing their imminent execution, and 
R. Yishmael and R. Shimon seek to justify their judgment by finding some 
fault in their behaviour. Finally, while, in his love of God, R. Akiva is willing to 
accept any fate that befalls him, the angels, in the Babylonian version of the 
story, question God’s justice. Although these stories do not offer a systematic 
solution to the problem of theodicy, we will argue that they exhibit a unique 
approach to it, which was later abandoned in favour of other justifications for 
the death of the righteous. 

Our point of departure is the explicit dialogue concerning the problem of 
theodicy in the story of R. Yishmael and R. Shimon: ‘Once R. Yishmael and 
R. Shimon were going out to be executed. R. Shimon said to R. Yishmael: 
Master, my heart fails me, because I do not know why I am being executed’ 
(MekRY nezikin 18, p313). This bafflement about the reason for the execution 
leads to the heart of the theodicy problem. In chapter 6 we traced the devel- 
opment and transformation of the sin motif in the traditions of this specific 
story, and later in the present chapter we will discuss general trends on the 
atoning force of death. At this stage, we shall examine the meaning of sin and 
punishment in its earliest phase. 

Significantly, the reasons for which the two rabbis are convicted by their 
earthly judges are not specified. This information is superfluous, since, be 
these reasons as they may, the convicted rabbis in any case do not accept them 
as the actual reasons for their execution - a clear indication that this death 
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sentence was not issued by a legitimate, namely, Israelite court, but by the 
foreign oppressive power, the Roman Empire.* Accordingly, the story asks for 
another reason, a proper one, that constitutes culpability according to the val- 
ues that these two rabbis themselves represent — values of the Jewish religion. 
In this respect, the story is based on the same conception of God and history 
as the martyr legends of 2 Maccabees. The fact that a foreign tyrant decides on 
life and death is only an illusion. In reality it is God who is the lord of history, 
and therefore the true reason for the death of the martyrs cannot be disobe- 
dience to foreign tyranny, but only disobedience to God, namely a violation of 
the divine law.? 

However, whereas 2 Maccabees is content to establish this fact of the mar- 
tyrs’ guilt in general, the Mekhilta story proceeds to determine the specific 
nature and scope of the guilt. It is important that R. Shimon is unaware of his 
guilt. It quickly becomes clear why: the offense simply seems to be too insig- 
nificant. R. Shimon’s colleague first reacts to his perplexity with a rhetorical 
counter-question: ‘In your life did a person ever come to you for a judgment 
or a question, and you delayed him until you finished drinking your cup, or 
until you tied your sandals, or until you wrapped your tallit?’ Understandably, 
R. Shimon can hardly answer in the negative. However, how could such a delay 
be a capital crime? 

As we have seen in chapter 6, the basis for such a claim is the particular 
grammatical construction in Exod 22:21-23 concerning the act of affliction 
(innuy): ‘You shall not afflict any widow, or fatherless child. If you afflict them 
in any wise (lit., if you afflictingly afflict), and they cry out to me, I will surely 
hear their cry, and my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill you with the sword; 
and your wives shall be widows, and your children fatherless’. With respect to 
the double verbal construct the midrash concludes: ‘One is a big innuy, and the 
other a smaller innuy’; in fact, in rabbinic language inna means not only ‘afflict’, 
but also, specifically, in procedural law, ‘postpone, delay’. If the double threat 
of punishment in Exod 22:22f is construed in this sense, then R. Shimon, by 
having finished drinking his cup or arranging his clothes before attending to 
those who seek justice, brought upon himself God’s punishing sword. 

The exegetical argument that the story thereby articulates is in itself coher- 
ent and midrashically suggestive. In fact, R. Shimon reacts to his colleague’s 
teaching with the words: ‘You have comforted me, my master’. But some uneas- 
iness remains. We are left with the impression that the text seeks something 


4 Itis this implication that turns this text in the first place into a story of martyrdom. 
5 E.g., 2 Macc 7:18, 32. 
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else than just to clarify the question of culpability in a martyr anecdote, that 
next to this primary goal it also aims at a secondary, less obvious goal. 

What is noticeable, first, is that from the two possibilities that are opened 
by the exegesis of the figura etymologica, that is, culpability for affliction versus 
culpability for delay, the one chosen is the one that sheds the smaller moral 
shadow on R. Shimon. In addition, this offense, delay of justice, is committed 
by an act that simply cannot be more harmless. It seems that the text does 
everything to minimize the rabbi’s guilt, such that the story barely suffices as 
an explanation for a martyr’s death. It offers an intentionally weak argument, 
which is formally indeed logical, however, in its context seems designed to be 
as unconvincing as possible. Considering how convincing the argumentation 
could have been if the text would have attributed to the rabbi, for instance, a 
clear perversion of justice, its minimization of the rabbi’s guilt can actually 
only serve one goal: the alleged demonstration of guilt in fact suggests the rab- 
bis innocence. 

If this analysis is correct, then it has significant consequences with respect 
to the theodicy problem which the text, through R. Shimon’s question, pre- 
sents as its central theme. R. Shimon in fact dies innocent. His alleged guilt 
is nothing more than an excuse, which allows the text to formally satisfy the 
theological convention whereby suffering is God’s punishment for human 
disobedience. On the surface, the theodicy problem is solved according to 
the conventional model, but a latent argumentation strategy, which directly 
contrasts the ostensible one, pushes this conventional solution ad absurdum. 
Theodicy remains an aporia. 

The deliberate minimization of guilt which leaves the theodicy problem 
open is also evident elsewhere. First, in the continuation of the story: the 
Mekhilta tells how R. Akiva soon afterwards reacted to the execution of the 
two, warning his students to prepare for a calamity: ‘For if good were destined 
to come in our generation, only R. Shimon and R. Yishmael would receive it. 
But it is revealed and known before Him who spoke and brought the world into 
being that great calamity is destined to come in our generation wherefore He 
took them from among us’. In other words, actually, one cannot be more inno- 
cent than R. Shimon and R. Yishmael: accordingly, their death should not be 
interpreted as a punishment, but in contrast as an exemption from punishment. 

Second, the story’s history of reception tends to minimize guilt even more. 
The two recensions of Avot de-Rabbi Natan present this material in versions 
that diverge from one another in many details, however, they both agree that 
the rabbi — now Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel — was in no way guilty of afflict- 
ing widows and orphans; rather he even employed domestics, who, according 
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to one version, fed the needy,® and according to the other version, brought to 
him without delay those seeking advice.” According to these two versions, the 
true reason for the death penalty is Rabban Shimon’s snobbery. In this way the 
narrative is indeed moralized; but the implication that the two martyrs are 
actually innocent pursuant to the criteria of Exod 22:21-23 clearly does not 
escape the authors of these adaptations.$ Seder Eliyahu Rabba offers another 
version, which performs exactly the same turn to the ethical plea, which the 
Mekhilta lacks: ‘Come and see, how great the punishment!’ Accordingly, the 
culpability of ‘affliction’ is here no longer restricted to delay. Drinking up 
the cup and tidying the clothes are not mentioned at all; instead, it says that 
perjurious witnesses were accepted before the court and orphans and widows 
seeking help were shown the door.? 

From whatever perspective one examines this question, with the assertion 
that R. Shimon deserved death because he was guilty of delay, the Mekhilta 
story implies that the man died innocent. The initial question, namely, why 
God sent him to death, thus leads to an aporia. If R. Shimon nonetheless even- 
tually understands his colleague’s teaching as consolation, he thereby does not 
so much signal the acknowledgment of his guilt, but rather his acceptance of 
the fate decreed by God. The story of the death of R. Shimon and R. Yishmael 
is not the only case of an attempt to minimize the guilt of the suffering person, 
while avoiding taking an explicit distance from the principle of divine justice. 
The following sections provide additional examples. 


1.2 Yose ben Yoezer: The Problem Is Concealed 

When Yose ben Yoezer is crucified, according to Genesis Rabba,!° his rene- 
gade nephew, Yakim of Tserorot, appears on horseback before the dying man 
and boasts about his own fortune." Yose answers that if God does so with 
those who anger Him, how much more with those who do His will, to which 
the nephew objects: ‘Has then any man done His will more than you?’ This 
goes directly to the heart of the theodicy problem: Yose, the righteous man, 
deserved, according to the principle of reward that he himself formulated, a 


6 ARN A 38 (Schechter 114). 
7 ARN B 41 (Schechter 114). 
8 This is all the more striking, since both versions are rendered under one lemma deriving 


from mAv 5:8, which states that the ‘sword’ comes into the world because of the delay of 
justice (innuy ha-din). 

9 SER 28 (Friedmann 153). 

10 ~—- GenR 65.22 (Theodor/Albeck 742-44). 

11 According to Ms Adler and the prints, the event takes place on Shabbat, which makes 
Yakim’s horse ride appear even more offensive; cf Surkau, Martyrien, 34-35. 
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much greater fortune than his nephew; instead, he suffers a violent death. The 
story does not suggest that he is in any way to be blamed for his fate, which 
differentiates it from the story of R. Shimon and R. Yishmael. Yose dies, even to 
the superficial eye, completely innocent. Instead of refuting Yakim, he simply 
adds to his first kal va-homer a second, reciprocal one: ‘If it is thus with those 
who do His will, how much more with those who anger Him’ This, however, 
makes such an impression on the nephew that in a surge of remorse he com- 
mits suicide and a miraculous heavenly appearance indicates at the end that 
not only Yose but also his nephew entered paradise. The question of how Yose’s 
unrivalled obedience to God is commensurate with his gruesome death thus 
remains unanswered. The indication of compensation after death pushes this 
question aside so elegantly that it is hardly noticeable. 


1.3 R. Hanina ben Teradion: Exoneration by Diffusion of Guilt 

In the discussion of R. Hanina ben Teradion’s martyrdom,” the Bavli Avoda 
Zara ı7b-ı8a considers three different offenses as possible reasons for his fate. 
With respect to two of these reasons, one may certainly wonder why they merit 
capital punishment; even more significant is that they are mutually exclusive. 
According to one tradition, R. Hanina practiced no charity; according to the 
other tradition, once, being in charge of charity, he confused donations for 
the Purim festival with common charity money, although immediately after, 
to avoid misappropriation of the Purim funds, he replaced it out of his own 
pocket. The Talmud itself finds that the two traditions contradict one another; 
however it upholds both and tries to balance them with one another - with the 
result that the insignificance of both offenses further increases: R. Hanina did 
in fact practice charity, however not to the sufficient extent. 

The third accusation appears initially to be grave enough: R. Hanina pro- 
nounced God’s name, a crime that pursuant to mSan 10:1 entails exclusion 
from the world to come. However, the Talmud relativizes this offense, too, by 
declaring it to be plainly impossible that R. Hanina is guilty of such a violation. 
This conclusion seems to be inferred from the end of the martyr story, where 
a heavenly voice definitely assures the executed rabbi his share in the world to 
come. Once again the traditions are harmonized through mitigation of guilt: 
the rabbi pronounced God's name for teaching purposes, which is permitted; 
however, and herein his violation lies, he did it in public. Like in the discussion 
concerning the omitted charity, the link between guilt and punishment thus 
also remains basically intact. The scope of guilt, however, is in both cases so 


12 As argued in detail in chapter 6, a historical core of this tradition is significantly more 
plausible than with respect to the story of Shimon and Yishmael. 
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much reduced, that hardly any shadow is now cast on the image of the pious 
martyr: the rabbi was not really coldhearted, and he also respected the holy 
name of God, only in both cases he was not scrupulous enough. 

To what extent does the problem of theodicy play a role in this discourse? 
We can assume that the Talmud could have treated these traditions and their 
contradictions differently. It could, for instance, have just skipped the entire 
affair, but it did not. Presumably, the result itself, that is, the twofold reduction 
of the scope of guilt, is important. In other words, the Talmud indeed wishes to 
show that R. Hanina’s guilt was much lesser than what appears to be the case 
in the traditions; it shares this aim with the Mekhilta passage on the death of 
R. Shimon and R. Yishmael. The martyr’s piety and virtue should be beyond all 
doubt, and therefore his guilt is minimized as much as tenable. Whether the 
Talmud, by minimizing guilt, also wishes to raise doubts concerning the pro- 
portionality between deed and consequence is hard to assess, since there are 
no clear indications for such an inference. 


1.4 Elimination of the Guilt Question 

The problem of theodicy stands at the centre of the earlier version of R. Hanina’s 
martyrdom.!* This story even contains an expression that comes strikingly 
close to our modern expression ‘theodicy’ which goes back to G.W. Leibniz:!5 
‘justification of the judgment’. This phrase refers to the reaction of the per- 
son who is subjected to God’s punishment and subsequently declares that the 
divine judgment against him is just. 

After R. Hanina was arrested, he was sentenced to burning, his wife to 
beheading, and his daughter to be sold to slavery. When their sentence is pro- 
claimed, each one of the three answers with one scriptural quotation: ‘He is a 
rock, his work is perfect’, the rabbi says with Deut 32:4; ‘a God of truth, without 
iniquity’, the wife completes according to the same verse; and the daughter 
continues with Jer 32:19: ‘Great in counsel, and mighty in work: for thine eyes 
are open. This triple manifestation of unconditioned trust in God is summa- 
rized, after a short interjectional commentary by a later rabbi, in these words: 
‘All of them directed their hearts and vindicated His judgment upon them’. 
Apart from the aforesaid interjection and the subsequently reported reaction 
of an impressed bystander, this is the entire story. 


13 The motif of ‘vindication of justice’ that is mentioned in SifDeut 307 (see below) also 
appears in bAZ 17b-18a, however, it plays no role in the discussions on the lax charity 
praxis of the rabbi and his use of God’s name. 

14 SifDeut 307 (Finkelstein 346). 

15 Essais de Theodicée sur la bonté de Dieu, la liberté de Vvhomme et l'origine du mal (1710). 
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The Jeremiah verse quoted by the daughter continues as follows: ‘For thine 
eyes are open upon all the ways of the sons of men: to give everyone according 
to his ways, and according to the fruit of his doings’. God’s judgment, which is 
vindicated, is accordingly, as one expects, a judgment on humankind’s good 
conduct; God’s sentence is declared just pursuant to the traditional deed- 
consequence scheme. But something is missing here: in contrast to the story 
about R. Shimon and R. Yishmael, the question about the concrete guilt of 
these three martyrs is not raised. 

This is reminiscent of the attitude of the Maccabean martyrs, who also did 
not ask how, but who were content with the conclusion that they had sinned. 
But the story in the Sifrei Deuteronomy is even more reserved: it does not even 
indicate that the three had in fact sinned. In view of the systematic minimiza- 
tion of human guilt in the other rabbinic martyr stories, one must avoid the 
presumption that the text simply assumes that the three condemned persons 
are guilty of concrete offenses. In some of the Sifrei manuscripts" the three are 
designated as tsaddikim, as ‘righteous’. Most likely, they are perceived here as 
innocent as R. Shimon in the Mekhilta and Yose ben Yoezer in Genesis Rabba. 
In this case, however, the choice not to look for concrete guilt means that the 
question of guilt is in general left aside. The confession of faith in the perfect 
rock, the God of truth, the just judge, and therewith the question of theod- 
icy, consequently becomes independent of the question of human guilt. What 
remains is the unconditioned devotion of the martyrs to this God. 


15 Conclusion 
‘Why do I suffer? This is the rock of atheism’, we read in Georg Büchner’s 
Danton’s Death.” And so, a rabbinic tradition reports that Elisha ben Avuya, 
R. Meir’s teacher, doubted God’s justness when he saw R. Yehuda the Baker’s 
tongue, ‘which all its life occupied itself with the Tora’, bleeding in a dog’s 
mouth.!8 Considering that, based on the premises of the biblical belief in God, 
Elisha’s reaction is actually coherent — namely, abandoning this belief which 
proves to be no longer justified - it is hardly surprising that the Talmud and 
the midrash, next to the ideal of loving devotion and spiritual realization as 
embodied by R. Akiva, also transmit statements that preserve the thorn of the 
suffering of the righteous. 

Rationally speaking, it is unconvincing — and if our reading is correct, it is 
also not supposed to be convincing — that R. Yishmael’s negligent habits are 


16 In ms Berlin and Ms Midrash Chakhamim; Finkelstein’s edition follows them. 
17 G. Biichner, Dantons Tod, third act, first scene. 
18 — yHag 2:1 (77b). 
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inflated to crimes, that Yose ben Yoezer downplays the question of justness, 
and that R. Hanina and his family do not even ask about their guilt in order to 
remain loyal to God’s justice, to their rock, until the end. However, a possible 
(albeit not exhaustive) explanation for this approach that justifies God while 
eliminating any reference to human guilt, may lie in the Tannaic theological 
agenda, as it is formulated in the last chapter of Mishna Berakhot. 

The instruction to love God even if He takes one’s own life appears at the 
heart of this chapter at the midst of a lengthy exhortation concerning the cor- 
rect response to bad occurrences. After fixing the formulae of the blessings for 
good tidings as well as for bad tidings, the Mishna asserts that one is obligated 
to bless God for the bad just as one would bless Him for the good (mBer 9:5). 
Following the Pharisaic view that attributes both good and evil to God,!? the 
Mishna demands that the addressees acknowledge through blessing the divine 
source of all that befalls them, even if they cannot justify it in human terms and 
regard it as bad or even the worst event. R. Hanina and his family are heroic 
proponents of this approach. 


2 Death as Atonement for One’s Own Sins 


Since the early second century CE one can detect in the rabbinic tradition the 
conviction that a human person, by dying, and especially by a violent death, 
atones for his sins, such that nothing more stands in the way of his subsequent 
share in the life of the coming world. It is thus stated in Mishna Sanhedrin 6:2: 


At a distance of ten cubits from the stoning site he (i.e., the person sen- 
tenced to death) is told: ‘Confess (your sins)!’ For it is the custom that all 
those who are sentenced to death confess (their sins). For all who confess 
(their sins) have a share in the world to come. 


This is followed by a short scriptural demonstration?’ and then an alternative 
provision, which also speaks explicitly of atonement: 


And if he does not know how to confess (his sins), he is told: ‘Say: “Let my 
death be an atonement (kappara) for all of my sins!” 


19 See Josephus, War 2162-65. 

20 Itis based on the story of the stoning of Achan in Josh 7: Achan too was executed after 
he confessed his sins, however from the wording ‘May the Lord sully you on this day’ 
(Josh 7:25) it arises that this sullying was only a temporal, but not an eternal punishment. 
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In what follows the Mishna reports the minority opinion of R. Yehuda, who 
proposes a modified formulation of the last words of the executed for cer- 
tain cases. Consequently, the conviction concerning the atoning power of 
death by execution must have been common rabbinic knowledge around the 
mid-second century. 

An early second-century tradition attributed to R. Yishmael states that there 
are different means of atonement that are inflicted on the sinner, according 
to the gravity of his sin.?! The smallest offenses are forgiven immediately, as 
soon as the offender regrets them. Graver crimes are atoned for by repentance 
together with the Day of Atonement. On the third level, chastising sufferings 
are added to the first two. Finally, sins of the gravest kind - sins by which ‘the 
name of Heaven was desecrated’ — are atoned for only one-third by regret and 
the Day of Atonement, another one-third by chastising sufferings, and the last 
one-third by the ‘day of death’. 

‘Offenses for which one is executed by the court’ are explicitly mentioned 
in this model. It is noteworthy that they are not included in the fourth but 
already in the third level of sins. The tradition perhaps refers more specifically 
to crimes that remain undiscovered or that for other reasons are not brought 
before the court. In any case it means that the fourth level no longer concerns 
capital crimes and therefore the ‘day of death’ too does not — or not primarily — 
refer to the executed capital punishment. The model rather applies generally. 
What ‘desecrates the name of Heaven’ is according to rabbinic language an 
action that disparages the Tora and its divine author in public.?? 

In any case, the halakha on capital punishment is presumably not where 
the idea of the atoning effect of one’s own death originated. The roots of this 
idea, which go back to the Second Temple period, are no doubt more diverse. 
Indeed, it seems that violent death especially attracted hope for post-mortem 
salvation; already Tacitus reports that the Jews deemed ‘immortal the souls 
of those who perished in battle or by execution‘?? As a matter of fact, the 
idea is also akin to the image developed in the Psalms of Solomon, whereby 
the righteous are castigated in this life for their violations (cf PsSal 13);24 to 


21  tYom 4(5):6-8 (Lieberman 251f); yYom 8:8 (45b); ySan 10:1 (27c); yShevu 1:9 (33b); bYom 
86a; MekRY bahodesh 7 (Horovitz/Rabin 228); ARN A 29 (Schechter 88). R. Yishmael is 
consistently named as the authority for this teaching; cf Lohse, Märtyrer und Gottesknecht, 
33-37; Safrai, Versöhnungstag), 41-48; Aderet, Destruction, 158-70. 

22 However, these are not necessarily violations of concrete commandments; cf for instance 
yBK 4:3 (4b); RuthR 7.1 (uc). Cf Friedman, ‘Kiddush Hashem, 200: ‘acts which ... bring 
discredit upon Judaism’. 

23 Historiae 5.5.3; see Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, qıf. 

24 For additional early documents, see Lohse, Märtyrer und Gottesknecht, 29f. 
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the conviction articulated in the books of the Maccabees that the martyr’s 
death leads to the redemption of the oppressed people (cf 2 Macc 7:32-38; 
4 Macc 6:28f; 17:20—22);?5 and to the expectation proclaimed in various places 
that all members of the people of Israel have a share in the salvation of the 
world to come.”® Since the aim of atonement through one’s own death can only 
concern one’s own salvation in the hereafter, full coverage will only be reached 
when each and every one of Israel will be granted this means of atonement.?” 

Partial aspects of R. Yishmael’s aforementioned model reappear in a propo- 
sition that the Tosefta attributes to R. Yehuda, a Tanna of the generation after 
R. Yishmael: ‘Death and the Day of Atonement atone together with repent- 
ance, repentance atones together with death, and the day of death (functions) 
like repentance‘?® The notion of the individual atoning effect of death also 
appears in a few anonymous baraitot which can be dated only approximately 
to the second or perhaps early third century. The Sifrei to Num 15:31 states suc- 
cinctly that ‘atonement is effected through death to all the dead’, on condition 
that one had repented.?? The Mekhilta extends the last level of R. Yishmael’s 
atonement model by two additional scriptural proofs: 


And it is said: ‘The transgression of the house of Eli will not be atoned for 
by sacrifice or offering’ (1 Sam 3:14) - It is not atoned for by sacrifice or 
offering, but it is atoned for by death. Rabbi®° says: I could think that the 
day of death does not atone. But when it is said: ‘when I open your graves’ 
(Ezek 37:13) it indicates that the day of death does atone.?! 


25 For the motif of God’s anger changing to a renewed affection to Israel, see chapter 9. 

26 Cf TZeb 9:8; TBenj 10:11; Rom 11:26; Rev 7:4-8; mSan 10:1; see Dunn, Romans 9-16, 681f; 
Haacker, Brief des Paulus, 238, nu. 

27 Excluded are only a few particularly impenitent persons; cf mSan 10:1-2. 

28  tYom 4(5):9 (Lieberman 25f). The first of the three statements appears also in mYom 
8:8, anonymously. The third statement is problematic, since it may imply that the day of 
death can replace repentance, such that atonement is possible also without repentance, 
which contradicts the first two statements. The problem is discussed in yYom 8:8 (45b) 
and yShevu 1:9 (33b); the thesis about the independent atoning effect of death or also of 
the Day of Atonement is quoted as Rabbi’s minority opinion. On R. Natan’s demand in 
SifNum 2 (Horovitz/Rabin 6) that each dying person must confess his sins, see Aderet, 
Destruction, 155. 

29  SifNum n2 (Horovitz 121). 

30 The abbreviated honorary title of R. Judah the Patriarch. 

31 MekRY bahodesh 7 (Horovitz-Rabin 228). 
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Finally, the Tosefta contains the following prayer for entering the bathhouse: 


May it be Your will, the Lord, my God, that You will bring me in in peace 
and You will take me out in peace. And may there not happen to me a 
disaster. But if a disaster will happen to me, God forbid, may my death be 
forgiveness for all of my sins. And save me from this and anything similar 
to it in the future! 


Words, which according to mSan 6:2, a person sentenced to death must speak, 
appear here as an expression of a completely trivial piety. 


2.1 


Salvation by Suicide 


Related to the idea of the atoning effect of one’s own death is the notion that 
God grants salvation to people who commit suicide out of shame, contrition, 
or because of other noble motivations. In the following short story about 
the mourning ceremonies for Rabbi (Judah the Patriarch), the basic thought 


underlying this motif is expressed particularly clearly:33 


32 


33 


34 


A miracle happened on that day. It was on the eve of Shabbat and all 
of the villages assembled to make a lamentation, and they interrupted 
(the funeral) eighteen times to assemble, and they accompanied him 
(then) down to Beit Shearim. The daylight was protracted until each one 
of them had reached his home and filled up a jug of water and lit the 
(Shabbat) candle. When the sun set, the cock crowed. They began to be 
troubled, saying: ‘Perhaps we have violated the Shabbat?’ (Then) an echo 
voice?* emerged and said to them: ‘Whoever did not refrain from being 
present at the mourning for Rabbi shall be given the good news of life in 
the world to come, except for the launderer!’ As (the latter) heard this, he 
went up to the roof and threw himself down and died. (Then) an echo 
went forth and said: ‘Yes, even the launderer!” 


tBer 6(7):17. Compare yBer 9:6 (14b): ‘May it be Your will, Lord, my God and the God of 
my fathers, that you will save me from burning by fire and damage due to hot water and 
collapse and may there not happen with my soul a disaster. But if a disaster will happen 
to me, God forbid, may my death atone for all of my sins’. 

yKil 9:4 (32b); almost identical: yKet 12:3 (35a); similar: bKet 103b; KohR 7 to Eccl 71 
(20b); KohR g to Eccl 9:10 (24c-d). The motif of the award of eternal salvation through 
a heavenly voice after the desecration of a holiday for pious purposes is also found in 
GenR 35.3 (Theodor-Albeck 332) and bMK ga. 

Bat kol, literally ‘daughter of voice’, a medium of divine revelation. 
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The launderer,?° one must read between the lines, did not participate in the 
funeral®® but used the miraculously extended Friday for work, and when he 
heard that for this reason he was to be excluded from salvation, he despaired. 
But Heaven may be persuaded; because of his plunge from the roof?’ he 
secured the life of the world to come. It remains open whether repentance is 
involved — which would be expected on the basis of R. Yishmael’s aforemen- 
tioned atonement theory. The motivation of the man is an empty space that 
the text leaves for its readership to fill, be that with contrition, be that with 
the rage of disappointment. It is even imaginable that the launderer already 
connected the hope of being pardoned to his plunge. 

Pirkei de-R. Eliezer, an early medieval aggadic work, explicitly explains 
Saul’s suicide as an act of atonement. At the necromancer of Endor, Samuel, 
rising from the netherworld, advised him: ‘Tf thou wilt hearken to my advice to 
fall by the sword, then shall thy death be atonement for thee, and thy lot shall 
be with me in the place where I abide’.3® The exegetical basis for this aggadic 
elaboration of the biblical story is found in 1 Sam 28:19, where Samuel notifies 
the doomed king that on the next day he would be with him with his sons. 
However, what in the biblical text seems to be a notice of calamity is trans- 
formed in the midrash to a prospect of salvation: Saul receives his ‘share with 
Samuel’ in the world to come. 

The award of eternal life to a person who committed suicide is contextual- 
ized in a peculiarly ambivalent way in the following story, which also revives a 
piece of memory?’ from the wars against Rome:*° 


When the wicked Turnus Rufus ploughed the Temple, a decree was issued 
against Rabban Gamliel for execution. A certain Roman governor! came 


35 NXP, may be also a proper name, thus Jastrow, Dictionary, 1408 s.v. 

36 This is explicit in bKet 103b, which does not speak of a delayed beginning of the Shabbat, 
such that the award of a share in the world to come seems to be motivated simply (and as 
a matter of fact not quite convincingly) by the participation in the funeral. 

37 Aform of suicide that is commonly mentioned in rabbinic literature and also elsewhere in 
ancient times. See also LamR 1 on Lam 1:16 (Buber 43a: suicide of the mother of the seven 
brothers); 2 Macc 14:43; Josephus, War 1:593; Ant 17:71; Seneca, Lucil 4.4 (Rosenbach 111, 
16f, along with suicide by strangulation and a dagger); also Matt 4:6. 

38 PRE 33 (ed Jerusalem 1973, pı16). 

39 Nonetheless, an anachronistic memory; the destruction of Jerusalem is connected here to 
Tineius Rufus, who was the governor of Judea at the time of the Bar Kokhba revolt. 

40  bTaan 29a. 

41 Hegemon is synonymous to legatus (Augusti pro praetore), the title of the governor of 
the provincia Iudaea since 70 CE; in medieval Hebrew the word hegemon nonetheless 
shifted to ‘bishop’, and for this reason in the Basel edition 1578-80, which the Vilna edition 
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and stood in the study hall and said: ‘Mr. Nose is wanted,*? Mr. Nose is 
wanted!’ (This) was heard by Rabban Gamliel, who went away to hide 
from him. He went to him in private (and) said to him: ‘If I save you, 
will you bring me into the world to come?’*? He answered: ‘Yes’. He said: 
‘Swear to me!’ He swore to him. (Then) he ascended to the roof, threw 
himself down, and died. It is however a tradition that when they issued 
a decree and one of theirs died, they would cancel the decree. An echo 
voice emerged and said: ‘That governor is designated for the life of the 
world to come!’ 


Here too suicide is connected with the calculation of gained salvation, and this, 
as the concluding heavenly voice announces, with full success. At the same 
time, this self-sacrifice prevents the death of another person, and death leads, 
so to speak, twice to life. However, both the soteriological hierarchy of values 
and the narrative goal of this text consequently become oddly ambiguous. If 
the behaviour of the Roman renegade proves that the life of the world to come 
is more desirable than the life of this world, why then does Rabban Gamliel 
evade it, instead of accepting the death sentence? From this perspective, 
would not the Roman’s nobleness also make the behaviour of the Jewish patri- 
arch appear as cowardice and lack of trust in God? Even if the text does not 
say so explicitly, it seems we nevertheless cannot rule out that it subliminally 
points in this direction. 


3 Soteriological Perspectives in Early Martyr Legends 


The martyrs of the Books of Maccabees eliminated God’s wrath against the 
people of Israel through their death (2 Macc 7:37f; 4 Macc 6:28f; 17:20-22). In 
the martyr legends of the Tannaic and early Amoraic tradition this idea fades.* 
Most of these little narratives do offer a comforting perspective of subsequent 


follows here, the censorship replaced hegemon with ‘one lord’; see Rabbinovicz, Variae 
lectiones, 3.178, n. 7. 

42 In Latin it would sound something like quaeritur dominus nasi and thus would (almost 
too) clearly hint at the title nasi (patriarch). 

43 Cf the offer of the executioner in bAZ 18a, with respect to the execution of Hanina ben 
Teradion. 

44 Aswe have seen in chapter 6, a similar ambivalence is prevalent in the story of R. Hanina 
ben Teradion and R. Eleazar ben Perata in bAZ 17b. 

45 Cf already Surkau, Martyrien, 69: ‘In no martyrdom [i.e., of early rabbinic literature] do 
we any longer find the idea that the martyr death is atoning for the people’. 
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salvation. However, this usually concerns the innocent murder victim himself, 
his or her share in the life of the world to come, at the very most in addition 
to people who are directly involved in the events. These narratives do not con- 
cern the salvation of the entire people.*® 

When R. Akiva took his last breath under the ‘iron combs’ of the torturers, 
the ministering angels protested before God: ‘This is Tora and this its reward?! 
Whereupon God announces through an echo voice: ‘Happy are you, Rabbi 
Akiva, as you are destined for life in the world to come!’*” When, after the 
execution of the seven brothers who refused to commit idolatry, finally their 
mother is slain too, the ‘Holy One, blessed be He, says: in the time that comes 
I bring her joy with her sons, (as it is said): “a joyful mother of sons” (Ps 113:9)..48 
When R. Hanina ben Teradion, wrapped in his Tora scroll, was put on the stake, 
his daughter bursts with the same lament as the ministering angels upon the 
death of R. Akiva. This story puts the answer in the mouth of the martyr him- 
self: ‘My daughter, if you cry for my sake and throw yourself on the ground for 
my sake, (know that) it is better that I am consumed by fire that was kindled 
than by fire that was not kindled (i.e., the fire of hell)’49 

The prospect of salvation in the world to come is so much a topos that it 
may undermine the theological intention of the tradition. Such is the case in 
the aforementioned martyrdom of R. Akiva according to the version of the 
Talmud Bavli. The point of the story is that R. Akiva understands his death as 
a sacrifice of his life to God and therewith as the fulfilment of the command- 
ment to love God, which he had long desired to fulfil.°° This corresponds to 
the parable of the fish, with which he previously explained why he boycotted 
the oppressor’s prohibition of Tora: as fish do not escape from human nets to 
dry land, because they can only live in water, so too Israel does not let go of 
the Tora, because according to Deut 30:20, ‘it is your life and the length of your 
days’. Since only life with Tora merits to be called life, R. Akiva’s death in torture 
with the words of Shema Yisrael on his lips is the fully consistent performance 
of this life, the ultimate experience of salvation. Why, then, do the angels pro- 
test that this cannot be the reward of Tora? Indeed, the parallel version of the 
story in the Talmud Yerushalmi?! makes do without the epilogue in heaven 


46 See, e.g., above chapter 6, p184. 

47 _ bBer 61b. The theodicy question in the form of a protest cry: ‘This is Tora and this its 
reward?! also appears in bMen 2gb and yHag 2:1 (77b); cf Goldberg, ‘Das Martyrium des 
Rabbi Agiva’, 397f. 

48  PesRK 43 (Friedmann 180b). 

49  Semahot 8:12 (Higger 158f); the prooftext is Job 20:26. 

50 The exegetic prooftext provides the expression bekhol nafshekha in Deut 6:5. 

51 _ yBer 9:5 (14b) and ySot 5:7 (20c); further elaboration above in chapter 6. 
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and the echo announcing salvation. In this it seems to be correct from both a 
literary and a theological perspective.5? 

In some of the early martyr stories, the concluding prospect of post- 
mortem salvation undergoes characteristic expansions. Thus, for example, 
after R. Hanina’s executioner throws himself into the flames, ‘emerged a heav- 
enly voice and said: R. Hanina ben Teradion and the executioner are desig- 
nated for life in the world to come!’> In addition, Yose ben Yoezer on the cross 
sees a vision of a gurney on which his nephew Yakim hovers in the air, and 
observes with astonishment: ‘This one beat me by a short while to the Garden 
of Eden!’”* In such narrative sequences the martyr death to a certain extent 
turns into a salvific death also for others — not, of course, by assuaging God’s 
wrath, like in the books of Maccabees, but by overwhelming the public and 
moving them to repentance, especially those for whom the way to the world 
to come is not yet open as Israelites: the non-Jewish ‘philosopher’, the mocker, 
and the executioner. 

E. Lohse, in his study on ‘Martyr and Servant of God’, referred to several texts 
that show that in individual cases the rabbis ascribe to the ‘martyr’s death’ also 
a super-individual ‘substitutional power of atonement’.®> Especially revealing 
is a passage from Genesis Rabba.°® It synchronically associates the pleasing 
scent, which according to Gen 8:21 Noah’s sacrifice exuded, with the ‘scent of 
our father Abraham, which ascended from the fiery furnace;,*” the ‘scent of 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, which ascended from the fiery furnace’,58 and 
the ‘scent of the generation of the religious persecution’, and concludes with 
expounding God’s reaction by means of Ps 24:2, 6: “For he hath founded it (i.e., 
the Earth) upon the water etc.” (v2), why? Because: “This is the generation of 
them that seek him, that seek thy face, O Jacob, selah” (v6). 


52 The excessiveness of the theodicy motif was convincingly demonstrated by Boyarin, 
Dying for God, 106. 

53  bAZ 18a; similarly, manuscripts to Kalla 23 (Higger 161-63). 

54  GenR 65.22 (Theodor-Albeck 742-44). That the execution of the capital punishment 
secures one’s share in the life of the world to come corresponds to the lesson of mSan 6:2 
above. 

55 Lohse, Märtyrer und Gottesknecht, 75. 

56  GenR 34.9 (Theodor-Albeck 319). The other passages presented by Lohse as evidence are 
either materially irrelevant or of medieval origins or both. 

57 Implied is the aggadic interpretation of ‘Ur Kasdim’ in Gen 11:28, 31, and 15:7 as a fiery 
furnace, into which Abraham was thrown by Terach after he turned away from the latter's 
idols to the one and true God; cf GenR 38.13 (Theodor-Albeck 361-64); also LAB 6. 

58 It would be more correct to read, instead of pow, with mss Paris and Stuttgart as well as 
the Yalkut, 751: ‘which rose from the fiery furnace’; cf ibid., notes ad loc. 
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Abraham and the three young men from Dan 3, of course, did not die in 
the fiery furnace, but were saved; the salvific effect is therefore not ascribed 
only to a completed martyr death, but to the willingness to undergo it. Lohse 
understood this salvific effect more specifically as atonement;?? this, however, 
overstrains the midrash, since it does not speak of atonement, nor does it men- 
tion the sins that led to the Flood. The preservation of the world is here more 
and something else than the expungement of sins. The concept of substitution 
seems to be more appropriate, at least in the very broad sense that the engage- 
ment of some, where actually everyone is required to act, nonetheless works 
for the benefit of all. 

Yet it is noteworthy that most of those who act as substitutes remain anon- 
ymous. Only the biblical witnesses of faith are mentioned by name; instead of 
the known martyr figures from the Tannaic tradition their entire generation 
is named, even though the story of R. Hanina ben Teradion’s death by fire, for 
instance, would have certainly offered an elegant link to the motif of a pleasing 
scent of sacrifices. It seems that individuals need a very high level of dignity 
to be able to act as substitutes for the entire group. Whereas Abraham and the 
three young men of Dan 3 possess this dignity as figures in biblical history, this 
is not the case for R. Hanina ben Teradion, R. Akiva, and their fellows in suffer- 
ing, at least as individuals. The generation to which they belong is capable of 
salvific substitution only in its anonymous entirety.®° 

The following addition to the story of R. Akiva’s death, which is found in the 
post-Amoraic®! Midrash Tanhuma and was partly quoted already,® also speaks 
of the super-individual salvific meaning of his martyrdom only in an abstract, 
general form: 


About them (i.e., R. Akiva and his fellows) David says: ‘Of the dead® by 
your hand, O Lord’ (Ps 17:14). R. Hanina bar Pappa said: Do not read, ‘of 
the dead’ (mi-metim), but read: ‘those who kill’ (memitim), because they 
kill themselves for the sake of the Tora, which was given for this. Because 


59 Lohse, Märtyrer und Gottesknecht; also Egger, Verdienste, 223. 

60 This point is further discussed in the section on the anonymous martyrs in chapter 7 
above, p249. 

61 Onthe problems of dating, cf Stemberger, Einleitung, 300f. The attribution of the passage 
to R. Hanina bar Pappa, a third-generation Amora, nevertheless indicates already the late 
third or early fourth century. 

62 TanhBkitavo 4 (24a). 

63 Translation based on Aquila: ano te8vnxdtwv (Field 11, 108). The quotation from Ps 17:14 
in the context of R. Akiva’s martyrdom may have been inspired by bBer 61b; however, the 
verse is interpreted here in a completely different way. 
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people who see them tell to each other: They have sins on their hand, this 
is the reason they are killed! But they do not know that they have a share 
in the life (cf ibid.) of the world to come and that everything good is being 
kept in store for them, as it is so stated: ‘May You fill their belly (ibid.) with 
what You have kept in store”6* And not only that, but they attain merit for 
their children after them, (as it is stated:®° ‘Their sons shall be satisfied, 
and have something to leave over for their young [ibid.]’). 


The text draws its structure from the underlying Psalms: the unique expression 
mi-metim enables the association with martyrdom, and in accordance with 
the following motifs of salvation in the scriptural text, first, the problem of an 
appropriate individual reward is discussed, and then the attention is shifted to 
the salvific consequences of a martyrdom beyond the individual. Such a mean- 
ing of collective salvation is ascribed to individual martyrdom only at a signifi- 
cantly greater temporal distance from the Hadrianic persecution. 


4 The Atoning Effect of the Righteous Death 


The section on the Day of Atonement in Leviticus Rabba ends with the follow- 
ing short midrash, which demonstrates the salvific effect of the ‘death of the 
righteous’:66 

[A] R. Abba said: Why was the death of Miriam (Num 20:1) juxtaposed to 
the ashes of the (red) heifer (Num 19)? It is to teach that, just as the (red) 
heifer atones,®’ so the death of Miriam atones. 

[B] R. Yudan said: Why was the death of Aaron (Deut 10:6) juxtaposed to the 
breaking of the tablets (Deut 10:2)? It is to teach that the death of Aaron 
was as hard on the Holy One, blessed be He, as the breaking of the tablets. 

[C] R. Hiyya b. R. Abba said: The two sons of Aaron died on the first day of 
Nisan (Lev 10:1), so why does it [i.e., Scriptures] make mention of their 


64 The midrash does not follow the ketiv T1’aX1 here, but the qere TNX. 

65 This last prooftext is missing in Buber’s edition; the midrashic ductus no doubt requires 
it; cf the emendation of Bietenhard, Midrasch Tanhhuma B, 2.499. 

66 LevR 20.12 (Margulies 471); to a large extent identical, PesRK 26.11 (Mandelbaum 399f) 
and TanhB ahare mot 10 (33b); in a different order, yYom 1:1 (38b); shorter, bMK 28a (see 
below). 

67 The Bible ascribes no atoning effect to the purification water made from the ashes 
of the red heifer; in the Amoraic aggada this association is common; cf PesRK 4.8 
(Mandelbaum 74); PsYon Num 19:9 (the water is used for ‘forgiveness of the sin of the 
calf’); further also already Barn 8:1ff. 
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death on the Day of Atonement (Lev 16:1)? It is to teach that just as the 
Day of Atonement atones, so the death of the righteous atones. 

[D] And wherefrom (do we know) that the Day of Atonement atones? For on 
this day will atonement be made for you (Lev 16:30). 

[E] And wherefrom (do we know) that the death of the righteous atones? 
And they buried the bones of Saul etc. (2 Sam 21:14). And after that God 
heeded supplications for the land (ibid.). 

Some textual variants and parallel traditions shift to emphasize the abstract 
‘death of the righteous’ rather than the biblical death cases: ‘Such that, just 
like the ashes of the (red) heifer atones, so the death of the righteous atones’.68 
And, ‘That the death of the righteous is as hard on the Holy One, blessed be He, 
as the breaking of the tablets’. The version in the Talmud Bavli also includes 
the atoning effect of the priestly garments, which appear to substitute pars pro 
toto for the priestly sacrifice: ‘Why was the death of Aaron juxtaposed to the 
priestly garments (Num 20:28)? Just as the priestly garments atone, so too the 
death of the righteous atones’.”° 

Such variations change nothing in the basic idea that connects all these 
texts: the death of the righteous has an atoning power comparable to the 
Temple cult. Since the atoning function of the Templ cult is known, the aton- 
ing function of the death of the righteous can be demonstrated by analogy (see 
A and C above). Who benefits from this atoning effect? This is already implied 
by the comparison with the Temple cult, and in the Talmud Yerushalmi it is 
explicitly stated: ‘Such that, just as the ashes of the (red) heifer atone for Israel, 
so too the death of the righteous atones for Israel.” 

It is improbable that this idea was discovered for the first time only by way 
of its exegetical substantiation. The immediate abstraction from the death of 
Miriam, Nadab, Abihu, and the House of Saul to the death of the righteous 
in general makes it plausible that the idea was already known and that the 
midrash only provides the exegetical proof retroactively.’ It seems most likely 
that the idea developed as a complementary pendant to the belief in the aton- 
ing function of capital punishment: in the case of sinners, death - in extreme 


68 Thus in Mss Munich, Oxford Neubauer 147, Jerusalem, and the oldest prints (LevR), Mss 
Carmoly and Oxford Neubauer 152 (both PesRK), yYom and TanB; the same meaning also 
bMK 28a. Margulies’ reading corresponds to Mss London, Oxford Neubauer 2335, Vatican, 
Paris (all LevR), as well as Mss Oxford Neubauer 151(1) and Safed (both PesRK). 

69 Thus in yYom and TanB. 

70  bMK 28a. On the atoning effect of the priestly garments, see also n87. 

71 ~~ yYom 1:1 (38b). 

72 Thus also Lohse, Märtyrer und Gottesknecht, 80. 
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cases, execution — atones for their own sins; in the case of the righteous, who 
do not need such a drastic means of atonement, death can atone for others.73 

The same also applies to another aggada from Genesis Rabba,” in which 
God takes measures to prevent Abraham’s descendants from perishing due to 
their anticipated transgressions: ‘When your children will fall into transgres- 
sions and evil deeds, I shall see a single righteous man among them who can 
say to the measure of justice, Enough! Him I shall take and make atonement for 
them’ That God ‘takes’ the righteous is probably a euphemism for the death of 
this person. The text does not indicate whom this may actually concern. Only 
in a later version, which associates the central motif of the material with the 
‘spray of henna blooms’ (eshkol ha-kofer) from Cant 1:14,7° does this become 
clearer: ‘What does eshkol mean? A man (ish) who has everything (kol) in him: 
Bible, Mishna, Talmud, toseftas, and aggadot. (Why is he called) ha-kofer? 
Because he atones (mekkaper) for Israels sins’. It is the well-trained rabbinic 
scholar who can expunge Israel’s debt with his death. 

In the Amoraic tradition there are indications that the effect of collective 
salvation was attributed also to the death or sufferings of individual rabbis; 
these indications are, however, scarce. The Talmud Bavli concludes the pro- 
tocol of a discussion of the wool strips used, as in a variety of sacrifice rituals, 
also in casting out the scapegoat on the Day of Atonement, with the following 
note: ‘And on this day the soul of Ravya bar Kisi departed, and they made a 
mnemonic out of it: Ravya [bar] Kisi atones like the goat that is cast out’.”° The 
mnemonic reflects the general conviction that the death of a scholar has the 
same atoning function as the Day of Atonement.” According to a Palestinian 
aggada that is transmitted by various traditions, Rabbi Judah the Patriarch was 
punished for a cruel remark with thirteen years of permanent toothache, how- 
ever ‘in all these thirteen years no woman in Israel had a miscarriage and no 
delivering woman suffered from pains’.”8 The version of the Talmud Bavli adds, 
next to his afflictions, also those of his rival, R. Elazar be-R. Shimon: ‘During all 
the years of the suffering of R. Elazar no one died prematurely. During all the 


73 Cf the contrast in Mach, Zaddik, 133: ‘The substitutional effect belongs ... only to suffer- 
ings that cannot be seen as a punishment for the righteous’ own transgression’. 

74  GenR 44.5 (Theodor-Albeck 429); see Mach, Zaddik, 133. Variations on this theme in 
later aggadic works in Lohse, Märtyrer und Gottesknecht, 82-85: CantR 1.14.2 (12c); 
ExodR 35.4 (63c). 

75 ShSR 1.14.2 (12¢). 

76 bYom 42a. 

77 Cf Rashi ad loc. 

78 GenR 33.3 (Theodor-Albeck 305); similarly: yKil 9:4 (32a): ‘During all these thirteen years 
no woman who gave birth died in the Land of Israel, nor any pregnant woman in the Land 
of Israel had a miscarriage’. 
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years of the suffering of Rabbi, the world did not require any rain’.”? Such state- 
ments, in their fantastic exaggerations, may appear indeed rather quaint than 
serious, but they could not have been formulated without a living awareness in 
principle of the collective salvific consequences that follow from the afflictions 
of the righteous. 

In Numbers Rabba, a medieval work, we finally find the image of sacrificing 
the righteous at the heavenly sanctuary:®° 


R. Simon said: At the hour that the Holy One, blessed be He, commanded 
the Israelites to build the tabernacle, He instructed the ministering 
angels that they should make a tabernacle. And in the time when it was 
built below, it was (also) built above. And this is the tabernacle of the 
youngling that is called Metatron and who sacrifices therein the souls of 
the righteous, in order to atone for Israel in the days of their exile. And for 
this reason it is stated: the tabernacle (et ha-mishkan, Num 7:1), because 
together with it another tabernacle was built. 


That next to the earthly tabernacle, there is a second, heavenly one, is inferred 
by the midrash from the nota accusativi et before ha-mishkan, which it inter- 
prets according to the exegetical rule of ribbui as indicating an intended 
inclusion.®! This exegesis of Num 7:1 is found already in older, post-Amoraic 
works of midrash;8? however, the additional motif of the souls of the righteous 
being sacrificed by Metatron, the prince of angels, only occurs in Numbers 
Rabba.*®? It is uncertain whether the heavenly sacrifice of souls only refers to 
the death of the righteous or to their entire existence.®* Be that as it may, with 
respect to the atoning function the motif of heavenly sacrifice offers nothing 
new compared to the relevant Amoraic statements about the death of the 
righteous, apart from specifying that the sacrifice of souls takes place in the 
time of exile as a substitution for the earthly offering of sacrifice that ceased 
after the destruction of the Temple. 


79  bBM 85a. The long illness of R. Elazar is depicted very drastically in bMB 84b. 

80 NumR 12.12 (49a). 

81 Cf Ego, Im Himmel, 126. 

82  PesR5 (Friedmann 22b) and Tanh naso 18. 

83 Other medieval documents for this motif are listed by Ego, ‘Diener’, 379-83: Seder Gan 
Eden (Jellinek, BHM 111, 137); Midrash H’ behokhma yasad ares (Jellinek, BHM v, 63). Cf 
also Maase 111, 20, 4-5. 

84 Vgl. Ego, ‘Diener’, 381. In the context of Maase asara harugei malkhut, however, a more 
specific reference to the death of the righteous is doubtless the most likely. 
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All in all, neither Amoraic nor later texts provide any basis for integrating 
the idea of substitutional atonement through the death of the righteous in a 
systematic doctrine, in a similar manner to the Tannaic idea of death as atone- 
ment for one’s own sins. Which sins are atoned for by the death of the righteous, 
whether the atoning effect is limited in time, and how it relates to the effects 
of other means of atonement, such as repentance or the Day of Atonement, 
are all unexplained. Apparently, the rabbinic tradition is only concerned with 
establishing that the death of the righteous has an atoning effect. It is not that 
other means of atonement are insufficient and therefore an additional one is 
needed, rather, the main point is that the death of the righteous is crucially 
important for the survival of Israel. 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that in one special case an atoning effect 
was also ascribed to the death of the high priest, namely, the power to atone for 
a person who committed accidental manslaughter, subsequently escaped to 
one of the cities of refuge founded for this purpose, and after the death of the 
incumbent high priest was allowed to return back to his home as a free man (cf 
Num 35; mMak 2:6f). The Bible and the Mishna still do not speak of atonement 
in this context,8° but an early Amoraic tradition in the Talmud Yerushalmi 
does: ‘For him who accidently killed a man, there was no atonement, but the 
Tora determined atonement for him’ This is the death of the high priest, as it 
is stated: ‘and there he (i.e., the killer) shall remain until the death of the high 
priest’ (Num 35:25).8° Immediately before this statement, a analogous formu- 
lation provides that the bells worn on the high priest’s garment are a means 
of atonement for the sin of speaking slander. This shows that the common 
interest here was less the death of the high priest but rather the concept of 
atonement itself, which the rabbinic aggada indeed extends to many things 
that in the Bible still have no atoning effect.” Still, the death of the high priest 
seems to offer a perfect connection for the extension of the idea of atonement. 


85 Cf Lohse, Märtyrer und Gottesknecht, 65. 

86 yYom 7:5 (44d), translated according to the excerpt in Ein Yaakov, which offers here a 
materially more correct text than Ms Leiden; almost identical language, CantR 4.4.5 
(24d); similar structure, LevR 10.6 (Margulies 211f); the attributions vary. Cf also bMak ub: 
‘It is the death of the high priest through which he obtains atonement’. 

87 This happens also in the context of the mentioned passage: the various parts of the high 
priest’s garments receive a special atoning function one after the other. In addition to the 
above sources, see also bZev 88b and bAr 16a, where the death of the high priest is not 
mentioned. 
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41 The Substitutional Death of the Asara Harugei Malkhut 

In the post-talmudic Story of the Ten Martyrs, the emperor reads in the 
Tora and reaches the provision of punishment for the crime of kidnapping 
in Exod 21:16:88 He who kidnaps a man — whether he has sold him or is still 
holding him - shall be put to death. He immediately summons before him 
Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel and nine of his colleagues, has them confirm the 
validity of the penal provision, and then quite unexpectedly proceeds to ask 
them whether they are ready to accept ‘the judgment of heaven’.89 Finally, he 
explains to the flabbergasted rabbis that the sale of the patriarch Joseph by his 
ten brothers still awaits punishment.?° 


They replied to him: Our Lord, if our ancestors sinned, what is of us, that 
we must bear their sins? He answered them: If they had still been alive, 
I would have claimed (the debt) from them. But now, since they are not 
in the world, I claim it from you; since you are their sons and you must 
redeem?! the bond of your fathers. 


The ten harugei malkhut die because of a crime that was not committed by 
them, the guilt for which was rather bequeathed from the patriarchs of Israel 
down to them. They thus die due to a collective guilt, which concerns their 
entire people. They die in the place of Joseph's ten brothers, who committed 
the crime mentioned in Exod 21:16. Their death has, accordingly, a substitutive 
function.% 

Their capacity to accept this substitution is explicitly established. 
When R. Yishmael asks in heaven whether God could not have exacted this 


88 Thus in chapter 10.1 according to rec. I, IV, V, VII, IX; according to rec. 111, while taking a 
walk he overhears the verse from children reading in the Tora; according to rec. VI he is 
taught by Jewish scholars (Reeg 10*—11*). 

89 The expression is found in chapter 10.8 in rec. Iv, v, and vi (Reeg 12*-13"), and in 
chapter 10.21 in rec. IV, V, and vii (Reeg 14*-15*). 

90 On the rabbinic tradition associating the death of the ten martyrs and the sale of Joseph 
see above chapter 6, p206. The association of selling Joseph with the Day of Atonement 
(through the motif of the slaughtered kid) in Jub 34:18f is considerably older; already here 
it is asserted that the patriarchs’ sin requires atonement in later generations, each time 
anew; cf Zeitlin, ‘Legend of the Ten Martyrs’; Urbach, Sages, 521f. 

91 Chapters 10-22.23 according to rec. III (Reeg 14*), translation based on Reeg, Geschichte, 
62. In the other recensions the motif of redeeming the ‘bond’ is missing. 

92 The text states D2", ‘your father’, however, the context makes it plausible to emend it to 
DI’MIAN, ‘your fathers’. 

93 Both for Joseph's ten brothers and for the entire people, and this in the specific sense of 
substitution, whereby the substitute does or suffers something that the substituted per- 
son would therefore no longer have to do or suffer. 
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punishment on some other ten persons, Metatron tells him: ‘No, Yishmael, the 
Holy One, blessed be He, found no other ten people who were comparable to 
Jacob’s sons, besides you’.*4 The rabbinic martyrs thus become equal to Israel’s 
patriarchs; to a certain extent they obtained canonicity, which they still lacked 
in talmudic times. Their death can now take on a comprehensive salvific sig- 
nificance like the one that the Amoraim attributed only to the patriarchs of the 
biblical story. 

Substitution is the first and most important category that may be applied 
to the martyrdom of the harugei malkhut. A second one is the category of sac- 
rifice: R. Yishmael on his journey to heaven sees an altar, and when he asks 
whether heaven also possesses the animals for sacrifice, the interpreting angel 
explains to him: ‘We have no bulls and rams and sheep ... We sacrifice on this 
altar before the Holy One, blessed be He, the souls of the righteous’. The con- 
cept of atonement is not mentioned in this context,?® nor is any direct refer- 
ence made to the destiny of the ten martyrs;?” the heavenly sacrifice of souls 
rather seems to be a long-established institution that will continue to exist also 
after the death of the ten martyrs. But by embedding this motif in the martyr 
legend it is no doubt suggested that the souls of the harugei malkhut are among 
those to be sacrificed on the heavenly altar. 

A third category is zakhut, an expression commonly translated as ‘merit’, 
which, if one finds the concept of merit to be too negatively charged, may 
be also rendered with ‘effectiveness’, ‘power reality’, ‘force’ ‘significance’, or 
‘claim’.°8 When the skin is peeled off of R. Yishmael’s head, while he is still alive 
and terribly screaming, God answers the ministering angels’ protest: ‘Allow me 
to set his zakhut for the (coming) generations!’99 According to one unique 
tradition, in view of the martyrdom of Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel and 


94  Chapter18.2f in rec. Iv, similarly in all other recensions (Reeg 38*—39*); cf also chapter 10.23 
in rec. IV, V, VI, VII (Reeg 14*-15*); chapter 21.9 in rec. I, II, III, IV, V (Reeg 42* + 44*). This is 
no longer consistent with the older versions, as they are reflected in the dictum attributed 
to R. Abbin in MidProv 1.13. 

95 Chapter 20.4-5 in rec. 111, similarly in rec. 1, 11, and IV-ıx (Reeg 40*-43*). 

96 _— It appears in the parallel of this motif in NumR 12.12. 

97 Later, in another context, Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel speaks to his colleagues: ‘Because 
the Holy One, blessed be He, will take our lives as a sacrifice, and thus take revenge from 
Rome, let us rejoice and be merry with harps and flutes’. Chapter 21.10 in rec. v11, similarly 
in rec. V, VI, VIII (Reeg 44*—45*). 

98 Cf Egger, Verdienste, 291. 

99 Chapter 22.50 according to rec. Iv and v; similarly, rec. 1 and 111 (Reeg 54”); also 
on R. Yishmael: chapter 28.14 in rec. VII, Ix, X (Reeg 65*) and chapter 37.10 in rec. VI 
(Reeg 83*). 
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R. Yishmael, God calls: ‘By virtue of their zakhut I will save Israel!!0° Another 
version reads instead: ‘By virtue of their zakhut I will bring the sacrifice at its 
place’!°! apparently a reference to R. Yishmael’s vision of the altar in heaven. 
The same recension, after finally all martyrs found their death, repeats God’s 
wish to be permitted to give effect to their zakhut for all future generations. 
The death of these martyrs thus acquires a meaning that exceeds the purely 
retrospective function of balancing the guilt of sin. It generates for Israel a 
value of permanent validity. 


4.2 The Binding of Isaac 

The story of Abraham's trial through the command to sacrifice his son Isaac 
as a burnt offering certainly cannot be treated as a martyr story, especially not 
when one departs from its original biblical version in Gen 22. Nevertheless, 
with the aggadic extensions and embellishments that the material undergoes 
in post-biblical Jewish and primarily rabbinic traditions,!% it comes astonish- 
ingly close to the aforementioned martyr legends.!°4 This is manifest not only 
in marginal motifs, such as in the vision of Isaac facing imminent death or in 
his willingness to assume the sacrifice;!06 the differences that may at first sight 
seem essential on a closer look prove to be less significant. 

First, the martyrs are put to death by foreign governors or kings, whereas 
it is the hand of Isaac’s own father that is raised against him. Nonetheless, as 
we had ample opportunities to demonstrate, the said tyrants only play a sec- 
ondary role — their interrogations usually serve the purpose of eliciting from 


100 Chapter 36.4 in rec. vi (Reeg 81"). 

101 Chapter 27.4 in rec. vii (Reeg 63*). 

102 Chapter 52.2 in rec. vıı (Reeg 105*). Cf also the tangible representation in chapter 52.6-8 
according to rec. vit: ‘R. Abbahu said in the name of R. Elazar: a righteous [person] who 
is slain by the nations of the world - it is as if the Holy One, blessed is He, wrote him on 
his royal cloak ... The Holy One, blessed be He, speaks to the nations of the world: Why 
did you slay Rabban Shimon ben Gamliel with all of these righteous? But they deny (it) 
and say: We did not slay (them)! What does the Holy One, blessed be He, do? He shows his 
royal cloak and convicts them’. 

103 The literature on this issue is vast; cf Davies — Chilton, ‘Aqedah’; Hayward, ‘Present State’; 
Agus, Binding of Isaac; Rose, Wolke der Zeugen, 239-43; Kundert, Opferung/Bindung Isaaks. 

104 When Agus, Binding of Isaac, 61, concisely observes that ‘martyrdom is Akedah’, this is 
indeed exaggerated, however not without any material justification. 

105 Cf PsYon Gen 22:10: ‘The eyes of Abraham looked on the eyes of Isaac; but the eyes of Isaac 
looked towards the angels on high’ Similarly, cn and the mss of the Fragment Targum 
(BPM IVv/1, 142f). 

106 Cf 4 Macc 16:20; Josephus, Ant 1:232; LAB 32:2-3 and 40:2; comparable, among others, are 
stories about the martyrdom of R. Akiva and of R. Hanina ben Teradion and his family. 
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the martyrs defiant declarations of loyalty to Israel’s God and His Tora!” — as 
causes of death they are not interesting. The true master of the story of these 
martyrs is the same one who put Abraham to the test at Mount Moriah. 

Second, famously, Isaac does not die. The rabbinic tradition is fully aware of 
this; thus, Miriam bat Tanhum asks the youngest of her seven sons to inform 
Abraham, to whose bosom he is soon to be taken, that in his case the sacrifice 
was only a ‘test’, but in their case it was a ‘fact’1°8 At the same time, however, 
the rabbis develop the idea that the Akeda was actually not so bloodless as it 
seems in Gen 22. According to Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, Isaac’s soul left - even 
if only for one instant — his body, when the knife touched his throat.!0 This 
text is from the early Middle Ages; however already the Mekhilta de-Rabbi 
Shimon ben Yohai, which was edited in the early Amoraic period, transmits in 
the name of R. Yehoshua, a Tanna of the late first century, that one fourth of a 
log of Isaac’s blood was shed on the altar.!° The early Amoraic aggada speaks 
often of ‘Isaac’s blood’ and of ‘Isaac’s ashes’, although sometimes only in the 
mode of the irrealis. 

And yet, the configuration of the Akeda material goes beyond the rabbinic 
martyr tradition in another important matter. Indeed, unlike the death of 
R. Hanina ben Teradion or of R. Akiva, the almost-consummated sacrifice of 
the patriarch Isaac has a salvific significance for all Israel. 


107 Thusin stories about Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah (NumR 14.6), about the mother and 
her seven sons, about R. Akiva and about Pappus and Lulianus. 

108 LamR1.16 (Buber 43a). Here it is possible to say with Agus, Binding of Isaac, 39: ‘Martyrdom 
is real Akedah, actual holocaust’. 

109 PRE 31 (ed Jerusalem 1973, 106): ‘Rabbi Yehuda said: When the blade touched his throat, 
the soul of Isaac fled and departed. When (God) sounded His voice from (his abode) 
between the two Cherubim, and said: Lay not thine hand upon the lad (Gen 22:12), his soul 
returned to his body. And (Abraham) set him free, and he stood upon his feet. And Isaac 
saw (the proof for) the resurrection of the dead from the Tora, because all the dead will 
be once returned to life. At this hour he opened and said: Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
brings the dead back to life’. The last sentence is from the second blessing of the Eighteen 
Benedictions. 

110 MekRSbY on Exod 6:2 (Epstein/Melamed 4). 

111 ‘One considers Isaac’s ashes as if they were heaped up on the altar’, thus in yTaan 22 
(65a); GenR 94.5 (Theodor-Albeck 1177); LevR 36.5 (Margulies 849). Abraham asks God: 
‘Consider it, as if Isaac’s blood was thrown before you ... Consider it, as if Isaac’s ashes were 
heaped up on the altar, thus in NumR 17.2 (72a), the former as in GenR 56.9 (Theodor- 
Albeck 606). In other places it is stated in the indicative mood that God ‘saw the blood 
of Isaac’s binding, MekRY pisha 7 and u (Horovitz-Rabin 24f and 39), similarly bBer 62b. 
Also bTaan 16a and bZev 62a think of really existing ashes. For a discussion of these pas- 
sages, cf Kundert, Opferung/Bindung Isaaks, passim. 
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On the literary level, the conviction concerning this salvific significance is 
expressed in many different ways. First, keyword associations are very popu- 
lar, by means of which connections may be made throughout Israel’s history 
of salvation. When, for instance, the text in Exod 12:13-23 speaks of how God 
‘sees’ the blood of the Passover lamb on the doorposts, the midrash adds that 
God also ‘saw’ the blood of Isaac’s binding, because according to Gen 22:14 
Abraham named the site of the altar ‘the Lord sees’? The same association 
is made possible by the wording of 1 Chr 21:15, where it is told how God, after 
David’s sacrilegious census, has Jerusalem devastated by a plague angel, since 
here too it is stated that God made a halt when he ‘saw’. The Red Sea was 
‘split’ for Israel (Exod 14:21), because Abraham ‘split’ (Gen 22:3) the wood for 
the offering on Mount Moriah.!!* That Esther visited her royal spouse ‘on the 
third day’, to intervene on behalf of the menaced Jewish people (Est 5:1), hap- 
pened in memory of Abraham, who ‘on the third day’ of his voyage to Moriah 
saw his destination from afar (Gen 22:4)."5 The sacrifice knife that he points at 
his son is called in Hebrew maakhelet (Gen 22:6), which may be connected to 
the common verb for ‘eating’; and so Israel receives in this world all its foods, 
by virtue of this knife." Just as Abraham binds his son on the mountain below, 
so does God bind in heaven the prince angels of the hostile nations.” On New 
Year’s Day, on which God judges the world every year, one blows the shofar, the 
ram’s horn, because God wishes to commemorate Isaac’s binding and to give 
credit to the Israelites as if they have bound themselves before Him as a burnt 
offering.!$ And when on fast days one places ashes both on the ark and on 
one’s own house (mTaan 2:1), this also serves to commemorate ‘Isaac’s ashes’!9 

Second, the motif of salvation for all Israel is included directly in re-narrations 
of the story in Gen 22. This happens most simply through additional dialogues 
fashioned after the promise of salvation, which already constitutes the cul- 
mination of the biblical story (Gen 22:15-18). Already in Liber Antiquitatum 


112 MekRY pisha 7 and u (Horovitz-Rabin 24f and 39); cf Kundert, Opferung/Bindung Isaaks, 
15-17. 

113 MekRY pisha 7 and u (ibid.); bBer 62; cf Kundert, Opferung/Bindung Isaaks, 48f. 

114 Genk 55.8 (Theodor-Albeck 594); cf Kundert, Opferung/Bindung Isaaks, 126f. 

115 GenR 56.1 (Theodor-Albeck 595); on the argumentation structure of the midrash, see the 
perceptive analysis in Egger, Verdienste, 174-76; also Kundert, Opferung/Bindung Isaaks, 131f. 

116 GenR 56.3 (Theodor-Albeck 598); cf Egger, Verdienste, 247f; Kundert, Opferung/Bindung 
Isaaks, 146f. 

117 GenR 56.5 (Theodor-Albeck 600); cf Kundert, Opferung/Bindung Isaaks, 159. 

118  bBer 16a; cf Kundert, Opferung/Bindung Isaaks, 63f. 

11g bTaan 16a: ‘such that it reminds us of Isaac’s ashes’; yTaan 2:1/4 (65a): ‘to remind of Isaac’s 
merit’; similarly GenR 49.1 (Theodor-Albeck 513); cf Egger, Verdienste, 367f; Kundert, 
Opferung/Bindung Isaaks, 33f and 52. For other similar interpretations of the Akeda see 
also Lohse, Märtyrer und Gottesknecht, go. 
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Biblicarum, Isaac compares his sacrifice with the offering of sheep for human 


sins and deems himself fortunate that God found him, as a man, to be worthy 


for such a sacrifice.!2° The Palestinian Pentateuch targumim have Abraham 
speak to God after the offering of the ram, as follows: 


In mercy before you, Lord, it is completely open and known before you 
that in my heart then there was no conflict, when you ordered me to offer 
my son Isaac, in order to turn him into dust and ashes before you. Rather 
I immediately set out early in the morning and rushed and executed your 
word with joy and fulfilled your decision. And now, when his children 
find themselves in a time of distress, remember the binding of their 
father Isaac and listen to the voice of their supplication and answer them 
and save them from all distress!!?! 


Furthermore, through the embellishment of the story’s details it is possible to 
lay down a basis for allegories concerning Israel’s salvation history: 


120 
121 


122 
123 
124 


‘And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and looked, and behold behind him a 
ram’ (Genesis 22:13). What is the meaning (here) of behind? Rabbi Yehuda 
be-Rabbi Simon said: after!2? all generations, your children will be caught 
up in sins and entrapped in troubles, but in the end, they will be redeemed 
by the horns of this ram, as it is stated: ‘And God the Lord will blow the 
shofar, and will go with whirlwinds of the south’ (Zech 9:14). Rabbi Huna 
(said) in the name of Rabbi Hanina bar Yitshak: for that entire day, 
Abraham saw how the ram would get caught in this tree here and free 
itself, get caught in that bush there and free itself, and then get caught in 
a thicket and free itself. The Holy One, blessed be He, told Abraham: this 
is how your children after all generations will be caught by their sins and 
trapped in (foreign) kingdoms, from Babylonia to the Medes, from the 
Medes to Greece, from Greece to Edom.!?3 He spoke before him: Ruler 
of the World, will it be so forever? He told him: in the end, they will be 
redeemed by the horns of this ram! ‘And God the Lord will blow the sho- 
far, and will go with whirlwinds of the south’.!24 


LAB 32:3 (Harrington 244-47). 

Thus Targum Neofiti Gen 22:14; similarly PsYon and the mss of the Fragment Targum to 
Gen 22:14 (BPM Iv/1, 144f). 

The exegesis is based on the similar sound of INN ‘behind’ and nx ‘after’. 

‘Edom is the common rabbinic designation for Rome. 

yTaan 2:4 (65d); similarly GenR 56.9 (Theodor-Albeck 605f); cf Kundert, Opferung/Bindung 
Isaaks, 39f and 172f. 
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What the Tannaic and Amoraic martyr legends leave out is given to us here 
in explicit terms: Isaac’s binding brings comprehensive salvation for Israel. If 
the aggadists ascribed to Isaac’s offering something that did not occur to them 
in the case of the martyrs above, it is probably because Isaac is one of Israel’s 
patriarchs. His story, as a biblical text, has a canonical dignity; this cannot be 
said of the memories of R. Akiva and his fellows in suffering. 

An additional element is shared by these two clusters of traditions: the 
actual occurrence of death is not understood as a necessary condition for 
its soteriological relevance. Indeed, there is, as was already said, a clear ten- 
dency to bring to an end, at least virtually, the action that was interrupted by 
God’s angel,!2 but eventually the traditions are not bothered by the fact that 
the actual history ended differently. The important point was not the accom- 
plished sacrifice for God, but the willingness to do it. 


5 Conclusion: Salvific Death in a Comparative Perspective 


The above overview is not exhaustive, but it conveys a representative picture 
of ways that rabbinic tradition connects between death and salvation.!2$ This 
picture is distinctly diverse, and it features a series of motifs and concepts that 
also play a role in New Testament debates: the compensation of death through 
post-mortem salvation, the motif of innocent suffering, the motif of sacri- 
fice, the expungement of guilt for sin, the term kappara, the collective salvific 
consequences of individual sacrifice, and the notion of substitution. Among 
the various combinations constituted by these motifs, concepts, and images 
in rabbinic texts, more than a few conspicuously contrast with comparable 
discourses in Early Christianity. The differences may be summarized by three 
basic types: 


125 This may have been due to the influence of contemporary Christianity; cf Lohse, Märtyrer 
und Gottesknecht, gı, with a reference to the relevant visual illustrations in the synagogues 
of Bet Alpha and Dura Europos. 

126 There would be more to say above all with respect to the rabbinic reception of Isa 53. Of 
course, the noteworthy finding that the rabbinic tradition on the one hand increasingly 
gave space to the idea of substitution, but at the same time did not develop on this basis 
the notion of the messiah’s substitutional suffering, would require a separate inquiry. In 
any case, self-demarcation vis-a-vis Christianity could not have been the decisive reason 
for this refrainment, since otherwise one should not have read Isa 53 as at all messianic, 
and the idea of substitution should have been rejected in general. For a discussion, see 
Jeremias, raiç deoö, esp 696f; more literature in Adna, Gottesknecht, passim. 
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1) 


According to the rabbinic conception, death has a salvific effect for 
the post-mortem existence of the dying person himself. On the most 
basic level death atones for committed sins (minor as they may be). 
Consequently, the dead person is granted a share in the life of the world 
to come. This applies in principle to the death of every Israelite; however, 
it is emphasized above all in cases of execution, of martyrdom, and of 
suicide out of shame, remorse, or despair. This idea of an individual aton- 
ing effect of death appears already in the oldest layers of rabbinic tradi- 
tional literature. In the New Testament it would be out of place, since it 
would render superfluous the universal substitution through the death 
of Christ. This contrast pertains also to the basic paradigm for justifying 
God’s acts, namely, sin and punishment. While this concept is applied 
(and problematized) in early rabbinic sources on martyrdom, it has no 
place in Christian martyrdom traditions. 

Post-mortal, ‘eternal’ life is not the only salvific function that the rabbinic 
tradition ascribes to the sacrifice of a life on earth. When death occurs 
out of love of God or for the sanctification of His name, or when life is 
offered for the sake of the Tora and the commandments, the salvific goal 
lies beyond the individual existence of the person who sacrifices himself. 
Images and motifs of this kind appear first in Tannaic martyr traditions, 
and later also in the exegesis of biblical material, especially material with 
martyrological affinities. In view of these traditions, the thesis whereby 
religion means ‘better life’, as discussed in the introduction to this chap- 
ter, can only be maintained in a very broad sense. 

Rabbinic tradition knows a great number of people whose self-sacrifice 
has a collective effect of salvation, first in the biblical and later, in rab- 
binic history. It speaks about righteous persons whose death ‘atones’ for 
Israel as an abstract principle, which seemingly may be concretized in 
any number of empiric events of death. 


The concentration on one individual person and on one individual salvific 


death with universal significance, which is characteristic to the Christian con- 


fession, is foreign to rabbinic thought. Furthermore, the statements in the New 


Testament concerning the salvific significance of Christ’s death, when meas- 


ured by the rabbinic standard, are much more homogenous than they seem 


from the internal perspective of New Testament studies. The Christological 


focus of the New Testament, compared to rabbinic statements on death and 


salvation, signifies a considerable reduction of complexity and consequently, 


greater distinctness. Whereas the early Tannaim were still able to synthesize 


the atoning functions of repentance, of the Day of Atonement, of suffering, 
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and of death with R. Yishmael’s much-quoted model, such systematization 
would no longer be possible in the Amoraic period, in view of the increasing 
extension of the atoning function to practically any kind of performance and 
object of religious life. 

On the other hand, this increasing diversification of atonement theology in 
Amoraic aggadot caused no problems. The atoning effect of punitive suffer- 
ing and of the Day of Atonement, the effect of the high priest’s garments and 
that of his death did not compete with each other. On the contrary, the lack 
of a monopoly on atonement and substitution, as featured in New Testament 
Christology, enabled the preservation of potential interpretations, which could 
develop significations in other areas of religious experience. The death of the 
righteous could be explained as atonement for Israel, the death of minor chil- 
dren as atonement for their parents, and even if the martyrdom of the harugei 
malkhut was interpreted as a substitutional salvific event only in the Middle 
Ages, this interpretation used concepts and figures of thought that were made 
available already since the talmudic period. 


CHAPTER 11 


Rabbinic and Early Christian Perspectives on 
Martyrdom: Differences and Similarities 


Throughout our examination of rabbinic martyrdom traditions in the previous 
chapters we referred occasionally to parallel motifs, concepts and concerns 
shared with Christian sources. On one level, this is not surprising considering 
the fact that many of the rabbinic martyrdom traditions originate from a time 
and environment in which martyrdom appears to have been a painful reality to 
both Jews and Christians. At the same time, as we have already seen, these over- 
laps extend beyond mere reflections of a shared situation, and they raise the 
crucial question of the interdependence of the Jewish and Christian discourses 
of martyrdom. This chapter therefore attempts to draw a systematic compar- 
ison between rabbinic and early Christian martyr discourses at a number of 
points, including issues that were addressed in passing in previous chapters. It 
will proceed from the literary form to theological concerns and, in the conclud- 
ing section, also touch upon the delicate question of the possibility of mutual 
influence. The results will be ambivalent: While the many similarities that can 
be shown are certainly no less striking than the many differences, clear indica- 
tions of a Christian-Jewish cross-fertilisation are almost entirely lacking. 

Since, as far as we can see, a comparison of this kind has never been made 
before, at least not in a comprehensive form,! an introductory survey of pre- 
vious research cannot be given here. There is, however, Daniel Boyarin’s chal- 
lenging claim of a powerful Christian impact on a number of rabbinic martyr 
traditions,” to which we will repeatedly have to return, and in the past decades 
there has been an abundance of publications on manifold aspects of ancient 


1 The most comprehensive investigation known to us is that of Surkau, Martyrien, which 
appeared in 1938 but has left little impact on present-day scholarship. A comparison of the 
Passio Perpetuae with the traditions about R. Hanina ben Teradion is offered by Van Henten, 
Jewish and Christian Martyrs’, 169-78. Hasan-Rokem, Web of Life, 114-25, compares Perpetua 
with Miriam bat Tanhum in LamR 1.16. Patristic publications on martyrdom occasionally 
refer to rabbinic texts in passing, but for the most part, these references convey rather hap- 
hazard perceptions rather than a comprehensive outlook on rabbinic ideas of martyrdom. 

2 Boyarin, Dying for God. For a sceptical judgement (albeit of limited scope), see, how- 
ever, Dehandschutter, ‘Community’, 21: ‘Against Boyarin it must be held that M[artyrium] 
Lugd[unense] shows no sign of a relation between Jewish and Christian concepts of martyr- 
dom that could be described as an “entangled” process’. 
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Christian martyrology, contributions that as far as possible - without however 
wishing to be exhaustive — will be taken into consideration. 


1 Narratives 


Christian and rabbinic martyr narratives differ strikingly from each other and 
do so in more than one way. Christian reports are self-contained compositions, 
whether they follow the concise, and sometimes disconcertingly sober pattern 
of Roman trial protocols (‘acts’) or take the form of letters, which leaves a bit 
more room for personal views and religious sentiment.’ This self-containedness 
is obvious even in texts which have come down to us embedded in the larger 
works of later authors, such as the Letter of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne 
in Eusebius’ Church History.* By contrast, rabbinic accounts of martyrdom 
are preserved only as literary subunits of larger compositions, mostly of mid- 
rashim or talmudic tractates. Their contextual dependency is apparent from 
transitional phrases, cross references, interspersed comments and similar 
structuring elements. The story of Pappus and Lulianus in the Sifra, for exam- 
ple, begins with the conjunction ‘and’? which links it, among other passages, to 
a foregoing saying on saving miracles and a reference to the three young men 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace. That it is also thematically related to these 
topics becomes apparent when the Roman tyrant in the ensuing dialogue 
explicitly mentions those three young men and tauntingly suggests to Pappus 
and Lulianus that their God may come and work another saving miracle. 


3 The former type is represented, for example, by the Acts of Justin and Companions, the 
Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs and the Acts of Cyprianus, the latter by the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp and the Letter of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. On the distinction, see Holl, 
‘Vorstellung’, 75-78; Lietzmann, ‘Martys’, 2046; Bastiaensen, Atti, ix-x. In view of later mar- 
tyrologies, Bowersock, Martyrdom, 27, adds as a further type the ‘alleged writings of the mar- 
tyrs themselves’ and points to mixtures of genres, as in the Martyrdom of Pionius and the 
Martyrdom of Perpetua. For similar subdivisions see Dehandschutter, Martyrium Polycarpi, 
176f; Bremmer, ‘Perpetua’, 78. 

4 Itseems difficult to gauge the modifications which the text underwent until its reception by 
Eusebius, but the original was presumably written by eye-witnesses; cf Barnes, ‘Pre-Decian 
Acta Martyrum, 517. The case is different, however, for Hegesippus’ highly legendary account 
of the end of the Lord’s brother James as quoted in Eusebius, Hist eccl 2.23.4-18, and for the 
Martyrdom of Ptolemaeus and Lucius in Justin, Apol 2.2.1-20, which had prompted Justin to 
write his second apology as an appendix to his first. 

5 ‘And when Trugianus killed Pappus and his brother Lulianus in Laodicaea, Sifra emor 9.5 


(pggd). 
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The Talmud Bavli’s account of the martyrdom of R. Hanina ben Teradion 
is another example. As we have seen in chapter 6, this account is intended to 
treat what had happened as comprehensively as possible. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that its author made little effort to craft the various traditions on which 
he drew into a single coherent narrative. A kaleidoscopic collage of fragments 
seems to suffice. Not that the text is not coherent at all, only its coherence 
does not lie in the narrative. What makes it a whole is its theological concern, 
the question of why this devout teacher, together with his family, had to bear 
such a grim lot while his colleagues were left unscathed. The chronology of the 
events is of subordinate importance. 

Contrast this with the martyrdom of Polycarp,® who had in common with 
R. Hanina that he died by being burned to death. After some general remarks 
on the persecution that had taken place at Smyrna, it relates, at full length and 
in uninterrupted chronological order, the events from the bishop's arrest at 
his retreat in the outskirts of the city down to the burial of the remains of his 
cremated body (5.1-18.2). There is also some theological reflection, not only 
in the framing sections but also at a number of points in the narrative. Thus, 
for example, the fact that the Smyrnean chief of police” was named Herod 
inspires a comparison with the passion of Jesus and makes Polycarp a ‘fellow 
of Christ’ (6.2).8 Official measures to prevent the Christians from taking hold 
of Polycarp’s dead body are attributed to the intervention of Satan (17.1). The 
figure of the bound martyr on top of the stake is compared to a sacrificial ram 
(14.1). His farewell prayer immediately before his burning is replete with reli- 
gious motifs,? such as rendering thanks to God for having a portion among the 
vindicated martyrs, expressing the expectancy of resurrection and immortality 
and interpreting his imminent death again as a sacrifice (14.2-3). Undoubtedly, 
the story would read much less impressively if these and several similar 


6 Text and translations in Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 2-21; Dehandschutter, Mar- 
tyrium Polycarpi, 12-27; Bastiaensen, Atti, 3-31 (ed P. Orban). On the authenticity of the text 
see Barnes, ‘Pre-Decian Acta Martyrum, 510-12. 

7 For the administrative functions of the eipyvapxos see Buschmann, Martyrium des Poly- 
karp, 147. 

8 This is followed by a number of further striking reminiscences of the New Testament pas- 
sion narratives; cf 7.1 (Polycarp is arrested like a robber), 8.1 (he rides on a donkey), etc.; 
cf Delehaye, Les passions, 17f; Surkau, Martyrien, 129f; von Campenhausen, Idee, 83f; 
Dehandschutter, ‘Martyrium Polycarpi’, 512f; Bastiaensen, Atti, xiii; Van Henten, Einfluß), 715f; 
Moss, Other Christs, 47-48, 56-59; Czachesz, ‘Passion and Martyrdom Traditions; 12. 

9 Quite obviously, it bears the traits of a literary composition rather than an eyewitness 
account; cf Buschmann, Martyrium Polycarpi, 265. On the question of a possible dependence 
on earlier liturgical texts see Dehandschutter, ‘Martyrium Polycarpi’, 507f. On the possibility 
of a reminiscence in 14.1 of LXX Dan 3:39f, see Van Henten, ‘Daniel 3 and 67, 157f. 
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passages were lacking. However, a leitmotif which links these digressions to a 
common theological concern is not to be discerned. As William Frend put it, 
the author wanted to tell the world ‘how the great Polycarp had been arrested, 
tried and gone serenely to his end’!° The guiding theological interest is in the 
narrative itself, and thus it is here that we find the leitmotif. 

The Martyrdom of Polycarp tells the story of a hero." R. Hanina is a hero 
as well, but at no point in the narrative does the Talmud endow him with an 
individuality which exceeds his function as a theological example. Polycarp’s 
remains, which receive a due burial, are to the author ‘more valuable than pre- 
cious stones and better approved than gold’ (18.2). The congregation plans an 
annual commemoration of the day of his martyrdom as his ‘birthday’ (18.3).1? 
The local authorities try to thwart the collection of his remains for the osten- 
sible purpose of preventing the Christians from worshipping him instead of 
‘the crucified one’, which evokes, on the part of the author, a neat distinction 
between Jesus, the son of God, and the martyrs as his disciples and imitators 
(17.3). From the traditions about R. Hanina such traces of a veneration of the 
martyr are entirely absent. To the contrary, the Talmud even voices, albeit 
implicitly, a critique of his choices. 

A typical example of the ‘acts’ genre in the early Christian martyr litera- 
ture is the Passio Sanctorum Scillitanorum,'® usually quoted as the Acts of the 
Scillitan Martyrs. It is one of the shortest Christian martyr texts, of a concise- 
ness which in a certain way resembles the early rabbinic materials. With the 
narratives about R. Akiva in the Talmud Yerushalmi and about Pappus and 
Lulianus in the Sifra in particular, it also has in common that it essentially con- 
sists of a dialogue between the martyrs and their Roman judge. The fact that it 
looks like an official trial protocol, offering little more than direct speech and 
the stereotypical quotation formula of ‘wn dixit, does not make a substantial 
difference, as the text is nevertheless clearly not a document but a literary work, 


10 Frend, Martyrdom, 288. 

11 Cf Surkau, Martyrien, 127-29; Bastiaensen, Atti, xxvi, and, more generally, xxiv—xxviii. See 
also von Campenhausen, Idee, 79-82; Frend, Martyrdom, 288; Baumeister, Anfänge, 305. 

ı2 This is the earliest evidence of the Christian custom of an annual celebration of the 
death of a martyr; cf Orban, ‘Commento’, 382. Cf Martyrium Pionii 2.1-2 (Robert 21); 
Buschmann, Martyrium des Polykarp, 339. On the integrity of 18.3 as part of the original 
text see Dehandschutter, ‘Martyrium Polycarpi, 502f. 

13 This is the title in most of the manuscripts; cf Wlosok, Rom, 40, ng3. Text and translations 
in Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 86-89; Wlosok, Rom, 44-46 and ‘Textbeilage’, 
7; Bastiaensen, Atti, 27-105; Ruggiero, ‘Atti, 71-74. On the problems of the text and its 
authenticity see Barnes, ‘Pre-Decian Acta Martyrum), 519-20. 
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which shows in features!* such as the final ‘amen’ (17), an abbreviated list of 
the condemned in the wording of the verdict (14), and repeated flashes of sub- 
tle irony in the course of the dialogue.!? Moreover, both the Christian text and 
its rabbinic counterparts give the name of the Roman officer who conducts the 
questioning, which not only may reflect the recollection of a historical event 
but also indicates an awareness of the requirements of dramatic staging. 

In the rabbinic narratives, however, the role accorded to the Roman officers 
is little more than that of a prompter who provides the necessary cues for 
the martyrs to make their theological statements. ‘Are you a sorcerer, or do 
you despise suffering?’, R. Akiva is asked when he smilingly recites the Shema 
Yisrael while being tortured, and he explains that he is filled with joy as his 
death grants him a perfect fulfilment of the command of loving God with 
all one’s soul, Deut 6:5. The avowal of Pappus and Lulianus that their execu- 
tion is grounded in the righteous judgement of God, which downgrades their 
Roman judge to an instrument of God’s will, responds to the judge’s mocking 
suggestion that their god should come and rescue them, as he had done with 
Hananiah, Mishael and Azariah. Quite obviously, such a comparison is rooted 
rather in a pious Jewish concern than in a Roman’s knowledge of the Bible.!® 

Admittedly, also what the proconsul Saturninus speaks to the Scillitan mar- 
tyrs serves not least to trigger their statements of faith, such as their repeated 
Christianus (or Christiana) sum (9, 10, 13). In the course of the dialogue, how- 
ever, the proconsul gains a considerable measure of individuality, particularly 
as his failure to persuade his opponents lays open the extent to which they are 
actually talking at cross purposes. When the Christian Speratus gives homi- 
cide and false testimony as examples of a ‘bad persuasion’, Saturninus urges 
the group ‘not to join in this madness of his’ (7-8), thus making it plain what 
he has in mind but apparently ignoring what Speratus had actually said. And 


14 Cf Delehaye, Les passions, 62f; Gärtner, ‘Acta Scillitanorum’, 156 and 159-66; Wlosok, 
Rom, aif. 

15 A striking case is the double entendre in the use of imperator: The proconsul offers the 
Christians ‘the pardon of our lord the emperor’ (1), Speratus answers that ‘we honour 
our emperor’ (2), and a few moments later he intimates that he was thinking of a differ- 
ent emperor when he says, ‘I do not recognise the empire of this world’ (6; translations 
adapted from Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 87). Notably, a similar encoun- 
ter appears in the trial of R. Eliezer, who was tried as a Christian, in tHul 2:24. While R. 
Eliezer seems to refer to the Roman judge as trustworthy, he in fact was relating to the 
heavenly judge. 

16 On the scarce pagan knowledge of the Jewish Bible, see Cook, Interpretation, passim. Of 
Porphyry’s remarkable commentary on Daniel no portions on Dan 3 have survived other 
than a brief note on Nebuchadnezzar’s letter in 3:98 (= 4:1); see Cook, Interpretation, 187f 
and 209f. 
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when his decision that the prisoners shall be given thirty more days for chang- 
ing their opinions is answered with a renewed Christianus sum, he immedi- 
ately changes his opinion and decrees their execution (13-14). His elaborate 
diction thus not only contrasts with the colloquial language of the martyrs!’ 
but also with his apparent lack of consistency. If the rabbinic texts use the 
martyrdom setting as a framework for theological education, their Christian 
couterparts turn it into a dramatic scene. As with the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 
the literary form of the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs is determined by a concern 
for narrative and not for theology.!® 

The same may be said of the Martyrdom of Carpus, Papylus and Agathonice,!? 
which has a remarkable number of motifs in common with the traditions 
about R. Akiva.?° Like the latter, Carpus and Papylus are scraped with iron 
claws;?! amidst their tortures, both R. Akiva and Carpus suddenly smile; in 
both cases this smile arouses the curiosity of the bystanders; and this in turn 
occasions the martyrs to divulge a stunning experience of transcendence they 
encounter at that very moment.?? There is even a later and more epic version 
according to which the Christian martyrs, like R. Akiva, are suspected of sor- 
cery on account of their indifference to pain.?? However, even though Carpus is 
granted far ampler space for apologetic declarations than the martyrs of other 
early Christian accounts, the theological message of this text, too, is clearly 
subordinate to its narrative, whereas in the case of R. Akiva, the arrangement 
of the various narrative motifs sets only a framework for the story’s central, 
paradoxical statement on self-gain and self-abandonment for love of God.?4 


17 This was convincingly pointed out by Gartner, ‘Acta Scillitanorum, 162-65. 

18 With obvious disappointment, this disinterest in ‘history’ was already noticed by Lieberman, 
‘Martyrs’, 417. 

19 Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, 22-37, offers a Greek and a slightly shorter 
(though probably secondary) Latin version. A further, considerably longer, Greek version 
was published from a Vatican manuscript by Delehaye, ‘Les Actes’, 142-76. 

20 For parallels between the martyrdom of R. Akiva and that of the Caesarean bishop 
Pamphilus as related in Eusebius, Mart Pal 11, see Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 421f. 

21 Mart Carpi gra 23, 35; lat 3.5; bBer 61b. The Latin term ungulari, Greek Es£odaı, and the 
Talmud’s ‘iron combs’ apparently refer to the same kind of torture instruments. 

22  Carpus has a vision of the glory of the Lord, and R. Akiva realises that his death ena- 
bles him to fulfil the commandment of loving God with all one’s soul. Cf Mart Carpi gra 
38-39; lat 4.3 (referring to Pamphilus rather than Carpus); In the Babylonian version of 
the R. Akiva story there is no mention of his smile. 

23 Cf Ms Vatican § u, in Delehaye, ‘Les Actes’, 166: After a forty-seven-mile march, for which 
the Christian convicts are tied to horses, they nevertheless show no signs of exhaustion, 
whereupon the proconsul exclaims: ‘By the fortune of the gods, these people are potion 
mixers or sorcerers’. 

24 Cf Holtz, Herrscher, 195. 
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For a rough summary, then, we may say that while the Christian martyr 
narratives focus on the story, the rabbinic texts are concerned with theology. 
However, this does not exclude that theologically, Christian martyr texts at 
points show a great resemblance to rabbinic martyr texts.?? Thus Polycarp and 
the Scillitan martyrs, just like Pappus and Lulianus, thankfully attribute their 
fate to the counsel of God,?® and their confidence that their martyrdom will 
lead them to a new life in heaven is paralleled by that of R. Hanina ben Teradion, 
who promises a share in the afterlife even to his merciful executioner.2” When 
we turn from the martyr narratives of ancient Christianity to its more general 
reflections on martyrdom, we come across quite a number of important theo- 
logical points of contact, as will be discussed in the following sections. 


2 Martyrdom as Testimony 


The noun martys, in pre-Christian Greek a forensic term denoting ‘witness’, as 
well as its derivatives martyred, martyrion and martyria are occasionally used 
already in the New Testament in reference to adherents of the Christian faith 
who are confronted with aggressive hostility and meet a violent death. These 
include Stephen in Acts 22:20, the ‘faithful witness’ Antipas in Rev 2:3 and 
Jesus himself, who according to 1 Tim 6:13 bore his testimony before Pontius 
Pilate. It seems doubtful, however, that it is their very deaths, rather than their 
provocative public confession, which turns these and others? into martyres.?? 
The same may be said of 1 Clem 5:4 and 7, where martyrésas refers to the 


25 The conclusion of Surkau, Martyrien, 135, that the literary genre of early Christian mar- 
tyrdom texts was inherited from Judaism is actually based on overlaps in a number of 
particular motifs rather than similarities in literary structures. 

26 Cf Mart Pol 7.1, 14.2; Acta Scillitanorum 15, 17. 

27 Cf Mart Pol 14.2; Acta Scillitanorum 15; bAZ 18a (the executioner fans the fire and thereby 
hastens the rabbi’s death). The idea that the suffering of a single hour gains eternal 
life (and vice versa) occurs in Christian and Jewish texts alike; apart from bAZ 18a, see 
2 Macc 7:36; Mart Pol 2.3 and 11.2; Acta Petri etc. 3; GenR 65.22; Midrash Canticles 1.3; cf 
Baumeister, Anfänge, 295; Droge — Tabor, Noble Death, 101-4. 

28 See also Mark 13:9, paralells: Matt 2418 and Luke 21:13; Rev 6:9; 11:3, 7; 12:11, 17; 17:6; 
19:10; 20:4. 

29 Thus, the dominant use of martys in Luke-Acts refers to the seeing of the resurrected Jesus 
(cf Luke 24:48; Acts 1:8; 2:32 etc.), which in view of Acts 7:55f makes sense also in the case 
of Stephen. The two witnesses of Rev 11:3 are killed after having finished their testimony 
(1:7). In 1 Tim 6:13, the testimony of Jesus before Pilate has a direct object, the ‘good con- 
fession’, which does not sound like a metaphor for a death on the cross. 
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apostolic testimony of Peter and Paul rather than to their ensuing martyrdom.3° 
Conversely, in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, written roughly half a century after 
these New Testament texts,3! martys and its derivatives are already used in a 
strictly martyrological sense, that is, without any allusions to the bearing of 
testimony.? Since further literary evidence for an early use of these terms in 
a clearly martyrological sense has not come down to us,?? the development 
which must have taken place during this half century has been subject to 
much speculation.?* 

Thus K. Holl argued in 1914 that a testimony which required the sacrifice 
of one’s life could only spring from a particular revelation which the martyr 
received immediately before his or her death, as in the case of Stephen, who 
before his stoning saw ‘the heavens opened and the Son of Man standing at 
the right hand of God’ (Acts 7:56).35 H. von Campenhausen surmised the roots 
of the Christian martyrdom concept to lie in the Book of Revelation, whose 
author, though not yet presupposing violent death as a necessary ingredient 
of a Christian’s duty of witness, nevertheless regarded it as this duty’s ulti- 
mate and irreversible completion.?6 Others traced the idea of a witnessing 


30 Cf Brox, Zeuge, 198-200; Baumeister, Anfänge, 239f; 244f; Van Henten — Avemarie, 
Martyrdom, 106, n83. For a different understanding, see von Campenhausen, Idee, 54; 
Rordorf, ‘Martyre’, 386f. However, while in 5.4 paptupnoas may seem ambiguous, in 5.7 a 
martyrological sense is definitely impossible. 

31 The date of the Martyrium Polycarpi has been subject to much debate; most suggestions, 
however, remain between 155 and 167 CE; cf Barnes, ‘Pre-Decian Acta Martyrum’, 510-14; 
Dehandschutter, ‘Martyrium Polycarpi, 502; Schoedel, ‘Polycarp’, 354f; Van Henten, 
‘Einfluß’, 701-3; Buschmann, Martyrium des Polykarp, 39f. Arguments purportedly sug- 
gesting a third-century origin were advanced by Moss, ‘Dating’. 

32 Cf Mart Pol 1.1 (bis); 2.1, 2; 13.2; 14.2; 15.2; 16.2 (variant reading); 17.1, 3; 18.3; 19.1 (ter); 22.1. 
According to Brox, Zeuge, 227, martys has here ‘völlig den technischen Sinn angenom- 
men, in dem der ursprüngliche nicht mehr unmittelbar mitzuhören ist’. 

33 This holds true especially for the letters of Ignatius, which despite their author’s fierce 
longing for a martyr’s death nevertheless do not display any martys terminology; cf 
Munier, ‘Ignace’, 456; Mellink, Death, 53-55. Hegesippus’ account of the martyrdom of the 
Lord’s brother James (Eusebius, Hist eccl 2.23.4-18), which uses this terminology is of later 
date than the Martyrdom of Polycarp. 

34 For surveys of scholarship in the earlier decades of the twentieth century see Stendahl, 
‘Martyr’; Brox, Zeuge, passim; Dehandschutter - Van Henten, ‘Einleitung’, 5-12; 
Dehandschutter, ‘Martyrium Polycarpi’, 508-14; Schwemer, ‘Prophet’, 320-22 (footnotes). 

35 Cf Holl, Vorstellung), 71 and passim; Van Henten, ‘Martyr: Title. For a christological mod- 
ification of Holl’s understanding of the working of the holy spirit in martyrdom, see 
Weinrich, Spirit, passim. 

36 Cf von Campenhausen, Idee, 45: ‘Im Sterben ist die Zeugnispflicht erfüllt’; see also ibid. 
41-46 and 53. 
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before the nations back to Deutero-Isaiah, especially to Isa 43:10.37 According 
to Norbert Brox, the technical use of martyria originated in the early second 
century struggles against the heresy of Docetism, by showing that a violent 
death of Jesus’ followers was the most factual kind of demonstration of the 
physical reality of Jesus’ own suffering.38 While Hippolyte Delehaye cautioned 
that one should not take it for granted that the idea of a testimony persisted 
when martys assumed its technical meaning,?? Frend observed that ‘the dis- 
tinction between witnessing and suffering on account of that witness’ was 
‘a fine one’, so that ‘it could only be a matter of time before actual persecu- 
tion would equate them’*° Against Glen Bowersock, who claimed that, ‘like 
the very word “martyr” itself, martyrdom had nothing to do with Judaism’ 
but sprang from ‘the Graeco-Roman world, its traditions, its language, and its 
tastes,#! Anna-Maria Schwemer argued for a continuous development span- 
ning from the Old Testament traditions of the violent deaths of the prophets 
and from 2 and 4 Maccabees to the books of Acts and Revelation, and thus to 
the martyrdom literature of the second century.*? 

This is not the place to make a choice between these manifold possibilities. 
For the present purpose it may suffice to note that, contrary to what might be 
expected,*? the emergence of the technical use of martys in the mid-second 
century, as it is reflected in the Latin adoption of martyr as a loanword as early 
as in the Acta Scillitanorum and the writings of Tertullian, nevertheless did 
not wholly eclipse the notion that a martyr in a certain way was also a witness.*5 


37 See the references in Brox, Zeuge, 146f, 153f; Dehandschutter — Van Henten, Einleitung) 7f. 

38 Cf Brox, Zeuge, 211-15 and 234f, relying on passages in Ignatius, who, though not employ- 
ing any martys terminology, points to the evidential value of the suffering of Christians 
and argues that he himself would suffer in vain if Christ’s suffering had been merely a 
pretense. 

39  Delehaye, Sanctus, 106-8. 

40 Frend, Martyrdom, 88. Neither should the possibility of a spontaneous emergence of the 
martyrological use of martys etc. be ruled out. 

41  Bowersock, Martyrdom, 28. On p15 he takes a somewhat less radical stance as regards a 
possible connection of later martyr terminology with Acts 22:20 and Rev 2:13. 

42 _Schwemer, ‘Prophet, passim. A firm connection between prophecy and martyrdom 
was also contended by Michel, Prophet und Martyrer, and Fischel, ‘Martyr’, passim; cf 
Van Henten, ‘Concept of Martyrdom in Revelation’. 

43 See again Delehaye, Sanctus, 106-8. 

44 Cf von Campenhausen, Idee, 53; Hoppenbrouwers, Recherches, 7-24; Bähnk, Not- 
wendigkeit, 16-23; Van Henten, Jewish and Christian Martyrs’, 164-65. According to 
Hoppenbrouwers, Recherches, 20, the notion of ‘witnessing’ is completely absent from 
Tertullian’s use of martyr. 

45 This awareness may account for the apparently interchangeable use of testis alongside 
martyr in Passio Mariani et Iacobi 9.4 (Musurillo 206); cf Bowersock, Martyrdom, 69. It 
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That this connotation was not only felt but also theologically exploited is par- 
ticularly apparent from the writings of Clement of Alexandria, whose case is 
all the more interesting as he found himself in a double opposition to the dis- 
paragement of martyrdom in various strands of Gnosticism and the passionate 
call for it in certain Christian circles.4° This urged him more than others to 
clarify what martyrdom was essentially about, and he devoted to this question 
almost the whole of book 4 of his Stromateis. 

After some preliminary digressions, he turns to the two convictions that lie 
at the heart of his view: Martyrdom is bearing testimony - to the Lord, to the 
devil, to oneself etc.4” — and, a Christian who is a true ‘gnostic’, that is, a believer 
whose faith is refined by cognition, bears this testimony not only by his death 
in persecution but also by the practice of his everyday life.*8 Witnessing ‘by 
blood’*? goes hand in hand with witnessing ‘both by life and word’,5° and is 
even surpassed by it. Conceding* that a martyr’s death can outweigh a person's 
previous iniquitous life by cleansing all sins,5? Clement nevertheless leaves 
no doubt that ‘those who witness in their life by deed, and at the tribunal by 
word ... are better than those who confess salvation by their mouth alone. 


may also lie behind the use of s-h-d as equivalent to martys in Syriac Christianity and 
may even have inspired an analogous development of meaning in the Arabic term shahid 
in early Islam; cf Kohlberg, ‘Shahid’, 204; Wicker, ‘Introduction’, 1f; Haleem, ‘Martyrdom’, 
50-52 and passim. Utterly ambiguous is the Greek version of Pas Perp 21.7 (Amat 180): 
‘They were ashamed for having so few martyres at their blessed death’. 

46 Cf von Campenhausen, Idee, 10-13; Frend, Martyrdom, 353f; Droge — Tabor, Noble Death, 
141-44; Van den Hoek, ‘Clement’, 330; Bowersock, Martyrdom, 66-71; Middleton, Radical 
Martyrdom, 18-28; Hyldahl, ‘Gnostic Critique’, 128f. 

47 Strom 4.13.2 (ed Stahlin, sc). On the role of the devil in persecution see Völker, Gnostiker, 
560; Moss, Other Christs, 87-102. 

48 Strom 4.15.3. In 4.15.4, Clement distinguishes between a ‘simple’ and a ‘gnostic’ martyr- 
dom, the distinctive mark of the latter being a life in accordance with ‘the norm of the 
gospel’. For further mentions of a true ‘gnostic’ martyrdom, see 4.13.1-2; 4.96.2; 4.111,5; 
4.12.3; 4.130.5; 7.54.1; Völker, Gnostiker, 567; Van den Hoek, ‘Clement’, 327-29; Leemans, 
‘Idea’, 904. 

49 Strom 4.44.1. 

50 Strom 4.15.3; cf 4.73.1; as well as ‘by deed and word’ (4.11.1). This expression is adopted, 
e.g., by Origen in Exhortatio 40. 

51 As opposed to Heracleon, with whom Clement nevertheless shares the basic concern 
for rendering testimony by one’s whole life; cf Strom 4.73.1 and his large excerpt from 
Heracleon in 4.7f; Völker, Gnostiker, 574. On the idea that a philosopher should be a wit- 
ness to God, see Epictetus, 1.29.44-49. On Clement’s opposition to the belittling of mar- 
tyrdom as suicide see below p438. 

52 Strom 4.74.3; Wendebourg, Martyrium, 302. 

53 Strom 4.75.3 (trans W. Wilson, ANF 2:422). 
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What Jesus taught about ‘martyrdom’ is, according to Clement, encapsulated 
in his sayings on confessing to him in front of people (Luke 10:8-9; Matt 10:32) 
and being ashamed of him in the present generation (Mark 8:38), and also in 
his announcement concerning his disciples’ encouragement by the Spirit when 
they will be brought before synagogues and rulers (Luke 10:11-12).54 However, 
since for Clement the confession of a martyr spans the martyr’s whole prac- 
tice of life, it witnesses not only to Jesus but also to the law and to the Lord’s 
commandments,” to righteousness?® and faith,5” and more particularly also 
to virtues such as chastity and patience, as exemplified by Susanna and Job.58 
Conversely, if someone seeks death for sheer hatred of the demiurge, such a 
person does not deserve to be called a martyr.59 Moreover, martyrdom, as being 
testimony, is evidently suited to make an impact on its spectators. It can be an 
‘example for conversion’, as already Paul experienced when he was in prison 
(Phil 1:13-14);6° to fellow Christians it offers confirmation; and to those who 
would not be persuaded it causes at least amazement.® For pedagogic effects 
of such kind, Christianity can truly be said to serve the ‘common good’.®? 

In sum, martyrdom is not just a violent death endured for the sake of one’s 
beliefs. It is, according to Clement, a public act, it has a meaning that points 
beyond itself, and it is intended to communicate this meaning to an audi- 
ence. A few decades later, Clement’s pupil Origen wrote that ‘everyone who 
witnesses to the truth, whether he defends it by words or deeds or in what- 
ever way, should rightly be called a martyr’. If asked for a brief definition of 
martyrdom, Clement would have hardly said anything different, except that he 
probably would have preferred the indicative to an optative. 


54 Strom 4.70.1-4. 

55 Strom 4.15.2; 4.26.2; 4.43.4. 

56 _ Strom 4.25.2. 

57 Strom 4.13.2. 

58 Strom 4.119.3 and 4.106.3 respectively. 

59 Strom 4.17.1. This might refer to Marcionites; cf Van den Hoek, Clément d'Alexandrie, ad 
loc.; for a contrary view, see Butterweck, Martyriumssucht, 115. 

60 Strom 4.19.3. Cf Tertullian’s famous saying, semen est sanguis Christianorum, in Apol 50.14 
(Becker 50). 

61 Strom 4.73.4-5. According to Pas Perp 1.5, martyrdom is ‘testimony’ to the unbelievers 
and support to the faithful (non credentibus in testimonium, credentibus in beneficium, 
Amat 102-4). On the impression Christian martyrdom actually left on pagan spectators cf 
Engberg, ‘Martyrdom’, passim. 

62 Strom 4.1111; the expression Tò xowogenéc is taken from 1 Clem 48.6. Interestingly, the con- 
vincing of others is also one of the criteria in Marcus Aurelius’ criticism of Christianity in 
Meditations 11.3 (ote xai &Mov neisa Haines 294); according to him, however, Christian 
martyrs fail to match this criterion as they act out of sheer obstinacy. 

63 Origen, In Iohannem 2.34.210. 
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In the early rabbinic tradition, the idea of martyrdom is embedded in a 
strikingly similar conceptual framework. As we have seen in chapter 3 the con- 
cept of kiddush ha-shem, which in modern dictionaries is usually given as the 
closest Hebrew equivalent of ‘martyrdom, had a significantly broader mean- 
ing in the Tannaic period. The Tannaim spoke of kiddush ha-shem in the ‘gen- 
eral sense of any meritorious or miraculous event leading to sanctification, 
martyrdom being just one possible form of it. Thus in the Sifra, we read of 
Nadab and Abihu, who died ‘for the sanctification of the name of the Holy 
One, blessed be he’, as it says in Lev 10:3, ‘Through those who are near me, 
I will show myself holy.®> Their death certainly had no traits of martyrdom, but 
as their incense offering was intended to give honour and worship to God, it 
could be regarded as kiddush ha-shem. 

Quite similarly, the aspect of the public impact of one’s actions is also cru- 
cial to texts which deal with kiddush ha-shem in the sense of martyrdom, such 
as the teaching of R. Yishmael in the Sifra, demanding that one should sacri- 
fice oneself and not commit idolatry in public, or the similar ruling in Tosefta 
Shabbat concerning a time of persecution.$® As religious compulsion ‘in pub- 
lic’ will hardly occur in situations other than ‘persecution’, the qualifications 
made in these texts are essentially synonymous; the fact that measures of per- 
secution can also have an impact behind closed doors is apparently not taken 
into account.67 As we have seen, the aspect of publicity is not always pres- 
ent in early source materials dealing with kiddush ha-shem or hillul ha-shem 
(desecration of his Name). It is absent in particular from texts that speak of 
a hillul ha-shem ‘in secret’, as, for example, in Mishna Avot 4:5, where those 
who profane God’s name ‘in secret’ are threatened with punishment ‘in pub- 
lic. Significantly, however, to later exegetes the idea of a secret profanation of 
the name came to be incomprehensible. We have argued above that it is quite 
likely that this development was connected to the gradual crystallisation of the 
technical use of kiddush ha-shem in the sense of martyrdom.6® 

Comparing these rabbinic perspectives with those of Clement of Alexandria, 
one must first of all note the striking dissimilarities in topics, motifs, vocab- 
ulary and arguments. There is hardly any basis for even thinking about the 
possibility of a mutual influence. All the more remarkable, therefore, is the 


64 _ Safrai, ‘Martyrdom’, 148f. 

65 Sifra shemini, Mekhilta de-miluim 36 (p45d). 

66 Sifra ahare mot 13:14 (p86b); tShabi5[16 ]:17. 

67 A substantial difference between the texts lies in the fact that according to Tosefta 
Shabbat committing idolatry (as well as incest and bloodshed) is forbidden even in con- 
texts other than persecution, whereas according to the Sifra it is allowed in private. 

68 See chapter 3, p69. 
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convergence on the one crucial point that goes beyond the definitions which 
modern discourse about martyrdom usually presupposes. Martyrdom is more 
than just the preference of death over compliance under ideological com- 
pulsion; it requires an audience, it has a message and a meaning, a meaning 
which is intimately related to God and his commandments; and it is perhaps 
not accidental that in a number of both Christian and rabbinic narratives the 
teaching of a martyr is mentioned as particularly offensive in the eyes of the 
persecutors.®? Martyrdom is an act of confession to God, it is a demonstration 
of God’s power despite all appearances, it is public testimony.”° 

It may be worth noting that a feeling for the importance of a public testi- 
mony is discernible already in the book of Daniel and in 2 Maccabees. The 
prostration of ‘all nations’ before Nebuchadnezzar’s golden idol takes place 
in the presence of his satraps, prefects, governors, counsellors and officials 
(Dan 3:3), and so does the punishment of the three young Jews in the fiery 
furnace (3:27). The motive for which the scribe Eleazar refuses to eat pork and 
even rejects the benign suggestion of a ruse is his concern about the nega- 
tive impact that even a feigned submission would have on the bystanders: ‘For 
many of the young might suppose that Eleazar in his ninetieth year had gone 
over to an alien religion, and through my pretence, for the sake of living a brief 
moment longer, they would be led astray’ (2 Macc 6:24-25). Glen Bowersock 
has suggested that the importance accorded in many early Christian martyr 
narratives to the public testimony before pagan audiences directly mirrors the 
fundamental importance of the public element in Roman urban life and the 
Roman penal system,” and he is surely right. This should not, however, mis- 
lead one to think that similar situations and experiences could not also have 
occurred under other, earlier political and cultural conditions such as those of 
Seleucid Syria. 


3 Theodicy and Eternal Reward 


Given the scarce number of early rabbinic martyr narratives as opposed to 
Christian ones, it is nevertheless striking to see how many there are in which 


69 Cf Mart Pol 12.2; Acta Iustini A 4.5-6, B 4.5-7; bBer 61b; bAZ 18a; Bowersock, Martyrdom, 56. 
70 Ofthe particular contents to which, according to the sources, early Christian martyrs gave 
testimony, Rordorf, ‘Martyre’, has attempted to provide a comprehensive account, which 
for its length cannot be treated here in detail. In any case, one of his central statements 
seems very much to match what has been said above concerning Clement and kiddush 
ha-shem: ‘Le martyre est une démonstration du fait que la force de Dieu est puissante’. 
71 ~~ Bowersock, Martyrdom, 28, 50, 54-56, and 41-57 passim. 
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the question of God’s justice and the adequacy of the martyr’s gruesome fate 
occupies a more or less central place. Usually, as we have seen in detail in 
chapters 6-7, the execution is assumed to be a punishment for an offence com- 
mitted by the martyr against Jewish custom and piety, and usually this offence 
is a rather trivial one, which nevertheless contrasts with the martyr being a 
representative of the rabbinic class. 

However, the widespread rabbinic conviction that the punishment of the 
righteous for their few transgressions is meted out in the present world,” is 
nowhere in the early rabbinic writings employed to explain the fate of a mar- 
tyr in the world to come. More typical, apparently, is a neat dissociation of the 
question of theodicy from the expectation of a posthumous reward. Thus, Sifrei 
Deuteronomy leaves the final hint at the martyrs’ portion in the future world 
to a ‘philosopher’ who had witnessed the condemnation of R. Hanina’s fam- 
ily. In the talmudic version of R. Hanina’s martyrdom it is, ironically, only the 
executioner who is concerned about his afterlife. The Mekhilta’s account on 
R. Yishmael and R. Shimon does not offer any future prospects. Perhaps it was 
felt that the solemn severity of the acceptance of the divine judgment would 
have been vulgarised by too ready an outlook on the bliss of another world. 

In the early Christian martyr narratives, the prospect of eternal life is 
ubiquitous.’3 It often serves as the most irrefutable argument against the 
pressure of the authorities,”* whereas discourses about theodicy are absent. 
Evidently, also from a Christian perspective the two issues of theodicy and 
eternal reward were not interrelated. 

The general indifference of Christian texts to the question of theodicy may 
be illustrated by two minor details, which nevertheless seem highly character- 
istic. Firstly, in quite a number of narratives the martyrs respond to their death 


72 Cf GenR 33.1 (Theodor-Albeck 299); LevR 27.1 (613f); PesRK 9.1 and 24.11 (146 and 363); 
TanhB emor 7 (43b); MidrPs 86.7 and 103.11 (Buber 187b and 218b); PsYon on Gen 15:1 and 
Deut 710; Wichmann, Leidenstheologie, 56-69 and passim (providing a useful collection 
of rabbinic materials, its methodological flaws notwithstanding); Kraemer, Responses, 
uiof and 172-76 (on bKid 39b). 

73 See Leemans, ‘Martyr’, 55; Gemeinhardt, ‘Blutzeugen), passim. In addition to the references 
in the subsequent footnote, cf also Mart Pol 14.2; Mart Carpi gra 7 (Musurillo 22); Acta 
Scillitanorum 15 (Bastiaensen 102); Mart Lugd, in Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.36, 42 (Schwartz 
177f); Mart Pionii 4.24; 5.4; 21.4 (Robert 2f, 31); Passio Epipodii et Alexandri 6 (Ruinart 122). 
For pagan derision of the belief in resurrection see Mart Lugd, in Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.63 
(Schwartz 182). 

74 Cf, e.g., Mart Pol 2.3; 11.2; 19.2; Mart Carpi lat 4.4-5 (Musurillo 32-34); Acta Iustini A 5.1-5; 
B 5.5-6; C 2.1; 4.1-6 (Musurillo 46, 52, 54, 58); Mart Lugd, in Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.26, 41 
(Schwartz 175, 178); Mart Apol 29f (Musurillo 98); Mart Pionii 7.4; 20.5 (Robert 24, 31). For 
an announcement of divine vengeance, see Pas Perp 17.1 and 18.8 (Amat 162, 168). 
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sentence by giving thanks to God.” This thanksgiving means a humble yet pro- 
vocative claim that God, rather than the foreign tyrant, is the true master of fate 
and of the present situation in particular.”6 Unlike the rabbinic ‘justification of 
the judgement’, however, this confession does not imply that the death sen- 
tence is in any way related to the presumed sins of the martyr. Christian mar- 
tyrdom, however, is not a punishment but a proof of distinction.” Secondly, 
there is a brief statement in the Martyrium Lugdunense by onlookers who 
taunted the Christians, saying: ‘Where is their God, and what good was their 
religion to them which they preferred even to their own life?’ The narrative 
does not make the slightest attempt to refute this mockery.”* What it appears 
to be interested in is the contempt which is expressed in such a remark, but 
its theological point does not obviously pose a challenge that would be worth 
consideration. 

The reasons for this indifference in Christian martyr texts may lie on the one 
hand in the potent model role of the passion of Jesus,”? which gave the mar- 
tyrs’ suffering a marked positive value and thus would not suggest the question 
of guilt in the first place. On the other hand, it also seems to correspond to the 
optimistic predilection of these texts for heroic action rather than painfully 
penetrating theological reflection. However, such painfully penetrating analy- 
sis exists in an excerpt in book 4 of Clement of Alexandria’s Stromateis from a 
lost work of the Christian gnostic Basilides.®° Basilides’ discussion is based on 


75 Cf Acta Scillitanorum 15.17 (Bastiaensen 102, 104); Mart Apol 46 (Musurillo 102); Acta 
Cypriani 4.3 (Musurillo 172); Acta Maximiliani 3.2 (Musurillo 248); Pas Felicis 30 
(Musurillo 270); Acta Eupli Latine 3.3 (Musurillo 318: Gratias Christo Deo); Acta Ignatii 
Latine 3, parallel Graece 3 (Ruinart 57, 63); Acta Luciani et Marciani 7 (Ruinart 214). God, 
rather than the Roman prefect, is the most likely addressee of the martyr’s thanks also in 
Justin, Apol 2.2.19 (Minns/Parvis 27f, see ibid. n7). In Mart Pol 14.1-2, the martyr’s thanks 
do not immediately follow upon his conviction. 

76 Cf Bowersock, Martyrdom, 52; Mart Pol 7.1: May the will of God be done’ (Musurillo 7). 
For a different view see Tertullian, Apol 50.16: Christians react with gratitude to their con- 
demnation on account of the pardon they will receive from God. 

77 Interpretations of martyrdom as divine punishment are indeed rather rare in ancient 
Christian sources; cf e.g, Mart Pionii 1213—16 (Robert 27); Eusebius, Hist eccl 8.1.7 
(Schwartz 315). 

78 Cf Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.60 (Schwartz 182). 

79 Cf, e.g., Weinrich, Spirit, 276. For an intimate connection being drawn between Jesus and the 
suffering of the martyr, see Mart Pol, passim; Mart Carpi gra 41 (Musurillo 26); Pas Perp 15.6; 
18.9 (Amat 156-58, 168); Mart Lugd, in Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.22, 29, 41, 56 (Schwartz 176, 
178, 181); Moss, Other Christs, 3-44; Gemeinhardt, ‘Blutzeugen’, 10f; Van Henten, ‘Passio 
Perpetuae’. 

80 Strom 4.811-83.1, referring in 4.81.1 to Basilides’ ‘twenty-third book of the Exegetics’. For 
the text of the fragment and a detailed commentary see Löhr, Basilides, 122-37. 
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the fundamental assumptions (a) that persecution and death, as everything 
else that happens in the world, are predetermined by God’s providence, and 
(b) that suffering is punishment. From these premises (which would have 
been shared by many of the early rabbis) he arrives at a number of important 
insights. 

Firstly, if martyrdom is punishment, it nevertheless includes a momentum 
of divine grace, in that God conceals the sins for which he punishes the mar- 
tyrs, having them die as Christians rather than as adulterers or murderers.®! 
The idea seems to have quite a pastoral ring,8? and Basilides indeed speaks of 
the solace a martyr will derive from such a concealment of his or her sins. It 
should not be overlooked, though, that this can only work as long as it is only 
the audience to whom the sins remain hidden while the martyr is fully con- 
scious of them. A case in point is provided by the Mekhilta’s narrative about 
the death of R. Yishmael and R. Shimon, the latter of whom feels comforted 
precisely when becoming aware of what his transgression had been. 

A problem thus remains for martyrs who do not know of any mortal sins 
they might have committed. Another problem, of course, remains for the 
Christian audience, which might be tempted to suspect the martyrs of secret 
stains in their biographies.$3 In the style of a diatribe, Basilides puts these prob- 
lems into the mouth of a fictitious interlocutor whom he imagines to reason: 
‘So-and-so must have sinned, for so-and-so has suffered!’®* Not willing to give 
in, he offers two counter-arguments,®° the first being the analogy of a suffering 
child that has not actually trespassed but receives punishment for its disposi- 
tion or proneness to sin;86 and if the interlocutor were to reject this analogy, 
the second argument is that only God is ‘righteous’, whereas a martyr is a mere 
human being, of whom the Bible says: ‘Nobody is pure from pollution’ (Lxx 
Job 14:4).8” Here again, Basilides comes surprisingly close to the rabbinic views, 
particularly those permeating the traditions about R. Hanina ben Teradion. 


81 Strom 4.81.2. Compare the lament of R. Yishmael and R. Shimon for being executed just 
like idolaters, fornicators, murderers, and breakers of the Sabbath, according to the ver- 
sion in Avot de-R. Natan. 

82 On the pastoral character of the whole excerpt see Lohr, Basilides, 137. 

83 For a rabbinic statement of this problem, see TanhB ki tavo (24a); Lieberman, ‘Martyrs, 
433; cf also SifNum 137 (Horovitz 184). 

84 Strom 4.83.1. 

85 To these, Clement as a third adds the metempsychotic idea of unpunished sins from a 
previous life (4.83.2, cf Van den Hoek, ‘Clement’, 332; Lohr, Basilides, 129), which seems 
to be gleaned from other parts of Basilides’ work. It is, however, rejected outright by 
Clement. 

86 Strom 4.82.1; 4.83.1. 

87 = Strom 4.83.1. 
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As in the Babylonian Talmud, the guilt of the martyrs boils down to close to 
nothing, and as in Sifrei Deuteronomy the acknowledgement of God's right- 
eousness renders further speculations about their possible lapses superfluous. 

Clement disagrees with Basilides on almost every point. Most of his disa- 
greement, however, rests on one crucial contention, namely his rejection of 
Basilides’ idea of persecution and martyrdom being actively caused by God. 
According to Clement, God permits them to happen but does not deliberately 
bring them about; and ‘this alone saves both the providence and the good- 
ness of God’.88 Moreover, it saves the sincerity of the martyrs’ love for God, the 
praise of their confession, their achievements in mortifying their desires, their 
recompense and the blame on those who fail at trial.89 And above all, it allows 
Clement to dispense with those tormenting difficulties, which by ascribing all 
human pain to the agency of God create the problem of theodicy.9° 

Christian thinking in the second century thus knew of a broad range of 
possibilities to relate martyrdom and persecution to God’s government of the 
world. Basilides, as it seems, came quite close to the views expressed in sev- 
eral rabbinic texts. On the other hand, neither his nor Clement’s approach in 
any respect resemble what we find in the Christian martyr narratives. On the 
contrary, an essential feature which Clement and Basilides despite their antag- 
onism have in common is conspicuously absent from these narratives: the sys- 
tematic reflection to which those thinkers subjected this tantalising problem. 
And the closeness between Basilides and the rabbinic materials may suggest 
that similar intellectual efforts inspired the latter as well. The Christian nar- 
ratives, however, have no difficulties in simultaneously depicting the Roman 
officials as guilty malefactors and allowing their heroes to praise God when 
they receive their sentence. The same holds true for Tertullian, who on the one 
hand leaves no doubt that persecutions originate from God (even though the 
devil is credited with a decent share in them),?! but on the other hand easily 
can give the example of scores of persecutors whom God in the end had grimly 
punished.?? 

It would be tempting to infer that the closer a text is to the actual experience 
of martyrdom, the less it is driven to adapt its piety to the requirements of log- 
ical reasoning. However, such a conclusion is beyond our knowledge of history. 


88 Strom 4.86.3 (trans W. Wilson, ANF 2:424). Cf Dassmann, Sündenvergebung, 160; Van den 
Hoek, ‘Clement’, 333. 

89 Strom 4.84.3 and 4.85.3. 

90 Strom 4.83.2-85.3, passim. 

91 De fuga in persecutione 1.2 and 2.1-2 (CCSL 2:1135, 1137). On the role of the devil in early 
Christian martyrology see Moss, Other Christs, 87-102. 

92 Ad Scapulam 3.1-5 (CCSL 2:1129f). 
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Ancient Christian martyr narratives display an abundance of reasons by 
which their heroes explain their readiness to suffer death. Most of their argu- 
ments can, however, be easily classified into a handful of basic types. The 
most common rejoinders to persecutors include the conviction that it is God 
rather than the emperor who should be obeyed,?3 the argument that the ven- 
eration of God and Christ precludes sacrificing to demons and idols,?* the 
more general consideration that one should not convert from the better to 
the worse or from piety to godlessness,°° and references to eternal life?® and 
the punishments of hell?” as being weightier than the punishment and loss 
of one’s life endured at present. In somewhat less specific ways, the texts also 
point to the martyrs’ love of Christ and fear of God?! and to their lifelong 
allegiance to the Christian faith that forbids cowardice.?? The martyrs’ iden- 
tity as Christians in some cases immediately prompts their condemnation,!00 
while in others it merely serves to explain their refusal to offer sacrifice. Of 
course, it also happens that martyrs simply say no when asked to perform the 
pagan sacrificial rites.1°2 


93 Acta lustini B 2.1f; Acta Scillitanorum 6, 9; Mart Apol 4-6, 24; Mart Pionii 3.2-3; 4.7. 
Acts 5:29 is quoted in Pas Felicis 15 (Musurillo 268). In Acta Phileae La 3, Be 5.14-23 and 
Bo 11.7-15 (Kortekaas 2g0f and 328-30), the martyr places his commitment to God over 
his responsibility for his family and underlines this by a quotation of Deut 6:5. 

94 Mart Carpi gra 5-7; Mart Apol 14-22; Mart Pionii 19.9; Pas Fruc 2.3-4; Acta Maximi 1 
(Ruinart 204); Acta Petri etc. 4 (Ruinart 206). 

95 Mart Pol 11.1; Acta Iustini B 5.4; C 4.4. 

96 Acta Iustini A 5.5; B 5.6; C 2.1; 4.6; Mart Lugd, in Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.34, 36; Mart Apol 30; 
Mart Pionii 5.4. A general reference to the benefits of the ‘teaching of Christ’ is made by 
Ptolemaeus in Justin, Apol 2.2.13. The prospect of ‘a lasting reputation upon earth, which 
is mentioned as a likely motive by Bowersock, Martyrdom, 4 (quoting E. Gibbon), does 
not play a discernible role. 

97 Mart Pol11.2; Mart Carpi gra 7; Mart Pionii 4.24; Acta Maximi 2 (Ruinart 204). 

98 Love: Mart Lugd, in Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.34; 5.2.6; fear: Mart Lugd, in Eusebius, Hist eccl 
5.2.4; Mart Pionii 20.2. 

99 Mart Pol 9.3; Mart Carpi gra 34; Mart Carpi lat 3.4. 

100 Justin, Apol 2.2.1-13, 17f; Acta Scillitanorum 14; cf also Dehandschutter, ‘Community’, 
15, on the Martyrium Lugdunense, and Van den Eynde, ‘Testimony’, 32f, on Passio Perpet- 
uae 3.1f. 

101 Mart Carpi lat 2.4; Acta Iustini B 5.7; C 4.6; Mart Pionii 8.2-4; 16.1f; Mart Ag etc. 3.2; 3.7; 
Pas Symph 2 (Ruinart 125); possibly also Pas Perp 3.1f and 6.2-4 (Amat 106, 122-24). On 
the ubiquity of the martyrs’ self-identification as Christians in the early narratives see 
Bremmer, ‘Perpetua’, 90; Lieu, ‘Audience’, 216-17. 

102 Mart Pol 8.2; Pas Perp 6.4 (Amat 124); Acta Cypriani 3.4. 
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A further important motivation flows from the idea of a re-experiencing 
of the passion of Christ,!°3 even if it plays only a minor role in the direct 
confrontation with the pagan authorities. In lending itself for quasi-mystical 
identifications,!°* the model of the suffering Christ appears to be clearly supe- 
rior to, for example, that of Socrates,!°> though perhaps not to that of the three 
young men in Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace, who could be taken to repre- 
sent the divine trinity.!06 

One may wonder whether these various reasons and motives perhaps 
reflect some kind of value hierarchy, or a general principle underlying them, 
in whole or at least in part. Thinking in modern terms, the most suitable con- 
cept would probably be that of identity,!°’ which would cover the martyrs’ 
self-designation as Christians, their unconditional ‘no’ to alien purposes, their 
intimacy with the suffering of Jesus, their attachment to God as opposed to 
the emperor and his idols, possibly also the future preservation of their mem- 
ory,!08 though less so, perhaps, their expectations regarding the afterlife and, 
to revert to Basilides and the rabbinic justification of the judgement’ motif, 
the question of personal guilt (even if it can hardly be doubted that hope and 
guilt essentially contribute to a person’s identity). Moreover, it is striking that, 
from Ignatius of Antioch and the notorious letter of Pliny onward, the most 
abstract designation of the reason for which Christians sacrificed their lives 


103 Mart Pol 2.2; 6.2; 17.3; Mart Lugd, in Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.2.2 (with reference to Phil 2:6). 
On Ignatius, see below. 

104 Cf Mart Carpi gra 3.6 (patitur in me, quem tu uidere non poteris, Musurillo 32); Pas Perp 15.6 
(Felicitas assures one of the gaolers, ‘alius erit in me qui patietur pro me’, Amat 158). On 
Perpetua being assisted by the ‘Christly figure’ of the deacon Pomponius in her combat 
vision (Pas Perp 10.1-4), see Van den Eynde, ‘Testimony’, 38. 

105 Athenagoras, Supplicatio 31 (Goodspeed 352); Justin, Apol 1.5.3; 1.45.3 (Socrates and 
Heraclitus in a row with Abraham and the three young men of Dan 3); Mart Pionii 17.26; 
Mart Apol 41; Acta Phileae La 4 and Be 7.1 (exemplum Socratis, Kortekaas 294f); cf also 
Lucian, Peregr 12 (Hansen 22; Peregrinos as a prisoner is nicknamed a ‘new Socrates’ by 
the Christians, albeit without a visible connection to the passion of Jesus). For these and 
further references, see cf Döring, Exemplum, 143-61; Wendebourg, ‘Martyrium’, 300, n34. 

106 Pas Fruc 4.2 (similes Ananiae, Azariae, et Misaheli... ut etiam et in illis divina Trinitas com- 
pleretur, Musurillo 180). For further martyrological references to Dan 3, see Tertullian, 
Scorp 8.6f (CCSL 2:1083); Clement, Strom 2.103.1-3 (the three young men, Daniel, and 
Job as examples of ‘gnostic’ patience); Origen, Exhortatio 33; on Origen’s reception of 
2 Macc 6-7, see Van Henten, ‘Christianization’, 337-40. 

107 On martyrdom as a matter of Christian identity, see Leemans, ‘Introduction’; Van den 
Eynde, ‘Testimony’; Van Henten, Jewish and Christian Martyrs’, 172-73; Lieu, “I am a 
Christian”; Lieu, Christian Identity, 250-59. 

108 To which in more than one case the martyrs actively contributed, which is the subject of 
the fascinating study of Castelli, Martyrdom and Memory. 
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was the word ‘name’!°° which not only is the one colloquial expression that 
most obviously denotes identity but also, accidentally or not, recurs in the rab- 
binic concept of kiddush ha-shem. The difference between God’s name and 
that of the martyrs for that matter can be neglected in this context, as the latter 
entirely depends on the former. In fact, this might be even regarded as the very 
point of martyrdom: Martyrs are prepared to die because God's identity, and 
for Christians, the identity of Christ is more fundamental to their own identity 
than their physical life.!!° 

However, early Christian thinkers usually preferred to draw on notions 
more tangible than the abstract concept of identity when pinpointing what 
they thought to be decisive in a martyr’s motivation. For Tertullian, the main 
impetus came from the biblical ban on idolatry. In his Scorpiace, where he 
gives his most theoretical treatment of martyrdom,"! he devotes two chapters 
out of fifteen to a collection of prohibitions of idolatry as well as pertinent 
dissuasive examples from the Old Testament, and he comments that on the 
correspondence between the former and the latter rests ‘the whole nature of 
martyrdom’.U3 

Accordingto Clement of Alexandria, the ultimate driving force should be the 
martyrs’ love of God. Love fuels their obedience to God’s commands."* Love 
makes them despise danger and death,"5 which strikingly recalls R. Akiva’s 
martyrdom in Yerushalmi Berakhot. Out of love for God, they might even feel 
gratitude toward their torturers;!6 and as a ‘perfect work of love’, martyrdom 
can rightly be called ‘perfection,’ whereas a submission for the sole motive 
of expected reward, void of love, would be a lip service lacking any intimate 


109 Cf, among many others, Pliny, Ep 10.96.2; Ign Eph 1.2; 3.1; Ign Magn 1.2; Mart Carpi lat 5; 6.3; 
Acta Scillitanorum 17; Justin, Apol 2.2.16; Acta Eupli Latine; Passio Epipodii et Alexandri 4 
(criminis nomen esse ipsa appellatio Christiana, Ruinart 121); Testimonium veritatis 34.6 
(Giversen/Pearson 132f); Cook, Attitudes, 166-68. On the expression confessio nominis in 
Tertullian, Apol 2.3 (Becker 58), see Bähnk, Notwendigkeit, 112. Compare 1 Pet 14:4; Tacitus 
Ann 15.44.2. 

110 On the converse impact of martyrdom and persecution on the shaping and corroboration 
of Christian identity, see Leemans, ‘Introduction’; Kelhoffer, Persecution, passim. 

111 The title Scorpiace promises a ‘remedy against the scorpion-bite’, viz. of the gnostics’ lax- 
ity in persecution. 

112 Chapters 2-3. Pertinent New Testament references follow in chapters 9-12. For a similar 
array of biblical evidence against idolatry, see Cyprian, Fort 1-5 (CCSL 3:187-93). 

113 Scorp 3.2 (ex his tota martyriorum ratio constabit, CCSL 2:1074). 

114 Strom 4.75.4; 4.93.2. 

115 Strom 4.41.1; 4.55.1. 

116 Strom 4.80.1. 

117 Strom 4.14.3. 
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knowledge of God."8 Tertullian too believed in the supreme value of love.!!9 
In an unmistakable allusion to the commandment of Deut 6:5 (which again 
reminds of R. Akiva in yBer), he states that a martyr is rendered a martyr by 
the very love that loves God ‘with all its strength (ex totis uiribus suis), which 
it summons for martyrdom’, and ‘with all its soul (ex tota anima sua), which 
it lays down for God’!?° Origen, too, offers a martyrological interpretation of 
Deuteronomy 6:5 in claiming that the highest form of loving God with ‘all the 
soul’ consists of stripping one’s soul of the body for the sake of being unified 
with God.!! In his commentary on Matthew, Origen, even more like the rabbis, 
distinguishes between the three adverbials which in Deut 6:5 characterise true 
love of God (cor, anima, mens, heart, soul and mind, cf Matt 22:37). He insists 
that perfect obedience requires the fulfilment of all three, and explains that 
loving God with all one’s soul implies the readiness to lay down the soul ‘when 
it be necessary for the benefit of the Word’!22 

A still different attitude resonates from the letters of Ignatius of Antioch. 
Ignatius conceives of his impending death in a fight against the wild beasts 
as the ultimate consummation of his allegiance to Christ. As if he were not 
yet sufficiently attached to Christ, he is longing to become his disciple!23 
and his imitator.!** In fact, he perceives himself as already beginning to be a 


118 Strom 4.12.1. The contrast between love of God on the one hand and fear and expectation 
of reward on the other is stereotypical in Clement’s Stromateis; cf 4.14.1; 4.46.2; Volker, 
Gnostiker, 566-70. In 4.75.3, however, Clement concedes that even if motivated only by 
‘hope’ or ‘fear’, witnessing by ‘word’ and ‘deed’ is still better than a mere oral confession 
in trial. For similar rabbinic views on the pre-eminence of love as opposed to fear and the 
expectation of reward, see SifDeut 32 and 41 (Finkelstein 54, 87); Avemarie, Tora, 207-20. 

119 This remarkable agreement between Clement and Tertullian was also noticed by Frend, 
Martyrdom, 358. 

120 Scorp 6.11; cf ibid. 4.4 (CCSL 2:1080f and 1076). 

121 Origen, Exhortatio 3 (Koetschau 4). On the all-exceeding power of such love see ibid. 27; 
von Campenhausen, Idee, 129; Van Henten, ‘Christianization’, 346. The self-surrender of a 
martyr by ‘all’ one’s ‘soul’ is also mentioned in Origen, Cels 2.40 (Borret 378). 

122 Origen, Comm ser Matt (Latine) 2: ‘et ex tota anima sua id est ut parati sint ponere eam 
pro pietate dei qui universa creavit, quando utilitas exegerit verbi’ (Klostermann 6). For 
the expression ponere animam, cf John 10:15 (Vulgate). A (modified) quotation of Deut 6:5 
appears also in Acta Phileae La 3, Be 5.19-23 and Bo 11.13-15 (Kortekaas 290f and 330): ‘For 
the [holy and] divine Scripture says: “You shall love [the Lord your] God, who made you”. 

123 IgnEph1.2 (‘so that I may be able to be a disciple’); Rom 4.2 (‘then I shall truly be a disciple 
of Jesus Christ’); Pol 7.1 (‘if indeed by suffering I attain to God, so that through your prayer 
I may prove to be a disciple’, Funk/Bihlmeyer 112). Ign Magn 9.1 probably refers to the 
discipleship of all Christians rather than to Ignatius’ martyrdom. 

124 Ign Rom = 6.3 (‘Allow me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God) trans Schoedel, 
Ignatius, 181). In Acta Ignatii Latine 3 and 6, parellel Graece 2 and 4, Ignatius’ voyage to 
Rome as a prisoner is interpreted as an imitation of Paul (Ruinart 57f, 63, 68). 
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disciple.!25 His suffering is ‘dying unto’ Christ's passion;l?® his chains he wears 
‘in Christ Jesus’;!2” by his death he will become a freedman of Jesus Christ’!?8 
or, as he preferably puts it, he will ‘attain to God’2° notwithstanding that rather 
than of his love for God he speaks of his love to suffer and die.!8° Discipleship 
in this sense is clearly not practical obedience to Christ's teaching but physical 
conformation to his suffering, ‘suffering with him’! This is why Ignatius so 
vividly abhors the denial of Jesus’ physical suffering in Docetism, for had Jesus’ 
passion been an illusion, his own suffering would be in vain.!? Tellingly, when 
he refers to Jesus’ earthly life he usually mentions Jesus’ crucifixion, death and 
resurrection, occasionally also his birth, but never what Jesus taught or did.!33 
Quite obviously, if one wishes to see martyrdom as a matter of identity, the 
letters of Ignatius would fit into this category better than any other piece of 
early Christian literature.!3* 

Turning from the Christian martyrs to the rabbis, we see that the idea of the 
martyr’s conformation to a model character is clearly the one type of moti- 
vation that is absent from the Jewish sources. It should be asked, however, in 
what respect, for example, the case of Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, which 


125 Ign Eph3.1; Rom 5.3. According to Rom 4.3 and 5.1, Ignatius experiences practical disciple- 
ship through his imprisonment and the ill-treatment by his guard. 

126 Ign Magn 5.2. In Rom 6.1, Ignatius speaks of his dying ‘into Christ, and Mellink, Death, 144- 
46, seems here to go a bit too far in his attempt to deny this formulation any ‘mystical’ ring. 

127 IgnRomui1 

128 Ign Rom 4.3 (trans Schoedel, Ignatius, 175), alluding to 1 Cor 7:22. 

129 This ‘attainment’ language (with God and Christ as preferred objects) is one of the most 
characteristic features of Ignatius’ letters; cf Schoedel, Ignatius, 28f; Mellink, Death, 
209-41. Its martyrological dimension is particularly obvious in Rom 1.2; 2.1; 4.1; 5.3; Pol 7.1. 
According to Smyrn 4.2, nearness to God is achieved through nearness to the sword and 
to the beasts. The idea recurs also in Acta Ignatii Latine 1 and 6, parallel Graece 1 and 4 
(Ruinart 57f, 62, 68). 

130 Ign Trall 4.2; Rom 7.2; cf Mellink, Death, 133f, 150-52. Characteristically, in Smyrn 4.2 he 
sees the aim of his hardships in the very ‘suffering with him’ rather than in resurrection or 
any other form of community with Christ. Frequently, however, he exhorts his addressees 
to love God, Christ, and each other. 

131 Ign Smyrn 4.2. On Ignatius’ notion of confirmation with Christ, see Munier, ‘Ignace’, 460. 
Determining the precise nature of this confirmation with Christ is an intricate task, which 
need not be embarked upon here; cf however, the discussions in Mellink, Death, 57-83, 
135-37, 198-201. 

132 Ign Smyrn 4.2; Trall 10, alluding to 1 Cor 15:32. Cf Brox, Zeuge (as above n38); Rordorf, 
‘Martyre’, 397. 

133 Ign Eph 20.1; Magn u; Trall 2.1; Phil inscr; 8.2; 9.2; Smyrn 1-3; 12.2. 

134 It was, however, Polycarp who was considered a ‘sharer with Christ’ (Mart Pol 6.2, trans 
Musurillo, 7; cf Frend, Martyrdom, 292), and it was Origen who called the martyrs koinönoi 
ton pathématon of Christ (Exhortatio 42; Koetschau 39). 
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inspires Pappus and Lulianus,!* differs from that of Jesus that shapes the suf- 
fering of Ignatius. The answer will not so much lie in the fact that the narrative 
in Sifra lacks words such as mimetes or sympathein or single pointed similari- 
ties between its two stories, like those between the Martyrdom of Polycarp and 
the gospels.136 The salient point rather seems to be that the three young men in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace, according to Sifra, were committed to a prin- 
ciple which they had followed in very much the same way as did Pappus and 
Lulianus, whereas for Ignatius the suffering of Jesus was the principle itself. 

Apart from the idea of imitatio, however, most motivations that play a role 
in Christian martyrdom discourses figure in rabbinic texts as well. This is all 
the more remarkable as rabbinic martyr traditions are not only much fewer in 
number than Christian accounts but also often lack the typical interrogation 
scenes that are usually the most suitable framework for displaying reasons and 
arguments.!8” The one rabbinic tradition that arguably comes closest to the 
Christian trial narratives is a remake of the Maccabean story of the mother and 
her seven sons, where the tyrant, like Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel 3, requires his 
subjects to prostrate themselves before an ‘image’. The resistance of the seven 
brothers is motivated by the traditional monotheistic taboo on idolatry in very 
much the same vein as the Christian martyrs’ refusal to offer sacrifice. 

The observation of other particular commandments, such as circumcision 
and Jewish festival rites, is mentioned as a reason for martyrdom in various 
brief reminiscences relating to the persecution that had taken place in con- 
nection with the Bar Kokhba rebellion.!38 The talmudic stories about R. Akiva 
and R. Hanina ben Teradion begin with a Roman ‘decree forbidding Israel 
to occupy itself with the Tora’!8° the disregard of which, as a structural ele- 
ment in the martyr narrative, is clearly analogous to the rejection of pagan 
sacrificial rites in the Christian texts. The refusal of Pappus and Lulianus to 
accept, from their tormentors, ‘water in a coloured glass, which the Talmud 
Yerushalmi mentions as an example of kiddush ha-shem, comes even closer to 
the Christian narratives, as the two martyrs apparently were expected to use 


135 Cf Sifra emor 9.5 (pggd). 

136 See above with n8. 

137 Bowersock, Martyrdom, 37, takes this as one of the ‘great differences’ between Jewish and 
Christian martyr narratives. 

138 Cf, e.g., MekRY bahodesh 6 (Horovitz-Rabin 227). 

139 In bBer 6ıb this ban is explicitly mentioned, in bAZ ı7b-ı8a it is implied in R. Hanina’s 
remark that he was arrested on account of having occupied himself with the Tora and in 
the interrogators’ question, ‘Why did you occupy yourself with the Tora? which directly 
leads to his death sentence. 
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this water for feigning a libation.!4° All these conflicts can be understood as 
essentially bearing on identity. What is at stake here is the allegiance to God, 
the attachment to the Tora and the Jewish way of life, and by defending these 
values, Jewish identity is maintained. 

This radicalism, which resolutely considers the value of earthly life to be 
subordinate to that of Jewish identity, is nowhere better expressed than in 
the fish and fox fable which R. Akiva adduces as a parable for his decision not 
to comply with the Roman ban on Tora study.!*! R. Akiva’s fate, if he aban- 
doned the Tora, would be that of fish on dry land. The real death is not the one 
inflicted by the foreign oppressors but the one that would ensue from com- 
pliance with their decrees. And true life is not the one which is taken by the 
enemy’s sword or fire, it is the one that would be lost by being spared of them. 
Quite remarkably, this reasoning seems to be wholly unaffected by the idea of 
a recompense in the afterlife, as the choice faced in the parable is one between 
two options in the present, not between the present and the future. This true 
life, then, which is so much more than earthly existence, is nothing other than 
R. Akiva’s practised Jewish identity, his living in accordance with the Tora. 

In the Talmud Yerushalmi, R. Akiva’s martyrdom is described as motivated 
by love for God and obedience to God’s commandment - motives which like- 
wise may be considered as manifestations of Jewish identity, and, as has been 
said, come very close to the arguments advanced in early Christian texts on 
martyrdom. Whilst, however, Clement of Alexandria establishes a clear hier- 
archical connection between them, love for God being the ultimate ground 
for everything a true gnostic will do, including his or her fulfilment of God’s 
law, no such hierarchy is discernible in the reflections attributed to R. Akiva. 
Daniel Boyarin observed that R. Akiva is here portrayed as ‘passionately in love 
with God}!#2 and with only moderate exaggeration spoke of an ‘eroticization’ 
of martyrdom." At any rate, in the light of Deuteronomy 6:5, dying for love of 
God and dying for the fulfilment of the Tora clearly coincide.!** Love is what 
fuels the rabbi’s readiness to fulfil the commandment, and what the com- 
mandment requires of him is love. 

In sum, we may say that ancient rabbinic and early Christian comments on 
why a martyr should be ready for self-sacrifice by and large draw on the same 


140 Libation demanded of Christians as proof of renunciation is mentioned in Pliny, 
Ep 10.96.5; cf Cook, Attitudes, 178-80. 

141 bBer 61b. 

142 Boyarin, Dying, 96. 

143 Boyarin, Dying, 107. 

144 Therefore, playing off these two motives against each other, as does Boyarin, Dying, 96, 
would not do justice to this and other martyr texts. 
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basic values. The sole major exception is the specifically Christian idea of an 
imitation of Jesus, which however, despite its pre-eminence in the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp and the letters of Ignatius, on the whole does not have the para- 
mount significance one might think it deserves.45 Regarding the question of 
a mutual influence of rabbinic and Christian discourses on martyrdom, how- 
ever, the evidence does not permit any solid conclusions. For whatever inter- 
change may have taken place on this field, it did not leave any clear-cut traces 
in the sources that have come down to us.!%6 The only exception might be the 
martyrological recourse to Deut 6:5 and the notion of loving God ‘with all one’s 
soul, the simultaneous occurrence of which in both Christian and rabbinic 
texts is at least conspicuous, the particularities of the various interpretations 
notwithstanding. 

One issue which is closely related to the question of motivation, and which, 
in fact, also plays an important role in Boyarin’s exegesis of the martyrdom of 
R. Akiva, remains yet to be dealt with. To what extent was martyrdom regarded 
as an end in itself? 


5 An End to Itself? 


This question involves, or can even be subdivided into, two other questions, 
which view the problem from opposite angles and thus complement each 
other: Is martyrdom a ‘mandate per se’?” And, is martyrdom being sought 
voluntarily? Quite evidently, giving up one’s life voluntarily and giving it up 
because it is unconditionally mandatory can be two things which are very 
much apart. However, from both perspectives, the impetus and responsibility 
for the act lie within the martyr him- or herself rather than in hostile con- 
straint. In both cases the martyr cannot be said merely to have succumbed to 


145 It may be indicative that even in Moss, Other Christs, the topic of ‘Imitating Jesus in 
Ancient Christian Ideologies of Martyrdom’ (as specified in the subtitle) basically occu- 
pies only two chapters out of five. 

146 If we have not overlooked anything, the textual basis for Boyarin’s claim of an outright 
competition for martyrdom between ancient Christianity and the early rabbis, which is 
one of the central points in his Dying for God, is limited to the tradition about R. Eliezer’s 
arrest on account of ‘heresy’ (ibid. 97-99), which is not really a martyr tradition, and to 
the faint, if intriguing, possibility that bBer 61b depicts Pappus ben Yehuda, R. Akiva’s dis- 
similar companion, as a Christian (ibid. 101-5). It may be noted, though, that the parable 
of the fox and the fish, in view of the fox’s hint at their ancestors’ happy coexistence ‘on 
the dry land’, would make more sense if told by a Jewish-Christian to a Jew than vice versa. 

147 The expression is borrowed from Boyarin, Dying, 95. For an earlier discussion, see Safrai, 
‘Martyrdom, 155-57. 
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the inevitable, as a victim of others who was not left any real choice. In both 
cases, self-sacrifice is something essentially different from simply the least of 
all possible evils; it is an end in itself. 

As we have seen, for Ignatius the physical re-experiencing of Christ’s suf- 
fering and death meant the perfection of Christian discipleship.'4* On the 
assumption that such discipleship should befit all and every Christian, we 
might therefore think that he expected also his fellow Christians to be ready for 
martyrdom. This was, however, clearly not the case, at least as far as we can tell 
from his letters.!49 They abound with exhortations, and remarkably enough, 
these exhortations often quite explicitly speak of discipleship and imitation, 
but neither in such nor in other cases do they encourage martyrdom.!° Their 
favourite topics are submission to the bishop and the presbyters,!®! prayer 
and praise of God,!5? the shunning of heresy,!?? meekness against enemies!5* 
and peace and harmony within the Christian community.!5> Buttressing 
these and similar admonitions with hints at the model of Christ seems to 
have been most natural to Ignatius. Just as the Lord did nothing without the 
Father, Christians should do nothing without the bishop and the presbyters.!°6 
They should hasten to imitate the Lord in putting up with arrogance, vilifi- 
cation, cruelty and anger.!?” Quarrelsomeness would not be in accordance 
with ‘Christomathy’.58 A catalogue encompassing obedience to the bishop, 
treatment of one’s body as a temple of God, love of harmony and avoidance of 
divisions culminates in the imitation of Christ, which corresponds to Christ's 
imitation of God.!?? The Ephesians are exhorted to behave accordingly as the 
Lord dwelled in them.!®° The Magnesians are even said to have him in them- 
selves.!6! Being ‘filled with the birth and suffering and resurrection’ of Jesus 


148 For references see above n123. 

149 This point is also noted by Munier, ‘Ignace’, 456. 

150 Remarkably enough, of all ‘imitation’ passages in Ignatius, only Rom 6.3 openly refers to a 
martyr’s death, namely to that of Ignatius himself. Cf Mellink, Death, 65. 

151 CfIgn Eph 2.2; 5.3; 6.1; Magn 3f; 7.1; 13.2; Trall 2.1-3.1; 7.2; 13.2; Phil 7.1-8.1; Smyrn 8f. 

152 Cf Ign Eph 13.1; 21.2; Trall 12.2f; Rom 4.2; 8.3; 9.1; Phil 4; 6.1f. 

153 CfIgn Eph 7.1; 9.1; 16f; Magn 8-11; Trall 6-7; 9.1-11.2; Phil 2f; Smyrn 4-7. 

154 CfIgn Eph 10.1-3. 

155 CfIgn Eph 4.2; Magn 6f; Trall 12.2; Phil 7.2; 8.2. 

156 Ign Magn 7.1. 

157 IgnEphio.3. 

158 Ign Phil 8.2. 

159 Ign Phil 7.2. 

160 IgnEph 15.3 (‘knowing that he dwells in us, that we may be his temples and he may be our 
God within us — which indeed he is’, Schoedel, Ignatius, 75). 

161 Ign Magn 12. A further similar formulation occurs in Rom 6.2. 
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keeps one safe from Judaizing.!#2 Those who by his suffering are called to be 
his members cannot entertain any sympathies for Docetism.!®3 When the 
Ephesians hastened to see Ignatius on his way to Rome, they proved to be ‘imi- 
tators of God, fuelled by God’s blood’.!* The Smyrnaeans’ faith is as unshaka- 
ble as if they had been nailed ‘on the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ both in flesh 
and spirit’!65 Many of these associations would be perfectly suited to encour- 
age to a vigorous call for martyrdom, but evidently this was not the kind of 
implication Ignatius was interested in.166 

One might wish to know why he had such different notions of his own imi- 
tation of Christ and that of other Christians, and one may guess it had to do 
with the fact that, as a convict awaiting his execution, he saw himself in a situ- 
ation essentially different from that of his addressees. Unfortunately, his letters 
are nowhere explicit about this point. However, we cannot be too far off the 
mark if we surmise that he regarded martyrdom as mandatory only for those of 
whom the Roman authorities had already taken hold. It was clearly not a thing 
to be striven for by everyone else. 

The Martyrdom of Polycarp likewise views both the martyr and his fellow 
Christians as ‘imitators’, but the relation it establishes between his fate and 
theirs is different from what we find in Ignatius. While Polycarp, like Ignatius, 
imitated Jesus,!67 his surviving flock sees itself committed to imitate the exam- 
ple of its deceased leader.!® This sounds as if martyrdom were indeed con- 
ceived as mandatory, all the more so as Polycarp’s example is explicitly said to 
be ‘in accordance with the gospel of Christ’ (19.1). However, it is part and parcel 
of the twofold model of Christ and Polycarp that both of them remained pas- 
sive rather than actively seeking death.!® This entails that what is demanded 


162 Ign Magn 10.3 and u. 

163 Ign Trall ıof. 

164 IgnEph ı.ıf. 

165 Ign Smyrn 1.1 (trans Schoedel, Ignatius, 220). 

166 Therefore, Moss’ reasoning, Other Christs, 22f, that martyrdom is an obligation if Chris- 
tians are to imitate Christ and ‘if discipleship entails suffering like Christ‘, despite its logic, 
founders on Ignatius. Cf Michaelis, uyeouot, 677; Schoedel, Ignatius, 30; Mellink, Death, 
65-67; Butterweck, Martyriumssucht, 31, n166 (further references). 

167 See above n7. 

168 See Mart Pol 1.2 (‘For he waited to be delivered up, just as the Lord, so that we too should 
become his imitators’); 17.3 (May it happen that we too become their partners and fellow 
disciples’); 19.1 (‘We all want to imitate his martyrdom, which had been in accordance 
with the gospel of Christ’). On the idea of an imitation of the martyrs in the Martyrium 
Lugdunense see Dehandschutter, ‘Community’ 10, 21. 

169 This is very clearly expressed in the meptéyetvev in 1.2, and it is likewise reflected in 
the comments in Mart Pol 4 on the negative example of the Phrygian Quintus, whose 
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of their imitators is not a pushing toward martyrdom but an attitude of being 
ready for it, depending on particular circumstances. As a matter of fact, far 
from pressing for further suffering and death when Polycarp had set his exam- 
ple, the Smyrnaean Christians took it with conspicuous relief that his death 
‘put a stop to the persecution ... as though he were putting a seal upon it’!7° 
To post-Constantinian theologians, emulating the martyrs meant emulating 
their virtues, not dying a violent death,!™ and in all likelihood the author of the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp had a very similar attitude. 

The case may be a bit different for the talmudic depictions of the martyr- 
dom of R. Akiva, which Daniel Boyarin considered to represent ‘the inven- 
tion of martyrdom as a positive command and spiritual fulfilment among 
the rabbis’!”2 The happiness R. Akiva experiences at the moment of his 
death, according to these narratives, relies on a particular understanding of 
the commandment of loving God. And since this commandment is explicitly 
addressed to the entire people, one may take it as an implication that its ful- 
filment through martyrdom is considered here to be required of all and every 
Israelite.!73 One might perhaps conceive of other possibilities of loving God 
‘with all one’s soul. However, there cannot be too broad a range of such pos- 
sibilities if we consider the happiness R. Akiva feels when he realises that his 
martyrdom is precisely what he has been waiting for all his life. At least for 
him, the commandment of loving God leaves little option beyond a martyr 
death, and on this point Boyarin is definitely right. Quite neat a distinction can 
therefore be made between dying for love of God and dying for the sanctifica- 
tion of his name: while kiddush ha-shem is the death-defying maintenance of a 


self-denunciation was against the teaching of the gospel, whether or not these comments 
are an interpolation. Cf the judicious interpretation in Moss, Other Christs, 47f. 

170 Mart Pol1.1 (trans Musurillo, 2). Likewise, Cyprian opens his De lapsis with a praise of God 
for the cessation of the persecution that just had ended (chapter 1, CCSL 3:221). In Acta 
Ignatii Latine 7, parallel, Graece 5 the martyr himself, his personal readiness notwith- 
standing, prays ‘for the churches, for the cessation of the persecution and for the mutual 
love of the brothers’ (Ruinart 58, 69). A pause of persecution for one and a half years after 
the martyrs’ death is reported in Pas Symph 4 (Ruinart 71). Cf 2 Macc 7:33. 

171 Cfthe example of Basil of Caesarea, In XL martyres 1 (PG 31:508), quoted by Leemans a.o., 
Let us die, 68: ‘Bless the martyred sincerely, so that you become a martyr by choice, and 
end up being worthy of the same rewards as theirs, without persecution, without fire, 
without blows’. Rouwhorst, ‘Emergence’, 87-93, speaks of a ‘spiritualiz[ation]’ of martyr- 
dom, which facilitated a Christian adoption of the Maccabean martyrs as model charac- 
ters in Gregory of Nazianzus and John Chrysostom. 

172  Boyarin, Dying, 107. 

173 Even though Urbach, ‘Ascesis’, 60, was surely right in pointing out that R. Akiva’s attitude 
can have seemed acceptable ‘only to single ones’. 
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precept which, as part of the divine law, is meant to enhance one’s life,!7* the 
command of loving God with all one’s soul requires willing one’s death as the 
very means of its fulfilment. 

On the other hand, the concessive character of the exegetical key formula, 
‘even if he takes your soul’, makes it sufficiently clear that the fulfilment of 
Deut 6:5 is contingent on circumstances that even the most devoted person is 
not expected to bring about on his own. And in this respect, there is no differ- 
ence between the tradition concerning R. Akiva on the one hand and Ignatius’ 
views on imitating Christ on the other. Martyrdom is possible, and thus can 
be obligatory, only in situations in which someone else is about to take one’s 
life, be it a hostile oppressor or God himself.!7° What characterises a martyr, 
from both a Jewish and a Christian perspective, is the passive preparedness to 
endure a violent death, not an active eagerness to provoke it.!”6 Even R. Akiva, 
who knows that what he desires will cost his life, does nothing to hasten this 
fulfilment but patiently waits until God brings it about. 

If nevertheless the martyr in some sense plays an active part in the events, 
the activity consists of nothing else than what his or her faith would demand 
at any time: studying the Tora on the Jewish side, confessing to Christ on the 
Christian side, and on both sides keeping the commandments, loving God and 
praising him for his decisions. Rather than as surrender to death, martyrdom 
should therefore more appropriately be understood as extreme faithfulness to 
life, life in the profound sense of spiritual wholeness and self-identity.” 

It is clearly in line with this that Clement of Alexandria has greater esteem 
for testimony rendered by confession and deeds than for testimony rendered 
by confession alone. It is likewise in line with this that R. Akiva’s parable of 
the fox and fish paradoxically describes the lethal refusal to desist from Tora 
study as staying at ‘the place of our life’, whereas salvaging compliance with the 
Roman prohibition is discarded as being a retreat to ‘the place of our death’. 
Even Ignatius, who is arguably the most likely candidate for being suspected 


174 Significantly, both in tShab 15(16):17 and Sifra ahare mot, 13.14 (p86b), the exegetical foun- 
dation of the duty of kiddush ha-shem is linked to a preceding exegesis of Lev 18:5, which 
stresses that the proper aim of the commandments is the support of life: ‘that one may live 
by them — not that one die by them’. 

175 The latter is undoubtedly implied in the singular 5011, which is the standard wording of 
mBer 9:5 as quoted in bBer 61b and in the Leiden Ms of the Talmud Yerushalmi. However, 
Mss London and Paris of the Talmud Yerushalmi have the plural DY) (‘even if they take 
your life’), which may refer to God or to an indefinite human subject alike. 

176 CfSafrai, ‘Martyrdom’, 157, who observes in regard of the Tannaic rabbis: ‘They were will- 
ing to sacrifice their lives at need during times of evil decrees, but preferred to sanctify 
God’s name while living, through meritorious acts’. 

177 Cf Avemarie, ‘Todesbereitschaft’, 279-81. 
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of taking death as an end in itself, could use such paradoxical language when 
entreating his addressees at Rome not to thwart his martyrdom by trying to 
ransom him: ‘Do not prevent me from living, do not want my death!” It is life 
that he finds in his martyrdom, not death. Also, his argument that if we are not 
ready ‘to die unto his (i.e., Christ’s) suffering, his life is not in us’!7° is inspired 
by an undivided belief in the superior value of life.18° 

In practice, to be sure, the borderline between preparedness and eagerness 
was delicate, and such was the line between sober moderation and coward- 
ice. Presumably due to extensive painful experiences, Christian sources touch 
on these issues more or less frequently. The rabbinic materials, however, offer 
some interesting insights as well, as we shall see below. 

The attitude which was arguably most widely held among Christians was 
that one should neither provoke martyrdom nor try to escape it but accept it if 
one fell into the hands of the persecutors.!*! Voluntary self-surrender occurred, 
and in individual cases it was met with respectful approval, but nowhere in 
pre-Decian sources is it encouraged.!®? Only in later accounts do we hear of 
Christians trying to get others enthusiastic about martyrdom.!83 The relative 
infrequency of examples of self-surrender in the early texts!®* may cast a cer- 


178 Ign Rom 6.2 (trans Schoedel, Ignatius, 181); cf Castelli, Martyrdom and Memory, 83. For the 
interpretation of death as a change of life ‘for the better’ cf the exhortation of the martyr’s 
mother in Pas Symph 7 (Ruinart 126): Hodie tibi vita non tollitur, sed mutatur in melius. 

179 Ign Magn 5.2 (trans Schoedel, Ignatius, 10). That the phrase ‘dying unto his suffering’ 
has a merely metaphorical (i.e., cultic or liturgical) meaning seems unlikely; cf Mellink, 
Death, 68f. 

180 Further examples are Pionius’ comment on his impending execution, ‘I am not rushing 
towards death but towards life, Mart Pionii 20.5 (trans Musurillo, 163), and the mutual 
encouragement of the martyrs of Sebaste in Basil of Caesarea, In xL martyres 6, which 
inspired the title of Leemans a.o., Let us die that we may live. 

181 See Wendebourg, Martyrium, 313: The undoubted ‘casus confessionis’ was given only when 
‘sich ein Christ mit dem Gebot des Abfalls direkt, von Person zu Person konfrontiert sah’. 

182 This holds even for Tertullian; cf Bähnk, Notwendigkeit, 188, 191. For an approval of vol- 
untary self-surrender, see the examples ibid., 171, nn302f. Pace Wendebourg, Martydom) 
304, who, with regard (mainly) to Tertullian, states: ‘Die Haltung gegeniiber dem eigenen 
Leben wird dadurch bestimmt, dass man es aufgeben möchte’. 

183 See Passio Mariani et Iacobi 3.5 (Musurillo, 197: ‘They wished to make others martyrs by 
the inspiration of their own faith’), 9.4 (ibid., 207: ‘The blessed martyrs as they were pre- 
paring for their death won many more witnesses for their God’), 11.1 (ibid., 209: ‘He begged 
God that they too might become martyrs with him’). 

184 The cases mentioned in pre-Decian materials are given below in nnig2f, 196, and 203. 
Examples from Diocletian’s persecution include Acta Marcelli rec. M 1.1 (Musurillo 252); 
Acta Eupli Graece 1.1 and Latine 1.1 (Musurillo 310 and 314: Christianus sum, et pro Christi 
nomine mori desidero). A considerable number of further cases are related by Eusebius, 
who had a vivid predilection for the zeal of martyrs; cf the examples of self-denunciation, 
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tain doubt on the emphasis which they have received in scholarship.!8° Saturus, 
a companion of Perpetua, is reported to have given himself up in order to stand 
by those already imprisoned; whether he longed for his death is unknown.!86 
Two of the Lyons martyrs were convicted when they appeared at court in order 
to support their fellow Christians who were on trial,!8$” a behaviour which cer- 
tainly may appear as close to suicidal, but it was motivated first and foremost 
by the purpose of defending the Christian cause rather than by a wish to die. 
Agathonice, whose martyrdom is related together with that of Carpus and 
Papylus, was among the bystanders according to the Greek version when sud- 
denly she felt a call from heaven and threw herself on the pyre on which the 
other two just had perished. The Latin version, however, lacks this scene and 
instead reports that Agathonice had been arrested together with her compan- 
ions,!88 perhaps as a result of some early inner-Christian censorship.!®9 

In several martyr narratives, the heroes frankly assure their judges that pur- 
suing one’s own death is not in accordance with Christian doctrine.!%° The 
death in prison of Secundulus, one of Perpetua’s companions, is put down to 
divine grace, which spared him the wild animals.!%! The Martyrdom of Polycarp 
mentions a Phrygian named Quintus who ‘had persuaded himself and some 
others to turn themselves in voluntarily’ but grew fainthearted at the sight of 
the wild beasts. ‘Therefore’, the author comments, ‘we do not approve of those 


provocation of the authorities, and flight into suicide mentioned in Hist eccl 6.41.7, 22f; 
7.12; 8.5; 8.9.5; 8.12.3f and Mart Pal 3.3; 4.2-15; 8.6; 9.4f; cf Butterweck, Martyriumssucht, 
204-13. It is perhaps typical that Eusebius’ adaptation of the Martyrium Polycarpi in Hist 
eccl 4.15.3-45 lacks the comment that the self-surrender of Quintus was against the teach- 
ing of the gospel (4.15.7); cf Butterweck, Martyriumssucht, 205. Some further examples 
are mentioned by Bahnk, Notwendigkeit, 169, nn293f. On Basil of Caesarea’s homily on the 
martyrdom of Gordius, see Leemans, ‘Martyr’, 50; Butterweck, Martyriumssucht, 213-15. 

185 Cf, e.g., Ste. Croix, ‘Voluntary Martyrdom’; Bowersock, Martyrdom, 1-3; Middleton, Radical 
Martyrdom, 18-27. See, however, Wendebourg, ‘Martyrium’, 300-9, for a convincingly bal- 
anced appraisal. 

186 Pas Perp 4.5 (se propter nos ultro tradiderat, quia ipse nos aedificauerat, Amat 114). Cf 
Weinrich, Spirit, 228; Bähnk, Notwendigkeit, 169, n294; pace Barnes, Tertullian, 78, who 
thinks that Saturus gave himself up because he ‘had the misfortune to be absent’ when 
the others were apprehended. 

187 Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.9f (Vettius Epagathus) and 5.1.49f (a Phrygian named Alexander); cf 
Butterweck, Martyriumssucht, 206. 

188 Mart Carpi gra 42-44; Mart Carpi lat 1 (Musurillo 26-29). 

189 This is assumed by Bowersock, Martyrdom, 38f. The literary relationship between the two 
versions, however, is anything but clear; cf Musurillo, Acts of the Christian Martyrs, xv-xvi. 

190 Acta Cypriani 1.5 (‘our discipline forbids anyone to surrender voluntarily’; Musurillo 
169-71); cf Mart Pionii 5.5 (‘Nous n'avons pas le goût de la mort’; Robert 36); Mart Apol 30 
(News èv %, ‘I enjoy living’, cf Musurillo 98); Wendebourg, ‘Martyrium, 306. 

191 Pas Perp 14.2; cf Wendebourg, ‘Martyrium, 305. 
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who come forward of themselves, for this is not what the gospel teaches’!92 
The passage has been suspected of being an interpolation or containing mod- 
ifications aimed against the radicalism of the Phrygian sect of Montanism,!?3 
but whether or not this is correct, it reflects sound reticence. 

Presumably of Montanist origin is an often-quoted maxim advertised by 
Tertullian which recommends that one should ‘not wish to die in bed or in mis- 
carriage or in a soft fever but in martyrdom, so as to glorify him who suffered 
for you’.!% This can certainly be understood as a call not only for steadfastness 
in trial but also for voluntary self-surrender. However, if Tertullian himself took 
it in the latter sense, it clearly failed to fill him with sufficient enthusiasm for 
putting it into action.!?® Another memorable passage in Tertullian reports of a 
Christian rabble which gathered before the proconsul of Asia with the intent 
of provoking their condemnation but after a few arrests were brushed off by 
the Roman official, who retorted, ‘Wretches, if you want to die, take cliffs or 
ropes!”!%6 If Tertullian regarded their zeal as commendable - which in view of 
the grotesqueness of the scene!” may seem doubtful — he nevertheless did not 
adduce this example in order to inspire his Christian readers but first and 


192 Mart Pol 4. In Acta Petri etc. 2, a certain Nicomachus, who yields to torture and performs 
the sacrifice (whereupon he is struck by a demon and expires), is quite similarly said to 
have made his Christian confession impatienter magna voce (Ruinart 206). Cf also Origen, 
In Iohannem 28.194, who cautions against pressing for martyrdom not only in view of the 
danger of failure in trial but also in order to prevent the persecutors from additional guilt. 
For further references see von Campenhausen, Idee, 137, n2. 

193 Cf von Campenhausen, ‘Bearbeitungen, 261; Frend, Martyrdom 288, 347; Middleton, Rad- 
ical Martyrdom, 26f; for a contrary view, see Buschmann, Martyrium Polycarpi, 120f. Moss, 
‘Dating’, 560-65, takes the passage as a clue to a third-century origin of the Martyrium 
Polycarpi as a whole. 

194 Tertullian, Fug 9.4 (CCSL 2:147); on the Montanist origin of the saying see Baumeister, 
Genese, 43, n1; Bowersock, Martyrdom, 2. 

195 With mild irony, this was already noticed by Frend, Martyrdom, 380. On the face of it, the 
saying draws a comparison between different forms of death, which strictly speaking does 
not imply a judgement regarding the choice between martyrdom and life. What Tertullian 
corroborates by this saying is, as is pointed out by Bähnk, Notwendigkeit, 188f, not a call 
for self-surrender but a warning against flight in persecution. One may likewise assume 
that the dependence of the duty of martyrdom on particular circumstances is implied 
in his intimation in Scorp 6.11 (CCSL 2:1081) that God demands the Christians’ blood as 
a compensation for the salvation bestowed on them, and in An 55.5, where he says, ‘The 
whole key to paradise is your blood’ (Tota paradisi clauis tuus sanguis est, CCSL 2:863). 

196 Tertullian, Scap 5.1 (CCSL 2:131f). As this writing dates from Tertullian’s Montanist 
period, the case may have involved Montanist rather than catholic Christians; cf Frend, 
Martyrdom, 293. The name of the proconsul, Arrius Antoninus, suggests that the incident 
had happened under the reign of Commodus (180-92); cf Bowersock, Martyrdom, 1, nı. 

197 Which is nicely exploited by Bowersock, Martyrdom, 1 and 59. 
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foremost in order to deter his addressee, another Roman proconsul.!%8 The Acts 
of Cyprian mention a band of Christians who on hearing about their bishop’s 
death sentence said they wished to be beheaded with him, and followed him 
to the execution site. However, it is difficult to gauge whether by such a reac- 
tion they actually put their life in danger, as the subsequent narrative suggests 
that the Roman authorities simply ignored the provocation.!99 Cyprian him- 
self, in one of his earlier letters, had explicitly advised against mass gatherings 
on behalf of imprisoned fellow Christians.?00 

On the other hand, Tertullian campaigned against the ransoming of Chris- 
tian captives.?°! A practical example to this had been provided two generations 
earlier by Ignatius, who wrote his letter to the Romans for the primary purpose 
of preventing his addressees from taking measures to procure his release.” 
In a similar vein, he repeatedly emphasises in his letters that he is going to die 
‘voluntarily.2°3 Perpetua does the same.?°* Saturninus, one of her compan- 
ions, wants ‘to be exposed to all the different beasts, that his crown might be all 
the more glorious‘?05 A group of martyrs in one of the earlier acts is reported to 
have said before their judge: ‘It is our prayer that being punished on account of 
Christ our Lord, we shall be saved.’?06 The Martyrium Lugdunense speaks of a 
‘desire for martyrdom’ and of the ‘joy of martyrdom’, associating the latter with 
hope, the love for Christ and the experience of the Spirit.2°7 Julius, a Roman 
veteran, welcomes his death sentence as the fulfilment of his prayers.?08 Even 


198 Cf Butterweck, Martyriumssucht, 49. 

199 Acta Cypriani 5.1 (Musurillo 172). 

200 Cyprian, Ep 5.2. As it seems, such public presence was not outright suicidal, but it was 
risky. 

201 Tertullian, Fug 12.1f (Just as flight is a gratuitous ransom, so ransom is a flight on payment, 
CCSL 2:1149). 

202 CfIgn Rom 1.2-2.2; 4.1-3; 6.2f; 7.1; 8.1-3; and passim. 

203 Cf Ign Magn 5.2 (av@aipétwo, Funk/Bihlmeyer 90); Rom 4.1 (€xwv, Funk/Bihlmeyer 98); 
cf Mellink, Death, 137-41. In Rom 1.2, Ignatius speaks of his ‘hope’ of being thrown to the 
wild beasts. The first-person plural in Magn 5.2 is taken by Mellink to have an exhortatory 
sense. It seems more likely to me, however, that Ignatius is thinking here primarily of his 
own impending death. 

204 Cf Pas Perp 18.5 (Ideo ad hoc sponte pervenimus, ne libertas nostra obduceretur, Amat 166). 

205 Pas Perp 19.2 (Amat 168; trans Musurillo, 127). 

206 Acta Iustini B 5.6 (Musurillo 52). 

207 Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.29 and 5.1.34 (Schwartz 176f). In formulations such as these, the 
author of the Martyrium Lugdunense seems mentally akin to Eusebius himself but as 
Dehandschutter, ‘Community’, 19, points out, this does not imply that he propagated 
self-surrender. See also Butterweck, Martyriumssucht, 206. A ‘desire to suffer’ is men- 
tioned in Acta Ignatii Latine 4, parallel Graece 3 (Ruinart 57, 63). 

208 Passio Iuli Veterani 3.1 (ut perficiantur uota mea, Musurillo 262). 
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though such utterances to a certain extent may follow a stereotype,?°° their 
sincerity should not be doubted.”!° As Jakob Engberg has shown, the Chris- 
tians’ willingness to die for their beliefs was indeed one of their most perplex- 
ing characteristics in the eyes of pagan authors such as Celsus and Marcus 
Aurelius.2!! 

The problem of suicide, captured pointedly in that memorable outburst 
of Tertullian’s proconsul, is raised more explicitly by Justin, who replies to 
those who say, ‘You should then all kill yourselves’, that Christians refrain from 
doing so in order not to impede human procreation and the spreading of the 
Christian doctrine; if examined, however, they should not deny, for they love 
the truth and want to prevent their interrogators from error.” Gnostics who 
rejected martyrdom altogether as a kind of suicide are mentioned by Clement 
of Alexandria, who vigorously opposes their view.?! In his opinion only he 
who denounces himself ‘becomes guilty of his death’.2!* 

Flight from martyrdom was theoretically condemned, despite Jesus’ teach- 
ing in Matthew 10:23, which advised, in case of persecution, to flee from ‘one 
town ... to the next.?!5 In practice, avoiding one’s arrest seems to have been 
widely accepted.?!® Aristides, the early second century apologist, took pride in 
the Christian practice of liberating those who ‘on account of the name of 


209 Cf Leemans, Martyr, 52f. 

210 Compare also the words by which the author of the letter preserved in Passio Montani et 
Lucii 1—11 hails the day of his and his companions’ arraignment: ‘Ah, what a joyous day! 
The glory of being in bonds! The chains that were the objects of all our prayers! etc. (trans 
Musurillo, 219). The mere fanaticism of such words is certainly not a sufficient reason for 
discarding them as hypocritical or forged. A more serious problem might be the acces- 
sibility of martyrs’ motives through the wording of posterior accounts; cf the judicious 
comments in Pedersen, ‘Origins’, 148, ngo. 

211 Cf Engberg, ‘Martyrdom’, 97 and passim, who refers to Celsus (in Origen, Cels 8.54), 
Marcus Aurelius (Meditations 11.3), Galen (Commentary on Plato’s Republic) and Arrian. 

212 Justin, Apol 2.3(4).1 (trans Minns/Parvis, 281). 

213 Clement, Strom 4.16.3; cf 4.44.1. Unfortunately, Clement does not engage in any argu- 
ments against the gnostic equation of martyrdom with suicide. For more sophisticated 
gnostic objections against martyrdom, see Tertullian, Scorp 1.6-8 and passim; cf also Tes- 
timonium veritatis 31.22-34.26; Hyldahl, ‘Gnostic Critique’, 131-33. 

214 Clement, Strom 4.77.1 (trans W. Wilson, ANF 2:423). On the Platonic roots of Clement’s 
abhorrence of suicide, see Bowersock, Martyrdom, 65f. 

215 Cf the relativising interpretations of Matt 10:23 both in Clement, Strom 4.76.1, and Ter- 
tullian, fug 6.1-7; pace Bowersock, Martyrdom, 54. There were not many theologians who 
explicitly denied the permission to flee; cf Wendebourg, ‘Martyrium, 307. On the increase 
in rigorism from Tertullian’s earlier to his later (i.e., Montanist) writings, see Bähnk, Not- 
wendigkeit, 176-93. 

216 According to Bähnk, Notwendigkeit, 174f, in case of laypersons, flight was generally toler- 
ated, whereas bishops were mostly blamed when they fled. 
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Christ’ had been thrown into chains.?!7 Polycarp awaited his arrest in a secret 
place on the outskirts of Smyrna. It is said that he did so reluctantly and only 
on the advice of others, which suggests that his move needed some justifica- 
tion but also that it was actually considered justified.?!18 Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, who suffered martyrdom under Valerian, had survived the Decian 
persecution in a hideout, which earned him frowns and criticism from other 
churches,”!9 but in the long run did not affect his reputation. The Alexandrian 
bishop Dionysius also successfully escaped the Decian persecution; in a letter 
quoted by Eusebius he explains that when the hunt for him began he stayed 
for days at his home, where, curiously, the one who sought him did not suspect 
him to be, and left the city only ‘when God ordered me to retreat.22° Here too 
the need for justification is obvious, but so is the bishop’s confidence in the 
acceptability of his behaviour. 

Deceit, of course, could not be dealt with as leniently, but one may certainly 
take it as a gauge that libellatici, who had escaped martyrdom by means of 
forged documents attesting their performance of the pagan sacrifices, were 
usually readmitted to the Christian community after a period of penitence, 
and so were often even forced apostates.??! A story involving what Boyarin 
might call a ‘trickster tale’??? possibly underlies Hippolytus’ vilifying report 
on the deportation of the slave Callistus, who was later to become bishop of 
Rome and Hippolytus’ most hated rival. If one tries to read between the lines, 
it seems that Callistus had embezzled considerable sums of money, was then 
denounced for being a Christian, but was backed by his Christian master, who 
claimed that he was not a Christian but merely a thief seeking an occasion 
for a glorious death, whereupon he was scourged and sent to the Sardinian 
mines.??3 Whether this implies that his master’s intervention was successful 


217 Aristides, Apol 15.8 (Goodspeed 21). 

218 Mart Pol 5.1. It is explicitly noted that Polycarp did so on the advice of ‘most’ of his fellow 
Christians. 

219 In Ep 20.1.1 (Diercks 106), he mentions distorting rumours which induce him to give a 
more reliable account of his behaviour during the persecution. A certain condescension 
reverberates in the reserved (or perhaps sarcastic) approval of his retreat by the anony- 
mous author of Ep 8.1.1 (Diercks 40). 

220 Eusebius, Hist eccl 6.40.1-3. Cf also Frend, Martyrdom, 355, on Clement of Alexandria. 
A prominent post-Constantinian fugitive was Athanasius; cf Wendebourg, ‘Martyrium, 
309-01; Bähnk, Notwendigkeit, 175. 

221 On the vigorous inner-Christian debates about the issue see Frend, Martyrdom, 408, 
414-21. 

222 Cf Boyarin, Martyrdom, 42-66, who relies here on the ‘hidden transcript’ theory of 
James C. Scott. 

223 The account in Hippolytus, Haer 9.12.1-9, reads considerably differently; see, however, 
Frend, Martyrdom, 317f, and Hall, ‘Calixtus 1., 560. 
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may be doubted, for Hippolytus says that the judge did not believe him, and at 
the same time mentions other Christians who likewise were sentenced to the 
mines rather than to death. However, he also notes that Callistus’ accusers, a 
group of Roman Jews whom he had somehow provoked, quickly grasped that 
his master’s claim was a pretext (prophasis) for the purpose of rescuing him.?24 
Nevertheless, and his aversions notwithstanding, Hippolytus calls the incident 
martyria, ‘martyrdom’??5 which presupposes that this was what it was reputed 
to be among the Roman Christians (as Hippolytus hardly would have raised 
his rival to such lofty rank by himself). As it appears, the borderline between 
the decent and the improper was not only delicate, but also, at certain points, 
rather flexible. 

In the early rabbinic traditions, martyrdom is clearly not voluntary. A cer- 
tain provocative recklessness can be felt, of course, when a rabbi ignores a 
Roman ban on Tora study or when other pious Jews persist in eating matzoth, 
waving the lulav and having their children circumcised.?2$ Calling such a dis- 
position suicidal, however, would be a cynical reversal of the responsibilities. 
The notion of kiddush ha-shem clearly presupposes a hostile party exerting 
compulsion and violence, and it is this enemy who is to be blamed for the 
martyr’s death, not the martyr him- or herself. On the historical level, further- 
more, there are halakhic traditions which show that in times of persecution 
the arousal of attention by the practice of Jewish observances was avoided 
rather than sought, as, for example, in R. Elazar’s famous permission of wrap- 
ping circumcision tools for transport ‘in times of danger’ even on a Sabbath.??7 

Nevertheless, the question of a proper middle course between evasion on 
the one hand and over-eagerness on the other posed itself also to the rab- 
bis. This becomes particularly apparent in the narratives on R. Hanina ben 
Teradion. The version of Sifrei Deuteronomy, though remaining silent about 
the reasons for the rabbi’s own martyrdom, has a sequel which features a ‘phi- 
losopher’ who is likewise sentenced to death when he openly addresses the 
Roman judge in order to tell him that burning the rabbi’s Tora scroll is point- 
less as it cannot do harm to the Tora.228 Here, we have a clear instance of that 
death-defying provocation that is known from a number of Christian narra- 
tives from the great persecutions of the third and early fourth centuries,?”° to 


224 Haer g.12.9 (Wendland 247). 

225 Haer 9.1.4 (Wendland 246). 

226 See chapter 7, p249. 

227 mShab 19:1. 

228 SifDeut 307 (Finkelstein 346). 

229 Cf, e.g., Eusebius, Hist eccl 7.12 (three Christian men and a Marcionite woman from the 
countryside come to Caesarea in order to get martyred); 8.5 (a man in Nicomedia provokes 
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which this rabbinic story can perhaps even be added, since Christians were the 
only people beside Jews who believed in the divine origin of the Tora.?3° No 
mention is made of any religious mandate to which this ‘philosopher’ might 
have felt committed, but he has a message that is so important to him that he is 
prepared to sacrifice his earthly life for its proclamation. However, the cheerful 
optimism he personifies is markedly different from the attitude of the three 
rabbinic heroes of the story, who for the purpose of praising God’s justice avow 
the complete calamity of their earthly fate. It is an optimism which the nar- 
rative considers acceptable and perhaps even laudable, but which it does not 
champion. The model characters of the story are R. Hanina, his wife and their 
daughter, who are praised for their ‘justification of the judgement’ as models of 
righteousness. The ‘philosopher’, despite his admirable zeal, misses this ideal. 

In the version of the Babylonian Talmud,7*! the example given by R. Hanina 
is contrasted with a variety of attitudes that differ from it in quite opposite 
directions. R. Yose ben Kisma complies with the Roman decree and at his 
funeral, which takes place soon afterwards, he is rewarded with official Roman 
honours. R. Elazar ben Perata is arrested together with R. Hanina for having 
contravened the Roman decree, but unlike his colleague he succeeds in obtain- 
ing his release because he acted as a ‘trickster’.?32 R. Hanina’s disciples stand 
by the blazing stake and advise their master to inhale the smoke in order to 
shorten his suffering, which, however, he declines to do. And finally, a merciful 
executioner actually hastens the rabbi’s death by fanning the fire, and even 
flings himself on the pyre after the rabbi has assured him that his compassion 
will earn him a share in the world to come. 

The reason for which R. Hanina rejects his disciples’ proposal is that one 
should allow one’s life to be taken by him who gave it. Nevertheless, the sui- 
cide of the executioner is explicitly met with approval when immediately 


his martyrdom by tearing the Roman decree to pieces); 8.9.5 (after the first sentence has 
been pronounced, other Christians denounce themselves); Mart Pal 3.3 (six Christians 
give themselves up to the authorities); 4.9 and 9.4f (two cases of Christians disrupting the 
public performance of a sacrificial rite by the Roman proconsul); 8.6 (a Christian woman 
among the spectators protests against the torturing of a fellow Christian). Cf Butterweck, 
Martyriumssucht, 208 and 2uf. 

230 For the rabbinic use of philosophos as a designation of Christians, see Morgenstern, 
‘Polemik’, 117. 

231 bAZ17b-18a. 

232 Cf Boyarin, Dying, 52-56. Holtz, Herrscher, 213, speaks of ‘Schlitzohrigkeit’ (‘slyness’). 
Curiously, one of the pleas by which R. Elazar ben Perata tries to defend himself at his 
trial relies on the very same idea of devoutness and robbery being mutually exclusive 
which according to Hippolytus was advanced by the master of Callistus. On martyrs being 
suspected of ordinary crimes, see idem, ‘Martyrs’, 433. 
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afterwards a heavenly voice summons both of the deceased ‘to the life of the 
world to come, which corresponds quite well to the early rabbis’ rather lenient 
outlook on suicide in general.?3? The text thus conveys a clear grading in its 
moral judgement: Noble suicide may be acceptable to God but is beneath the 
dignity of a true martyr. Curiously, the approval by divine intervention is thus 
outweighed by the narrative’s partiality for its central hero. 

The same can be said of the relation between R. Hanina and R. Elazar ben 
Perata. The divine miracles by which the latter is supported clearly imply that 
his strategy is considered as legitimate. However, the ideal advanced by the 
narrative is different; it is again embodied in R. Hanina, and it calls for read- 
iness to die instead of evasion by ‘tricksterism’. No esteem is accorded to the 
collaborationist R. Yose ben Kisma. His attitude is appreciated only by the hos- 
tile authorities, which would hardly be so if the text wished to present it as a 
further suitable possibility. It is met with wholesale rejection. 

In sum, the R. Hanina traditions reflect the same steering for a middle course 
as known from many of the early Christian martyrological discourses. In both, 
the ideal of martyrdom is neatly distinguished from the opposing options of 
suicide and evasion, as something lying in between. Our question of whether 
martyrdom was considered as an end in itself can thus by and large be negated, 
both for the Christian and for the rabbinic traditions, even though a remark- 
able number of cases - including Ignatius, Perpetua, and R. Akiva - reflect a 
radicalism which shows that borderlines were difficult to define. 


6 Social Ties 


The beliefs for which martyrs are put to death are in many cases shared by 
other people, and for the martyrs of ancient Judaism and Christianity this 
holds true without exception.23* This implies that Jewish and Christian mar- 
tyrs in a certain sense died as representatives of their respective communi- 
ties. It cannot therefore come as a surprise that in many martyr narratives, 
both Jewish and Christian, considerable attention is paid to the relationship 
between the martyrs and their co-religionists, whether the latter survived or 
were martyred as well. There are, however, characteristic differences between 
Jewish and Christian perceptions of the martyrs’ social ties, which seem to be 


233 Cf Droge - Tabor, Noble Death, 97-106. See chapter 10, pp385-87. 
234 In distinction, e.g., from several ancient philosopher-martyrs, who, as it seems, died for 
their own beliefs rather than those of a particular group. 
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due, at least in part, to the different types of congregational organisation in 
early rabbinic Judaism and pre-Constantinian Christianity. 

The most conspicuous differences concern the family relations of the mar- 
tyr. Wherever relatives of a martyr appear in a story, one may take it almost as 
a rule that when the martyrs are Jewish their families follow them into death, 
whereas martyrs who leave their families behind are Christians.?3° The former 
clearly holds true for the mother and her seven sons as well as for their literary 
model in 2 Maccabees 7. It holds true for R. Hanina ben Teradion and his wife; 
in a larger sense, it holds true also for their daughter, who is spared execution 
only to suffer another dire punishment, the consignment to a brothel. And it 
holds true for the brothers Pappus and Lulianus, whose kinship, interestingly, 
is mentioned only in contexts dealing with their martyrdom, which may sug- 
gest that if the idea of their being brothers was a secondary fiction, it was their 
martyrdom that prompted it. 

Christian martyrs who conversely are reported to have left their families 
behind are somewhat larger in numbers, and for the most part their cases 
resemble each other. Phileas, bishop of Thmuis, explains to the interrogator 
that for him as a Christian, ‘conscience’ in respect of God takes precedence 
over ‘conscience’ with regard to his wife and children.?36 Agathonice assures 
the proconsul that God will take pity on her orphaned son.??” The Sirmian 
bishop Irenaeus is entreated by his family and friends to have pity on him- 
self but at court, in accordance with Matthew 10:37, denies having a family.?38 
Irene and her sisters had left their family long before they were arrested and 
condemned.?3° The Carthaginian martyr Perpetua is refused to nurse her son 
in prison after she has been sentenced to death, and her companion Felicitas 
shortly before her execution gives birth to a daughter, of whom a Christian 
foster mother is going to take care.?4° 

One may assume that many Jewish martyrs likewise had spouses and chil- 
dren who by their death were sadly left widowed and orphaned. Nevertheless, 


235 On Christian martyrs and their families, see Bradley, ‘Sacrificing’; Moss, ‘Blood Ties’. 

236 Acta Phileae La 3, Be 5.14-20 and Bo u1.7-12 (Kortekaas 290f, 328); cf Bradley, ‘Sacrificing’, 
165f; Moss, ‘Blood Ties’, 198f. 

237 Mart Carpi gra 44 and lat 6.2f (Musurillo 28 and 34); the Latin version mentions children 
in the plural rather than a son. Cf Bradley, ‘Sacrificing’, 160f; Cobb, Dying to Be Men, 119. 

238 Acta Irenaei 3.1f, 4.5f (Musurillo 296-99); cf Bradley, ‘Sacrificing’, 164; Moss, ‘Blood Ties, 
197f. 

239 Mart Ag etc. 5.3-7. (For Agape and Chione being sisters of Irene, see ibid. 6.3). 

240 Pas Perp 6.7f and 15.1-7; cf Salisbury, Perpetua’s Passion, 87-92; Bradley, ‘Sacrificing’, 
166-72; Perkins, ‘Rhetoric’, 323-30; Cobb, Dying to Be Men, 94-113; Moss, ‘Blood Ties’, 
190-97; Van Henten, ‘Passio Perpetuae’. On the historical background of the details of 
Perpetua’s family circumstances, see Bremmer, ‘Perpetua’, 88-93. 
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the issue is raised by preference in the Christian texts. This happens often in 
scenes in which martyrs are put under pressure in order to make them apos- 
tatise, as family ties are among the strongest means blackmailing can avail 
itself of. The Passio Perpetuae stages this conflict in a highly dramatic way.?*! 
The first scene of Perpetua’s autobiographical report, which forms the core 
of the narrative, is an argument between herself and her father?*? whom she 
credits with ‘affection’ for her on the one hand, but on the other hand she 
blames him for his ‘diabolical’ arguments by which he tries to dissuade her.?*3 
Understandably, her separation from him gives her relief, but a few days later 
he visits her again in prison, throws himself down before her, kisses her hands 
and entreats her: 


‘Daughter, he said, ‘have pity on my grey head — have pity on me your 
father, if I deserve to be called your father, if I have favoured you above all 
your brothers, if I have raised you to reach this prime of your life. Do not 
abandon me to be the reproach of men. Think of your brothers, think of 
your mother and your aunt, think of your child, who will not be able to 
live once you are gone. Give up your pride! You will destroy all of us! None 
of us will ever be able to speak freely again if anything happens to you!’24 


Perpetua feels sorry for her father (dolebam casum patris mei), but apparently 
she disagrees with regard to the rest of her family, realising that he alone of 
her relatives would not be happy (gauisurus non esset) about her suffering.2*5 
A couple of days later, in a final desperate effort, he repeats his pleas at the 
public hearing: ‘Perform the sacrifice, have pity on your baby!’ At first he is 
even seconded by the proconsul: ‘Have pity on your father’s grey head ... Offer 


241 Passio Perpetua is usually dated to 203 CE, i.e., under the reign of Septimius Severus. The 
most recent edition is that of Amat, Passion. Whether or not Perpetua’s autobiographical 
account underwent editorial redaction is subject to debate. Kraemer, ‘When Is a Text’, 
167-70, questions its authenticity even in toto. However, as Perkins, ‘Rhetoric’, 324, inti- 
mates, its message gains even in weight if ‘ideology rather than historical events drives 
this story’. 

242 Whether this father is Christian or pagan is not specified in the text. While at first glance 
his efforts to induce his daughter to perform the idolatrous sacrifice might suggest that 
he was pagan, his readiness to accord a higher value to the life of his daughter than to this 
single idolatrous act could in fact also be compared to the attitude of Christian lapsiin the 
great persecutions under Decius and Diocletian. 

243 Pas Perp 3.1-3 (sua affectione vs. cum argumentis diaboli, Amat 106, 108); cf Bremmer, 
‘Perpetua, 91. 

244 Pas Perp 5.2-4 (trans Musurillo, 113). 

245 Pas Perp 5.6 (Amat 120). Cf Moss, ‘Blood Ties’, 203; Van Henten, ‘Passio Perpetuae. 
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the sacrifice’. But when he presses on even after his daughter has made her 
fatal confession, the proconsul orders him ‘to be thrown to the ground and 
beaten with a rod’.?46 Once more Perpetua is seized with empathy: ‘just as if 
I myself had been beaten’,?*” but her determination remains unshaken. When 
her father afterwards decides no longer to let her nurse her baby in prison, she 
takes the simultaneous cessation of her milk and of the baby’s longing for it as 
a divine succour for both the child and her own physical well-being.?*® 

Subsequently she relates how, while she was praying, all of a sudden her 
mouth formed the name of her brother Dinocrates, who had died of cancer 
years before, how she then continued praying for him and how eventually she 
was granted a vision of the boy being healed, which made it clear to her ‘that 
he had been brought out of his punishment’.?49 By the juxtaposition of this 
ecstatic experience with the foregoing trial scene, Perpetua seems to imagine 
the posthumous recovery of her brother as a recompense for her painful sepa- 
ration from her father and her baby.?5° While on earth her family is torn apart, 
in the divine realm it regains greater integrity than her father would have 
hoped for. 

Similarities between Perpetua’s account and Jewish martyr narratives have 
repeatedly been noted; due to their different contexts, however, they con- 
vey strikingly different meanings.?5! Thus the mother of the seven sons in 
2 Maccabees 7 entreats, in words very much resembling those of Perpetua’s 
father, the last of her children to have pity on her, reminding him of the love 
and care she had shown him as his mother ‘up to this point in your life’ (v. 27). 
However, these words are not meant to deter him from dying as a martyr; on 
the contrary, they encourage him to do so (v. 29). 

The motif of nursing an infant child recurs in the story of Miriam bat 
Tanhum, which is a rabbinic adaptation of the story of the mother and the 
seven sons. Here again it is the youngest of the seven who receives this sign of 


246 Pas Perp 6.2-5 (trans Musurillo, 12-14); on the public humiliation suffered by such beat- 
ing, see Bremmer, ‘Perpetua’, 92f. 

247 Pas Perp 6.5 (trans Musurillo, 114). 

248 Pas Perp 6.8. This is clearly the culmination of Perpetua’s withdrawal from the secular 
world; cf Castelli, Martyrdom and Memory, 89; Petersen, ‘Gender-Bending’, 253. For her 
affection for the baby see Pas Perp 3.8f; Perkins, ‘Rhetoric’, 325-27. The father of the baby 
is strangely passed over in silence throughout the narrative; for possible reasons see Van 
Henten, ‘Passio Perpetuae’. 

249 Pas Perp 7.1-8.4 (Tunc intellexi translatum eum esse de poena, Amat 132). For the details of 
the vision see Bremmer, ‘Perpetua’, 105-10. 

250 Fora similar interpretation, see Salisbury, Perpetua’s Passion, 105. 

251 Cf Salisbury, Perpetua’s Passion, 87-89; Hasan-Rokem, Web of Life, 123f; Van Henten, 
‘Passio Perpetuae. 
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maternal care. However, whereas in Perpetua’s case the breast-feeding stops in 
order to safeguard the boy’s survival at the moment where things are turning 
irrevocably fatal, in the rabbinic narrative it preludes the boy’s execution and 
his mother’s suicide.?5? Once more, the Christian family breaks apart while the 
Jewish family jointly goes to death. 

There were, of course, Christian martyrs who belonged to one and the same 
family. A North African account from the mid-third-century persecutions men- 
tions a pair of twin boys who were killed together with their mother. Another 
account from the same background reports of a certain Quartillosa who fol- 
lowed her husband and son into martyrdom a few days later.253 Christian 
mothers who saw their sons being put to death are compared to the mother 
of 2 Maccabees 7,254 just as Miriam bat Tanhum compares herself to Abraham, 
except that her loss was sevenfold and real rather than a mere test.?°° 

However, conflicts such as that between Perpetua and her father appear 
to be distinctive for Christian martyr traditions as compared to the rabbinic 
texts. The reason is obviously that pre-Constantinian Christianity recruited 
its members to a large extent by conversion rather than by birth. While for 
Jewish martyrs’ allegiance to their religion and loyalty to their families usually 
went hand in hand, the loyalty of Christian converts, therefore, was often split 
between their civil background and the Christian community as ‘two differ- 
ent worlds’?56 Thus, for example, in one of the just mentioned North African 
accounts, a prisoner named Aemilianus sees himself in a dream-vision taunted 
by his pagan brother for his belief in a posthumous reward.5” Of course, rup- 
ture could also happen within social bodies other than families. Marcellus 
and Julian, as is reported, were soldiers whose unexpected confession of being 
Christians filled their comrades and superiors with consternation and pity.?°8 


252 See chapter 7, pp247f. 

253 Cf Passio Mariani et Iacobi 11.5; Passio Montani et Lucii 8.1. 

254 CfPassio Mariani et Iacobi13.1 (Machabaico gaudio Mariani mater exultans, Musurillo 212); 
Passio Montani et Lucii 16.4 (0 Machabaeicam matrem!, Musurillo 230); cf Moss, ‘Blood 
Ties’, 192f; Van Henten, ‘Passio Perpetuae. 

255 LamR1.16 (Buber 43a); cf Moore - Anderson, ‘Taking It like a Man’, 267. 

256 The expression is owed to Van den Eynde, ‘Testimony’, 43, to describe the situation of 
Perpetua. See also Van Henten, ‘Jewish and Christian Martyrs’, 172; Bradley, ‘Sacrificing’, 
154f and passim; Moss, ‘Blood Ties’, 189. However, as early as in the second century, two 
of Justin's fellow martyrs could state that they had ‘received’ their Christian identity from 
their parents, Acta Iustini A 4.6f (Musurillo 44). 

257 Passio Mariani et Iacobi 9.1-11; cf Bradley, ‘Sacrificing’, 158f. 

258 Cf Acta Marcelli Recension M 1.2 (‘The soldiers were stupefied when they heard this’); 
Eusebius, Hist eccl 6.5.5 (Basilides is thought to be joking when he discloses to his fellow 
soldiers that he is a Christian); Passio Iuli Veterani 3.5 (‘Maximus [the prefect] said: Out 
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By contrast, the only rabbinic martyr story involving a rupture between rel- 
atives is the one about Yose ben Yoezer and his nephew, Yakim of Tserorot. The 
amazing end, however, is that by Yose’s power of persuasion Yakim is won back 
to the Jewish faith and he decides to participate in his uncle’s martyrdom by 
a spectacular suicide.?°° Once again, the Jewish family is not torn asunder but 
united in martyrdom. 

Interaction within the religious community likewise belongs to the typical 
ingredients of martyr narratives. Martyrs encourage their comrades and receive 
encouragement.” They enjoy the material support of their congregations?®! 
and bestow immaterial benefits upon them. The spiritual leaders among them 
teach their followers and take care of their flocks. Again, however, there are 
characteristic differences between the rabbinic and the Christian materials. 
These seem to be mainly due to the different organisational structures, and 
particularly to the different roles of the leaders, of Jewish and Christian com- 
munities in the Roman Empire. 

Rabbis appear above all as teachers. Both R. Akiva and R. Hanina ben 
Teradion are reported to have been convicted for teaching Tora in public.?62 
According to a Tannaic tradition, R. Akiva busied himself with the intercala- 
tion of the calendar when he was in prison.?63 R. Hanina is depicted in the 
Babylonian Talmud as conversing with his disciples from the pyre.?6* Bishops, 
by contrast, pray for their congregations,?© they strengthen their faith,2®° and 
they endure suffering on their behalf.?67 The strong influence exerted by the 
example of the clergy was also recognized by the persecutors. This explains 
why Marian and James, together with some other clerics, were separated 
in prison from the Christian laypeople. The ‘idea was that the laity when 


of pity for you, I counsel that you better sacrifice and live with us’). Sympathetic judges, 
however, figure also in other narratives; cf Mart Apol 45; Mart Pionii 5.3. 

259 GenR 65.22 (Theodor-Albeck 741-44). 

260 As Van den Eynde has pointed out with reference to the Passio Perpetua, mutual encour- 
agement and common spiritual life strengthened the community ties on a twofold level, 
both among the martyrs themselves and between them and their fellows outside the 
prison; cf Van den Eynde, ‘Testimony’, 41f and passim. 

261 Cf, e.g., Pas Perp 3.7; Mart Pionii 11.3-5; Lucian, Peregr 12. 

262 bBer 61b; bAZ 18a. 

263 «tSan 2:8. 

264 bAZ18a. In the Christian martyr narratives, condiscipuli are mentioned in Passio Montani 
et Lucii 19.2 (Musurillo 232). 

265 Cf Mart Pol 5.1; Acta Irenaei 5.4. 

266 Cf Agapius and Secundinus in Passio Mariani et Iacobi 3.5f; and Optatus and Aspasius 
appearing in the dream vision of Perpetua’s companion Saturus, Pas Perp 13. 

267 Acta Irenaei 5.4. 
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separated ... might yield to the temptations of the world and to their threats‘?68 
It likewise explains why at Smyrna a cleric who had succumbed to the pagan 
pressure and had performed the sacrifice at the temple of Nemesis was 
kept waiting there when Pionius was brought out in order to induce him to do 
the same.26° 

In compensation, as it were, for the rupture of family ties, some of the 
more elaborate Christian martyr narratives refer to community members by 
employing a suggestive parentage and sibling terminology, which is obviously 
rooted in, but often exceeds, New Testament usage.?”° ‘Brothers’, of course, is a 
stock designation for both the martyrs?” and their fellow Christians??? as well 
as the addressees of the reports.?73 Depending on its context, however, it can 
gain quite a particular ring, as is the case, for example, when a ‘sister’ is going 
to take care of a martyr’s orphaned baby?” or when ‘relatives’ and ‘brothers’ of 
the martyrs jointly flock in at the execution site.?7> 

Several texts make use of the original lexical meanings of such terminol- 
ogy in a sophisticated way and breath new life into frozen metaphors. The 
slave-woman Sabina, having been fettered and abandoned in the mountains 
by her former ‘mistress’ in hatred of her Christian faith, is looked after by the 
‘brothers. When upon her refusal to perform the sacrifice a bystander taunts 
her about her ‘fatherland’, she self-confidently replies that she is the ‘sister’ of 


268 Passio Mariani et Iacobi 10.2 (trans Musurillo, 209). For clerics being the favourite victims 
of the Roman persecutors, cf, e.g., Cyprian, Ep 55.9.1 (Diercks 266); Acta Cypriani 1.5; Pas 
Fruct 1.1f; Passio Montani et Lucii 12.3. 

269 Mart Pionii 15.2; 16.1. The name of this cleric is given as Euctemon, and his ecclesial rank 
is somewhat vaguely referred to as ‘your superior’ (6 nposotws dây, Robert 29). Since 
Pionius was a presbyter this may imply that Euctemon held a position which was higher 
than this, i.e., that of a bishop; cf Robert, Martyre, 92. 

270 One might expect to find this idea of compensation reflected in quotations of Matt 19:29 
or Mark 10:30; but faint allusions in Acta Maximiliani 3.3 (‘Then I shall receive you with 
my division of a hundred’, trans Musurillo, 249) and Acta Phileae Latine 6.4 (‘claiming 
that the apostles and martyrs were his kin’, trans Musurillo, 351; Kortekaas 304) are all the 
voluminous collection of Musurillo yields. Both passages are quoted, however, in Origen, 
Exhortatio 14. 

271 Cf Mart Lugd, in Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.41, 54 (Blandina, a ‘sister’); Passio Mariani et 
Iacobi 6.1; 11.4; Passio Montani et Lucii 13.5f; Passio Iuli Veterani 4.3; Eusebius, Mart Pal 8.6 
(‘sister’). 

272 Cf Eusebius, Hist eccl 6.5.6; Martyrium Pionii 9.4; 14.16; Acta Cypriani 2.5; 5.4; Passio 
Fructuosi 1.4; 3.1f, 5; 4.1; 6.1; Passio Mariani et Iacobi 3.6; 9.2; 12.5; Passio Montani et 
Lucii 7.4; 10.4f; 11.6; 13.1; 14.5; 18.3; 23.1, 3; Acta Maximiliani 3.2. 

273 Cf Mart Pol 11; 20.1; 22.1; Passio Perpetua 1.6; Passio Mariani et Iacobi 3.4; 4.5; Passio 
Montani et Lucii 1; 7.7; 10.1. 

274 Pas Perp 15.7. 

275 Passio Mariani et Iacobi 12.5. 
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Pionius.?76 The Pauline idea of Christ being the ‘firstborn among many siblings’ 
(Rom 8:29) resonates when the martyrs of Lyons obtain visible proof of their 
‘communion with the living God’ by seeing their ‘sister’ Blandina suspended in 
the form of a cross.2”” The same idea echoes when a massacre in North Africa is 
said to have ‘transmitted numerous brothers to the Lord’, to whatever aspect of 
the event that may refer.?7® In a similar vein, the martyr Papylus prides himself 
on having ‘spiritual children’ in ‘every province and city’.?”9 The slave Hierax, 
whose ‘earthly parents’ have long ago passed away, calls Christ his ‘father’ and 
faith his ‘mother’.2®° The Martyrium Lugdunense refers to God as the martyrs’ 
‘father’2®! and speaks of repentant lapsi as ‘stillborn’ children whom their ‘vir- 
gin mother’ miraculously regained alive. The behaviour of Blandina is likened 
to that of a ‘noble mother encouraging her children’, who ‘doubles’ their pains 
in her own body and welcomes her death as if ‘invited to a bridal banquet.?? 
Conversely, the whole misery of broken ties is highlighted when Perpetua’s 
father makes a vain attempt of his own in starting to address her as domina 
rather than filia.283 In the end however Perpetua strides to the arena ‘like a 
spouse of Christ’.284 

In rabbinic martyr stories there is no metaphorical fathering of new family 
relations. What comes closest is a reference to ‘Abraham our father’ in the story 
of Miriam bat Tanhum and her seven sons. Just as the martyrdom of the sisters 
Agape, Chione and Irene is praised for being ‘worthy of their father Abraham’, 
and just as Flavian’s mother is eulogized as ‘a true daughter of Abraham in that 


276 Mart Pionii 9.3f and 18.7 (Robert 25, 30). The second passage might implicitly allude to 
Sabina’s heavenly home, cf Robert, Martyre, 101. 

277 Mart Lugd, in Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.41 (Schwartz 178); cf Dehandschutter, ‘Community’, 18. 

278 Passio Mariani et Iacobi 10.1: per dies plurimos effusione sanguinis transmittebatur ad 
dominum numerosa fraternitas (Musurillo 206). The ‘numerous brotherhood’ may con- 
sist of the martyrs that were killed, or of the surviving Christians, who were strength- 
ened in their faith, or of non-Christians whom the behaviour of the martyrs attracted to 
Christianity. 

279 Mart Carpi gra 30; lat 3.2-3 (tekna kata theon, filios ... spirituales, 26, 30 Musurillo); cf 
Bowersock, Martyrdom, 45f. 

280 Acta Iustini B 8 (trans Musurillo, 51). 

281 Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.36 (Schwartz 177). 

282 Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1. 45, 55 (Schwartz 179, 181; trans Musurillo, 77, 79). On the paral- 
lelism of Blandina’s motherhood and that of the church, see Van Henten — Avemarie, 
Martyrdom, 121. 

283 Pas Perp 5.5 (Amat 120); cf Cobb, Dying to Be Men, 98. In 4.1, Perpetua is similarly addressed 
as ‘Domina soror by her brother (Amat 112). 

284 Pas Perp 18.2 (ut matrona Christi, hos matröna Christou, ‘comme une matrone unie au 
Christ, Amat 164f). 
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she wanted her son to be a martyr’,?® so also Miriam’s promise to her seventh 
son that he ‘will be seated in the bosom of our father Abraham’28° seems to 
imply that it is by his martyrdom that he proves himself worthy of this post- 
humous honour. However, his kinship with Abraham as such is neither consti- 
tuted nor in any way changed by his martyrdom. In accordance with common 
Jewish tradition, it is simply assumed to be a fact. 

Absent from the rabbinic martyr traditions is also the phenomenon of ‘gen- 
der bending’, or, perhaps more precisely, the masculinisation of female martyrs 
in exhortation and praise, as it occurs in 2 and 4 Maccabees and a number of 
Christian texts such as Passio Perpetuae and the Martyrium Lugdunense.?87 
A prime example is a dream of Perpetua, in which she is brought to an arena, 
stripped of her clothes, then all of a sudden finds herself to be a man, and as a 
man wins a wrestling contest against a vicious Egyptian who afterwards turns 
out to embody the devil.?88 Apparently, this endowment with male gender is 
conceived as an empowerment for enduring the contest of martyrdom.?89 

A sequel of one of the talmudic martyr narratives, however, relates a curi- 
ously different case of ‘gender bending’: When the Roman authorities have 
the daughter of R. Hanina installed at a brothel, it does not take R. Meir, her 
brother-in-law, a long time until by some bribery he succeeds in extracting her 
from her humiliating captivity. But when the Roman authorities thereupon 
start a search for him, he can escape only by taking refuge in a brothel himself, 
or, according to an alternative version, by the help of the prophet Elijah, who 
embraces him in the disguise of a prostitute.29° If this story is meant to have 
a bearing on the issue of martyrdom, its somewhat ironic message must be, 


285 Mart Ag etc. 1.2 (trans Musurillo, 281); Passio Montani et Lucii 16.3 (trans Musurillo, 231). 
Also, the mother of the seven sons in 4 Maccabees is compared to Abraham and called his 
daughter; cf 4 Macc 14:20; 15:28; Moore — Anderson, ‘Taking It like a Man), 267. 

286 LamR 1.16 (Buber 43a; trans Van Henten — Avemarie, Martyrdom, 150). 

287 Cf the detailed studies by Cobb, Dying to Be Men, 92-123; Petersen, ‘Gender-Bending’; 
Moore - Anderson, ‘Taking It like a Man’ (on 4 Macc). See also Salisbury, Perpetua’s 
Passion, 108f; Castelli, Martyrdom and Memory, 125f; Aspegren, Male Woman, 138f. 

288 Pas Perp 10.1-15. It should not be overlooked, though, that in the subsequent account of 
the ‘real’ wild beast fight, Perpetua is carefully ‘refeminised’, cf Cobb, Dying to Be Men, 
107-11; Moss, ‘Blood Ties’, 194. According to Streete, Redeemed Bodies, 70-72, this shows 
that the anonymous narrator of Perpetua’s execution had a somewhat different notion of 
her female role than she herself displays in her autobiographical account (which might 
actually speak in favour of the authenticity of the latter). 

289 Pace Bremmer, ‘Perpetua, 116, who thinks this change of sex has to do ‘with her sense of 
chastity’. 

290 bAZ ı8a-b; cf the subtle analysis in Boyarin, Dying, 72f, and Cohen, Name, 32f. For a 
Christian story of a rescue of a woman from a brothel by changing clothes with a Chris- 
tian soldier, see Ambrose, Virg 2.4; cf Streete, Redeemed Bodies, 74f. 
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contrary to that of Passio Perpetuae, that feminisation is a legitimate strategy 
for evading a martyr’s death. 

In general, however, martyrdom as it seems was not felt by the ancient rab- 
bis to be a suitable setting for the reshaping of social roles and relations. 

Regarding the aftermath of a martyr’s death, there are again considera- 
ble divergences. Thus, the conviction that martyrdom bestows benefit to the 
surviving community can be found both in Christian and in rabbinic texts, 
but the ways in which it is thought to do so differ. The idea that the martyrs’ 
death puts an end to the persecution, which is already present in 2 Macc 7:38, 
which expresses the hope that God’s wrath against his people will cease after 
the death of the seven brothers, recurs in the Martyrdom of Polycarp, whose 
author opens his account with the grateful remark that the blessed bishop’s 
death stopped the persecution ‘as though he were putting a seal upon it’??! The 
rabbinic sources, by contrast, seem to be primarily concerned with the con- 
tinued existence of the Tora. The soaring letters that emerge from R. Hanina’s 
burning scroll in order to return to their heavenly place of origin graphically 
symbolise the invulnerability of its text. A Tannaic tradition observes that 
commandments ‘for which the Israelites rendered their lives in the time of 
persecution’ continue to be practised in frankness whereas other command- 
ments tend to be neglected.29? The survival of rabbinic authority is at issue in 
the story about the martyrdom of R. Yehuda ben Bava, who purportedly was 
riddled by ‘three hundred iron spear-heads’ but beforehand managed to ordain 
five or six of his disciples to be elders, among whom were such influential 
scholars as R. Meir and R. Shimon ben Yohai.29 There are no records, however, 
of persecutions coming to a halt after a martyr’s death.?% Rather on the con- 
trary, the Mekhilta’s story of the martyrdom of R. Yishmael and R. Shimon has a 
sequel in which R. Akiva infers from their violent end that his contemporaries 
should face heavy ‘punishment’, for this must have been what these righteous 
ones through their premature death had mercifully been spared.?95 

As regards the lasting presence of the martyr within his community, the 
rabbinic traditions offer close to nothing that could be compared to ancient 
Christian martyrology. Nothing is reported in rabbinic narratives of a burial of 


291 Mart Pol1.1 (trans Musurillo, 2). 

292 SifDeut 76 (Finkelstein 141); see chapter 2, pp38-40. 

293 See chapter 6, pp213-218. 

294 The reason, however, may be simply that this was beyond historical experience. Other 
than Martyrium Polycarpi 1.1, there are not many examples in the ancient Christian mar- 
tyr tradition either. See, however, the tradition on Yehuda bar Nakkosa, at the end of 
chapter 6, pp22o0f. 

295 MekRY mishpatim 18, on Exod 22:22 (Horovitz-Rabin 313). 
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mortal remains,?% nor are there other possible hints at a veneration of martyrs. 
The earliest evidence of a burial legend, relating to R. Akiva, buried by Elijah in 
a distant cave, appears in Midrash Proverbs and is perhaps influenced by the 
Maase asara harugei malkhut.2%” Also, rabbinic martyrs neither cause miracles 
to be wrought?9* nor appear in dreams and visions.29° And finally, rabbinic 
martyrs were not thought to possess a particular capacity of mediating eternal 
salvation. While Ignatius in his letters could style himself as a ‘ransom’ for his 
addressees,?00 while Origen believed in the redemptive power of the blood of 
the martyrs in analogy to the blood of Jesus,3° while surviving confessors of 
the Decian persecution in North Africa were regarded as sufficiently privileged 
to grant pardon to the lapsi in their communities,3° the idea of the rabbinic 
martyrs suffering vicarious atonement for the people of Israel appears not ear- 
lier than in the medieval Maase asara harugei malkhut.3° 

Our last point to be mentioned is possibly the most revealing one. Christian 
martyr narratives are aimed to contribute to the memory of the persons 
and events they are dealing with, which is of course a very obvious way of 


296 For the Christian tradition, cf Mart Pol 17f; Acta Iustini B 6.2, C 6.1; Acta Cypriani 5.6; Pas 
Fruct 6.1f; Acta Maximiliani 3.4 (Maximilian is buried next to Cyprian); Passio Felicis 31; 
Acta Eupli Latine 3.3. Measures taken by the pagan authorities render burial impossible 
in Mart Lugd, Eusebius, Hist eccl 5.1.61; Pas Iren 5.5. For a praise of a martyr’s dead body, 
see Mart Pionii 22.2-4. 

297 MidrProv 9.2 (Buber 31a-b); cf Maase 31.32-60 in rec. 111.V-VI1.IX.X (Reeg, 72*—75*); Reeg, 
Geschichte, 55. 

298 As, e.g., in Passio Epipodii et Alexandri 13 (Ruinart 123). 

299 For apparitions of Christian martyrs, see Pas Fruct 5.1; 6.3; 7.1; Eusebius, Hist eccl 6.5.6, 7 
(Potamiaena); Passio Montani et Lucii 8.3-7 (Quartillosa’s son). 

300 Ign Smyrn 10.2; Eph 21.1; Pol 2.3; 6.1. 

301 Origen, Exhortatio 50; cf von Campenhausen, Idee, 95f; Dassmann, Sündenvergebung, 
177f. However, the sacrificial terminology that is occasionally used in martyr texts can- 
not indiscriminately be taken as evidence of an expiatory understanding of martyrdom, 
since the focal idea in such passages is often not a redemption of fellow humans but 
the quasi-ritual passing of the martyr to God. This is the case, e.g., in Ign Rom 4.2 (‘that 
by these means I may be found a sacrifice of [variant reading: to] God’, trans Schoedel, 
Ignatius, 175); Mart Pol 14.1f (‘a holocaust prepared and made acceptable to God’, May 
I be received ... as a rich and acceptable sacrifice’, trans Musurillo, 13); Mart Con 6.6 (‘was 
brought as an offering to God), trans Musurillo, 193); Pas Symph 2: ‘that I deserve being 
sacrificed with my sons as an offering to God’ (hostia Deo, Ruinart 71; trans mine). Of 
the examples adduced under the headline of ‘The Blood of Sacrifice’ in Salisbury, Blood 
of Martyrs, 131-49, only that of Polycarp actually comes from a Christian martyrological 
context. 

302 Cf Cyprian, Ep 21.3 (Diercks u3f); Frend, Martyrdom, 415f; Dassmann, Sündenvergebung, 
172-74; on the martyrs’ power of intercession, see Dassmann, ibid. 171-78; cf also Perkins, 
Suffering Self, 104-23, who recasts the issue under the heading of ‘suffering and power’. 

303 See chapter 10, p396. 
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establishing a meaningful social tie between the martyrs and those who sur- 
vived them. Occasionally this purpose is explicitly stated in the opening or 
concluding sections of these narratives.3°4 In several cases it was even the mar- 
tyrs themselves who gave the decisive impulse for this particular way of inter- 
acting with their posterity, such as Ignatius by his letters and Perpetua by her 
autobiographical records.30 It is therefore only to be expected that the shap- 
ing of social ties had to be a vital element also in the narrative content of these 
texts. Rabbinic martyr traditions, by contrast, have been preserved in writings 
of a very particular scholarly nature. Hence it comes as no surprise that they 
are concerned with theological questions rather than with persons and events. 
They reflect upon theodicy, the commandment of loving God and the duty 
of public demonstration but take much less interest in family conflicts or the 
hardships of prison life. In the earliest and shortest of these narratives, there is 
interaction only between the martyrs, the enemy and G0d.308 Apparently this 
is all that matters. In the previous sections of this chapter we have repeatedly 
seen that these rabbinic martyr texts in their intellectual outlook are far more 
akin to the works of the church fathers than to the narrative traditions of early 
Christianity. In a certain sense, then, the same can be said here about social 
ties as presented in rabbinic martyr texts. 


7 Conclusion 


The general impression conveyed by the foregoing comparison is that ancient 
Christian and early rabbinic discourses on martyrdom have much in common, 
primarily on the level of theological reflection, but to a certain extent also on 
the level of narrative depiction. The main divergences, which of course must 
not be underestimated, lie in the different literary genres and in the absence 
in the rabbinic traditions of a tendency to glorify the martyrs and of an inter- 
pretation of martyrdom as imitation. Common features, on the other hand, 
include the emphasis on the testimony rendered by the martyr, the concern for 
theodicy, the conviction that love for God, obedience to his commandments 
and the maintenance of one’s religious identity (the ‘name’) and the cautious 
reticence against behavioural patterns that come close to suicide. Last but not 


304 Cf Pas Perp 11-6; 21.11; Mart Pionii 1.1f; Passio Mariani et Iacobi 1.1f; Passio Montani et 
Lucii 1.1; 23.7; fainter rings in Mart Pol1g.1 and Mart Apol 47. 

305 Cf Castelli, Martyrdom and Memory, 69-103; see also Van den Eynde, ‘Testimony’, 28, 43. 

306 God's interference (through His biblical word as well as His acting in history) is of course 
not evident to the enemy, but it is experienced intensely by the martyr himself. 
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least there is a considerable number of single literary motifs such as the sav- 
ing ruse (or the rejection of it), the martyr’s insensitivity to physical pain, the 
experience of a divine revelation on the verge of death, the conversion of the 
executioner, the martyr’s eternal reward, the punishment of the persecutor 
and so on. 
In view of these manifold thematic overlaps the question seems to impose 
itself whether Christian and rabbinic views on martyrdom influenced each 
other mutually. Such a question, however, is extremely difficult to answer. 
Since immediate literary dependencies between Christian and rabbinic mar- 
tyr texts cannot be discerned, all that can be said on this topic must remain 
speculative. Three levels of possible historical contacts can be distinguished. 
(a) The many convergences regarding Roman institutions and Roman 
methods of torture and execution would be surprising only if all extant 
rabbinic and Christian martyr traditions were entirely fictitious. Since, 
however, there is no question that the Roman penal system disposed of 
quite a variety of ways of turning a living human body into a dead one,3°” 
it is only to be expected that scraping with iron claws, crucifixion, burn- 
ing at the stake in ‘slow and moderate fire’ and similar methods are men- 
tioned in Christian and rabbinic sources alike.308 

(b) A number of Christian texts mention the presence of Jewish bystand- 
ers at the execution of Christian martyrs, whether they depict these 
Jews as filled with compassion or, contrarily, as siding with the pagan 
oppressors.3°9 Conversely, Christians in disguise can possibly be seen 
in the ‘philosopher’ who confesses his solidarity with R. Hanina ben 
Teradion and, perhaps with a bit more of imagination, also in Pappus 
ben Yehuda, whom R. Akiva tries to win over by his parable of the fox 
and the fish. Regardless of the question of their historicity in detail, such 
literary motifs may without doubt be regarded as reflections of a general 
historical reality. The very fact that the Roman penal system favoured 
executions in public?! would suggest that Christians were present when 
Jewish martyrs died and vice versa. Our textual evidence, therefore, 


307 Cf Coleman, ‘Fatal Charades’; Cook, Attitudes, 69-79. 

308 Cf Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 416. The ‘slow and moderate fire’ is mentioned in Eusebius, 
MartPal3.1, and is paralleled in bAZ 18a. However, as far as we can see, wild beast fights 
are absent from rabbinic martyr narratives. 

309 For the former, see Eusebius, MartPal (Syriace) 8.1, according to Lieberman, ‘Martyrs’, 410 
(cf ibid. 409, n2); for the latter, see Mart Pol 12.2; 13.1; Mart Pionii 3.6; 13.1. On the anti- 
Jewish bias in the Christian perception of Jews being present at executions of Christian 
martyrs see Lieu, ‘Accusations’. 

310 Cf Coleman, ‘Fatal Charades’. 
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merely confirms what can be assumed anyway. Additionally, however, it 
also shows that the presence of, and thus also the interaction with, rep- 
resentatives of the respective other faith was considered to be important 
and significant. 

It is virtually impossible, however, to determine to what extent the 
encounter between Christians and Jews at Roman execution sites 
inspired the development of their respective martyrological discourses. 
From the ideal of love for God as propagated both by the Alexandrian 
‘gnostic’ Clement and the Palestinian Talmud, or from the insistence on 
the validity of the biblical commandments precisely under persecution 
both in the writings of the North-African Tertullian and in the rabbinic 
discussions of kiddush ha-shem, one could either infer that geographi- 
cal distance was no obstacle to intellectual transfer, or, alternatively, that 
a common biblical heritage — including apocryphal traditions such as 
those on the Maccabean martyrs,3!! where most of the above-mentioned 
common features were already present®! — under similar circumstances 
called forth similar theological judgements even in environments that 
developed by and large independently of each other.3 


Some of the overlaps, furthermore, may reflect patterns of oral narrative 
traditions.3!* Oral patterns, for example, could explain the curious fact that the 
Babylonian Talmud’s narratives about R. Akiva and R. Hanina ben Teradion?!5 
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314 
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For the Christian reception of 2 and 4 Maccabees, see Perler, Makkabäerbuch’ (criticised 
by Bowersock, Martyrdom, 78f; Van Henten, Einfluß’; Van Henten, ‘Christianization’; 
Rouwhorst, ‘Cult’; Rouwhorst, ‘Emergence’; Dehandschutter, ‘Community’, 21f; Ziadé, Les 
martyrs Maccabées (who gives an overview on previous scholarship on pp5f)). For the 
reception of the martyr narratives of the book of Daniel, see Dassmann, Sündenvergebung, 
258-70; Van Henten, ‘Daniel 3 and 6”. 

Bowersock, Martyrdom, 26f, dismissed such parallels as ‘banal coincidences’ unsuited as 
a basis for a tenable definition of martyrdom, and Boyarin, Dying, 94, agrees with him. 
However, how can it be substantiated that the criteria which Boyarin, ibid., 95, developed 
instead are not based on just some further banal coincidences? As it seems, it proves 
rather difficult to construct an idea of ‘martyrdom’ independently of the traditional use 
and understanding of this term. 

Cf Van Henten, ‘Heroes of the Christian People’, 304: ‘Similar ideas can originate within 
different groups independently, because the groups share something, a cultural environ- 
ment, or experiences in a similar socio-historical situation or ideological conceptions or 
strategies concerning one’s own group’. 

For Christian martyrdom traditions, such an oral narrative pattern is assumed by 
Czachesz, ‘Passion and Martyrdom Traditions’ 15 and passim, who speaks of a ‘martyr- 
dom script, being a ‘bundle of cultural expectations’ rather than a ‘standard set of motifs. 
That is, bBer 61b and bAZ ı7b-ı8a, as opposed to yBer 9:5 (14b) and ySot 5:7 (20c) and 
SifDeut 307 (Finkelstein 346). 
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in their motif inventory?!© resemble Christian martyrdom accounts much 
more than do their counterparts in Palestinian rabbinic writings — as rabbinic 
authors in Palestine, unlike their Babylonian colleagues, may have noticed 
the closeness of Jewish popular traditions to the Christian legacy and there- 
fore avoided what appeared to them too embarrassingly similar. Since such 
and similar assumptions, however, resort to the largely unknown realm of the 
pre-literary, we are here at a point beyond which only speculation is possible. 


316 Of the eleven motifs listed by Czachesz, ‘Passion and Martyrdom Traditions’, 15, as char- 
acteristic for the Christian ‘martyrdom script’, the following can be identified in bAZ 
17b-ı8a: 1. arrest; 2. imprisonment ...; 3. reaction of the martyr’s companions; 4. signif- 
icant words of the martyr; 5. conviction; ... 7. last words of the martyr; 8. death; 9. mirac- 
ulous signs; 10. reaction of friends and enemies; 11. resurrection’. The motifs absent from 
this text are ‘2. ... tortures’, ‘6. way to the place of execution’, and ‘12. appearances’. For 
tortures, however, see bBer 61b; for appearances see GenR 65.22 (Theodor-Albeck 741-44). 


Conclusion: The Transformation of Jewish 
Martyrdom within Changing Contexts 


Looking back at the chapters of this volume, one is compelled to admit that in 
many respects the study of Jewish martyrdom in antiquity stands in the shade 
of Christian martyrdom as a major historical and religious phenomenon that 
had a decisive role in forming Christian identity in Antiquity. In the introduc- 
tion we suggested that by writing the history of Jewish martyrdom traditions 
we seek to remove Jewish martyrdom from its marginality, as a mere forerun- 
ner to the ‘developed’ Christian phenomenon or as a secondary importation 
of this Christian discourse back into Judaism. We argued that although Jewish 
martyrdom in Antiquity cannot be viewed in isolation and may be understood 
only through its ongoing exchange with changing religious and cultural sur- 
roundings, it merits a history of its own. At the same time, as we disentangled 
Jewish traditions from Christian terminology and framing, we were driven to 
establish a clearer conception of the complex relationship between these two 
religious and literary traditions. During the work on the book it became clear 
that rather than attempting to formulate a uniform approach on this matter, 
there was a wide range of possible ways to discern the unique nature of Jewish 
martyrdom. Thus, by way of reflecting over this vast project, in what follows 
we will point out how each of the authors contributing to the volume sug- 
gested to disentangle Jewish martyrdom from its Christian counterpart, while 
at the same time highlighting the commonalities and differences between our 
approaches. 

A good starting point for this synopsis are the three general approaches Jan 
Willem van Henten has identified in his previous work for describing the rela- 
tionship between Jewish and Christian works on martyrdom: (1) A genetic par- 
adigm whereby Jewish martyrs, especially the Maccabean martyrs, function 
as prototypes of the Christian martyrs, laying the groundwork for a Christian 
theology of martyrdom. This approach is represented in the work of William 
Frend and others. Other scholars more recently questioned the Jewish prov- 
enance of the Maccabean martyrdom traditions and argued for the exclu- 
siveness of Christian martyrdom within the particular Roman context. (2) A 
shared Jewish-Christian discourse of martyrdom, providing each group with an 
ideological framework for self-definition within a reality of fuzzy boundaries 
between the groups. This position, promoted by Daniel Boyarin, insists on the 
specific Roman background for the evolution of the martyrdom discourse as 
argued by Glen Bowersock, while at the same time rejecting the exclusiveness 
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of the Christian discourse. Consequently, while highlighting the role of rab- 
binic traditions in the history of martyrdom, this approach ultimately aligns 
rabbinic treatment of martyrdom with Christian models within the dominant 
framework of the Christian narrative of martyrdom under Rome. (3) Jewish 
and Christian martyrdom traditions represent independent articulations of 
the theme of noble death. Any similarities between the two are coincidental 
and reflect primarily the similar social-cultural contexts. Consequently, one 
tradition should not be reduced or subjugated to the other. 

The last chapter of the book, written by Friedrich Avemarie, offers an elabo- 
rate expression of the third approach. Having systematically compared major 
aspects of rabbinic and Christian martyrdom traditions, Avemarie turns to 
examine whether their partial overlap reflects some form of mutual influence. 
The underlying assumption of his discussion, and in this respect he follows the 
argument of Saul Lieberman, is that both Jews and Christians were acquainted 
with the actual reality of Roman persecution and public executions, since both 
groups were victims of this policy and also perceived its bearing upon others. 
In addition to textual indications for the presence of Jews and Christians in 
the trials and executions of members of the other group, we can assume that 
both groups monitored any expression of Roman oppression and were con- 
cerned to transmit the memory of these events. On a second level, the shared 
experience under Roman rule would have been interpreted by both Jews and 
Christians through their shared heritage, including both Scripture and tradi- 
tions concerning the Maccabean martyrs. This outlook supposedly provides 
a suitable framework for explaining both the commonalities and differences 
between the two traditions. 

Thus, following this approach, we are not surprised that both traditions at 
times include similar descriptions of the execution, dialogues with the judges, 
and responses of the spectators. Considering their common heritage, both are 
also prone to address similar theological issues, including theodicy, the expec- 
tation for the ultimate punishment of their persecutors, and giving testimony 
to their faith through their self-sacrifice. Notwithstanding Boyarin’s attempt to 
pinpoint the birth of a shared Jewish-Christian erotic notion of martyrdom, 
both the love towards God, even to the point of death, as well as sanctifying his 
name through devotion to his commandments are rooted in this heritage and 
both Jews and Christians would have integrated these features in varying ways 
in their martyrdom traditions. 

The differences between the two traditions reflect their unique circum- 
stances and distinct ideologies. Within Christian circles, a new notion of imi- 
tatio Christi developed, which came hand in hand with the glorification of the 
martyrs in a manner unknown in Jewish traditions. This image of the martyrs 
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evolved into a corresponding literary genre narrating the passion-like story 
of their death, while rabbinic literature embeds these short narratives within 
other discussions, and they hardly comprise a distinct literary and thematic 
category. This ideological distinction is further complemented by the different 
social contexts represented in each of the traditions. While the Jewish martyr 
basically represents the general situation of the Jews, and therefore rabbinic 
sources tend to direct their praise primarily towards the collective generation 
of persecution rather than particular martyrs, within the Christian context, the 
martyrdom occasionally serves as an expression of the severing of one’s social 
and familial ties in favour of a heroic personal commitment to Christ and 
the Church. 

At the same time, as other discussions of Avemarie make clear (especially 
in chapters 3 and 10), the explanatory model he presents in the last chapter 
is insufficient for grasping the full story of rabbinic martyrdom traditions. A 
characteristic feature of these traditions, highlighted at multiple points in the 
book, is the dynamic nature of some of the major motifs, including those sur- 
veyed in the last chapter. Any attempt to trace the development of these ele- 
ments raises the question of the forces that worked to reshape the rabbinic 
tradition and the possible role of Christian discourse in gearing rabbinic treat- 
ments of martyrdom in new directions. Thus, for example, the discussion of 
the public dimensions of the rabbinic concept of kiddush ha-shem in chapter 3 
points to a fundamental change. Although the fear of desecrating the name of 
God in public already features in Tannaic sources, the notion that sanctifying 
the name of God is bound to public action is explicitly contradicted in Tannaic 
sources but it is assumed in later ones. This process points to a growing corre- 
spondence between the rabbinic conception of self-sacrifice for the sake of the 
Tora, and the inherent role of the public demonstration of faith in Christian 
martyrdoms. 

Corresponding conceptual developments are also apparent in other chap- 
ters. Thus, in chapter 10 Avemarie detects a revolutionary development in 
the approach towards theodicy, from the stories of the Maccabean martyrs, 
through Tannaic discussion to talmudic renderings of these stories. The initial 
approach represents a straightforward conception of retribution. According to 
Avemarie’s interpretation (compare Van Henten’s view below), the death of the 
martyrs is the inevitable result of their sins, even if the specifics are unknown. 
In contrast, the rabbis endorse in principle the system of divine justice, but at 
the same time reduce to a minimum the alleged sins of the martyred rabbis. 
The exalted image of the martyred rabbis is thus enhanced, while with respect 
to others, such as Pappus and Lullianus, the basic notion of sin as the reason 
for being executed is still maintained. To what degree should we attribute this 
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new notion to a new Christian-like discourse of martyrdom, or, respectively, is 
it rooted in other facets of rabbinic ideology? A statement in the later tractate 
Semahot (8:9) concerning R. Akiva is quite revealing in this respect: ‘R. Akiva 
died neither on account of robbery nor because he had not busied himself 
with the Tora; rather, his death was a “sign” (mofet) as it says: “Thus Ezekiel 
shall be a sign to you; you shall do just as he has done. When this comes, then 
you shall know that I am the Lord God” (Ezek 24:24, NRSV)’. 

In the rabbinic sources concerning salvific death surveyed in chapter 10, we 
can discern additional developments that seem to reflect a similar tendency 
to bolster the significance of the death event. Alongside the notion familiar 
in Tannaic sources of death as means of personal atonement, later rabbinic 
traditions offer a wider soteriological meaning for the death of the righteous. 
At this stage we encounter the substitutional notion whereby the death of the 
martyr atones for others. Furthermore, the midrash asserts that the death of 
the martyrs during the ‘generation of persecution’ has the power to sustain the 
world. The idea that the death of the righteous atones for others is the basis for 
the powerful image of a divine altar upon which the souls of the righteous are 
sacrificed. Consequently, the rabbis killed by the kingdom who initially were 
considered to have died due to their own sins have been transformed in the 
later midrash into a guiltless sacrifice atoning for the people of Israel. Ra‘anan 
Boustan has pointed out the affinity between the divine image of R. Yishmael, 
the main hero of the Story of the Ten Martyrs, and that of Jesus, who possibly 
set the model for R. Yishmael’s sacrifice. Isaac as well is described in the later 
midrash as though he has actually been sacrificed, for the sake of the people 
of Israel. 

We see then that by following the history of rabbinic traditions as suggested 
by Avemarie, we not only uncover specific changes but can discern more 
general tendencies. These should be assessed against the background of the 
development of Christian notions; these notions not only have become more 
dominant, but their influence has also become more visible in later talmudic 
and midrashic sources. Thus, beyond the existence of a shared foundation the 
thorough investigation of the trajectories of rabbinic traditions as undertaken 
in Avemarie’s work requires us to take into consideration the ongoing interac- 
tion with Christian discourse. 

The overall picture changes considerably, however, once we re-examine our 
assumptions concerning the roots of the martyrological discourse in Jewish 
literature under Rome. Thus, beginning at the latter part of chapter 2, Yair 
Furstenberg has suggested an alternative interpretation of the Christian impact 
on rabbinic sources on this issue. Following a survey of this position we shall 
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move back to consider the relationship of the Maccabean martyrs with the 
Christian discourse. 

In contrast to the assumption that Jews in Palestine during the Bar Kokhba 
revolt experienced fierce religious persecution, which they associated with 
the historical memory of the Maccabean persecution three centuries earlier, 
as well as with the biblical story of Daniel, in the second chapter we suggested 
this was a later historiographical construct. Similar to Josephus, who does not 
mention the Maccabean martyrs as embodying the struggle against impe- 
rial persecution, but rather glorifies the devotion of the Jews to observe and 
maintain their unique way of life, also Tannaic sources highlight the Jews’ 
observance of the law in face of danger, rather than emphasizing Roman per- 
secution. This period is considered in the earliest sources as a ‘period of dan- 
ger’ rather than a ‘period of persecution’, and this latter concept gains ground 
only at a later stage, from the mid-third century onward, corresponding to 
the period which Christians considered to have suffered systematic imperial 
persecution. When approaching rabbinic martyrdom traditions from this 
perspective, instead of pointing out specific adjustments to a supposedly 
underlying heritage of pre-rabbinic martyrdom and tracing the development 
of particular elements within this continuous tradition, as suggested above, 
we must consider the possibility that the rabbinic discourse considering 
these events of violent deaths was fundamentally reconfigured in accord- 
ance with the function and intention of Christian martyrdoms. While initially 
representing a distinct approach to noble death, rabbinic treatment of these 
materials gradually developed as an alternative to Christian martyrdom, both 
competing with it and undermining it. 

As we have seen in chapter 6, the Tannaic narratives on the rabbinic mar- 
tyrs differ substantially from the basic form of Christian narratives. The rabbi 
is not brought to trial in front of a Roman judge and he is not given the choice 
between living and holding-on to his religious identity, and the question of 
loyalty to the Emperor or to God is not evoked at any stages. The rabbi does 
not have the opportunity to heroically express a statement of faith; neither can 
he evade his death in any way. The sources do not disclose why the rabbis are 
being executed, and this dramatic event mainly provides them with an oppor- 
tunity to reflect upon the nature of their relationship with God. At this stage 
there are no apparent connections to the Maccabean martyr traditions nor to 
the narrative pattern in which these traditions are expressed. However, as the 
emergence of the persecution discourse reshaped the historical memory of the 
Bar Kokhba revolt, it also created a new framework for interpreting the death 
events of rabbis and others. 
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By following the development of the rabbinic martyrdom narratives we 
may trace changes on two levels. On one level, the stories are significantly 
thickened, each in its own unique manner. On another level, we can discern 
a process of unification. Through the transposing of motifs, the stories are 
homogenized, and ultimately the discrete stories are assembled into a unified 
grand narrative. Consequently, the separate events have been cut off of their 
original textual and thematic contexts and combined into a separate compo- 
sition focused on the topic of martyrdom. With respect to both of these levels, 
the literary consolidation seems to be indebted to a Christianization of the 
martyrdom discourse. 

The most evident development in the case of R. Yishmael and R. Shimon is 
their transformation from anonymous figures (or even midrashic constructs) 
into the two types of Jewish leaders, the high priest and the patriarch. This is a 
first stage towards the making of R. Yishmael into a divine figure, as reflected 
in the Story of the Ten Martyrs. In the case of R. Akiva, the main innovation 
is the description of his death, which makes him into a martyr, but which is 
absent from the earliest version. Furthermore, the developed narrative in the 
Babylonian Talmud adds a dialogue where R. Akiva explains his choice to pub- 
licly study Tora and not join the foreign way of life. This statement transforms 
his death into an act of choice, serving as a testimony to the value of the Tora 
as the only means to keep on living as against the attempt to make the Jews 
apostatize. Due to its relative affinity to Christian martyrdom stories, the story 
of R. Hanina ben Teradion’s execution has absorbed the greatest number of 
elements from these traditions. Notably, almost all elements that have par- 
allels in Christian narratives appear only in the later talmudic version of the 
story. These include slow and torturous death, inhalation of smoke, visions on 
the verge of death and the heavenly voice proclaiming post-mortal salvation. 
Considering the fact that these are included only in the later talmudic render- 
ing of R. Hanina’s story, it seems most plausible to assume this correspondence 
is the product of the transformation of rabbinic anecdotes in accordance with 
the dominant, overwhelmingly Christian discourse of martyrdom. 

On a more general level the rabbinic tradition developed towards the cre- 
ation of a distinct martyrological genre, culminating in the post-talmudic 
composition, the Story of the Ten Rabbinic Martyrs. Scholars have debated the 
exact background for the creation of this unique text, especially considering its 
affinity to the mystical Hekhalot texts; at the same time, as mentioned above, 
there are some apparent features that resonate with Christian motifs, and this 
could be said also with respect to the very designation of this literary frame- 
work. From a different angle, the role of the martyrs in saving the people of 
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Israel and taking vengeance on the persecuting Emperor, follows the familiar 
pattern of the Maccabean martyrs in the pre-rabbinic sources. 

Thus, the development of this genre may indicate a deviation from the rab- 
binic tradition towards a re-appropriation of the Maccabean tradition from its 
Christian usage back into the Jewish world. We were able to track this tendency 
also in chapter 7 on the non-rabbinic martyrs, and specifically in the analysis 
of the rabbinic version of the story of the mother and her seven sons. As we 
have noted, while previous scholars suggested that the rabbinic story was cre- 
ated during the ‘period of persecution’ and reflected the continuity between 
the different phases of persecution, more current work has underscored the 
extent of the responses to Christian elements including the role of the mother 
comparable to Mother Mary and the lengthy discussion of the corporal fea- 
tures of God. 

At the same time, the association of rabbinic martyrdom discourse with 
Christianity may explain the critical tone of the most developed talmudic 
unit on martyrdom, regarding the execution of R. Hanina ben Teradion, in 
the Babylonian Talmud. In contrast to the earlier Tannaic version, the Talmud 
makes it clear that R. Hanina was warned not to teach Tora in public against 
the orders of the Romans. He knew he would be executed for it, but he chose 
to act publicly in defiance of Roman rule. In response, the Talmud sets against 
him two alternative models of rabbis who escaped confrontation with the 
Kingdom. One is R. Elazar ben Perata who plays the trickster, as Boyarin calls 
him, by denying the accusations and outwitting his interrogators by cunning 
answers. The miracles that happen to him indicate that his manner of accom- 
modating with imperial rule is met with divine approval. The second alter- 
native model is that of R. Yose ben Kisma, who rather than eluding Roman 
oppression, openly submits to it and is honoured by Roman authorities. 

The characteristic complexity of the talmudic discussion makes it hard to 
reduce it to a precise argument, and it indeed received multiple interpretations. 
Nonetheless, it seems to significantly undermine R. Hanina ben Teradion’s 
choice to sacrifice himself, in favour of compliance to living under foreign rule. 
This criticism, which was added in the Babylonian Talmud, is understandable 
in light of the enthusiastic embracing of martyrdom among Christians, which 
is evident also in the Sassanian empire, as documented in the sources pub- 
lished in the series Persian Martyrs Acts in Syriac. Evidently then, the rabbis 
seem to question their own heritage, once this mode of action is fundamen- 
tally associated with a competing Christian ideology. Another indication that 
martyrdom was seen by the rabbis in the Babylonian Talmud as a dividing line 
between Jews and Christians, is a parodic story that clearly alludes to Daniel 6: 
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The emperor said to R. Tanhum: Come, let us all be one people. R. Tanhum 
said: Very well. But we, who are circumcised, cannot become uncircum- 
cised as you are; you all circumcise yourselves and become like us. The 
emperor said to R. Tanhum: In terms of the logic of your statement, you 
are saying well, but anyone who bests the king in a debate is thrown to 
the enclosure of wild animals. They threw him to the enclosure but the 
animals did not eat him, as God protected him. A certain heretic said to 
the emperor: This incident, that they did not eat him, happened because 
they are not hungry. They then threw the heretic into the enclosure 
and the animals ate him (bSan 39a). 


The Jew refusing to relinquish circumcision and mix with the nations is mirac- 
ulously saved, just like Daniel, while the Christian is killed. Besides the obvious 
polemic concerning circumcision, the story seems to echo the role of martyr- 
dom as a site of self-distinction of Jews and Christians. It therefore seems that 
both the appropriation of the martyrological discourse in some predominantly 
Palestinian branches of the later rabbinic literature, as well as the discomfort 
it generated in others, such as the Babylonian Talmud, are intrinsically con- 
nected to its role within the Christian tradition. 

Returning to the roots of Jewish martyrdom traditions, we find that tracing 
their trajectory and providing a precise description of their development is 
pertinent also for understanding the complex relationship between the earli- 
est sources on the Maccabean martyrs and the evolving Christian discourse. In 
multiple occasions along the book, Jan Willem van Henten provides detailed 
comparisons between 2 Maccabees and 4 Maccabees, and these not only 
illuminate the evolution of the specific stories of the old scribe Elazar and 
the mother and her seven sons, but they expose the deep transformation in 
the nature and intention of the martyrdom discourse itself, which could have 
engendered the specific conception of Christian martyrdom. Through these 
comparative analyses we may trace the different channels that split from the 
earliest form of the Maccabean martyrdom stories. Of these, 4 Maccabees 
reveals the kind of conceptual modifications required in order to adjust this 
tradition to the religious experience of a minority under Rome, an experience 
shared by Christians as well. At the same time, some major elements in the 
earlier 2 Maccabees, deeply embedded in Greco-Roman concepts of noble 
death, have been maintained primarily in other channels, such as in the works 
of Josephus. 

The description of the trial in 4 Maccabees is strongly reminiscent of 
Christian martyrdoms, and two elements stand out in particular. The martyrs 
are not only forced to eat pork as in 2 Maccabees, but also “food sacrificed 
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to the idols’, eidolothuta. This term is a first century neologism that makes its 
appearance in early Christian sources. Furthermore, this description seems to 
be informed by cases of Christian martyrs who were forced by the Romans to 
eat food sacrificed to the idols. In addition, the description of King Antiochus 
sitting in public on a platform with his councillors and soldiers commanding 
to bring the Jews one by one to eat sacrificial meat closely resonates with the 
trial scenes in Christian martyrdoms. The deviation from the earlier version in 
2 Maccabees and the resemblance to current Christian narratives supposedly 
indicate that the author of 4 Maccabees (probably in Antioch, or another city 
in Syria or Asia Minor where Jews and Christians lived together) was exposed 
to stories of Christian martyrs, and he adjusted the Maccabean tradition to 
current circumstances. At the same time, while these details provide a strong 
textual anchor for comparing Maccabean and Christian traditions, the full sig- 
nificance of this similarity (beyond the dramatic, albeit superficial details) is 
comprehended through a deeper look into the general purpose of 4 Maccabees 
in comparison to 2 Maccabees. 

Chapters 8 and g in this volume point out key elements that have been 
revised in the later version of the Maccabean martyrdoms transmitted in 
4 Maccabees, and these transfer the significance of the noble death from the 
arena of the political national struggle through familiar violent means to a new 
form of a religious struggle. 

According to Van Henten, the act of self-sacrifice in 2 Maccabees is funda- 
mentally motivated by the will to deliver the Jewish people and restore the 
Judean state on the basis of the constitution of the Tora. In 2 Maccabees, the law 
is considered to be the foundation for the political existence of the Jewish peo- 
ple with its unique cultural practices, and it presents the reader with an elab- 
orate view of a theocratic state with the temple-city of Jerusalem as its centre. 
Thus, self-sacrifice for the sake of the Tora in fact embodies the Greco-Roman 
political ideal of dying for the fatherland. From this perspective, the story of 
the martyrs fits into the general framework of 2 Maccabees, and their noble 
death paves the way for the military victories of Judas the Maccabee, towards 
the restoration of the Judean state. 

Although it maintains many earlier elements, on the whole 4 Maccabees 
presents an alternative conception of martyrdom that is not concerned with 
preserving political structures, but rather maintaining a unique religious iden- 
tity as a minority under a foreign rule. 

A major concept introduced by 4 Maccabees is that of eusebeia, piety or the 
proper attitude to God, which directs the martyrs’ self-sacrifice into an act for 
the sake of God. Thus, Horace’s famous maxim ‘it is sweet and fitting to die for 
one’s fatherland’ is reformulated by the second brother into an expression of 
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piety: ‘How sweet is any kind of death for the religion (eusebeia) of our ances- 
tors’ (4 Macc. 9:29). Notably, a similar shift from law to piety is discernible in 
Origen’s retelling of the story of the Maccabean martyrs, as he seeks for the 
sake of his Christian message to undermine the martyrs’ particular Jewish 
identity and the role of the law. Against this new ideology of martyrdom, 
other concepts as well changed their weight and meaning. In 4 Maccabees, the 
Jewish politeia does not stand for the constitution of a political community, 
but rather for the set of Jewish ritual practices. The ‘fatherland’ as well changes 
its meaning; the geographical connotations fade away and are redefined as the 
ideal way of life of the Jewish people. While in 2 Maccabees the atoning death 
of the martyrs was part of a larger scheme as it paved the way to reconciliation 
with God who then ensures military victory, in 4 Maccabees the martyrs are 
portrayed as athletes competing on their own with the King in front of an audi- 
ence and terminating his tyranny in their death. 

Arguably then, through the reformulation of these and other elements in 
4 Maccabees, the exemplary model of the martyr has been adjusted from its 
original political Hellenistic context to the nature of a religious struggle under 
Rome. In its initial form the tradition of the Maccabean martyrs represented a 
unique Jewish version of the Hellenistic ideal of noble death that was adapted 
to the political identity of Jews in the Greek world. This spirit was generally 
maintained in Josephus’ descriptions of the Jewish devotion to their laws, as 
reflected for instance in the comparison between the Jews’ and the Spartans’ 
willingness to endure great suffering for the sake of their laws. 4 Maccabees, 
in contrast, went further to adjust this ideal to the political circumstances 
under Rome, and to the remaking of the Jewish identity as a religious minor- 
ity devoted to God, and corresponding to the parallel formation of Christian 
identity. In this setting, martyrdom has become the ultimate expression of the 
public confrontation between the emperor and the true God. It is thus justified 
to view this as a new stage in the history of martyrdom, but as we have seen 
to a large extent it draws not only from the earlier Maccabean stories, but also 
from a set of notions that were adapted to the current religious and political 
context. 

The careful comparison between the different stages of the Maccabean nar- 
rative exposes additional ways for enhancing the value of self-sacrifice that 
would further shape Christian discourse. According to Van Henten, already 
in 2 Maccabees, the death of the martyrs carries an atoning effect for all the 
people of Israel. Nonetheless, the priestly Temple-oriented language is signifi- 
cantly bolstered in 4 Maccabees, and its clearest expression is the notion of the 
purifying role of the spilled blood (4 Macc 17:20-22). While the atoning aspect 
lies at the foundation of the Maccabean martyr traditions already in its earlier 
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phase, in its developed form in 4 Maccabees the blood of the martyrs has the 
sanctifying and purifying effect of the priestly ritual on the Day of Atonement. 
Although 4 Maccabees does not elaborate on the details of the analogy to 
the temple cult, and the exact role of the martyrs remains somewhat elusive, 
through the association of blood and propitiation (or the seat of propitiation 
in the temple) if offers a powerful application of a cultic language within a 
non-cultic situation of self-sacrifice. Significantly, the same literary association 
and atoning effect is attributed to the blood of Jesus in the much-discussed 
passage of Romans 3:25. Curiously, even Eleazar the scribe is transformed into 
a priest in 4 Maccabees. We see then that from the very start, the death of the 
Maccabean martyrs has a ritual overtone, far beyond Greco-Roman concep- 
tions of noble death. The dominance of cultic language provided the founda- 
tion for the further augmentation of this divine power of self-sacrifice, both in 
Jewish and Christian traditions in the first centuries CE. 

As we have seen, similar developments took place in rabbinic sources, but 
only much later, resulting from a renewed encounter with these themes within 
their Christian contexts. As a result, aspects of Christian martyrdom that were 
initially rooted in Jewish traditions reappeared to influence the treatment of 
rabbinic Jews of their own sources. As in other cases, this encounter resulted 
in the resurfacing of early elements which feature in Second Temple sources 
but were pushed aside in the classical rabbinic traditions. Evidently then this 
form of adjustment and transformation of the literary traditions concerning 
martyrdom between evolving political and religious contexts can be consid- 
ered to be the most constant and characteristic feature of Jewish martyrdom 
in Antiquity. 
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